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PREFACE 

TO THE THIRD EDITION 

T he second edition of this work having sold out unexpectedly quickly, 
it became apparent that there was still a demand which would have 
to be met. The problem then arose as to how a third edition could 
be produced without jettisoning what seemed among the main advantages 
of its predecessor, namely its relative cheapness. In the meantime the cost 
of printing had gone up by leaps and bounds, and the sole practical course 
therefore appeared to be to dispense with the setting up of new pages so far 
as possible, and to leave most of the changes to be recorded in an extended 
Additions and Corrections, Considerable saving has been achieved by 
abandoning any attempt to bring up to date the bibliographical references 
in the footnotes to the Introduction, pp. 18-24C. An inevitable defect of 
the marginal notes which form so large a part of the work has been the 
impossibility, except at enormous expense, of replacing the original citations 
by others more correct or more easily accessible; for instance, I should 
have liked to use Anthes’s edition of the Hat-nub texts with greater frequency. 
More serious has been my inability (in general) to reconsider my opinions 
in the light of E. Edel’s great Altdgyptische Grammatik, 1, 1955 ; of Lefebvre's 
second edition, Cairo, 1955 ; of Sander-Hansen’s Studien zur Grammatik der 
Pyramidentexte, Copenhagen, 1956; of Thacker’s Semitic and Egyptian Verbal 
Systems, Oxford, 1954; ofVergote’s essay on a kindred subject published 
in Chrontque for January, 1956; and of Westendorf’sZ)^r6^^^im«o^! 

des Passivs in der klassichen Literatur der Agypter, Berlin, 1952. In fact, I 
admit having left my critics plenty of scope for their animadversions. In 
conclusion I must express my great indebtedness to several colleagues; 
above all, to Dr. T. G. Allen, not only for his able review in JNES x. 287-90, 
but also for a long list of minor corrections. Among others to whom I owe 
valuable comments are A. de Buck, J. Cern^, E. Edel, and H. James. To 
the Oxford University Press my debt is immense; also to the Griffith 
Institute, which has again sponsored my task with its usual generosity. 
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PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION 

T he revision that has here been undertaken is more extensive than 
will appear at first sight. This fact is disguised by the retention of 
the same pagination as in the first edition throughout the whole of the 
grammar proper (pp. 25-421). That retention was desirable for many reasons, 
not the least being the need for economy. It was clear from the start that 
photographic reproduction would have to be the basis of the new edition, 
and that the bulk of the alterations must consist of fresh words and sentences 
pasted in over the original text. This has involved much time-robbing com¬ 
pression and counting of letters, but the plan proved feasible, and it has 
been necessary to append only six additional pages (pp. 422-7) to contain 
longer passages and new paragraphs which could not be inserted in the way 
just mentioned. From p. 428 onwards the pagination of the first edition has 
had to be altered, and in the Sign-list and the Vocabularies which follow it 
the lay-out has needed considerable change in order to introduce fresh 
matter, though photography continued to be used as the technical procedure. 
Not a few new words have been added to the Egyptian-English Vocabulary 
in the hope that, in the absence of any trustworthy and at present obtainable 
hieroglyphic dictionary, that Vocabulary may prove of greater assistance 
to the beginner. I have, however, disregarded the Book of the Dead, as 
well as the medical and mathematical texts, partly because these belong to 
later stages of the student’s reading, and partly because here provisionally 
adequate indexes already exist; also catalogue-like writings such as the 
Longer List of Offerings and the Ramesseum Onomasticon have been 
ignored; more names of places and deities have been introduced, I am 
afraid rather capriciously, but no names of private persons or royalties have 
been admitted. The expansion of the Egyptian-English Vocabulary has 
increased the bulk of the book and consequently the cost of production; in 
order to avoid further extravagance I have regretfully refrained from serious 
additions to the English-Egyptian Vocabulary,, which thus remains what it 
was intended to be at the outset, a help towards the satisfactory accomplish¬ 
ment of the Exercises. The ' preliminaries ’ have required to be reprinted 
almost in their entirety. Having discovered that neither pupils nor teachers 
make use of my elaborate ‘ Contents ’ (pp. xi-xviii of the ist ed.) I have cut 
those pages to the bare minimum, substituting detailed subject-indexes at 
the end of the volume. And, needless to say, the List of Abbreviations has 
had to be completely reset. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

To turn now to the alterations in the grammatical section, it must be 
admitted that but few newly published texts have been laid under contribu¬ 
tion. In this abstention there is, however, the compensating advantage that 
those new texts will serve as touchstones to test the validity and comprehen¬ 
siveness of my grammatical rules. A certain number of new examples have 
been added, but not enough to render seriously incomplete the admirable 
index of passages utilized, contained in Mme Gauthier-Laurent’s Supplement 
to Gardinef^s Egyptian Grammar, Neuilly-sur-Seine, 1935; although the 
grammatical notes there prefixed to the index by myself have now become 
superfluous through incorporation in the present new edition, the index 
retains all its utility and will, I trust, continue to be widely used. No small 
part of the corrections in my text consists of better formulation or necessary 
qualification of statements there made, and it is here, though by no means 
solely here, that the acute criticisms of my old friend Battiscombe Gunn 
have proved specially valuable. There is a certain irony in the fact that a 
reform for which I am personally responsible has imposed upon me the 
arduous duty of modifying throughout the book the form in which examples 
taken from hieratic texts are quoted, see below, p. 422, § 63 a. As regards 
grammatical doctrine, although I have taken scrupulous pains to read and 
weigh all dissentient criticisms that have appeared since 1927, I have been 
unable to persuade myself of the necessity of abandoning any of my main 
positions, particularly in respect of the theory of the verb; I have replied 
in a recent review 33, 95 ff.) to Polotsky’s able assault on my account 

of the nature of the Imperfective form. A bone of contention between 
Gunn and myself has long been the status and the formal aspects of the so- 
called Prospective Relative Form; an important new discovery by Clfere 
seems to me to have greatly strengthened my own case, so much so that 
what in the first edition was described in that way now receives the appella¬ 
tion Perfective Relative Form, a name previously accorded to the relative 
form here given the title ‘the ddmw-nf Relative Form’—a change very 
satisfactorily marking the relationship of the latter form to the narrative 
iafm-«/form; see on this subject below §§ 380. 387. 411 and the addition to 
p. 303 on p. 426. The only other terminological change in the book has 
been that from ‘the m of equivalence’ to ‘the m of predication’, an obviously 
more exact description, which may, moreover, become an absolute necessity 
if Cerny’s conjecture recorded in §38, Obs. proves, on further investigation, 
to be justified by the evidence. On minor points of detail I owe much, not 
only to the reviews by Griffith and Allen already utilized by me in Mme 
Gauthier-Laurent’s book, but also to a list of suggestions from Lefebvre, 
himself the author of an admirable Grammaire de I’Egyptien classique (Cairo, 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

1940), and to further suggestions from Clere, Allen, and several others. 
In the Sign-list the greatest improvements have been due to that learned 
and judicious scholar L. Keimer, though in this respect he has been almost 
rivalled through the acute powers of observation of Nina M. Davies, my 
close associate in Egyptological enterprise over a long series of years. My 
cordial thanks are due to all the above-mentioned, but my greatest debt is 
to Gunn, who, as a teacher, has used my manual ever since its first appearance 
and without whose invaluable aid this second edition could hardly have 
been undertaken with success. Gunn has read and discussed every page 
with me. It would have spoken ill for the independence of mind of each of 
us if we had always found ourselves in agreement, but I have accepted a 
high percentage of his criticisms, and for the infinite pains he has taken in 
seeking to improve my book, no words can express the gratitude that I feel. 

I return to my opening statement that this second edition has involved 
more extensive revision than may appear at first sight. In point of fact there 
is hardly a page that has not been plastered with pasted-on corrections the 
safety of which has been the source of constant anxiety alike to the printers 
and to myself. As the result of this and of the vastly increased cost of pro¬ 
duction, the expenditure on the book in its republished form will not be far 
short of that on the original edition. It is with equal relief and gratitude, 
therefore, that I acknowledge the signal generosity of the Committee of 
Management of the Griffith Institute in consenting to finance the work as 
one of the Institute’s own publications. It is in my eyes of the highest im¬ 
portance that they have also consented to sell the book at a price which, 
though necessarily higher than that of the first edition, will not place it be¬ 
yond the reach of any but the poorest students. The tale of my indebtedness 
would be incomplete without reference to the enthusiastic and unflagging 
assistance rendered by my friends at the Oxford University Press, as well 
as by my personal secretary Miss N. M. Myers, who very rapidly acquired 
the necessary skill in preparing for the printers the preliminary pasted-up 
models required by them. 

In conclusion, I would beg students and teachers alike to read once 
again the first page of my Preface to the First Edition. It contains my 
answer to certain critics who have complained of the formlessness of my 
work. Since the whole exposition centres round a series of thirty-three 
progressive Exercises it could hardly have assumed a very different shape, 
and I reiterate with all possible emphasis my conviction that no student will 
ever obtain a mastery of Egyptian or of any other foreign language unless 
he has schooled himself to translate into it with a high degree of accuracy. 

June, 1949. 
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PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION 


W HEN the plan of the present work was first conceived, little more 
was intended than to provide English-speaking students with a 
simple introduction to the Egyptian hieroglyphs, and it was with 
this object in view that the first few lessons were drafted. It soon became 
apparent, however, that the book was destined to obtain a wider scope, both 
as the result of my own predilections and also through the necessities of the 
case. And so what has remained in form a book for beginners has become 
in substance an elaborate treatise on Egyptian syntax. I have tried to 
mitigate this discrepancy by a fullness of statement that would have been 
unnecessary for advanced scholars, and have not shrunk from repetition 
whenever repetition appeared to serve a useful purpose. Much thought has 
been devoted to the order in which the different topics are presented. I had 
long held that the learner ought to become thoroughly familiar with the 
forms of the non-verbal sentence, and also with the little words of the 
language (prepositions, particles, &c.), before tackling the complicated and 
difficult problems connected with the verb. At the same time I have always 
believed that reading of actual hieroglyphic texts, as well as translation from 
English into Egyptian, should begin at the earliest possible moment, and for 
those purposes some elementary knowledge of the verb is indispensable. It 
has been attempted to reconcile these conflicting principles by making shift 
with the sdmf and sdm-n-f iorms throughout the first twenty Exercises. To 
the Exercises I attach the greatest possible importance. Without them the 
beginner might well be bewildered by the mass of information imparted. 
Since, however, the sentences given for translation have been so chosen as 
to illustrate the more vital syntactic rules, the pupil who will take trouble 
with this side of his task ought to find himself rewarded by a firm grasp of 
the most essential facts. Like everything else in the book, the Sign-list at 
the end has assumed proportions which were not originally intended. The 
Egyptian-English Vocabulary in no sense constitutes a dictionary of Middle 
Egyptian, but will, it is hoped, enable students to translate easy pieces like 
many of those given in Professor Sethe’s handy reading-book. 

After these preliminary explanations I turn to the real business of this 
Preface, namely the statement of my manifold obligations to others. Were 
I to expatiate on my indebtedness to published works I should have a still 
longer tale to tell. The marginal notes relieve me of this necessity. 
Nevertheless, special mention must be made of Professor Adolf Erman’s 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

Aegyptische Grammatik, for many years past the indispensable guide of 
every aspirant to a knowledge of hieroglyphics, as well as of Professor Kurt 
Sethe's fundamental and epoch-making treatise on the Egyptian verb. 
Although I have borrowed from these classics as much as seemed relevant 
to my purpose, their utility is very far from having been exhausted. In 
particular, Professor Sethe’s work should be consulted on all questions 
connected with phonetic changes and the relation of Old and Late Egyptian 
to Coptic, aspects of the subject left almost entirely untouched in the present 
volume. But also on matters where our books overlap, I would earnestly 
recommend constant reference to these two earlier treatises by scholars 
whom I am proud to acknowledge as my teachers, and to whose personal 
influence and friendship my debt is enormous. 

To Professor Kurt Sethe I am also directly indebted for many acute 
suggestions and criticisms on the first half of the book, which I was permitted 
to read through with him in manuscript during two visits to Gottingen in 
1921 and 1922 respectively. At an earlier stage I had ample opportunities 
of discussing Egyptian syntax in all its aspects with Mr. Battiscombe Gunn, 
and his contributions to my book are very considerable. Some of Gunn’s 
remarkable discoveries have been published in his Studies in Egyptian Syntax 
(Paris, 1924), but there are other important observations due to him which 
have not hitherto found their way into print. Points on which I am definitely 
conscious of having received new ideas from Gunn are as follows: the 
unequal range of meaning displayed by iw when its subject is nominal or 
pronominal {§§29. 117); the signification oiih (§§40, 3; 228); the inversions 
quoted in § 130; the distinction between irm-ht and hrm-ht (p. 133, bottom); 
the function of ink pw to introduce narratives or answer questions (§ 190, l); 
the rule as to the position of a nominal subject after the negatival complemeijt 
(§ 343); lastly, the preference given to iw sdm-tw over iwdw sdm-tw (§ 463). 
Some of these points are of great interest, and I can only regret that their 
discoverer is not the first to announce them. As it is, I am grateful that 
the privilege has been accorded to me. Furthermore, Gunn read not once 
only, but many times over, my manuscript of the first six Lessons, and here 
I often had occasion to avail myself of his advice. 

Three visits to Berlin enabled me to supplement my own extensive 
collections with references from the Berlin dictionary; the Sign-list and the 
sections on the prepositions and particles are those parts of the book that 
have derived the most benefit from this source. Latterly, Professor Grapow 
and Dr. Erichsen have been most kind in answering from the Berlin 
Zettelkasten inquiries put to them by letter. Dr. Blackman has favoured 
me with notes on the expression prt-hrw (p. 172). Professor Griffith has 
provided the hieroglyphic transcript of the sample of demotic in Plate II. 

xiv 
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Mr. P. W. Pycraft of the Natural History Museum has given valuable help 
as regards the signs representing birds, beasts, and fishes. Professor 
Breasted has permitted me to quote from the still unpublished Edwin Smith 
papyrus. My assistant, Mr. R. O. Faulkner, has been of much service in 
connection with the Sign-list, Vocabularies, and preliminary matter. I also 
owe a few valuable hints to Dr. A. de Buck. 

The printing of the Grammar has brought in its train a whole host of 
further obligations, particularly in connection with the new hieroglyphic 
fount here employed for the first time. I should be the last to minimize the 
magnificent services rendered to Egyptology for more than fifty years by 
the Theinhardt fount. Nevertheless that fount, for which Richard Lepsius 
was mainly responsible, labours under two serious disadvantages. In the 
first place, the three-line nonpareil size is too large for convenient combina¬ 
tion with ordinaiy romans, and in the second place, many of the forms, 
being derived from originals of the Saite period, are not palaeographically 
suitable for the printing of Middle Egyptian. These two considerations 
prompted me to undertake the production of a new fount based on Eighteenth 
Dynasty forms. After much unsuccessful experimenting, I was fortunate 
enough to obtain the co-operation of Mr. and Mrs. de Garis Davies, whose 
many years of work in the Theban necropolis have given them an unequalled 
familiarity with the Tuthmoside hieroglyphs. The admirable drawings 
which they provided would, however, have availed me little but for the skill 
of the technical craftsmen into whose hands they fell. The firm of Messrs. 
R. P. Bannerman and Son, Ltd., to whom the making of the matrices was 
entrusted on the advice of the late Mr. Frederick Hall, Controller of the 
Oxford University Press, has executed them in a manner for which I can 
barely find adequate words of praise. The unflagging enthusiasm and 
exceptional ability of the actual cutter of the matrices, Mr. W. J. Bilton, 
ensured the success of an enterprise which in less capable hands might 
easily have proved a failure. 

The printed book itself is the best testimony to the extraordinary care 
that has been devoted to it at the Oxford University Press. No trouble 
could be too great for the late Mr. Frederick Hall, whose personal interest 
in the book I shall always remember with gratitude. It was thanks to the 
present Printer, whose connection with Egypt is of long standing, that I 
entrusted the work to Mr. Hall in the first instance; he too has shown an 
untiring interest in the task from start to finish, and has met my exacting 
demands in every conceivable way. I regret that I am unable to name 
personally all those members of the Oxford staff whose admirable efforts 
have contributed to the final result. The author’s proof-reading has been an 
arduous affair, but I have been admirably seconded in it by Mr. G. E, Hay. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

His vigilance has eliminated many an error, just as his experience of 
hieroglyphic printing proved an invaluable help at the time when the new 
fount was being designed. Professor Peet has likewise read a proof and 
furnished me with many useful comments. 

In conclusion, I cannot leave unacknowledged a debt of a less direct 
kind, but one which is surely the greatest. It is to my Father that I owe 
all my leisure and opportunities for research. It was he who encouraged 
me and made my way easy, when as a boy I first began to take an interest 
in Egyptology. And it is he who now, more than thirty years later, has 
defrayed the cost of my new hieroglyphic fount. To him, therefore, as to 
all those who have aided me in a long and exacting piece of work, I tender 
my heartfelt thanks. 


November, 1926. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 

abbrev. abbreviation. 

Abubakr a. J. Abubakr, Untersuchungen Uber die dgypHschen Kronen. Gltickstadt, 5 ^ 937 - 
AchU K. Sethe, Die AchiungfeindUcher DUrsten, Volker und Dinge auf altdgypiischen Tongefdssscherben 
des MitiUren Reiches, Extracted from Abhandlungen derPreuss. Akadetnie der Wissenschaften. 
Berlin, 1926. 

Add. the new Paragraphs and other Additions inserted below, pp. 422 foil, 
adj. adjective. 

Adm. A. H. Gardiner, 77 u Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage^ I^ipzig, 1909. Adm. 5, i means page 5, 

line I of Papyrus Leiden 344, recto. The writing-board, British Museum 5645, occupies 
pp. 95-108, and is quoted as (e.g.) Adm. p. 105. 
adv. adverb, adverbial. 

AEO, A. H. Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian Onomastica^ 3 vols. Oxford University Press, 1947. 

A/SL. American Journal of Semitic Languages, 58 vols. Chicago, 1884-1941. 

Atnada The stela of Amenophis II at Amada, published by Ch. Kuentz, Deux stales d^Aminophis II, 
in BibHothHque d*Itude de Ilnstitut Fran^ais d^Archeologie Orientate. Cairo, 1925. 

Amarn. N. de G. Davies, The Rock Tombs of El Amama, in Archaeological Survey of Egypt, 6 vols. 
London (Egypt Exploration Fund), 1903-8. 

Amrah D. Randall-MacIver and A. C. Mace, El Amrah and Abydos. London (Egypt Exploration 
Fund), 1902. 

Ann. Annates du Service des Antiquitis de FEgypte, 48 vols. Cairo, 1900-48. 

Anthes R. Anthes, Die Felseninschriften von Hatnub, in K. Sethe, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und 
Altertumskunde Agyptens, voL ix. Leipzig, 1928. See too under Hat-Nub. 

Arch, dg* Arch. Archiv fUr Agypt Archdologie^ i vol. Vienna, [1937-8]. 

Arch. Or. Archiv Orientdlnf, Journal of the Oriental Institute, Prague, ii vols. Prague, 1929-39. 

Arm. Sir Robert Mond and O. H. Myers, Temples of Armant, 2 vols. London (Egypt Exploration 
Society), 1940. 
aux. vb. auxiliary verb. 

AZ. Zeitschriftfur dgyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde, 78 vols. Leipzig, 1863-1943. 

B. of D. Book of the Dead. 

BH. P. E. Newberry [and F. LI, Griffith], Beni Hasan, in Archaeological Survey of Egypt, 4 vols. 

London (Egypt Exploration Fund), 1893-1900. 

Berl. AL Agyptische Inschriften aus den kdniglichen Museen zu Berlin, 2 vols. Leipzig, 1913-24. 

Berl. Hu Pap. Hieratische Papyrus aus den kbniglichen Museen zu Berlin, 5 vols. Berlin, 1901-11, 

Berl. leather A. de Buck, The Building Inscription of the Berlin Leather Roll, in Siudia Aegyptiaca /, 48. 
Rome (Pontificium Institutum Biblicum), 1938. 

Bersh. P. E. Newberry, El Bersheh, in Archaeological Surv^ of Egypt, 2 vols. London (Egypt 
Exploration Fund), [1893-4]. 

Bibl. Or. Bibliotheca Orientalis, 6 vols. Leyden (Nederlandsch Instituut voor het nabije Oosten), 1944-9. 
Brit. Mus. Stelae, statues, &c., quoted by their old registration nos., not by the new exhibition nos. 

Mostly published in Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Stelae, 6 rc., in the British Museum, 
8 parts. London, 1911-39. A good photograph of the often quoted Brit. Mus. 614 in 
A. M. Blackman, The Stele of Thethi, in Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 17, 55. 

Br. Thes. H. Brugsch, Thesaurus Inscriptionum Aegyptiacarum, 6 vols. Leipzig, 1883-91. 

DE Buck A. de Buck, The Egyptian Coffin Texts, 3 vols. Chicago (Oriental Institute Publications), 

1935-47* 
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Budge E. A, Walus Budge, The Book of the Dead: the chapters of coming forth by day, 3 vols. 

London, 1898. The black-bound edition, quoted by author's name only with number of 
page and line in page. 

Burchardt M. Burchardt, Die altkanaandiscken Fremdworte und Eigennamen im Agyptischen, Leipzig, 
1909-10, 

Buhen D. Randall-MacIver and C. Leonard Woolley, Buhen, 2 vols., in University of Pennsylvania, 
Eckley B, Coxe Junior Expedition to Nubia, Philadelphia, 1911. 

Bull. Bulletin de Vlnstitut Franpais d'Arch/ologie Orieniale, 47 vols. Cairo, 1901-48. 

c. common gender. 

Cairo Inscriptions in the Cairo Museum published in the Catalogue g/n/ral des antiquiUs dgyptiennes 
du musee du Caire. Numbers between i and 653 are to be sought in L. Borchardt, 
Statuen und Statueiten von Kbnigen und Frivatleuten, 2 vols., Berlin, 1911-25; between 
20001 and 20780 in H. O. Lange and H. Schafer, Grab- und Denksteine des Mitileren 
Reicks, 4 vols., Cairo, 1902-25; between 28001 and 28086 in P. Lacau, Sarcophages 
antirieursau nouvel empire, 2 vols., Cairo, 1904-6; between 34001 and 34186 in P. Lacau, 
Steles du nouvel empire, 2 parts, Cairo, 1909-26. 

Capart, Rue J. Capart, Une rue de tombeaux h Saqqarah. Brussels, 1907. 

Cart.-Newb. Th. IF. Howard Carter and P. E. Newberry, The Tomb of ThoutmSsis IV {Mr. 
Theodore M. Davis* Excavations). London, 1904. 

Cat. d. Mon. I, J, de Morgan, U. Bouriant, and others. Catalogue des Monuments et Inscriptions de P^ypte 
Antique, Tome Premier, De la Frontilre de Nubie h Kom Ombos, Vienna, 1894. 

Caulfeild a. St. G. Caulfeild, The TempU of the Kings at Abydos. London, 1902. 

cans. causative. 

Cem. of Abyd, Cemeteries of Abydos, vol. i by £. Naville, vols. ii, iii by T. E. Peet. London (Egypt 
Exploration Fund), 1913-14. 

Cen. H. Frankfort, The Cenotaph of Seti I at Abydos, 2 vols. London (Egypt Exploration Society), 

^ 933 * 

cf confer = compare. 

Champ. ND. Champollion le Jeune, Monuments de lEgypte ei de la Nubie, Notices Descriptives, 

2 vols. Paris, 1844-79. 

Chass. Ass. E. Chassinat and Ch, Palanque, Une Campagne de Fouilles dans la Nicropote d*Assiout, in 
Mdmoires . . , de PInstitut Fran^ais d'Archiologie Orientale du Caire. Cairo, 1911, 

cl., els. clause, clauses. 

Cl-Vand. j, j. CLtRE and J. Vandier, Tkxtes de la premiere pMode iniermidiaire et de la XI^ Dynastie, 

ist fascicle. Brussels, 1948, 

Coffins Middle Kingdom coffins, quoted from unpublished copies. See too below under de Buck. 

conj. conjunction. 

D, elB, E. Naville, The Temple of Deir el Bahari, 6 vols. London (Egypt Exploration Fund), [1895]- 
1908, Quoted by plate-numbers only, these running consecutively through the volumes. 

D, elB, {XI). E. Naville, The Xlth Dynasty Temple at Deir el-Bahari, 3 vols. London (Egypt Explora¬ 
tion Fund), 1907-13. 

Dar, Ostr. G. Daressy, Ostraca, z vols., in Catalogue Gdn&al des Antiquit/s Egyptlennes du Musee du 
Caire. Cairo, 1901. 

Day. Ken, N. de G. Davies, The Tomb of Ken-Amun at Thebes, 2 vols. New York (Metropolitan Museum 
of Art), 1930. 

Day, Ftah. N, de G. Davies, The Mas/aba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh, Parts i, ii, in 
Archaeological Survey of Egypt. London (Egypt Exploration Fund), 1900-r. 

Day. Rekh, N. de G. Davies, The Tomb ofRekh-^i-rF at Thebes, 2 vols. New York (Metropolitan Museum 
of Art), 1943. 

Dend, W. M. F. Petrie, Dendereh, London (Egypt Exploration Fund), 1900. 

Denkm, See under Leyd. 

dep. pron. dependent pronoun. 
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Destr. il. Naville, £a Destruction des Hommes par les DieuXy in Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology^ iv, (1876), 1-19; viii. (1885), 412-20. New edition by Ch. Maystre, Bull, 

40, 53-115* 

det. deterniinative(5). 

Div, Graph, E. DivAUD, des Papyrus Egyptiens Bilratiques d*aprh les Graphics de Certains Mots, 

Paris, 1924. 
do. ditto. 

DDm. H.L J. D 0 MICHEN, Hisiorische Inschriften altdgyptischer Denkmdhr^ 2 vols. Leipzig, 1867-9. 
Dunh. Dows Dunham, Naga-ed-Dir Stelae of the Fmt Intermediate Period. Published for the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, U.S.A. London, 1937. 

Eb, G. Ebers, Papyros Ebers^ das hermetische Buck fiber die Arzeneimittel der alien Agypter^ 2 vols. 

Leipzig, 1875. Conveniently transcribed in W, Wreszinski, Der Papyrus Ebers, Leipzig, 

1913- 

Eleph, Stela of Amenophis II from Elephantine, published by Ch. Kuentz, Deux stiles dA minophis If 
in Biblioihkque d'itu^ de VlnsHtut Frangais d*Arch/ologie Orientale, Cairo, 1925, 
end. part, enclitic particle. 

Erm, Gramm.* A. Erman, Agyptische Grammatih, 4th edition, in the series Porta linguarum orientalium, 
Berlin, i928« 

Erm. Hymn, A. Erman, Hymnen an das Diadem der Pharaonen, Extracted from Abhandlungen der 
kbnigl, Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschafien, Berlin, 1911. 

Erm. Neucig. Gramm} A. Erman, Neudgypiische Grammatiky 2nd edition. Leipzig, 1933. 

Erm. Spr, d, Wesic, A. Erman, Die Sprache des Papyrus Westcar, Gdttingen, 1889. 
ex., exx. example, examples. 

Exerc. Exercise, 
f. feminine. 

Five Th, T, N. de G. Davies, Five Theban Tombs^ in Archaeological Survey of Egypt, London (Egypt 
Exploration Fund), 1913. 

Florence The numbers are those given in E. Schiaparelli, Museo Archeologico di Firenze, Antichith 
Egizie, Rome, 1887. 
foil, by followed by. 

Fraser, Scar, G, Fraser, A Catalogue of the Scarabs belonging to G, Fraser, London, 1900. 

Gaillard C. Gaillard, Les Poissons Pepr/sent/s dans Quelques Tombeaux Egyptiens de IAncien Empire^ 
in Mitnoires . . . de Vlnstitut Fran^ais dlArchiologe Orientale du Cain, Cairo, 1923. 
Gard. Sin. A, H. Gardiner, Notes on the Story of Sinuhe, Paris, 1916. 

Gebr, N. be G. Davies, The Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrdwiy Parts i, ii, in Archaeological Survey 
of Egypt, London (Egypt Exploration Fund), 1902. 

Gemn, F. W. von Bissing, Die Mastaba des Gem-ni-kaiy 2 vols. Leipzig, 1905, 1911. 

Giza H, Junker, Giza f &c., 8 vols, Vienna (Akademie der Wissenschaften), 1929-47. 

Gol. Naufragi W, Gol^nischeff, Le Conte du Naufragt\ in Bibliothlque d'Etude de Vlnstitut Francois 
dArchiologie Orientale, Cairo, 1912. See too under Sh, S. 

Griff, Stud, Studies presented to F, LL Griffith, London (Egypt Exploration Society), 1932. 

Gunn, Stud. B. Gunn, Studies in Egyptian Syntax, Paris, 1924. 

Gunn, Teti C, M. Firth and B. Gunn, Teti Pyramid Cemeteries^ 2 vols.; vol. i, Text. Cairo, 1926. 
Hamm. J. CouyaT and P. Montet, Les Inscriptions Hiiroglyphiques ei Hiiratiques du Ouddi Hammdmdty 
in M/moires ,,,de Vlnstitut Francois dArch/ologie Orientale du Caire, 2 vols. Cairo, 1912-13 
Haremhab Stela published in W. Max Muller, Egyptological Researches^ i. 90-104, in Publications of the 
Carnegie Institution, Washington, 1906. 

Harh, Tomb and sarcophagus of Harhotpe published in G. Maspero, Trois Anne'es de Fouilles, pp. 133- 
80, in Mdmoires ... de la Mission Arcklologique Frangaise au Caire, Paris, 1885. 

Harris Facsimile of an Egyptian hieratic Papyrus of the Reign of Rameses Ilf tmv in the British 
Museum. London, 1876. 
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Hat-Nub Hieratic inscriptions from the quarry of Hat-Nub, transcribed in El Bersheh (see above, Bersk.)^ 
ii. pis. 22-3. Quoted mainly from here, but for improved editions see above under Anthes. 
Hayes W. C. Hayes, Osiraka and Name Stones from the Tomb of Sen-Mitt (No. 7/) at Thebes. New 
York (Metropolitan Museum of Art), 1942, 

Hearst G. A. Reisner, The Hearst medical Papyrus^ in University of California publications^ Egyptian 
Archaeology voL i. Leipzig, 1905. Conveniently transcribed in W, Wreszinski, Dtr 
Londoner medizinische Papyrus und der Papyrus Hearst, Leipzig, 1912, 

Herdsm, The fragmentary story of the Herdsman, published in A. H. Gardiner, Die Erzdhlung des 
Sinuhe und dU Hirtengeschich^Cy in A. Erman, Literarische Texte des mittleren Reiches 
{Hieratische Papyrus aus den Mniglichen Museen zu Berliny Bd. v.). Leipzig, 1909. 

Hier. F. Ll, Griffith, A Collection of HieroglyphSy in Archaeological Survey of Egypt, London 
(Egypt Exploration Fund), 1898. 
ib ,, ibidem = in the same place or in the same book, 

ideo, ideogram. 

Ikhern, Stela of Ikhernofret, published by H. Schafer, Die Mysterkn des Osiris in Abydos, in K. Sethe, 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und Altertumskunde Aegyptens^ voL iv, part 2. Leipzig, 1904. 
imper. imperative, 

imperf. imperfective. 

indep, pron. independent pronoun, 
infin. infinitive. 

Inscr. dldic, H. Gauthier, La Grande Inscription Dldicatoire d*Afydos, in Bibliothlque d'"Etude de Vlnstitut 
Eranfais d'Arch/ologie Orientale. Cairo, 1912. 
interrog. interrogative 

louiya fi. Navillb, The Funeral Papyrus of louiyay in Theodore M. Davis' Excavations. I-,ondon, 1908. 
JAOS Journal of the American Oriental Societyy 68 vols., Boston, &c., 1849-1948. 

JEA Journal of Egyptian Archaeologyy 12 vols. London (Egypt Exploration Society), 1914-26. 

JjEQ. G. Ji^QUiER Les Prises d'Objets des Sarcophages du Moyen Empircy in Memoires . , . de Vlnstitut 

Franfois d*Archlologie Orientate du Caire, Cairo, 1921. 

JNES Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 7 vols., Chicago, 1942-8. 

Junker, P.L, H. Junker, Die Politische Lehre von Memphis, in Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1941. 

Kopt, VV. M. F. Petrie, Koptos, London (Egyptian Research Account), 1896. 

Kuban P. Tresson, La SiUe de Koubdn, in Biblioihlque d'etude de Vlnstitut Franqais d'ArcMologie 

Orientale. Cairo, 1922. 

L. D. R. Lepsius, DenkntSkr aus Agypten und Athiopien, 6 vols. Berlin, 1849-58. 

L.E. Late Egyptian. 

L. to D, A. H. Gardiner and K. Sethe, Egyptian Letters to the Dead, London (Egypt Exploration 
Society), 1928. 

Lac, Sarc, P. Lacau, Sarcophages Antlrieurs au Nouvel Empire, 2 vols. in Catalogue Gdniral des Antiquif/s 
Egypiiennes du Musee du Caire, Cairo, 1904-6. 

Lac. TR. P. Lacau, Textes Religieux Egyptiens, Premiere Partie. Paris, 1910. Quoted by chapter and 
line. Chs. 85-7 will be found in Recueil de Travaux (see below, Rec.), vols. 32-4. 

Leb, A. Erman, Gesprdck eines Lebensmilden mit seiner Seek, extracted from Abhandlungen derkbnigl, 

Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1896. 

Ledr. E. Ledrain, Les Monuments Egyptiens de la Bibliothlque Nationale. Paris, 1879-81. 

Lef. Gr, G. Lefebvre, Grammaire de VEgyptien Classique, Cairo, 1940. 

Lef. Setkos. E. Lef^bure, Les Hypogees Royaux de Thebes, in Annates du Musie Guimet, Premiere division, 
Le Tombeau de Siti I^, Paris, 1886. 

Leyd, Objects in Leyden, published in P. A. Boeser, Beschreibung der dgyptischen Sammlung . . , in 
Leiden, 12 vols., The Hague, 1908-25. The vols. here used (qu. as Denkm. i. ii. iv) are: 
voL i, Die DenkmSler des alien Reiches \ vol. ii, Die Denkmd/er der Zeit zivischen dem alien 
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und mittUren Meich und des mittleren Keiches: ersh Abteiiung, Steien [the stelae are here, 
however, mostly quoted as Leyd, V 3, &:c,, the old museum designations] ; vol iv, Die 
DenkpiUler des neuen Reiches: erste Abtdlung^ GrUber. 

Lisht J,-E, Gautier and G, J^quier, Mimoire sur les Fouiiles de Licht^ in Mimoires u ^ u de Plnstituf 
Frangais d* Arch/oiogie Orient ale, Cairo, 1902* 
lit, literally, 

Louvre Stelae quoted by registration nos., e.g. Louvre C ii. Chief publications : P, Pierret, Recueil 
d'Inscriptions Inidites du Musie Egypiien du Louvre^ 2 parts. Paris, 1874-8; A. Gayet, 
Musie du Lmvre: Stiles de la XIF dynastie^ Paris, 1889, in Biblioth^que do I'Ecote des 
Hautes jttudes. 

Lutz H, F. Lutz, Egyptian Tomb Steles and Offering Stones of the Museum of Anthropology and 
Ethnology of the University of California, Leipzig, 1927. 

Lyons Stelae quoted from Notice sur les Antiquitis ^gyptiennes du Musie de Lyon^ in Th, DiviRiA, 
Mimoires et Fragments {BibHotklque £gyptologiqu€\ i. 55-112. Paris, 1896. 

m. masculine. 

M.E. Middle Egyptian. 

M.K, Middle Kingdom. 

M, u. K, A. Erman, ZaubersprUche fur Mutter und Kind^ extracted from Ahhandlungen der Mnigl. 

Preuss, Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1901. 

Mar. Abyd, A. Mariette, Abydos, 2 vols. Paris, 1869-80. 

Mar. Ram, A. Mariette, Karnak, Leipzig, 1875. 

Mar, Mast, A. Mariette, Les Mastabas de VAncien Empire, Paris, 1889. 

Medum W. M. Flinders Petrie, Medum, London, 1892. 

Meir A. M. Blackman, The Rock Tombs of Meir^ 4 vols., in Archaeological Survey of Egypt: London 
(Egypt Exploration Fund), 1914-24. 

MiLMasp, Milanges Maspero^ L Orient Anden, Cairo, 1935-8. 

Mentkuw, C. L. Ransom, The Stela of Menthu-weser^ publication of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, 1913. 

Melt W. Gol^nischeff, Die Mettemickstele, Leipzig, 1877. 

Mill. A convenient transcription of the Millingen papyrus in AZ. 34, 38-49. See also G. Maspero, 
Les Enseignernents d*Amenemhdit h son Fils Sanouasrit in Bibliothlque d'itude de 
rinstiiut Francois d*Archiologie Orientale, Cairo, 1914. 

Misc, Greg, Miscellanea Gregoriana: Raccolta di scriitipubblkati nel / centenario della fondazione del Museo 
Egizio. Rome, Vatican, 1941. 

Mitt, viii. ix. Mittheilungen aus den orientalischen Sammlungen, G. Stein dorff, Grabfunde des mittleren 
Reiches in den kbniglichen Museen zu Berlin. Heft VIII, Das Grab des Mentuhotep. 
Heft IX, Der Sarg des Sebk-o — Ein Grabfund aus Gebelin. Berlin, 1896, 1901. 
MitUKairo Miiieilungen des deutschen Ins Hints fUr dgypiische Aliertumskunde in Rairo, 13 vols. Cairo, 

193^44- 

M5ll. ML, G. Moller, HieraHsche LesestUcke^ 3 vols. Leipzig, 1909-xo. 

MOll. PaL G. Moller, Hieratische Paldographk, 3 vols. Leipzig, 1909-12. 

Moll. Rhind G, M6ller, Diebeiden Totenpapyrus Rhind des Museums zu Edinburgh 2 vols, Leipzig, 1913. 
Montet P. Montet, Les Seines de la Vie Privie dans ks Tombeaux Egyptiens de^ lAncien Empire^ in Publi¬ 
cations de la Faoilti des Lettres de VUniversiti de Strasbourg,^ Strassburg, 1925. 

Munich Stelae published in W. Spiegelberg, Agyptiseke Grabsteine und Denksteine aus sUd-deutschen 
Sammlungen : II, Milncken^ von K. Dyroff and B. Portner. Strassburg, 1904. Quoted 
by the numbers of the stelae indicated in the plates, 

Mus. ig, E. Grebaut (later G. Maspero and P. Lacau), Le Musie EgypHen^ 3 vols. Cairo, 1890-1924. 

n. noun. 

n., nn. note, notes. 

Nauri F. Ll, Griffith, The Abydos Decree of Seti /, in Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 13, 193-208. 
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Nav. 6, Navillk, Das Hgypiische Todtenbuch der XVIIL bis XX, Dynastk^ 3 vols. Berlin, r886. 
Quoted by chapter and line. 

Nebesh. W. M. F. Petrie, JVebeshek (Am) and Definneh {Ibhpanhes), Bound up with W, M. F. Petrie, 
Tanis II. London (Egypt Exploration Fund), r888. 

Nominah, K. Sethe, Dtr Nominalsatz im AgypHschtn und Koptischen^ extracted from Abhandlungen der 
pkilologisch-historischen Klasse der k&nigl. Sdchsischen Gesellschaftder Wissenschaften, xxxiii. 3, 
Leipzig, 1916. 

non-end. part, non-enclitic particle. 

Northampt. Marquis of Northampton, W.,Spiegelberg, and P. E. Newberry, Report on some 
Excavations in the T^han Necropolis. London, 1908. 

Nu The papyrus of Nu^ containing an XVIIIth Dyn. version of the Book of the Dead. Published 

in E. A. W. Budge, The Book of the Dead. Facsimiles of the Papyri of Hunefer^ Anhai, 
Kerasher and Netchemet^ with supplementary text from the papyrus of Nu. London, 1899. 
obj. Object. 

Obs. Observation. 

O.E. Old Egyptian. 

O. K. Old Kingdom. 

OLZ. Orientalistische Litteratur-Zeitung^ 29 vols, Berlin, then Leipzig, 1898-1926, 
p., pp. page, pages. 

P. papyrus, papyri. 

P, Bout, xviii. Papyrus de Boulag^ xviii, published in facsimile by A, Mariette, Les Papyrus Agyptiens du 
Musie de Boulaq, Cairo, 187T-2, vol. ii, Pis. 14-55. Quoted by the section numbers given 
in the transcription by A. Scharff published in Zeitschrift fUr dgyptische Sprache und 
Altertumskunde, vol. 57, i**-24**. 

P. Kah. F. Ll, Griffith, Hieratic Papyri from Kahun and Gurob^ 2 vols. London, 1898. 

P.Leyd. F. Chahas (C. Leemans), Aegyptische Hilratische Papyrussen I van het Nederlandscke 

Museum van Oudheden te Leiden. Leyden, 1853-62. 

P. Louvre^226, Papyrus of accounts published by H. Brugsch, Thesaurus Inscriptionum Aegyptiacarum, 
Part 5 (Leipzig, 1891), 1079-1106. 

P, math, Mosc, W, W. Struve, Mathematischer Papyrus des Staatlichen Museums der schbnen KUnste in 
Moskau. Berlin, 1930. 

P, med, Berl. W. Wreszinski, Der grosse medizinische Papyrus des Berliner Museums. Leipzig, 1909. 

P. med. Lond. W. Wreszinski, Der Londoner medizinische Papyrus und der Papyrus Hearst. Leipzig, 1912. 
P. Mock W. Spiegelberg, Ein Gericktsprotokoll aus der Zeit Thutmosis IV, in Zeitschrift fur dgyptische 
Sprache, 63, 105-15. 

P. Pet. [W. Gol^nischkff], Les Papyrus Hi/ratigues Nos. tiij, 1116 A et 1116 B de VErmitage Imp&ial 

h St.~P/tersbourg. [St. Petersburg], 1913. 

P,Ram. Papyri from a tomb below the Ramesseum, mostly unpublished. See, however, under Semnah 
Disp. 

P, Thrin F. Rossi and W, Pleyte, Papyrus de Turin, 2 vols. Leyden, 1869-76. 

Paheri J. J. Tylor and F. Ll, Griffith, The Tomb of Paheri at El Kab, bound up with E. Naville, 

Ahnas el Medinek, London (Egypt Exploration Fund), 1894. 
part. participle. Or sometimes particle, especially in end. part., non-end. part. 

Peas. The story of the Eloquent Peasant, published by F. Vogelsang and A. H. Gardiner, Die 
Klagen des Bauern, in A. Erman, Literarische Texte des mittkren Reiches (Hieratiscke 
Papyrus aus den k&niglichen Museen zu Berlin, Bd. iv), Berlin, 1908. The individual 
papyri are quoted as R (Ramesseum), Bt (Butler), B i (Berlin 3023), and B 2 (Berlin 3025). 
See too below, Vog. Bauen 
perf, perfect or perfective, 

pers. person. 

Petr, Abyd, W. M, F. Petrie, Abydos, 3 vols. London (Egypt Exploration Fund), 1902-4. 
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Petr. Court. W. M. F. Petrie, Jhmbs of the Courtiers and Oa^rhynkhos* London, r9J5, 

Petr. Eg. Nier, H, Petrie, Egyptian Hieroglyphs of the First and Second dynasties. London, 1927. 
Petr. Qurn^ W, M. F. Petrie, Qumeh. London (School of Archaeology in Egypt), 1909. 

Petr. ET, W. M. F. Petrie, The Royal Tombs of the Earliest Dynasties^ 2 vols. London (Egypt Ex¬ 
ploration Fund) 1900-1. 
phon. phonetic, 
phon. det phonetic determinative. 

PiEHL, IH. K. PiEHL, Inscriptions Hiiroglyphiques Recueillies en Europe et en Mgypte^ 3 vols. Stockholm- 
Leipzig, 1886-95. 

PiERRET P. PiERRET, RecutU cPInscriptions Inidites du Musde ^gyptien du Lmvre^ 2 vols., in Etudes 
^gyptologiques^ livraisons 2 and 8. Paris, 1874-8. 
pi., plur. plural. 

Pol. J. Polotskv, Zu den Inschriften der //. DynasHe^ in K. Skthe, Untersuchungen %ur Geschichte 

und Altertumshunde AgyptenSy vol. xi. Leipzig, 1929. 

Pol. Ei. H. J. Polotsky, A,tudts de syntaxe Copte. Cairo {SocidtiS d^archfologie Copte), 1944. 

Fr, G. Jequier, Le Papyrus Prisse et ses variantes. Paris, 1911. This abbreviation is used almost 

only for the maxims addressed to Kagemni, Pap. Prisse^ pp. i-j, see too Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeologyy 32, 71-4. For the maxims of Ptahhotpe, see below, Pt. 
pred. predicate, predicatival. 
prep. preposition, 

pron. pronoun. 

PSEA. Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 40 vols. London, 1879-1918. 

Pt, E. Devaud, les Maximes de Ptahhotep, iexte. Fribourg (Suisse), 1916. Quoted by the 

numbers in the right-hand margin of D6vaud's transcription. 

Ptah. (E.R,A.) R, F. E. Paget and A. A. Pirie, The Tomb of Pt^-hetep, second part of the volume 
entitled J. E. Quibell, The Ramesseum. London (Egyptian Research Account), 1898. 
Puy. N. DE G. Davies, The Tomb of PuyemrS at Thebes, in Publications of the Metropolitan Museum 

of Art, Egyptian Expedition: Robb de Peyster Tptus Memorial Series, 2 vols. New York, 
r 92 2-3. 

Pyr. The religious texts found in the tombs of five kings of Dyn. V-VI at See below, 

p. 18. 

Ppr. K. Sethe, Die altdgyptischen Pyramidentexte, 4 vols. Leipzig, 1908-22, Also posthumously, 

Vbersetzung und Komtnentar zu den altdgyptischen Pyramidentexten, Gliickstadt-Hamburg, 
no date. 

qu. quoted (in full). 

Quib. Saqq. J. E. Quibell, Excavations at Saqqara, 6 vols. Cairo, 1907-23. 

R. IH. E, DE Rouci, Inscriptions Hieroglyphiques Copies en Egypte, 3 vols,, in Etudes Egyptologigues, 
livraisons 9-11. Paris, 1877-8. The plates run consecutively, so that no volume number 
is quoted. 

Rec. Recueil de Travaux Relatifs d la Philologie et h PArchdologie Egyptiennes et Assyriennes, 40 vols. 

Paris, 1870-1923. 

Rekk. P. E. Newberry, The Life of Rekhmara. London, 1900. See too Day. Rekh. above, 

rel. relative. 

Renm J, J. Tvlor, The Tomb of Rtnm, in Wall Dromings and Monuments of El Kah. London, rgoo. 
Rev. d*Eg. Revue dEgyptologie, 5 vols. Paris (Soci^td fran^aise d*Egyptologie), 1933-46. 

Rev. /g. Revue /gyptologique, rst series, 14 vols., 2nd series, 3 vols. Paris, 18S0-1924. 

Rhind T. E. Peet, Tl^ Rfdnd Mathematical Papyrus. London, 1923. 

Rifek Tombs of Rtfah, quoted by tomb-number and line, as published in F. Ll. Griffith, The 
InsadpHons of Sidi and Dir Rifek. London, 1889. 

Sah. L. Borchardt, Das Grahdenkmal des Kbnigs J^athu-rer (in Ausgrabungen der deutschen Orient* 

gesellschaft), vol. 2 (in two parts, text and plates). Leipzig, 1913. 
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Saqq. Mast. i. M. A. Murray, Saqqara Masiabas^ Part i. London (Egyptian Research Account), 1905. 
SavE'Soderbergh, Ag» Denkm* T. Save-Soderbergh, Einige dgyptische Denkmdler in Sckiveden. Uppsala, 
^ 945 - 

ScHARFF A. ScHARFF, Arckdologiscke Beitrdge zur Frage der Entsiehung der IJitroglyphensckrifi^ in 
Sitzungsberickte der Bayeriscken Akademie der Wissensckaften^ Munich, 1942. 

Seas, W. M, F. Petrie, A Season in Egypty iSSj, London, 1888. 

Sebekkhu T. E. Peet, The Stela of Sebek-khuy in The Manchester Museum Handbooks. Manchester, 1914. 

Sebekn. J. J, Tylor, The Tomb of Sebeknekhty in Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab. London, 

1896. 

Semnah Disp. P. C. SxMIther, The Semnah Dispatchesy in Journal of Egyptian Archaeologyy 31, 3-10. See 
too under P, Ram, 
sent., sents. sentence, sentences. 

Sethe, Achiungstexte, K. Sethe, Die Achtung feindlicker Fursteuy Vblker und Dinge auf alidgypiischen 
Tongefdssscherben des Mitileren Reichesy in Abhandlungen der Freussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Berli n, 1926, 

Sethe, Alphabet K. Sethe, Der Ursprung des Alphabetsy in Nachrichten von der K, Gesellschafi der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Geschdftliche Mitteilungeny iqi 6 j Heft 2, 

Sethe, Lesestucke K. Sethe, Agyptische Lesestiicke. Leipzig, 1924. 

Sethe, Rechts K. Sethe, Die Agyptischen Ausdrikke fiir rechts und links und die Hieroglyphenztichen fiir 
Wesfen und Osteuy in Nachrichten der K, Gesellschafi der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 
Philologisch-historische Klasse, 1^22. 

Sethe, Zeitrechnung. K. Sethe, Die Zeitrechnung der alien Agypter im Verhdltnis zu der der andern Vblkery 
'm Nachrichten von der K. Gesellschafi der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. Philologisch-historische 
Klassey iqiq-20, 

Sh, S. The story of the Shipwrecked Sailor, Papyrus Leningrad ////, published as above, see P, Pet, 
Convenient transcription of the text in A. M. Blackman, Middk-Egyptian StorieSy Part I, 
pp. 41-8, being Bibliotheca Aegyptiacay If Brussels, 1932. See too above, Gol. Naufragi, 
Sign Pap, F. Ll. Griffith, The Sign Papyrusy in Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis, London (Egypt 
Exploration Fund), 1889, 
sim. similarly. 

Sin, The story of Sinuhe, published by A. H. Gardiner, Die Erzdhlung des Sinuhe und die 

HirtengeschicktCy in A. Erman, Literarische Texie des mitileren Reiches {Hieratische Papyrus 
aus den kdniglichen Museen zu Berliny Bd. v). Leipzig, 1909. The principal manuscripts 
are quoted as R (Ramesseum papyrus) and B (Pap, Berlin 3022). Convenient transcription 
in A. M. Blackman, Middle-Egyptian StorieSy Part I, pp. i"4i, being Bibliotheca Aegyptiacay 
Ily Brussels, 1932. See too above, Card. Sin. 

Sinai A. H. Gardiner and T. E. Peet, The Inscriptions of Sinaiy part I, London (Egypt Exploration 
Fund), 1917. Second edition, by J. Cerny, in preparation, 
sing. singular. 

Sitz, Bay, Ah. Sitzungsberichie der Bayeriscken Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

Sitz, Berl. Ak, Sitzungsberickte der koniglich Freussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

Ssut Tombs of Asyilt, quoted by tomb-number and line, as published in F. Ll. Griffith, The 

Inscription of Siut and Der Rif eh, London, 1889. 

Sm. J. H. Breasted, The Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrusy 2 vols., being Oriental Institute Publications, 

vol. iii. Chicago (University of Chicago Press), 1930. 

Some Aspects A. H. Gardiner, Some Aspects of the Egyptian Language, in Proceedings of the British 
Academyy vol. xxiii. London, 1937. 

Sphinx SpkinXy Revue Critiqueembrassant leDomaine Eniitrde V Egyptologity 22 vols. Uppsala, 1897-1925. 

Spieg.-Portn. I. W. Spiegelberg and B. Portner, Agyptische Grabsteine und Denksteine aus sud-deutschen 
Sammlungen, I Karlsruhe, MulhauseUy Sirassburg, Stuttgart, Strassburg, 1902. 

Stud^ Aeg, I Studia Aegyptiaca /, in Analecta Orientaliay 17, Rome, 1938. 
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subj. subject. 

Suppl. A. H. Gardiner and M. Gauthier-Laurent, Supplement to Gardiner^s Egyptian Grammar, 
Neuilly-sur-Seine, 1935. 

T, Cam, The Carnarvon tablet, published by A. H, Gardiner, The Defeat of the Hyksos by Kanwse^ in 
Journal of Egyptian Archaeology^ iii* 95-110. 

Tarkhan I W. M. F. Petrie and others, Tarkhan I and Memphis V London, 1913. 

Th, T S, Theban Tombs Series^ edited by Norman de G. Davies and Alan H. Gardiner. London (Egypt 
Exploration Fund [Society]), 1915-33. VoL I, The Tomb of Amenemh^t, by Nina de 
G. Davies and* Alan H. Gardiner. 

Vol. II, The Tomb of Anlefoker and of his wife Senet^ by Norman and Nina de Garis Davies. 
Vol. Ill, The Tombs of Two Officials of Tuthmosis /K, by Norman and Nina de Garis Davies, 
Vol. IV, The Tomb of Huy, by Nina de Garis Davies and Alan H. Gardiner. 

Vol, V, The Tombs of Menkheperrasonb, Amenmose, and Another, by Nina and Norman de 
Garis Davies. 

Ti G. Steindorff, Das Grab des 7 H, in Verbffentlichungen der Ernst von SUglin Expedition in 

Agyptetu Leipzig, 1913. 

TSd F. B{isson de la) R(oque), Tod {1^34 b 1936). Cairo (Institut Fran9ais d'Arch^ologie Orientale), 

^ 937 - 

trans. transitive. 

Turin Stelae quoted by the numbers given in A. Fabretti, F. Rossi, and R. V. Lanzone, Eegio 
Museo di Torino, 2 vols. Turin, 1882-8. 

Two Sculptors N. de G. Davies, The Tomb of Two Sculptors at Thebes, in Publications of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Egyptian Expedition: Robb de Peyster lytus Memorial Series. New York, 

1925* 

Unt, K, Sethe, Untersuchungen %ur Geschichte und Altertumskunde Agyptens, 7 vols. Leipzig, 

1896-1915. 

Urk. G. Steindorff, Urkundtn des Ugyptischen Altertums. 

Section I, K, Sethe, Urkunden des alien Reichs, Leipzig, 1903. 

Section IV, K, Sethe, Urkunden der / 5 . Dynastie, hisiorisch-biograpkische Urkunden, 4 vols. 

Leipzig, 1906-9; vol. i, second edition, 1927-30. 

Section V, H. Grapow, Religiose Urkunden, 3 parts. Leipzig, 1915-17. 

Vand. Mo. J. Vandier, [Tomb of Ankhtifi-Nakht at Mo*alla]. Publication in preparation, 
vat. variant. 

Varille, Kamak L A. Varille, Karnak L Cairo (Institut Fran9ais d’Archdologie Orientale), 1943. 
vb. verb. 

Verbum K. Sethe, Das dgyptische Verbum im altdgyptischen, neudgyptischen, und koptischin, 3 vols. 

Leipzig, 1899-1902. 
virt. virtual. 

VoG. Bauer F. Vogelsang, Kommentar zu den Klagen des Bauern, in K. Sethe, Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte und Altertumskunde Agyptens, vol. vi. Leipzig, 1913. 
vs. verso, i.e. on the reverse of a papyrus. 

Wb. A. Erman and H. Grapow, Wdrterbuch der dgyptischen Sprache, 5 vols. Leipzig, 1926-31. 

Weill, Deer. R. Weill, Zes Dicrets Royaux de PAncien Empire Egyptien. Paris, 1912. 

IVestc. A. Erman, Die Mdrchen des Papyrus Westcar, in Mittheilungen aus den Orientaliscken Sammlungen, 
Heft V, vi. Berlin, 1890. 

Wilb. Comm. A. H. Gardiner, The Wilbour Papyrus, 3 vols. Vol. II, Commentary. Brooklyn and 
Oxford, 1948. 

Wolf, Bewaffnung. W. Wolf, Die Bewaffnung des altdgyptischen Heeres. Leipzig, 1926. 

WZKM Wiener Zeitschrift fUr die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 51 vols. Vienna, 1886-1948, 

Zahlworte. K. Sethe, Von Zahlen und Zahlworten bei den alien Agyptern, in Sekriften der WissenschafUichen 
Gesellschaft Strassburg, part 25. Strassburg, 1916, 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

Through the skill of the Oxford University Press minor errors, mostly pointed 
out by Dr. T. G. Allen and often consisting of no more than a single sign, letter or 
numeral, have been corrected on thirty-four pages without necessitating new negfa- 
tives. On thirty-four other pages, however, the details to be rectified seemed important 
enough to call for photographic replacement The pages in question are jl, 65, dy, 6g, 
7-2- 77- 7^. 88, 99, /j-j, /^7, 138, 139, 144,14s, 156, 189, 195, 197,20^, 206,248, jjS, 

363, 402, 405, 408, 427, 445, 4S2, 515, //7, 585, and attention is invited especially 
to those pages the numbers of which have been printed in italics. For the rest, what 
now follows is necessitated by the reason stated in my Preface to the present edition; 
here, it will be observed, have been incorporated all the Additions and Corrections 
on p. xxviii of the Second edition. 

pp. xix—xxviii. Additional abbreviations used in the marginal notes: 

Barns J. W. B. Barns, The Askmoleau Ostracon 0/Stnuhe, Oxford, 1952. 

Koel E. Edel, Aliagypiiscke Grammatik, I, in Analecta OrientaJia^4, Rome, 

1955 - 

Firch. O. Firchow, Agyptologische Studien, Berlin, 1955. 

Kamose Stela of king Kamose found at Karnak and to be published by Labib 
Habachi. 

V.KC.StUejur. P. Lacau, Une stele juridique de Karnak, SuppUment aux Annales 
du Service des AntiquiUs de P^gypte, Cakier No. 14, Cairo, 1949. 
Lit. Fr. R. Caminos, Literary Fragments in the Hieratic Script, Oxford, 1956. 

Mo*alia J. Vandier, Mo* alia, la tombe d'Ankhtifi et la tombe de Sdbekhotep, 

Cairo, 1950. 

Oudh. Med, Leiden, Rijks-Museum van Oudheden, Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen. 
Leyden, second series, 1920, foil. 

P, Hek. T. G. H. James, The Hekanakhte Papyri. In preparation. 

P. Ram. See nowSiR Alan Gardiner, TheRamesseum Papyri, Oxford, 1955; also 

for Nos. 1-5, J. W. B. Barns, Five Ramesseum Papyri, Oxford, 1956. 
WiNLOCK H. WiNLOCK, The Rise and Fall of the Middle Kingdom in Thebes, 
New York, 1947. 

p. I, § I, 1 . 3. It must be mentioned, however, that A. Scharff placed the accession 
of Menes in 2850 b.c. 

p. 6, § 4, end. The date and localization of the Bohairic dialect are discussed anew 
in P. E. Kahle, Bala*izah, Oxford, 1954, i. 248-52. 
p. 12, n. I. Griffith’s admirable article has now been reprinted, fEA 37, 38 foil 
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p. 15, 11 . 15 foil, from bottom. Champollion, however, mistakenly took f|] to read m, 
not ms, see yEA 38, 127. 

p. 23, n. 7. Add: Now published in full Lac. Stele jur. [for this abbreviation see 
above]. 

p. 24^, 1 . 3 from end. For Neferrohu read Neferty, see G. Posener in Rev. d’Fg. 
8, 174; 

p. 27, n. 3. = for m already under Kamose, Ann. 39, 252. 

p. 78, n. 18. Add-. Sim. ky-s mnd ‘her other breast’, P. Ram. IV, D 2. 2. 
p. 94, 11 . 6, 5 from end. .Some modification is needed in the statement ‘ The other 
form of wnn, namely (§ 107), is probably never used in simple affirmative 

statements with adverbial predicate.’ For an exception see: 

ir m wn-i m hrd, wn-i m smr when I was a child, I was a Friend, 

Anthes 22, 2-3. Here and in other cases the verb-form {§ 448 ; p. 373, 

1. 7) appears to carry an implication of past time as in later stages of the language, 
p. 110, § 140. To the second ex. add the affirmative one : ksy pw 

grt hdt ‘ base it is to destroy ’, varr. of M and C to P. Pet. 1116 a. 12 i. 
p. 120. In n. 2 delete Amrah 29, 2 and in n. 4, 1 . 7 for ib. 390, 7 read Urk. iv. 390, 7. 

p. 130, n. 11. For no, 3 read 110, 4. To n. 16 add : Sim. Ann. 4, 130, 10. 

p. 135, n. 18. This supposed use must be cancelled, see Barns, 24, 33. 
p. 152, § 202. For exx. of the negative relative adjective written see Mo'alia. 
Index, p. 293. See too my article yEA 34, 23. 
p. 156, §205, 4, 1 . 5. Delete dwi ‘evilly’ together with n. 36a. Edel has 

shown me that this writing, taken as an adverb p. 81, 1. 3 from end in the 2nd 

edition, but now corrected, is merely an unusual writing of the adjective ; 

he points out that the status of this stem as a triliteral is proved by the masculine 
infinitive in sdiv{i'i) ‘calumniating me’ Urk. i. 223, 16; a further proof is the 
writing of the adjective in bw dwy ‘evil’ (n.) quoted below, p. 417, 1. 8. 

p. 165, n. 10. Delete the reference Sin. B 255-6, see Barns, 28, 46. 

p. 176, last line but one. For hands read fingers. 

p. 198, n. 15. For Sinai 139, 8 substitute now SinaP, 141 w, 8. 

p. 180, § 239. James quotes an example where ^r sdm-f r&i&rs to past time : 

^'^*^^£.[1 l}r wn Hr hr mrt grg-{i) s(y) now Horus wished that 1 should 
restore it. Mo'alia la 2. 

p. 202. In the heading Expenditure out of this amount it would be preferable to 
substitute for the first word Apportionment or Specification ; for this use of 
simw, not in my Vocabulary, see Wb. iv. 290, 13; for the following ^nt see 
§ 174, 2. 
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p. 204, n. 4. For my reply to Edel see y NES 8, 165 foil. 

p. 210, n. 7. Another ex. of the rare transitive use of Spss, see yEA 38, PI. 8, 97. 

p. 223, § 298, end. For forms like IPl.Vi showing the plural strokes see the 

Sign-list, Z 2 (p. 536) with n. 19. 

p. 225, § 300. In the ex. marked (< 5 ) for ^ read 

p. 226, § 301, 1 . 9. For Nb-hrw-Rc read Nb-hpt-Rr ] hence also ‘ Nebhepetret’ in 1 . 10 
and see below on p. 499, P 8. 

p. 22S, § 304, I. Much rarer is the use of -|-infinitive after rdi, ex. 

di‘w st hr sdm n amw they placed themselves at the 
service (lit. at hearing the call) of the Asiatics, Kamose 18 ; somewhat similarly 
Amarn. 6, 15, 6. 

p. 240, n. 8d, 1 . 5. Before 49, insert JA OS. 

pp. 248 foil. Vergote in his article La fonction dtt pseudoparticipe in Firch. 338 
foil, classifies the uses of the Old Perfective somewhat differently. It is un¬ 
fortunate that he. like Lefebvre and Edel, retains the lucus a non lucendo 
nomenclature ‘ pseudo-participle ’. 

p. 246, § 322, first &x.,for read . 

p. 250, 1 . 7 from end, for Hrp- read Shm-, see Gunn’s note f EA 31, 6, n. 7, and in 
1. 5 from end read -powerful for -leader. 

p. 255, 1 . 6. As an alternative to the negation of the construction with ?'-j-infinitive 
by nn James quotes «« r f}pr he shall not come into exis¬ 

tence, Mo'alia IIa 2. 

p. 256. At the end of sentence (4) in the Egyptian-English exercise for read 
Three lines lower down add the note : * See § 76, 2. 

p. 261, n. 34. After Pt. omit: 65, qu. § 349. 

p. 262, § 342, 1 . I of third paragraph. For read 

p. 267, § 352A. For the negative w, extremely rare in M.E., add ■ — 

hp w Hmji ilwtf nb, iwr w sw iwrf Hemen will not 
receive any things of his, and his heir shall not inherit from him. Mo'alia III, 
6-7 (p. 206); sim. ib. Ill, 5. II. 

p. 278, top line. For p. 303, n. 19 read p. 304, note to which add: ddyf, Anthes, 
20, 6. 

p. 294, n. I, To Hamm. 47, lo-i ; add 191, 5 ; 

p. 304- § 387, 3- The ^dmw»n»f form. Edel, §§ 665-7 has convincingly shown that 
all the O.E. writings with ending -w are either plurals or duals, and he therefore 
argues that the form should be called the sdmnf, not the sdmwnf, relative form 
(his spellings). He may be right, though his attempt to explain away the three 
M.E. exceptions quoted by me can hardly be regarded as satisfactory. 

p. 314, delete n. 4a of the 2nd edition; I revert to my former reading wnn, see my 
arguments quoted Barns, p. 23, top left. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

p. 321, § 407, 2. A clear ex. of sdmtf aSttr m is m wnt f}ryt hnc 

Ti-wr when there was war with the nome of Abydos, Cairo 46048. 

p. 325. The omitted n. 6 should read: ® Berl. Al. i. p. 258, 20. 

P- 347. § 434 - Add to the last line: But the negative verb tm can also be used, ex. 

I fk stpwt r nmt-ntr choice, pieces of meat 

shall not enter into the god’s slaughter-house, de Buck, ii, 174, i. 

p. 348, n. lod. Add a second ex.: t’r{y)fyi st ‘so say I it’. Lac. Stele jur. 18. 

P- 359 > § 446. R. A. Parker, in his article The Function of the Imperfective ^dm-f in 
Middle Egyptian {Rev. d'Rg. 10, 49 foil.) produces demotic evidence in favour 
of Polotsky’s theory of this verb-form, but I see no reason for modifying my 
own statement on the subject. 

p. 363, § 447. This paragraph has been left unaltered save for a short precautionary 
addition to n. i, partly because I do not fully understand Edel’s objections 
raised in correspondence with me, and partly because I have seen no means, in 
the limited space at my disposal, of bettering my general argument. I take it 
that Edel has no fault to find with my sub-sections (i) and (2). The forms 
ending in -w quoted under (3) have certainly become less mysterious through 
his fine discovery of a distinct sdmwf form with infixed formative -w. see his 
§§ 511-30; most, if not all, of my M.E. exx. are accepted by him; some of them, 
especially the sddw-tn of p. 365, n. 18, clearly have prospective or future meaning. 
My sub-section (4) requires further consideration, but I do not agree with Edel’s 
attempted refutation of Sethe’s view as stated at the bottom of my p. 363 ; the 
h^yf and ihcf of Pyr. 923^? stand as direct variants of one another, and the 
writing ihnw in Pyr. 1346^ is not disposed of by his § 514. On the other hand 
I have no great confidence in my argument at the top of p. 364. As regards 
the following paragraph Clere’s doubts printed on p. 427 of my 2nd edition still 
appear to me valid, but have been omitted in the present edition because no 
advantage is to be gained by prolonging discussion on so hypothetic a matter. 

P- 377 > §456, first paragraph. Clere has shown (Firch. 38 foil.) that in both the 
clichds here discussed im-if) should be read and that the general sense is ‘Nothing 
(bad or reprehensible) came about from (or through) me ’. 

P- 3891 § 468, end, add as a second Obs. ; For iw followed by a noun other than the 
subject see below the addition to p. 412, § 507, i. 

p. 392. At the end of § 477 add-. 5. For a unique case of chc followed by an adverbial 
predicate James quotes — fhf rs mht ti pn r drf hr 
sdiw'-aXiA so South and North, the entire land is a-tremble’ (lit. ‘under trembling’). 
Mo'alia IlyS 2. The ex. in 4 above is quite consistent with this, since the old 
perfective is in use the equivalent of an adverb or adverbial phrase (§ 311). See, 
moreover, the ex. with ckc-n here immediately following. 
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P- 393 . § 482, I. At end add-. A case closely similar to that quoted as an addition to 
p. 392 is once found: — ^If-n t} pn r dr-f hr 
shr nb ddy-f then was this entire land subject to every counsel spoken by him, 
Anthes, 20, 5. 

p. 407, § 498. An exceptional use of pw is found in the context ‘to make transforma¬ 
tions into a phoenix, a swallow, a falcon or a heron, pw mr-k whichever 

you will’, Urk. iv. 113, 14. A somewhat similar employment of iht is quoted 
in §500, 5. 

p. 410, 1 . I. For read 

p. 412. To § 507, I add-. DE Buck quotes cases where Iw introduces a noun other 
than the subject, exx. ^w Hr rdiw (§ 465) n-f irt-f to Horus 

has been given his eye. Budge, 139, 5 (corrected); sim. Nav. ch. i b, 13 {Id)-, 
had iw rdiw irt nt Hr n-f been written, this would have conformed to the rule 
of §507, I, but would have offended against the rule of word-order §66. A 
somewhat similar case quoted by the same scholar is 

iw Nwt tn srwd Npn sips this Nut, this N makes to flourish her light, de Buck, 
vi. 154, h. 

p. 415, 1 . 8. For plan read foresee. 

p. 417,11. 11-13. Allen makes the plausible suggestion that we should render ‘I 
have said this and what I have said is truth’. In that case the exceptional use 
postulated by me would be disposed of. 

p. 442, Ai. n. ®. Allen, quoting de Buck iii, p. ix, n. 2, points out that the Coffin Text 
exx. where the ^ of is replaced by I] are doubtful evidence of the reading si. 

p, 462, under F 5, 1 . 3. After ‘ prescription ’ read-, also det. in blint ‘ pylon ’ 

L/rh. iv. 167, 15.—Under F 14, to n. 2 add: Sim. ib. 109, 17. 

p. 466, F 46, n. I, 1 . 5. Delete the reference Sag^. Mast. i. 2. Cerny notes that dbn 
here means, not the weight, but a basket or box, see Wb. v. 437, 16. 

p. 470, G 26, 1 . I. For Det. read Ideo. 

p. 470, G 27, n. 2. A damaged, but certain, ex. of \df\r ‘ flamingo ’ in the Ramesseum 
Onomasticon, see AEO. i. 9. 

p. 470, G 29. The Latin name of the jabiru should have been given as Mycteria 
ephippiorhyncus sen senegalensis, Shaw; and in n. i for 30, i. read 30, 12. 

p. 481, M 19, The sign is more completely explained by M. A. Murray, Ancient 
Egypt 1929, 43 ; I] here is a later perversion of one of the half-loaves {gsw, 4X7) 
seen on the earliest offering-tables, exx. Sacjq. Mast. i. i. 2. 23 ; j depicts a vase 
of the type shown ib. 22, cf. also Dav. Sheikh Said, PI. 9. In hieratic a sign like 
M 43 is substituted for 1 ^, see Moll. Pal. i. No. 286. 

p. 489, N 28. For the reading see de Buck i. 46, a. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

p. 495, O 21. is used also as a more general word for ‘temple’, ‘chapel’, Wd. iii. 
465, 6, masc. in Urk. iv. 734, 15 ; 743, 7. 

p. 498, O 48. After Use as last insert : Phon. mJifi in ml}nt ‘carnelian’, see 

JEA 38, 13. 

p. 499, P 8. The existence of variants of the prenomen (©^}^ giving j'j' (see n. 4 
and WiNLOCK, PI. 40, 5; 41, 9. 17; 42, 19) shows that J there represents a 
feminine word which, in spite of Sethe’s view AZ. 62, 3 foil., can only be 
^pt ‘oar’, see below Aa 5, n. 5 and Wb. iii. 68, 4. The reading Nb-hpt-Rr (so 
in my ist edition, but changed to Nb-f^rw (f)-Rc in the 2nd) is further indicated 
by arguments showing that the king Menthotpe whose name was written with 
the oar was identical with him whose prenomen is written ; see my article 
to appear in vol. i of the resuscitated Mitt. Kairo. At all events the word f}rwt 
‘oar’ listed in Wb. iii. 324, 6 lacks any foundation and should be deleted; the 
origin of the phonetic value fir{^') of J remains unknown, 
p. 508, S 34. For the reading of ^ with initial r Allen quotes de Buck iii. 399, e, 
B5C ; see too Bersh. ii. 6, 5. 

p. 513, T 14, 1 . 4 from end: for (i) read (y) and before it insert', {e) of | S 38 and 
“I S 39 in 'li'j’i cwt ‘animals.’ Also add as note-. Hamm. 110, 2. 
p. 520, U 36. Add to n. ^•. also Rev. d'dg. i. 104. 

p. 524, -ft V 19; at end of n. i read-. Montet 95; according to Keimer, Bull, de 

I’Inst. d'Rg. 32, 10 the horizontal stroke merely represents the ground-level. 
To n. 12 add-. In Westc. ii, 7 ‘Gepack’ is suggested Wb. v. 51, 12; so too 
Faulkner in fEA 37, 114. 

p. 524, V 20, left, 1 . 2, for cross-bar read horizontal stroke. 

p. 539 Aa 2 o, 1 . 8, after ‘embalmer’ add: hence also phon. det. in mrwt 

‘love’.”* At end add as note iia: Hamm, no, 8; 191, 7, further perverted 

to 0 in Anthes, 20, 4. 16; 30, i. 

P- 553. left-hand column, 1 . 8 from end, mstead of estate, property read transfer of 
property. 

p. 557, left. twt comprises sheep and goats, but excludes oxen and the like ; 

it is used also of wild animals generally. The sense ‘ flock ’ ‘ herd ’ given by me 
is not entirely satisfactory. 

p. 584, left-hand column, after 1 . 11 insert ; ® fjy ‘what a § 258A, p. 427, 

p. 591, left-hand column, 1 . 7 from bottom, after shrine of Anubis add : temple, chapel, 
p. 593, right-hand column; 1 13, instead ^(probably cans.) read-, (caus., infin. sd}{). 
p. 594, right-hand column, 11. 13-11 from bottom, delete from Tp (^) Smrw ... to 
Elephantine. I hope to show elsewhere that the true reading is Tp-rs, and that 
the expression means no more than ‘ the extreme South ’. 
p. 603, right-hand column, 1. 4, after same sense insert -. also trans., amuse someone. 
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INTRODUCTION 

A. THE EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE 

§ 1. The subj^ect of this manual is the Language of the ancient Egyptians as 
revealed in their Hieroglyphic Writings. The earliest inscriptions go back as 
far as the First Dynasty, which can in no case be placed later than 3000 b. c., while 
some authorities favour a date many hundreds of years earlier. The same script lived 
on far into the Christian era; the latest hieroglyphs known are at Philae and dated 
to A. D. 394; the next latest show the names of the Roman emperors Diocletian 
(yr. 12, A. D. 295) and Traianus Decius (a. d. 249-251). Thus the use of the earliest 
form of Egyptian writing, though at the last confined to a narrow circle of learned 
priests, covers a period of three or even four thousand years. In the course of so 
many centuries, grammar and vocabulary were bound to change very considerably, and 
in point of fact the Egyptian spoken under the Roman occupation bore but little 
resemblance to that which was current under the oldest Pharaohs. It is true that 
the new modes of parlance which came into existence from time to time were by no 
means adequately reflected in the contemporary hieroglyphic inscriptions; for in 
Egypt the art of writing was always reserved to a conservative and tradition-loving 
caste of scribes, upon whose interests and caprice it depended how far the common 
speech of the people should be allowed to contaminate the wdw ntr, ‘the 

god’s words’. None the less, the idiom in which the public records of the Twentieth 
Dynasty (about i200-]085 B.c.) are couched differs widely from that found, for 
example, in the royal decrees of the Sixth Dynasty (about 2420-2294 b.c.). To 
avoid confusing the beginner’s notions, it is obviously desirable that he should confine 
his attention to some special phase of the language; and there are many reasons 
which render Middle Egyptian more suitable for that purpose than any other phase. 

§ 2. It is with Middle Egyptian, therefore, that this book will be exclusively 
concerned. Middle Egyptian, as here understood, is the idiom employed in the stories 
and other literary compositions of the Middle Kingdom (Dynasties IX—XIII, roughly 
from 2240 to 1740 B.C.), as well as in the public and private monumental inscriptions 
of that period and also far down into the Eighteenth Dynasty (1573-1314 B.C.). 
Much later, when the scribes of the Ethiopian and Saite Dynasties (715—525 B.c.) 
adopted a deliberately archaistic style of writing, it was to Middle Egyptian that 
they reverted. There is evidence to show that the renaissance which, after a certain 
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§2 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

interval of disruption, followed the end of the Old Kingdom, was marked by a great 
development of literary activity; a florid, metaphorical style now came into vogue, and 
a number of tales and semi-didactic treatises were written which obtained a wide 
celebrity, and were copied and recopied in the schools. For this reason, the period 
covered by Middle Egyptian may be considered the classical age of Egyptian literature. 
Another reason which makes the language of the Twelfth Dynasty particularly 
suited to the purposes of the novice is that linguistically the business documents 
belonging to that time differ less from the contemporary literary works than those 
of any other period. Middle Egyptian has further the advantage of being more 
consistently spelt than other phases of the language, and it is in this phase that the 
inflexions of the verb are best displayed in the writing. Lastly, the number of 
Middle Egyptian texts which have been preserved is very great, and comprises 
religious, magical, medical, mathematical, historical, and legal compositions, besides 
the literary works and business documents already mentioned. 

§ 3 . Affinities and characteristics of Egyptian.* The Egyptian language 
is related, not only to the Semitic tongues (Hebrew, Arabic, Aramaic, Babylonian, 
&c.), but also to the East African languages (Galla, Somali, &c.) and the Berber 
idioms of North Africa. Its connexion with the latter groups, together known as 
the Hamitic family, is a very thorny subject, but the relationship to the Semitic 
tongues can be fairly accurately defined. In general structure the similarity is very 
great; Egyptian shares the principal peculiarity of Semitic in that its word-stems 
consist of combinations of consonants, as a rule three in number, which are theoreti¬ 
cally at least unchangeable. Grammatical inflexion and minor variations of meaning 
are contrived mainly by ringing the changes on the internal vowels, though affixed 
endings also are used for the same purpose ; more important differences of meaning 
are created by reduplication, whole or partial (exx. in ‘ brother ’, inin ' be brotherly 
towards ’; imiw ‘ elder later form imim ®), or, in one or two special cases, by prefixed 
consonants (causatives in i, like ifn^ ‘ cause to live ’; nouns with the formative 
consonant tn, like m^nt ‘ ferry-boat ’ from Anl ‘ row ’; ^-formations, like nftft ‘ leap 
away', beside ftft ‘leap’). There are, moreover, many points of contact in the 
vocabulary (exx. Eg. hib ‘count’, Arab. hasaba\ Eg. ink ‘I’, Hebr. 'dndk%\ Eg. 

* The present state of the question is well summarized in G. Lefebvre, ‘ Sur I'origine de la langue 
^gyptienne' in Chronique d^Egypie^ ^93^} with full bibliographyj see too the same scholar's Grammaire 
de VEgypiien dassique^ §§ 1-7. The relationship to both families is certain, but comparisons of vocabulary 
become the more hazardous the further they are pushed. For the Semitic affinities see especially A, Ember, 
Egypto-Semiik Studies^ Leipzig, 1930; Fr. Cal ice, Grundlagen der Ugyptisch-semiiischen Wortvergleichung, 
Vienna, 1936; for the Hamitic, E. Zyhlarz, Ursprung und Sprackcharakier des Alidgyptiscken^ Berlin, 1933. 
The comparison with Hamitic labours under the difficulty that hardly any ancient written records exist, 
while that with Semitic has rendered much good service, particularly in the realms of morphology and syntax. 

* Egyptian writing omits the vowels, so that our transliterations of the hieroglyphs display only the 
consonantal skeleton; see below, § 7. 
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AFFINITIES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF EGYPTIAN §3 

lj.mnw ‘eight’, Hebr. shenidue/i), though these are very frequently obscured by 
metathesis and- by unobvious consonantal changes (exx. Eg. sdm ‘hear’, Arab. 
sami^a ; Eg. lb ‘heart’, Arab, lubbu ; Eg. ^)ib ‘ be healthy’, Arab, salima). In spite 
of these resemblances, Egyptian differs from all the Semitic tongues a good deal 
more than any one of them differs from any other, and at least until its relationship 
to the African languages is more closely defined, Egyptian must certainly be classified 
as standing outside the Semitic group. There are grounds for thinking that it is 
a language which, possibly owing to a fusion of races, had, like English as compared 
with the other Teutonic dialects, disintegrated and developed at an abnormally 
rapid pace. This may be well illustrated in the case of the verb: no trace of the 
old Semitic imperfect has survived in Egyptian, where, moreover, the old Semitic 
perfect is already much restricted in its use; and it is exceedingly interesting to note 
that the participial formations by which these tenses have been or are being replaced 
heard of him’ = he hears’; ‘ heard to him’ = 'he has heard’) find 

analogies in certain of the most recent offshoots of the Semitic family, namely the 
Neo-Syriac dialects.^ The state of affairs just described is exhibited even in the 
oldest known stages of Egyptian. The evidence from the noun is less illuminating, 
but the oldest forms which can be deductively reconstructed (exx. liar ‘ face'; 

‘ ') show by the quantity of their vowels that the case-endings of early Semitic 

had already vanished. The entire vocalic system of Old Egyptian may indeed be 
proved to have reached a stage resembling that of Hebrew or modern Arabic as 
compared with classical Arabic; the free and open vocalization of the earlier times 
(cf. in classical Arabic ragUlun) has given place under the influence of a strong tonic 
accent to a system in which all the secondary syllables are shortened down and 
subordinated to the one accented vowel in the ultimate or penultimate syllable; 
a theoretic, prehistoric naidrata ‘goddess’ has in historic Egyptian become '‘nidr^t, 
which we may infer to have been the pronunciation about the time of the Pyramids.’ 

Towards the end of the Old Kingdom new grammatical tendencies manifest 
themselves. The ‘ synthetic ’ tenses sdm-f and sdni-tif mentioned above are first 
supplemented and then gradually replaced by ‘ analytic ’ forms. Thus iw-f hr sdtn 
‘ he is upon hearing’ (cf. French il est d lire) appears in Old Egyptian side by side 
with i^wy'he hears', though it does not wholly replace the latter until the Coptic 
period (below, § 4). In Late Egyptian, i. e. the vernacular of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
and after, such analytic forms already predominate. In various respects the relation¬ 
ship of Late Egyptian to Middle Egyptian is closely parallel to the relationship of 
French and the other Romance languages to their common parent Latin : in the 
already mentioned substitution of analytic for synthetic verb-forms, cf. je vais faire, 

' See Brockelm.^nn, Grutidriss der vergkichenden Grammatik der settUtiscken Sprachen, i, § 264 e. 

^ See Appendi.x .'V and the literature tliere quoted. 
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§3 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

‘ I am going to do as against Latin faciam ; in the possession of an indefinite article 
derived from the word for ‘ one ’ (Late Eg. wf, French ««) and a definite article 
derived from a demonstrative adjective (Late Eg. pi, French ie — Latin ill ^; in the 
substitution of new words for many old words signifying quite common things (ex. 
‘head’, Middle Eg. tp, Late Eg. didi\ Latin caput, French tHe, from Latin testa) \ 
and, lastly, in the fact that Middle Egyptian, like Latin, survived as the monumental 
and learned language long after it had perished as the language of everyday life. 

The most striking feature of Egyptian in all its stages is its concrete realism, 
its preoccupation with exterior objects and occurrences to the neglect of those more 
subjective distinctions which play so prominent a part in modern, and even in the 
classical, languages. Subtleties of thought such as are implied in ‘ might‘ should 
‘ can ‘ hardly ’, as well as such abstractions as ‘ cause ’, ‘ motive ' duty ’, belong to 
a later stage of linguistic development; possibly they would have been repugnant 
to the Egyptian temperament. Despite the reputation for philosophic wisdom 
attributed to the Egyptians by the Greeks, no people has ever shown itself more 
averse from speculation' or more wholeheartedly devoted to material interests; and 
if they paid an exaggerated attention to funerary observances, it was because the 
continuance of earthly pursuits and pleasures was felt to be at stake, assuredly not out 
of any curiosity as to the why and whither of human life. The place taken elsewhere 
by meditation and a philosophic bent seems with the Egyptians to have been 
occupied by exceptional powers of observation and keenness of vision. Intellectual 
and emotional qualities were ordinarily described by reference to the physical gestures 
or expressions by which they were accompanied, thus ‘ liberality ’ is ‘ extension of 
hand ’ {mt-f), ‘ cleverness' is ‘ sharpness of face (sight)' (spd-kr). Another feature 
of Egyptian is its marked preference for static over dynamic expression; apart 
from the rare survivals of the active Old Perfective, there is no genuine active tense, 
all others being derived from passive or neuter participles.® No less salient a 
characteristic of the language is its concision; the phrases and sentences are 
brief and to the point Involved constructions and lengthy periods are rare, though 
such are found in some legal documents. The vocabulary was very rich, though, 
as may be inferred from our previous statements, not equally well developed in every 
direction. The clarity of Egyptian is much aided by a strict word*0rder, probably 
due in part to the absence of case-endings in the nouns. There remains to be 
mentioned a certain formalify that is conspicuous in Egyptian writings—a rigidity 
and conventionality which find their counterpart in Egyptian Art. The force of 

* This general verdict is not vitiated by the sporadic occurrence of texts showing a real speculative or 
scientific interest, such as the exegetic text published by Breasted under the title ^ The Philosophy of 
a Memphite Priest* {AZ, 39, 39), or the Edwin Smith medical papyrus edited by the same scholar. These 
were doubtless the creations of individuals far above the average intellectual standard. 

“ Gardiner^ ‘Some Aspects of the Egyptian Language^, in J^roc. Brit, Acad, XXIII, 1937. 
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tradition discouraged originality alike in subject-matter and in expression, but there 
are some notable exceptions. For a brief estimate of the value of Egyptian literature 
see below, p. 24c. 

§ 4. Different stages of the language.^ Bearing in mind the fact that the 
written language reflects the spoken language of the different periods only to a limited 
extent, and that monumental records on stone are always more conservative than 
business documents and letters on potsherds and papyrus, we may roughly dis¬ 
tinguish the following linguistic stages : 

Old Egyptian : the language of Dynasties I-VIII, about 3180 to 2240 b.c.® This 
may be taken to include the language of the Pyramid Texts (below, §13), which, 
however, displays certain peculiarities of its own and is written in a special ortho¬ 
graphy. Otherwise the surviving documents of this stage are mainly official or 
otherwise formal—funerary formulae and tomb-inscriptions, including some bio¬ 
graphical texts. Old Egyptian passes with but little modification into 

Middle Egyptian, possibly the vernacular of Dynasties IX-XI, about 2240- 
1990 B.C., later contaminated with new popular elements. In the later form it survived 
for some monumental and literary purposes right down to Graeco-Roman times, while 
the earlier form was retained as the religious language. 

Late Egyptian: the vernacular of Dynasties XVIII-XXIV, about 1573 to 
715 B.C., exhibited chiefly in business documents and letters, but also in stories and 
other literary compositions, and to some extent also in the official monuments from 
Dyn. XIX onwards. There are but few texts, however, wherein the vernacular 
shows itself unmixed with the ‘ classical’ idiom of Middle Egyptian. Various foreign 
words make their appearance. For some other characteristics, see above, pp. 3-4. 

Demotic : this term is loosely applied to the language used in the books and 
documents written in the script known as Demotic (see below, §8), from Dyn. XXV 
to late Roman times (715 b. c. to d. 470). Here again the old ‘classical’ idiom is 
blended with later, vernacular elements, often inextricably. 

Coptic : the old Egyptian language in its latest developments, as written in the 
Coptic script, from about the third century a. u. onwards ; so called because it was 
spoken by the Copts,® the Christian descendants of the ancient Egyptians, in whose 
churches it is read, though not understood, even at the present day. After the Arab 
conquest (a. d. 640) Coptic was gradually superseded by Arabic, and became extinct 
as a spoken tongue in the sixteenth century, Coptic is written in the Greek alphabet 
supplemented by seven special characters derived ultimately from the hieroglyphs, 

‘ B. H. SxRiCKER, ‘ De Indeeling der Egyptische Taalgeschiedenis', in Oudkeidkundige Mededeelingen, 
XXV, Leyden, 1944. 

* The dates adopted are approximately those given by Sewell in The Legacy of Egypt, Oxford, 1942; 
those prior to Dyn. XII are much disputed. 

* The name Copt is doubtless a corruption of the Greek ' Aiguptos’, i.e. Egypt. 
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§ 4 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

namely: ly = .f/i = hieroglyphic ffi /(/) 

q --= / = „ 

£ = kk = ,, J only in the Bohairic dialect; 

the Akhmimic a differentiation from £^, answers the same purpose. 

= ^ = hieroglyphic ^ h 

i #) 

^ = S ~ ^ ^ 

\ = U dit 

The importance of Coptic philologically is due to its being the only form of Egyptian 
in which the vowels are regularly written.' It must not be forgotten, however, that 
Coptic represents a far later stage of the language than even the most vulgar 
examples of late Egyptian. The vocabulary is very different from that of the older 
periods and includes many Greek loan-words, even such grammatical particles as \Liv 
and 8c. The word-order is more Greek than Egyptian. To a certain extent, at least, 
Coptic is a semi-artificial literary language elaborated by the native Christian monks; 
at all events it is extensively influenced by Greek biblical literature. The first tentative 
efforts to transcribe the old Egyptian language into Greek letters belong to the second 
century a.d. , and are of a pagan character (horoscopes, magical texts, and the like). Several 
dialects of Coptic are distinguished, of which the following are the most important: 

1. Akhmimic : the old dialect of Upper Egypt, which early gave place to $a<ldic. 

2. Sa<idic (less correctly written Sahidic): the dialect of Thebes, later used for 
literary purposes throughout the whole of Upper Egypt. 

3. Bohairic : doubtless originally the dialect of the Western Delta only,^ but later, 
after the removal of the Patriarchate to Cairo in the eleventh century, the literary 
idiom of the whole of Egypt. 


B. THE EGYPTIAN WRITING 

§ 5. I'he hieroglyphic writing ® is an offshoot of pictorial art, a very early 
and important function of which was to provide a visible record of facts and occur¬ 
rences, accessible to those who for one reason or another were beyond the range of 
the spoken word. The limitations of pictorial art as a medium for conveying or 
storing information are, of course, obvious ; and recorded history may be considered 
to have been non-existent until, shortly before the end of the Pre-dynastic period, the 
Egyptians discovered the principle of the rebuS or charade. The new departure 
consisted in using the pictures of things, not to denote those things themselves or any 

^ See Appendix A at the end of the book. ® See Crum’s remsirks, yJSA, 27, 180. 

* For the general theory see Sethe, Das hieroglyphische Schriftsystem^ Leipzig, 1935 ; also in wider 
perspective, Id., Vom Bilde zum Buchstaben,\^^vpzv^y Apopular account by the present writer,2,61. 
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THE HIEROGLYPHIC WRITING §6 

cognate notions, but to indicate certain other entirely different things not easily sus¬ 
ceptible of pictorial representation, the ndmes of which chanced to have a similar sound. 
Obviously proper names could only be communicated in this way, and it is perhaps 



VtrSO OF THE SLATE PALETTE OF NaRMER (DyN. I). 

This is one of the oldest specimens of Egyptian writing known. 

The name of the king, written with the «rr-fish and the ?»r-chisel, 
occupies the rectangle (below, p. 72) between the Hathor-heads. The 
other small hieroglyphs give the names or titles of the persons over 
whose heads they are written \ the captured chieftain may have been 
named Washi (harpoon pool V), The group at top on right was 
probably intended as explanation of the picture in the centre ’ at this 
early date the gist of complete sentences could apparently be con¬ 
veyed only by symbolical groups of which the elements suggested 
separate words. The conjectural meaning is: The falcon-god Horus 
(i.e. the king) leads captive the inhabitants of the papyrus-land (2>- 
m^w ‘the Delta 

with them that hieroglyphic writing began (see the annexed cut). The method was 
that by which Prior Burton, in the Middle Ages, playfully symbolized his name by 
a thistle or burr placed upon a barrel or tun. In similar manner, the notion of high 
^ See Ranke in Studia Orientalia (Helsingfors, 1925), 167 ff.; Keimer in Aegyptus^ 7, 169 ff, 
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§ 5 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

numbers such as ‘ thousand ’ or ‘ ten thousand ’ could only have been conveyed 
pictorially by the thousandfold or ten-thousandfold repetition of a stroke or of the 
object to which the number referred; and even if the draughtsman had accomplished 
this laborious task, the spectator desirous of grasping the meaning would have been 
condemned to the hardly less laborious task of counting the strokes or objects so 
depicted. The Egyptians adopted a simple way of avoiding this difficulty. The 
word for ‘ thousand ’ in Egyptian was kha, and that for ‘ ten thousand ’ was djebaf ; 
but kha in Egyptian also meant ‘lotus’ and djebaf meant ‘finger’. In order, there¬ 
fore, to write ' 32,000 cattle’ in hieroglyphs all that was necessary was to depjct three 
fingers and two lotus-plants in close proximity to the image of an ox, thus :— 

As is hinted by the example just quoted, Egyptian hieroglyphic writing did not 
attempt completely to replace pictorial elements by sound-elements; throughout the 
entire course of its history that script remained a picture-writing eked out by phojietic 
elements. Hieroglyphic writing may be said to have come into existence as a properly 
differentiated entity at the moment when, in a given pictorial representation, one 
portion of the objects figured was shown in miniature and was clearly intended to be 
interpreted in terms of language, while the other portion, of larger size, was no less 
clearly intended to be construed purely visually without reference to language. The 
development of Egyptian writing is well epitomized in those sculptured scenes on the 
walls of tombs or temples where what cannot easily be represented pictorially is 
conveyed by sequences of hieroglyphic signs graven above the figures to which 
they refer. By this means we may not merely watch the ancient craftsmen at their 
work, but even overhear their banter and listen to the songs they sang. 

§ 6. Even in the fully developed form of hieroglyphic writing only two classes 
of signs need be clearly distinguished. These are : (i) sense-signs or ideograms 
(Greek idea ‘ form ’ and gramma ‘ writing ’) ; (2) SOund-signs or phonograms 
(Greek phone ‘ sound ’ and gramma ‘ writing ’). 

1. Ideograms or sense-signs signify either the actual object depicted, as © 

‘ sun ’, ‘ hill-country ’, or else some closely connected notion, as © the sun in the 

sense of ‘ day ^ a scribe’s palette, water-bowl, and reed-holder in the sense of 
‘ scribe ’, ‘ write ’, or ‘ paint 

2. Phonograms or sound-signs are signs used for spelling, which, although 
originally ideograms and in many cases still also employed elsewhere as such, have 
secondarily acquired sound-values on the principle explained in § 5. Examples 
are r, from original «=> ‘ mouth ’, in Egyptian ra-, n p + r, from original n 
‘ house ’, Egyptian paru.'‘‘ 

^ In strictness ideograms represent words rather than objects or notions connected therewith. Never¬ 
theless, substitution of the term ‘ word-sign ’ could only obscure the clear distinction above made. 

^ The pronunciations here given are reconstructions from Coptic po‘mouth* and -nojp in'seneniop ‘roof’. 
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THE HIEROGLYPHIC WRITING 

§ 7. Vowels not written.' In reading the last section, the student has doubt¬ 
less noted that the sound-values derived from •=, the ideogram of the ‘ mouth ’ (ra), 
and from n, the ideogram of the ‘house’ {paru), were said to be, not ra and pdru, but 
simply the consonantal elements entering into those two words, namely r and p -V r. 
To put it differently, the Egyptian scribes ignored the vowels in writing. It thus came 
about that both these signs could be used in a far greater number of different words 
than would otherwise have been the case: •=* might virtually represent ra, rdy r^, re, 
dr, dr, er, or any other combination of vowel and r that the Egyptian language 
might contain ; similarly n might stand, not only for p&ru, but also ior pdr, dpr, epr, 
cpra, and so forth. A like neglect of the vowels is seen in Phoenician, Hebrew, and 
Arabic, though in certain other Semitic scripts (Babylonian, Ethiopic) the vocalization 
is always indicated. The reason for the Egyptian omission of the vowels is not far to 
seek. It is characteristic of the family of languages to which Egyptian belongs that 
one and the same word presents different vocalizations according to the forms that it 
assumes and the contexts in which it appears; thus the ideogram for ‘house’ m, 
pronounced par (from pdru) in isolation, may well have represented */^r^when 
followed by a genitive and *pra{yyu) in the plural. Such a variability of the vowels 
could not fail to engender the feeling that the consonants were all that mattered, 
whereby it became easier to utilize the sign n for writing other words pronounced 
with p + r m that order, whatever vowels they may have possessed. In actual fact 
n is found in the writing of words which we have reason to believe may have been 
spoken as *prdref or *perrdref, ‘ he habitually goes up and *prdyet ‘ spring ’. 

§8. Hieroglyphic writing is only one of three kinds of script which in course 
of time were evolved in Ancient Egypt. Out of hieroglyphic sprang a more cursive 
writing known to us as hieratic> and out of hieratic again there emerged, towards 
700 B.C., a very rapid script formerly sometimes called enchorial but now always 
known as demotic. None of these styles of writing utterly banished the others, 
but each as it arose restricted the domain of its progenitor. In the Graeco-Roman 
period all three were in use contemporaneously. 

Hieroglyphic owes its name to the fact that in the latest times it was employed 
almost exclusively for ‘ sacred’ (Greek hteros) inscriptions ‘sculptured’ (Greek 
on temple-walls or on public monuments. At the outset hieroglyphic was used for 
all purposes; on stelae of stone and the like the signs are incised, or more rarely in 
raised relief, without interior markings; in temples and tombs where their decorative 
effect was of account the hieroglyphs were often executed with the most elaborate 
detail and beautifully coloured; upon papyrus the outlines were, on the other hand, 
abbreviated to a very considerable extent. For specimens of these different types of 

* Sethe’s convincing views on this topic are vindicated by De Buck in BibL Or, i, 11 against Schard 
in Sitz, Bay, Ak, 1942, 72, n. 311. 

^ The asterisk * indicates that the reconstruction so marked is purely hypothetical. 
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hieroglyphic writing see the Frontispiece, Plate I. As time went on, hieroglyphic 
became restricted more and more to monumental purposes, though for religious texts 
it was in general employment even on papyrus down to the end of Dyn. XX ; as an 
occasional medium for writing texts on potsherds or papyrus it survives right down 
to Christian times. 

Hieratic,* so called because in the Graeco-Roman age it was the usual script 
employed by the priests (Greek hleratikos ‘ priestly ’), is the name now given to all the 
earlier styles of ivriting cursive enough for the original pictorial forms of the signs to 
be no longer clearly recognizable. Hieratic was nothing more, in the beginning, than 
hieroglyphic in the summary and rounded forms resulting from the rapid manipula¬ 
tion of a reed-pen as contrasted with the angular and precise shapes arising from the 
use of the chisel. Under the Old Kingdom, hieratic is hardly differentiated from 
hieroglyphic. Under the Middle Kingdom and in the Eighteentli Dynasty hieratic is 
invariably used on papyrus, except for religious texts; it is developing a relatively 
consistent orthography of its own and distinguishes both more and less cursive 
varieties. Religious texts on papyrus begin to be written regularly in hieratic about 
Dyn. XXI, and from that time onward sporadic inscriptions on stone in the same 
script are found. In the latest period, as already said, hieratic was generally employed 
by the priests when writing religious texts on papyrus. 

Deinotic ® (Greek de7ndtikos ‘ popular ’), or enchorial (Greek enkhorios ‘ native ’) 
as some of the earliest decipherers called it, is a very rapid form of hieratic 
that made its first appearance about the time of the Ethiopian Dynasty. Throughout 
the Ptolemaic and Roman ages it was the ordinary writing of daily life, and is occa¬ 
sionally found even upon stelae of stone. 

For specimens of hieratic and demotic see Plate II. With demotic we are not 
concerned at all in this work, and with hieratic we deal only in so far as it has been 
converted or, to employ the usual term, ‘transcribed’, into hieroglyphic. Individual 
hieratic hands differ as all handwriting is apt to differ; for this reason Egyptologists, 
before translating a hieratic text, habitually transcribe it Into hieroglyphs, just as the 
modern printer sets up a modern author's manuscript in type. 


C. BRIEF HISTORY OF EGYPTIAN PHILOLOGY 

§ 9. The tradition and its interpreters. ' As Christianity spread throughout 
E&ypb knowledge of the old native scripts and lore, long since the jealously 

* See Moller, Hieratische Paldographie^ 3 vols., Leipzig, 1909-12; Erganzungskeft^ 1936; also Id., 
Hieraiischt LesestUcke, 3 vols., Leipzig, 1909-10. On the transcription of hieratic see Add. § 63 a. 

^ See W. Spiegelberg, Demotische Gramniatiky Heidelberg, 1925; W. Erichsen, Demotische LesesiUcke^ 
2 vols,, Leipzig, 1937-9; Fr, Lexa, Grammaire dimotique igyptienne^ I, II, Prague, 1939-40. 

^ See P. Marestaing, Lts rcriiures egyptiennes ei Pantiquite classique^ Paris, 1913; H. Sottas and 
K. Drioton, Lifroduttion a PHude dcs hicroglyphes^ Paris, 1922. 
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L. ®i 1.1.0 ’!? f 


LITERARY HIERATIC OF THE TWELFTH DYNASTY {Pr. 4, 2-4), 
WITH TRANSCRIPTION 






OFFICIAL HIERATIC OF THE TWENTIETH DYNASTY (Abbott 5, 1-3), 
WITH TRANSCRIPTION 
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LITERARY DEMOTIC OF THE THIRD CENTURY B.C. (Dem. Chron. 6, 1-3), 
WITH TRANSCRIPTION 


SPECIMENS OF HIERATIC AND DEMOTIC 

with hieroglyphic transcriptions in a modem Egyptological hand. 
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guarded secret of a dwindling priestly caste, fell into oblivion. In the second century 
candidates for the priesthood had still to show a knowledge of demotic and hieratic. 
In the third century demotic is no longer used for documents, though there are 
demotic inscriptions at Philae dating as late as a. d. 452,^ i. e. some sixty years 
after the final disappearance of the hieroglyphs. After this, there remains only the 
tradition of the classical writers and the early Fathers, whose confused and mutually 
contradictory statements, if they point anywhere, point in a direction diametrically 
opposed to the truth. Scattered remarks in Herodotus, Diodorus, and Tacitus, to 
mention only the better known authors, do indeed imply that plain narratives of 
historical events formed part, at least, of the substance of the hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
and Josephus expressly states that the celebrated work of the historian Manetho was 
compiled from such sources. An obscure passage in the Stromateis of Clement of 
Alexandria {flor. a. d. 200) may also be interpreted as affirming that the hieroglyphs 
comprised phonetic signs. But the sane testimony just mentioned was altogether 
outweighed by the assertions of those whose beliefs and predilections were of 
a mystical kind. In the treatise On Isis and Osiris Plutarch compares the content 
of the hieroglyphic writings to the maxims of the Pythagoreans. 'I'he climax was, 
however, reached by Horapollo, a native of Upper Egypt who flourished in the 
second half of the fifth century. His treatise Hieroglyphica, written probably in 
Coptic but surviving only in a Greek translation, combines correct notions of the 
meanings of many hieroglyphic signs with the most grotesque allegorical reasons for 
those meanings. Thus, the goose ^ symbolizes ‘ son ’ because of that bird’s intense 
love of its offspring, the hare serves to write the word for ‘ open ’ because the 
hare’s eyes always remain open, and so forth. Fantastic explanations of this type 
appealed all too readily to the medieval mind, and until the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century the opinion persisted almost as an article of faith that the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs gave symbolic expression to recondite philosophical and religious 
doctrines. That erroneous opinion derived a new impetus from the learned specula¬ 
tions of the very man to whom the western world owes the revival of its interest in 
the Coptic language and literature. This was the Jesuit Athanasius Kircher, an 
accomplished Orientalist to whom was entrusted the translation of a Coptic-Arabic 
vocabulary brought home from Egypt by Pietro della Valle. Kircher’s Prodromus 
Coptus sive Aegypiiacus, published in 1636, marks the beginning of a long sequence 
of books upon Coptic, a subject upon which no inconsiderable volume of information 
was available when at last scholars obtained the key to the decipherment of the 
hieroglyphs.^ For this, however, the time was not yet ripe; and the theories of 
Kircher as to the content of the hieroglyphic inscriptions exceed all bounds in their 

’ F. Ll. Griffith, Demotic Graffiti of the Dodecaschoenus, p. ii. 

’ See the admirable account given by £t. QuAXREMfeRE, Recherches sur la langue et la littdrature de 
I'Pigypte, Paris, 1808. 
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imaginative folly. The cartouche of the Pharaoh Apries, encountered on a Roman 
obelisk, signifies to Kircher that ‘ the benefits of the divine Osiris are to be procured 
by means of sacred ceremonies and of the chain of the Genii, in order that the 
benefits of the Nile may be obtained 

§ 10. The decipherment of the hieroglyphs.’ A gainst such fruitless specula¬ 
tions the occasional acute observations of exceptional men like de Guignes, War- 
burton, and Carsten Niebuhr could avail but little in the absence of some definite 
clue to the decipherment of the ancient scripts. Such a clue was at last provided 
when some French soldiers, working on the foundations of a fortress at Rosetta, 
came across a trilingual inscription in Greek, demotic, and hieroglyphic (1799). This 
inscription, ever since famous under the name of the Rosetta stone, proved from its 
Greek portion to be a decree in honour of the young king Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
which the priests of Egypt caused to be erected in all the temples of the land 
(ig6 1). c.). Unhappily only a relatively small portion of the hieroglyphic text is 
preserved, and doubtless it was for this reason, though partly also on account of 
the symbolic nature then attributed to the hieroglyplis, that scholars first directed 
their attention towards the demotic section. The stone itself had passed into the 
hands of the English, but a copy remained with the celebrated Frencli orientalist 
Silvestre de Sacy. After an abortive attempt of his own, de Sacy handed the copy 
on to the Swedish diplomatist Akerblad, a man of considerable attainments at that 
time devoting himself to oriental researches in Paris. Within the short space of two 
months Akerblad succeeded, by a comparison of the Greek and the demotic texts, in 
identifying in the latter all the proper names occurring in the former, besides 
recognizing, alphabetically written in their correct Coptic forms, the words for 
‘ temples’ and for ‘ Greeks together with the pronominal suffix for ‘ him ’ and ‘ his ’. 
In the Leltre d Mr. de Sacy.^ published in 1802, a first and most important step is 
taken towards the goal reached by Champollion just twenty years after. That 
Akerblad failed to make any further progress along tlie road where he had proved 
so admirable a pioneer was due to a prepossession from which he was unable to free 
himself; the words deciphered by him had been alphabetically written, and he 
therefore believed that the demotic writing was exclu,sively alphabetic. 

The next great advance was due to an Englishman, no less a personage than 
the celebrated Thomas Young, the author of the undulatory theory of light. A man 
of deep learning and wide interests. Young was ever ready to try a new puzzle; so 
when in 1814 a copy of the Rosetta stone fell into his hands he attacked the problem 
with zest. While approving of Akerblad’s results so far as they went, he quickly 
realized that demotic teemed ivith signs that could not possibly be explained as 

* See particularly A. Erman, Die Eniziffentng der Hieroglyphen in Siizungsberichfe der preussiscken 
Akademk der Wissemchaftm^ 1922; and an excellent article 1 by F. LI. Griffith] in The Times Literary 
Supplementj 2 February 1922. 
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alphabetic. Further, he grasped the fact that the demotic and hieroglyphic systems 
of writing were intimately related. Noticing that the Greek section was full of 
words which repeated themselves, he used these as a basis for dividing up all three 
sections into their component words, and it was not long before his Greek-demotic 
vocabulary amounted to eighty-six groups, most of them correct, though his attempts 
to indicate the sounds of which they were composed and to adduce Coptic equiva¬ 
lents were as a rule mistaken. In i8i6 he announced further discoveries obtained 
from material other than the Rosetta stone. He had now identified long passages 
on papyri (belonging to the ' Book of the Dead ’) written in hieroglyphic and in 
hieratic, and had so established the equivalence of the pictorial and cursive forms 
of the signs. He was certain that both demotic and hieroglyphic consisted largely 
of phonetic elements; and having demonstrated the fact, guessed long before by 
de Guignes and Zoega, that the ‘ cartouches ’ or ‘ royal rings' seen in the hieroglyphs 
contained the names of kings and queens, ‘very ingeniously but rather luckily 
identified the cartouche of Berenice in addition to the known one of Ptolemy, and 
correctly suggested that another cartouche must be that of Manetho’s Thuthmosis 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty. He also pointed out in hieroglyphic the alphabetic 
characters for f and t, and the " determinative ” used in late texts for feminine names, 
and recognized from variants in the papyri that different characters could have the 
same powers—in short, the principle of homophony. All this was mixed up with 
many false conclusions, but the method pursued was infallibly leading to definite 
decipherment 

Meanwhile Jean Francois Cliampollion, the young French scholar who was 
destined to win immortal fame as the decipherer of the hieroglyphs, had as yet but 
few positive results to record. Born at Figeac in the D^partement du Lot on the 
23rd December 1790, Champollion’s interest in Egypt had awakened at a very early 
age. In his twelfth year he was already conversant with the rudiments of Hebrew 
and Arabic, and from that time onward his enthusiasm for things oriental, warmly 
encouraged by his elder brother Jacques Joseph Champollion-Figeac, never flagged. 
As a student at Grenoble he applied himself to the study of ancient history, together 
with Coptic and all alphabets and systems of writing which might lead him to his 
then already clearly perceived goal, the decipherment of the Rosetta stone. At the 
age of eighteen he became professor at the same university. A few years later his 
republican sympathies brought him into serious trouble. Banished from Grenoble, 
he returned in 1816 as a schoolmaster to his native town of Figeac. In 1817 he is 
back at Grenoble, conducting a school and serving as librarian of the local Academy 
of Sciences. These posts he lost in 1820, and sought refuge with his brother in 
Paris. Throughout this agitated period of his life, despite keen interests in other 
directions, Jean Francois was constantly adding to his store of Egyptian and Coptic 
* Professor Griffith’s verdict, in the article quoted above, p. ra, n. i. 
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knowledge, ever and again trying new solutions of the problem; when at last the 
truth was borne in upon him with all the vividness of a revelation, his complete 
mastery of the available materials enabled him to extend his discoveries with a speed 
and a sureness far beyond the scope of any of his contemporaries. 

Passing over Champollion’s early writings, the first and most arfibitious of which 
was the geographic portion, in two volumes, of a projected encyclopaedic work to be 
called L'Egypte sous les Pharaons (1814), we now turn our attention to the actual 
decipherment. Close study had brought him the conviction that the three kinds of 
Egyptian writing were mere modifications of one another, and when, in the summer 
of 1821, he printed his brochure on the hieratic script, he had no difficulty in convert* 
ing the demotic groups known to him into hieratic, and thence into hieroglyphic. 
With the name of Ptolemy both in hieroglyphic and in demotic he was long since 
familiar from the Rosetta stone, and about this time he became acquainted with the 
demotic papyrus Casali, where he found and, as his biographer assures us, at once 
transcribed into hieroglyphs a name which he rightly conjectured to be that of 
Cleopatra. Confirmation of this conjecture was, however, for the moment missing. 
But only for the moment. In 1815 W. J. Bankes, exploring the temple of Philae, 
had discovered a base block covered with Greek inscriptions in honour of Ptolemy 
Physcon and the two Cleopatras, near to a fallen obelisk which appeared to 
have stood upon it. Both the base and the obelisk were transported to England 
in 1819 to adorn Mr. Bankes’s park at Kingston Lacy. A lithograph of the 
Greek and hieroglyphic inscriptions was made for Bankes in 1821, and in the 
following January Letronne forwarded to Champollion a copy with Young’s 
suggestion of Cleopatra scribbled by Bankes against the cartouche. It seems 
highly improbable that either on this occasion or previously Young’s ingenious 
but unproven conjectures can have materially helped Champollion, or even have 
influenced him in any way; but his failure to state exactly what he knew of the 
Englishman’s work has done untold harm, however unmerited, to Champollion’s 
reputation. 

Akerblad had read the demotic name of Ptolemy alphabetically, and Champollion, 
though always inclined to hark back to his incompatible theory of the purely 
symbolic character of the hieroglyphs, had proved, by his identification of the demotic 
signs with those contained in the cartouche of Ptolemy that the 

hieroglyphs also could, at least on occasion, be alphabetic. The values attached by 
him to the individual hieroglyphs were now confirmed by the cartouche of Cleopatra 

bt)th cartouches the signs □ for p, ■£[ (or 0^ and ^ for /, 

‘ The earlier stages of Egyptian, as we have seen (§ 7), do not indicate the vowels. Just as in the 
Hebrew writing of German employed by the German-Polish Jew the old semi-consonants wdw and yddh are 
employed for o and i respectively, so too here the loop, originally wi (see § 19 for this mode of trans¬ 
literation), is secondarily employed for o. See AZ. 34, 54 ; also Z,eitschr. d. deutsch. Murgenl. Ges. 77,145-7. 
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were found standing in exactly the positions where they were to be expected. The 
sign ^ for t in ‘ Ptolemaios ’ differed, indeed, from the sign ■= which represented t in 
‘ Cleopatra’, but the discrepancy could be easily explained by the principle of homophony 
(the representation of the same sound by different signs), of which Champollion was 
well aware. For the rest, the two cartouches provided him with a number of other 
equivalences which could not fail to assist him in his search for further identifications. 
These the following months brought in unexpected abundance ; among the cartouches 
successively transliterated and identified were those of Alexander, Berenice, Tiberius, 
Domitian, and Trajan, besides others containing such imperial titles as Autocrator, 
Caesar, and Sebastos. 

The problem was thus solved so far as the cartouches of the Graeco-Roman 
period were concerned. But what of those belonging to the older times ? Were the 
hieroglyphs of an earlier age also in part alphabetic, or were they wholly figurative, as 
Champollion had so often suspected ? It must be remembered that he was far less 
well equipped with material for answering this question than many of his English 
contemporaries. It was on the 14th September 1822 that he received from the architect 
Huyot copies of bas-reliefs in Egyptian temples which finally dispelled his doubts. 
The first cartouche which he noticed was from a rock-temple at Abu Simbel between 
the first and second cataracts. In this cartouche he at once recognized 

the two-fold p familiar to him from his alphabet. Separated from this by a problematical 
sign was the circle of the ‘ sun ’, in Coptic re. The royal name Ramesses or Rameses 
flashed across his mind, as he read re-?-s-s. The possibility thus envisaged became 
a certainty a few minutes later, when on another sheet he observed the cartouche 
C' ^fflPy with the ibis Thoth at its head and, following the ibis, the signs which he 
assumed to read mes. Surely this could be none other than the king Tuthmosis’ of 
Manetho’s Eighteenth Dynasty. Confirmation of the value of (Ij was soon found by 
him in the Rosetta stone, where this hieroglyph formed part of the group corresponding 
to the Greek yeveOXta, a word which at once suggested the Coptic mist, mose ‘give birth’. 

From that moment onward each day brought its new harvest. Champollion 
realized that there was no longer any reason for holding back his discoveries, and 
on the 29th September he read at the Academy his memorable Lettre a M. Dacier 
relative a falphabet des hidroglyphes phondtiques. In this letter he characteristically 
makes no mention of his decipherment of the names Ramesses and Tuthmosis. 
Those discoveries, together with numberless others, were reserved for the marvellous 
Prdcis du systdme hidroglyphique, which appeared in 1824. Prolonged visits to Turin 
and to Egypt filled no small part of the remainder of Champollion’s short life. On 
the 4th March 1832 he died, at the early age of forty-one. 

§ 11. The successors of Champollion. The collection of new materials and the 

* More familiar to the general reader under the erroneous modern form Thothmes. 
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investigation of these left Champollion no time for setting forth a reasoned account of 
his conclusions, nor yet for forming pupils. Long before his death he had acquired a 
deep instinctive knowledge of the old Egyptian language ; he could elicit with ease the 
meaning of most simple inscriptions and texts on papyri, and the whole perspective of 
Egyptian history lay clear before him. The posthumous grammar and dictionary 
appeared between 1836 and 1844, and though edited by Champollion-Figeac with the 
devotion of which the elder brother had shown himself so splendidly capable, sadly 
betrayed the lack of the master’s revising hand. An unworthy scepticism as to the 
value of Champollion’s achievement signalizes the years following his death. A new 
impetus was, however, given to the study of hieroglyphs by Richard Lepsius’s Lettre 
a M. le professmr H. Rosellini, published at Rome in 1837. Here the eminent 
German .scholar, whose colossal Denknmler aus Agypten und Nubien later supple¬ 
mented the great publications of monuments by Champollion and Rosellini, submitted 
the decipherment to a penetrating and judicious re-examination and pronounced the 
foundations to be sound. Samuel Birch, whose first publications date from 1838, was 
an indefatigable translator and editor of hieroglyphic texts. His short but admirable 
Dictionary of Hieroglyphics (1867), printed in the fifth volume of Bunsen's work entitled 
Egypt's Place in Universal History, was at length succeeded by Heinrich Brugsch’s 
far larger Hieroglyphisch-Demotisches Worterbuch (vols. i-iv, 1867-8; supplement, 
vols. v-vii, 1880-2), which, even at the present time, retains a considerable value. 
Brugsch’s philological work embraced all corners of the field, but his principal dis¬ 
coveries were in demotic, of which he may be considered the real pioneer [Grammaire 
d^motiqiie, 1855). In hieratic the greatest advances were made by Goodwin in England 
(1817-1878) and Chabas in France (1817-1882). In the latter country Emanuel de 
Rouge (1811—1872) was a brilliant translator of hieroglyphic texts and author of an 
important grammatical work. The late Sir Gaston Maspero, whose published work 
covers the years 1871-1916, had an admirable feeling for the civilization of Ancient 
Egypt, and his vast activities, extending over the entire range of the subject, make him 
the outstanding figure among the Egyptologists of two generations ago. The present 
survey deals with philology alone, but it would be wrong to omit all reference to the 
excavations which have added so greatly to the linguistic student’s inateriaLs. Here 
the chief name is that of Mariette (1821-1881), whose excavations began in 1850; from 
1884 onwards the late Sir Flinders Petrie brought newand stricter archaeological methods 
to bear; subsequently the Americans Reisner and Winlock improved even upon these. 

It is, however, only during the last sixty years that our knowledge of the Egyptian 
language has come to rest upon a really scientific basis. The year 1880 saw the 
appearance of two grammars of the highest importance, the Koptiscke Grammatik of 
Ludwig Stern and the Neudgyptische Grammatik of Adolf Erman. The latter, which 
dealt with the vulgar dialect of the New Kingdom, was supplemented in 1889 by an 
elaborate study of the language of a papyrus containing stories written in Middle 
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Egyptian {Die Sprache des Papyrus Westcar). In 1894 appeared a little manual of 
Egyptian Grammar by Erman which long formed the indispensable guide for every 
beginner (English translation of the first edition, by J. H. Breasted, 1894; fourth 
German edition, 1928). The study of Coptic was greatly advanced by G. SteindorfFs 
short grammar of the $a'idic dialect (first edition, 1894; second edition, 1904). A 
yet more important contribution to Egyptian philology was Kurt Sethe’s extensive 
and laborious treatise Das agyptische Verbuni (1899-1902), still a fundamental 
authority for verb-forms and for the general relationship of Egyptian to Coptic. The 
Zeitschrift fiir agyptische Sprache served as a focus for new light thrown by Erman’s 
pupils on the structure and details of the Egyptian language, but now, after the second 
world war, has come to a temporary standstill. In close sympathy with, though in¬ 
dependent of, the work of the German school and its adherents in other lands were 
F. LI. Griffith's remarkable successes in the palaeographical field; his decipherment 
of the cursive hieratic texts belonging to the Middle Kingdom and of the early demotic 
papyri opened up tracts thitherto unexplored. In the domain of demotic W. Spiegelberg 
proved the most prolific and serviceable editor of texts; in England Sir Herbert 
Thompson collaborated closely with F. LI. Griffith in the publication of certain im¬ 
portant papyri. Egyptian grammar made a brilliant advance with Battiscombe Gunn’s 
Studies in Egyptian Syntax, Paris, 1924. As regards lexicography, Erman and his 
colleagues inaugurated in 1897 a vast enterprise of which a more extended account is 
called for. The Worterbuch der dgyptischen Sprache promoted by the German 
Academies was to be based upon a collection of all words in all known inscriptions and 
manuscripts. The collection of the material, in the end amounting to more than a million 
and a half slips, was a task in which scholars from many different lands participated. 
Their part, however, necessarily terminated when the working out of results demanded 
the concentration of effort exclusively in Berlin. Erman, Sethe, and H. Grapow now re¬ 
mained as sole editors, and when the first-named became crippled with old age and 
failing eyesight and the second was claimed by other tasks, practically the whole respon¬ 
sibility came to rest on Grapow’s shoulders. The last-named was fortunate in having 
the help of the Danish scholar Dr. (now Professor) Erichsen, to whose admirable 
handwriting we owe the five volumes of the Wdrterbuck proper (1926-31). By a less 
fortunate decision, however, the publication of the all-important references to texts, 
later expanded into actual citations, was deferred until the skeleton of the whole 
should be complete. Down to 1940, when the last part appeared, these references 
{Belegstelleii) had reached only to the end of the letter ra k, and the publication of the 
remainder is unpredictable. Lexicography thus constitutes our principal desideratum,' 
though for the final stage of the language an immense stride forward was made by 
W. E. Crum’s great Coptic Dictionary, the title-page of which bears the date 1939. 

* For further observations on this matter see A. H. Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian Onomastica^ Oxford, 
1947, voL i, pp. xiii-xxi \ also the article in JEA. vol, 34, pp. 12-18. 
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Until quite recently another urgent need was a handy selection of passages for study, 
since K. Sethe^s widely used Agyptiscke LesesiUcke {Texte des Mittleren Reiches^ 1924) 
is no longer available and is likely to have been a war-casualty, The place of this 
work has, however, now been taken by A. de Buck’s Egyptian Readingbook, vol. I 
(Leyden, 1940). 

In general, Egyptian philology has shown some progress since the first edition 
of the present work appeared, but not in the same degree or at the same speed as 
in the generation immediately preceding. In any case, we stand too close to the 
contributions which would have had to be recorded to make it desirable to bring this 
sketch further up to date, 

D. BRIEF SURVEY OF EGYPTIAN LITERATURE 

§ 12. Throughout the entire course of history no people has been more afflicted 
with the scribendi cacoethes than the Egyptians. The decorative character of the 
hieroglyphic script and its close connexion with pictorial art made it a natural and 
handy medium of ornamentation. Hence in temple and tomb there is hardly a wall 
but bears hieroglyphic inscriptions, and even the common objects of daily life, such as 
toilet utensils, boxes, jewels, and weapons, often display the names and titles of their 
owners, or the cartouche of the Pharaoh under whom they were made. It would be 
tedious to enumerate all the types of inscription that have come down to us; but this 
Introduction may fitly include some account of those texts from which our knowledge 
of Egyptian grammar and literary style is derived. We shall confine our attention to 
the earlier periods and only the more important documents will be mentioned.^ 

§ 13 . The religious literature.^ The oldest body of religious texts is the large 
collection of spells known as the Pyramid Texts, ^ since the most ancient and com¬ 
plete versions were discovered on the walls of chambers inside the pyramids of five 
kings of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, These texts, for the most part of very great 
antiquity, are exclusively concerned with the welfare of the dead king; they consist 
of incantations whereby his place in the sky and the other prerogatives of a dead king 
are assured to him; and they also incorporate the ritual which was recited in connexion 

' The bibliographical references in the footnotes give only the best or the most easily accessible editions. 
Invaluable for inscriptions still in siiu in Egypt is the Topographical Bibliography of Ancient Egyptian 
Hieroglyphic TexlSj Reliefs^ and Paintings by B. Porter and R. L. B. Moss, 6 vols., Oxford, 1927-39. A 
comprehensive guide to Egyptological books and articles down to 1941 is provided by Ida A, Pratt, Ancient 
Egypt: Sources of Information in the New York Public Library^ 2 vols., New York, 1925 & 1942. 

* A considerable collection of translations into German will be found in G. Roeder, Urkund&n zur 
Religio 7 i des alien Agypten, in Religiose Siimmen der Vdlker, kerausgegeben von Walter OttOy Jena, 1915. 

^ Kurt Sethe, Hie altagypiischen Pyramidentexte, 4 vols., Leipzig, 1908-22 j Id. (posthumously), 
Ubersetzung und Kommentar zu den Altagypiischen Pyramidentexteny 4 vols., Gliickstadt-Hamburg, no date. 
A handy, though not wholly reliable, vocabulary in L* Speleers, Les textes des pyramides egyptiennes^ 
vol. ii., Brussels, 1924. 
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with the daily offerings made in the pyramid-temples. At a later date these texts were 
usurped for their own benefit by the nobles, and many excerpts are found written in 
the interiors of the large wooden coffins of Dyn. IX-XL 

The coffins just mentioned also contain an important collection of spells which 
are known specifically as the Coffin Texts.' These were composed on behalf of 
non-royal personages, and comprise incantations affording protection against hunger, 
thirst, and the manifold dangers of the netherworld, incantations for enabling the 
deceased to assume whatever forms he pleased, and incantations by virtue of which he 
could remain in the enjoyment of his former pastimes and partake of the society of his 
relatives and friends. The name of ‘Coffin Texts’ is reserved for those spells which 
are peculiar to the early coffins and do not recur later—not at least until the Saite 
period, when some of them were sporadically revived. 

Other texts from the same source and of precisely the same nature constitute the 
nucleus and the earliest recension of a collection of texts to which Egyptologists have 
given the misleading name of the Book of the Dead. This is not really a book at 
all, but a heterogfeneous assemblage of funerary spells of various dates, including also 
a few hymns to Re< and Osiris, selections from which were written on papyrus and 
deposited in the tombs of most well-to-do Egyptians right down to the Roman period. 
The number of spells (wrongly called ' chapters ’) contained in individual copies, and 
the order in which they occur, vary greatly. The most complete ‘ Books of the Dead * 
belong to the Ptolemaic period, and count upwards of 150 spells, often embellished 
with vignettes. Fine specimens of rather less extent emanate from the tombs of the 
dignitaries of Dyns. XVIII—XIX; these are often admirably written and sumptuously 
illustrated in colour. It is thus convenient to distinguish three versions of the Book 
of the Dead: (i) the Middle Kingdom version, principally found on the early coffins;* 
(2) the New Kingdom version, consisting of papyri dating from the Eighteenth to the 
Twentieth Dynasties;® (3) the versions of the late period, from Dyn. XXI onwards.* 
Other religious books, many of them very ancient, have survived only in copies 

* Standard edition, still incomplete, A. de Buck, The Egyptian Coffin Texts, in University of Chicago^^ 
Oriental Institute PubHcaiions^ 3 vols., Chicago, 1935-47. See too F. Lacau, Sareopkages antirieurs au 
nouvel empire^ 2 vols., Cairo, 1904-6, in Catalogue giniral des antiquitls /gyptiennes du musde du Cairo; 
P. Lacau, Textes reliffieux igyptiens, in Recueil de Travaux, vols. 26-34, also separately, Paris, 1910; besides 
other publications of less importance. The kind of writing employed for these texts may be seen in S. Birch, 
Egyptian Texts of the Earliest Period from the Coffin of Amamu in the British Museum^ London, 1886. 

* Being gradually incorporated into the work by de Buck cited in n. i. 

* The chief works, mostly in need of completion and revision, are; E. Naville, Das dgypHsche 
Todtenbuck der KVIIL H$ XX. DynasHe, 3 vols., Berlin, 1886; E, A. Wallis Budge, The Booh of the 
Dead: The Chapters of coming forth by Day^ 3 vols., London, 1898 (a later, rather fuller, re-edition, 1910); 
Id., The Book of the Deady Facsimiles^ 8z:c., including complete text of the important papyrus of Nu, London, 
British Museum, 1899; t,. Naville, The Funeral Papyrus of louiya^ London, 1908; [E. Schiaparelli], 
Relatione sui lavori della Missione ... in EgittOy Turin, [1927,] vol. ii, pp. 33-63 (the papyrus of Kha<); 
Catalogue of Egyptian Religious Papyri in the British Museum^ [Part] I, by A. W. Shorter, London, 1938, 

^ The most famous of all is R. Lepsius, Das Todtenbuch der Agypter, Leipzig, 1842. 
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of Dyn. XIX and even later. Such are the Ritual of the Divine Cult,' the spells 
accompanying the daily service performed in the temples of the gods, the most com¬ 
plete copies of which are found in the temple of Sethos I at Abydus. Of rather more 
limited extent is the Ritual of the Funerary Cult, the vignettes and texts of w'hich 
are found in the tombs of many Theban nobles.” The tombs of the kings at Thebes 
bring to our knowledge four theological works of high importance: the Book of what 
is in the Netherworld,” often called the Am Duat, describing the strange regions 
and inhabitants visited by the sun-god during his nocturnal journey underground from 
west to east; the Book of Gates ^ and the Book of Caverns,” two other treatises 
dealing with the topography of the netherworld; and the so-called Litany Of the 
Sun.® Of exceptional interest, though very corrupt, is an old magical text of which 
the most complete copies are found in the tombs of Sethos I and Ramesses III, re¬ 
counting the Destruction of Mankind^ by Re<, the sun-god, and the establishment 
in the heavens of the celestial cow-goddess. 

Hymns to the gods are found, not only in the Book of the Dead and on 
sepulchral stelae or grave-stones,® but also elsewhere. Some curious hymns to the 
snake-goddesses who were identified with the crowns of Pharaoh have been published 
by Erman from a papyrus of Dyn. XVII-XVIII formerly in the possession of 
M. Gol^nischeff.® Still earlier is a hymn to the crocodile-god Sobk (Greek Suchos) 
discovered in a tomb beneath the Ramesseumd^ A hymn to the Nile is ancient, but 
very corrupt.'^ The hymns to Amen-RS^ on papyri in Cairo and Leyden are of 

’ Definitive copies of the scenes and texts in A. M. Calverley and M. F. Broome, The Temple of 
King Sethos I at Ahydos, vols. i, ii, London, Egypt Exploration Society and Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1933-5. See too A. Moret, Le Rituel du culte divin journalier en Egypte^ Paris, 1902. 

® N. DE G. Davies, The Tomb of Rekh-muRer at Thebes^ New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
1943, vol. ii, Pis. 96-110. Other versions, E. Schiaparelli, 11 lihro dei funerali degli antichi Egiuani^ 
3 vols., Turin, i88i“90. 

® Earliest examples, P. Bucher, Les Textes des tambes de Thouimosis III ei Aminophis If vol. i, in 
Memoires de ITnstiiut Fran^ais Archeologie Orientaie^ Cairo, 1932. Versions from later tombs, E. Lefebure, 
Les Hypoge'es royaux de Thebes^ 3 parts, Paris, 1886-9, being Annales du Musee Guimei, vols. 9 and 16. 

* Ch. Maystre and A. Piankoff, Le Livre des Fortes, vol. 1, in Memoires de VInstitut Franfais 
d^Arch/ologie Orientate, Cairo, 1939-46. 

® A. Piankoff, Le Livre des Quererts, extracted from Bulletin de llnstitut Francois Archlologie 
Orientale, vols. 41-5, Cairo, 1946. ® E. Naville, La Liianie du Soleil^ Leipzig, 1875. 

^ Ch. Maystre, Le Livre de la Vache du del, in Bulletin de ITnstitut Frangais Arch/ologie Orientate^ 
40, 53—115 ; for the accompanying picture in the tomb of Sethos I see JFA. 28, PI. 4. 

* Those on stelae are collected in Selim Hassan, Hymnts reUgieux du Moyen Empire^ Cairo, 1928. 

* A. Erman, Hymnen an das Diadem der Pharaonen, Berlin, 19ii, in Abhandlungen der kbnigL Preuss^ 

Akademie der Wissenschaften, Still unpublished. 

G. Maspero, Hymne au Nil, Cairo, 1912, in Bibliotheque delude de ITnstitut Eran^ais d^Archioiogie 
Orientate, A damaged duplicate text with numerous divergences in P. Chester Beatty V, rt. r, 12-5, 5, 
published in A. H. Gardiner, Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum, Third Series, Pis. 23-4, London, 
1935- An early Dyn. XVIII copy of the opening lines is on an unpublished wTiting-board now in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. [Notes 12, 13, see p. 21. 
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later date; the latter indeed belongs to the border-line of the period covered by this 
book, as do also the wonderful hymns to the Aten^ or Solar Disk inscribed in the tombs 
of El-Amarna and inspired by the heretic king Akhenaten (about 1373-1357 b.c.). 

The stelae which all the larger collections of Egyptian antiquities possess in 
hundreds must here be mentioned.^ Some record merely the names and titles of 
their dead owner and his relatives; but more frequently a stereotyped formula gives 
expression to his desire for funerary offerings, and this formula is often expanded in 
an interesting way, with adjurations to passers-by to recite the requisite words, or with 
enumerations of the benefits hoped for in the life after death. Scraps of autobiography 
or self-laudatory phrases are not infrequently appended.^ Sometimes, as already noted, 
hymns to the gods take the place of the more usual texts. 

The magical papyri in Turin, Leyden, and other collections are mostly later 
than the Eighteenth Dynasty,though many of them doubtless represent much older 
archetypes. One collection of magical spells falls, however, well within our period; 

A. Mariette, Les Papyrus igyptitns du Musef dt Boulaq, Cairo, 1871-2, II, 11-13. 

” Zeitschrijt fur dgyptische Sprache^ 42, 12-42. 

^ N. DE G. Davies, The Rock Tombs of El Amarna^ especially vols. 4 and 6, in Archaeological Survey 
of Egypt published by the Egypt Exploration Society, London, 1903-8. Mainly excerpted thence in a 
convenient single volume, M. Sandman, Texts from the Time of Akhenaten {Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca, VII/), 
Brussels, 1938, 

* The principal publications are as follows. Cairo ; H. O. Lange and H. Schafer, Grab- und 
Denksteine des Mittleren Rekhs, in Catalogue giniral ,...du mush du Caire, 4 vols*, Cairo, 1902-25. London: 
Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Stelae^ in the British Museum^ 8 parts, London, 1911-39. Paris: 
P. PiERRET, Recueil d'inscriptions inidites du mush egyptien du Louvre, 2 parts, Paris, 1874-8; A. Gayet, 
Musee du Louvre: Stiles de la XIP Dynastie, in Biblioiheque de PEcolt des Hautes Etudes^ Paris, 1886; 
A. Moret, Catalogue du Mush Guimet, Galerie igyptknne, 2 vols., Paris, 1909. Brussels: L. Spkleers, 
Recueil des inscriptions egyptiennes des Musees Royaux du Cinquantenaire d Bruxelles, Brussels, 1923. Berlin : 
Agyptische Inschriften aus den koniglkhtn Musten zu Berlin, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1913-14. Vienna: W. Wre- 
sziNSKi, Agyptische Inschriften aus dem k. k, Hofmuseum in Wien, Leipzig, igo6. Various German and Swiss 
Museums: Agyptische Grabsteine und Denksteine, vol. i. Karlsruhe, Mulhausen, Strassburg, Stuttgart, by 
W. Spiegelberg and B. PSrtner^ vol. ii. Munchen, by K, Dyroff and B. Portner^ vol iii, Bonn, 
Darmstadt, Frankfurt a, M., Genf, Neuchdtel, by A. Wiedemann and B. Fortner; Strassburg, 1902-6. 
Leyden: P. A. A. Boeser, Beschreibung der dgyptischen Sammlung in Leiden: Die Denkmdler der Zeit 
zwisclun dem alien und mittleren Reich und des mittleren Reiches : erste Abteilung, Stelen, 'Fhe Hague, 1909. 
Copenhagen: M. Mogensen, Inscriptions hiiroglyphiques du mush national de Copenhague, Copenhagen, 
1918; 0 . Koefoed-Petersen, Les Stiles egyptiennes, being Publications de la Glypiothlque Ny Carlsberg, 
No. I, Copenhagen,J948. Stockholm : M. Mogensen, Stiles egyptiennes au mush national de Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, 1919. Berkeley (Univ. of California): H. F. Lutz, Egyptian Tomb Steles and Offering Stones, 
Leipzig, 1927. The stelae of many other museums, in Italy, Russia, &c., have likewise been published, but 
it has been necessary to confine this note to publications of primary importance. Two valuable works not 
restricted to any single collection are D. Dunham, Nagaed-Dir stelae of the First Intermediate Period, Boston 
(Museum of Fine Arts), 1937 j J. J. Clere and J. Vandier, Textes de la premiere penode intermidiaire ti 
de la XP^ Dynastic {Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca, X) Brussels, 1948. 

’ J. Janssen, De traditioneeU EgypHsche auibbiografie v 66 r het nieuwe rijk, 2 vols., Leyden, 1946. 

* Magical fragments of the late Middle Kingdom exist in the still unpublished Ramesseum papyri* 
Others written in Dyn. XIX belong to the Chester Beatty papyri referred to above, p. 20, n. ii. 
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it contains spells for the protection of mothers and their children.* It was the common 
belief that the dead could exercise a potent influence upon the fortunes of the living 
for good or evil; hence the letters addressed to deceased parents and other relatives 
which have been found upon earthenware vessels deposited in the tombs.* Likewise 
inscribed upon pots are denunciations of various foreign chieftains and others deemed 
hostile to Egypt; * and a fresh series of similar character has been discovered written 
upon actual images of the enemies in question.* 

§ 14 . Secular non-literary documents. Out of the practice of magic arose 
the science of medicine; some important medical papyri have survived.® The oldest 
pages, dating from the end of Dyn. XII, were found at Illahun (wrongly known as 
Kahfln) and deal with gynaecological cases; * from the same place came fragments of 
a veterinary papyrus.* Far surpassing these in both size and interest are two magni¬ 
ficent manuscripts written at the beginning of Dyn, XVIII; the Ebers papyrus ® gives 
instruction in the treatment of many maladies, besides describing the heart’s action 
and explaining various medical terms; the Edwin Smith papyrus* is mainly concerned 
with wounds, but adds on the verso a number of magical and medical prescriptions of 
sundry kinds. Later than these is a well-preserved papyrus'" showing marked affinity 
to the Ebers. To be assigned to the Nineteenth or Twentieth Dynasty are several 
other manuscripts" of which the archetypes were certainly many centuries earlier. 
This class of composition presents serious difficulties owing to the technical nature of 
its subject-matter; further obstacles to comprehension are the many unidentifiable 
names of drugs and diseases, not to speak of the probability of textual corruptions. 


^ A. Erman, Zauberspruche fiir Mutter und Kind^ in Abhandlungen der konigl. Preuss. Akademte der 
Wissenschaften^ Berlin, 1901. 

* A. H. Gardiner and K. Sethe, Egyptian Letters to the Dead, London (Egypt Exploration Society), 
1928. Other examples found later,16, 19-22; 20,157-69. 

^ K. Sethe, Die Achtung feindlicher Fursten^ Vo/her und Dingt auf altagyptischen Tongefassscherben des 
Mitileren Reiches^ in Abhandlungen der Preuss, Akadetnie der Wissensckafien^ Berlin, 1926. 

* G. PoSENER, Princes etpays d'Asie et de Nubity Brussels, 1940. 

“ Convenient editions of the main texts by W. Wreszinski. General characterization, see H. Grapow, 
Uniersuckungen iiber die altagyptischen medizinischen Papyri^ Leipzig, 1935- Many details have been dis¬ 
cussed by such scholars as V. Loret, F. von Oefele, B. Ebbell, and W. R. Dawson. 

* F. Ll. Griffith, Hieratic Papyri from Kahun and Gurob\ London, 1898, Pis. 5-6. 

Op. cit.^ PL 7. The unpublished Ramesseum papyri (Dyn. XIII) contain fragments of three more 
medical texts, only one of which, however, shows any degree of completeness. 

* G. Ebers, Papyros Ebers^ 2 vols., Leipzig, 1875. Transcription of the whole into hieroglyphic, 
W Wreszinski, Der Papyrus EberSy Leipzig, 1913. 

® J. H. Breasted, The Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus^ 2 vols., Chicago, 1930. 

G. A. Reisner, The Hearst Medical Papyrus^ Leipzig, 1905 ; transcribed in W. Wreszinski, Der 
Londoner medizinische Papyrus und der Papyrus Hearsty Leipzig, 1912. 

The largest are the London text published by Wreszinski (pp. citl) and one in Berlin edited in his 
work Der grosse medizinische Papyrus des Berliner MuseumSy Leipzig, 1909. Other more fragmentary 
examples in A. H. Gardiner, Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum^ Third Series, London, 1935. 
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Several works on matheniatics have been found ; the two most important are 
the Rhind papyrus in the British Museum^ and another in the Moscow collection.^ 
The problems dealt with are all of a purely practical order, but in some cases involve 
a considerable degree of knowledge. 

A lexicographical book emanating from the already-mentioned Ramesseum 
find contained lists of birds, animals, cereals, parts of an ox, geographical names, and 
the like, but the earlier portions are very fragmentary.® 

The legal documents which have been preserved are less numerous than one 
might have expected. Some wills were discovered among the IllahCn papyri, as well 
as deeds of sale, census-lists, &c.* From the neighbouring site of Medinet Ghurib 
come several agreements concerning the work of certain female slaves, together with 
the proch^erbal of a lawsuit connected with the same subject.® A more obscure 
document in which a female slave plays a prominent part * is interesting for its legal 
form and terminology, agreeing with those of a highly important stela discovered at 
Kamak more than twenty years ago, but unfortunately still unpublished;'' this records 
the sale of the office of mayor at El-K&b under an obscure king of Dyn. XVII. The 
only other proces-verbal of a lawsuit falling within our period dates from the reign of 
Tuthmosis IV and is very fragmentary.® A long inscription in a tomb at Asyilt (early 
Dyn. XII) records the arrangements made with the local priesthood for periodic 
funerary offerings to be made on behalf of the tomb-owner after his death, the text 
being set forth in a number of paragraphs well illustrating the character given to 
written contracts at this period.® 

Of high importance for our knowledge of the administration of Egypt are a 
long inscription of Dyn. XVIII setting forth the duties of the vizier and a comple¬ 
mentary text recording the advice given to the vizier'® on the occasion of his ap|)oint- 
ment by the Pharaoh." Earlier than the phase of the language covered by this book 
are the royal decrees, dating from the Old Kingdom, conferring upon the staffs of 

‘ T. E. Feet, The Rhind MathemaikalPapyrus^ London, 1923; A. B. Chace, The Rhind Maihematical 
Papyrus^ 2 vols., Oberlin, Ohio, 1927. 

* W. W, Struve, Maikemaiischer Papyrus des staatHchen Museums der schdnen KUnste in Moskau^ 
Berlin, 1930* see too Ancient Egypt^ 1917, 100-2; /EA, 15, 167-85. Fragments of similar treatises, 
Griffith, &p. PI. 8 ; Tkitsckriftfur dgypHsche Sprache^ 38, 135-40; 40, 65-6, 

* A. H. Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian OnomasHca^ 3 vols., Oxford, 1947; the Ramesseum Onomasticon, 
vol. 1, pp. 6-23 ; voL iii, Pis. 1-6. 

* Griffith, op. at. ® Zeitschrift fur dgypHsche Spraehe^ 43, 27-45. 

® P. G. Smither, The Report concerning the Slavegirl Senbet^ 'mJEA, 34, 31-4. 

’ Cairo 52453, see Bulletin de VlnsHtut Prangais d*Arch/ologie OrieniaU^ 30, 891. 

* P. Mook^ see Zeitschrift fur dgypHsche Sprache, 63, 105-15. 

* F. Ll. Griffith, The Inscriptions of SiHf and Dir Rtfeh^ London, 1889, Pis. 6-8; translation and 
discussion by G. Reisner, JEA. 5, 79-98. 

N* DE G. Davies, The Tomb of Rekh^mi-Rie at Thebes^ two vols., New York (Metropolitan Museum of 
Art), 1943; the texts, voL ii. Pis. 26-8, 119-22; translation, vol. i, pp. 88-94. 

Op. cit^ the texts, vol. ii, Pis. 14-15, 116-18; translation, vol. i, pp, 84-8. 
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various temples ^ immunity from external interference. Dispatches passing between 
the Capital and certain officials stationed in the fortresses of the Second Cataract 
throw light upon sides of Egyptian official life not illustrated elsewhere.* Many frag¬ 
ments of account-books and the like have been found, the most interesting being a 
journal detailing the distributions of food made at the court of a king Sebkhotpe of 
Dyn. XIII,^ the records of a royal dockyard of the time of Tuthmosis III/ and some 
apparently related accounts on two papyri at Leningrad ® and on two others in the 
Louvre.® 

A large number of private letters exist, some dating back as far as Dyn. VI. 
The finest of all, still unpublished, were discovered by H. Winlock in a Dyn. XI tomb 
at Thebes and deal with the agricultural and domestic interests of one Hekanakhte 
and various associates and relatives of his/ Many more come from IllahOn and belong 
to the second half of Dyn, XII.* Curiously few letters of Dyn. XVIII have come to 
hand, but a series of six, all centring round the person of a scribe named ^Ahmose, well 
illustrate the epistolary style of the period/ 

Turning now to historical records^® of one kind and another, the earliest of 
these are the private autobiographies from the tombs and the royal decrees just 
mentioned; of great interest also are the inscriptions left by the leaders of expeditions 
to distant mines or quarries such as those of Sinai and the W^idy HammAmat.^* It 
is not until the end of Dyn. XII that official monuments with historical texts really 

* R. Weill, Les D^creis royaux de Panden empire igyptien^ Paris, 1912. Additional examples, edited by 
W. C. Hayes, see JEA. 32, 3-23. 

® P. C. Smither, The Semnak Dispatches^ he. cit.^ 31, 3-10. 

* A. MarIEtte, Les Papyrus igyptiens du Musie de Boulaq, 2 vols., Paris, 1871-2: No. 18, completely 

transcribed with commentary by A. Scharff in Zeitschrift fur dgyptiseke Sprache^ 57, 5i*-72, and auto¬ 
graphed pages 1-24**. * Edited by S. R. K. Glanville in op. cit.^ 66, 105-21; 68, 7-41. 

® On the (so-called) verso of Pap. Leningrad 1116 A and B in the publication cited below p. 240, n. 4. 

* Pap. Louvre ^226^ published in H. Brugsch, Thesaurus Inscriptionum aegyptiacarum, Leipzig, 
1883-91 (vol. v), 1079-1118. 

’ Sole consecutive account as yet, Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art: The Egyptian Expedition^ 
1^21-1^22^ pp. 36-49. 

* Griffith, Hieratic Papyri from Kahun and Gurob^ Pis, 27-37. From later finds, A. Scharff, 
Briefe aus Il/ahuny in Zeitschrift fur dgyptische Sprache^ 59, zo-51, and autographed pages 1-12. 

® Those in the Louvre edited by T. E, Peet in JEA. 12, 70-4, those in the British Museum by 
S. R. K. Glanville,14, 294-312. 

“ A convenient but incomplete collection of the texts, Urkunden des agyptischen AUertums kerausgegeben 
von Georg Steindorff] the historical texts edited by K. Sethe : Abi. f Urkunden des alien ReicheSy 2nd ed., 
Leipzig, 1932-3 \ Abt. IVy Urkunden der Dynastie (4 vols. to end Tuthmosis HI), Leipzig, 1906-g 
(vol. i, 2nd ed., 1930); Abt. Vl/y Urkunden des mittleren ReicheSy one part only, 1933. For Dyn. XI, see 
above, p. 21, n. 2, end. Many pieces are given also in the reading-books of K. Sethe and A. de Buck 
(p. r8, top). For translations see J. H. Breasted, Andeni Records of Egypty 5 vols., Chics^o, 1906-7. 

" A. H. Gardiner and T. E. Peet, The Inscriptions of Sinaiy Part /, London (Egypt Exploration 
Fund), 1917; a revised and enlarged edition is being prepared by J. Cern^, 

** J. CopYAT and P. Monxet, Inscriptions hibroglyphiques ei hieraiiques du Ouadi Hammdmdty in 
Mdmoires . . , , de PInsiitut Franqais d'^Anhdologie Orientate du CairCy 2 vols., Cairo, 1912-13. 
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begin; among the oldest are some boundary-stones erected by Sesostris III at Semnah 
in the Second Cataract. In Dyn. XVIII such monuments become frequent; they 
record either warlike campaigns or the dedication of great buildings to the gods; 
particularly valuable are the many texts of the kind which Tuthmosis III caused to be 
placed in the temple of Karnak, 

§ 15. The literature of the early periods.^ Several stories have been 
preserved to us from the Middle Kingdom. The masterpiece is the tale of SinQhe,* 
an official at the court of Ammenemes I, who, overhearing the news of the murder of 
that king, fled away in panic to Palestine; there he rose to a position of great influence, 
but in old age was overcome by longing for his Egyptian home; his pardon and return 
to the royal palace are recounted with great vivacity and humour. Another book tells 
how a peasant of the W^dy NatrUn, the oasis nearest to Egypt, is robbed of his asses 
whilst on his way to that land; he complains to the high steward of the king, and with 
such eloquence, that the high steward is ordered to detain him and to make him talk ; 
in the end the peasant's petitions are reported to the king and the wrong inflicted is 
made good.® The romance of travel finds expression for the first time in the story of 
a shipwrecked sailor who is cast upon a wonderful island where a kindly serpent holds 
sway.* Of more popular character is an unfortunately mutilated book of tales relating 
wonderful events which happened in the reigns of the Pharaohs Djoser, Nebka, 
Snofru, and Cheops; the last tale of the four contains a legend of the origin of the 
Fifth Dynasty.® A fragment seems to deal with the fortunes of a cowherd who was 
tempted in the marshes by a goddess in human shape.* 

Didactic treatises containing wise maxims and proverbial truths were greatly 
to the taste of the Egyptians. The* earliest complete example of such a sboyet or 
‘ instruction ’ is ascribed to the vizier Ptahhotpe who lived under Asosi of the Fifth 

' See A. Erman, TIu Literature of the Aneient Egyptians, translated by A. M. Blackman, London, 
1927; G. Lefkbvre, Romans et Contes ^gyptiens, Paris, 1949; most of the texts mentioned below are 
translated in one or both of these important books, so that no further references to them will be given. 
Three stories have been translated also by B. Gunn in B. Lewis, Land of Enchanters, London, 1948. 

’ A. H. Gardiner, Die Erzdhlung des Sinuhe und dte Hiriengeschichte, Leipzig, 1909, in Literariscke 
Texte des mittleren Reiches, herausgegeben von A, Erman ; also Id., Notes on the Story of Sinuhe, TsiTis, 1916. 
The text also in A. M. Blackman, Middle-Egyptian Stories, Part I (Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca, IT), Brussels, 1932. 

’ F. Vogelsang and A. H. Gardiner, Die Klagen des Bauern, Leipzig, 1908, in Literarische Texte 
des mittleren Reiches, herausgegeben von A. Erman ; also F. Vogelsang, Kommentar su den Klagen des 
Baaern, Leipzig, 1913, in K. Setne, Untersuchungen sur Geschichte und Altertumskunde Agyptens, vol. 6. 
Translation by A. H. Gardiner in JEA. 9, 5-25. 

* [W. Gol^Nischeff], Les Papyrus hUratiques, Nos. iitj, itl 6 A et Iit 6 B de I’Ermitage Imp&ial h 
St.-PItersbourg, 1913, Pis. 1-8. Transcription, translation, and notes by A. Erman in ZeitschriftfUr Sgyptische 
Sprache, 43, 1-26; the text also W. Golenischeff, Le Conte du Naufrag/, Cairo, 1912, in BibliotKtque 
d’ltude de flnstitut Franqais d'Archeblogii Orientate ; A. M. Blackman, op. cit., pp. 41-8. 

' See A. Erman, Die Mdrchen des Papyrus JVestcar, Berlin, 1890, being Mittheilungen aus den Orienta- 
lisehen Sammlungen, part 5. * Published in the book mentioned above in note 2. 
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§15 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

Dynasty, and contains advice, much of it unfortunately obscure, which might serve 
his son in his administrative careen^ The same papyrus preserves the remains of 
similar counsels addressed by a vizier of the Third Dynasty to his children, of whom 
one, named Kagemni, followed him in his high office.^ A book that enjoyed immense 
popularity in the schools, but which has come down to vis only in a late and impossibly 
corrupt version, is the 'Instruction of Akhtoy, the son of Duauf; here the various 
trades and professions are reviewed, and the conclusion is drawn that the occupation 
of scribe alone confers dignity and staves off misery.^ Two kings left ‘instructions’ 
as a legacy to their successors; no book was more admired than the ‘ Instruction of 
Ammenemes I the literary testament of a Pharaoh of great achievements who appears 
in a dream to his successor Sesostris I and recounts the story of his assassination and 
of the ingratitude with which his favours had been rewarded.^ Of no less interest is 
the advice given to his son and heir Merikaret by a Ninth Dynasty king whose name 
is lost; here much stress is laid on piety and reference is made to various historical 
events.^ The actual authorship of the various works above mentioned is of course 
open to doubt, the more so since the Egyptians’ love of ancient attributions is amply 
attested in the medical writings and the Book of the Dead. 

A related group of texts is best described under the name of pessimistic 
literature. This kind of literature seems to have sprung up under the influence 
of the catastrophes which overwhelmed Egypt at the close of the Sixth Dynasty, 
bringing in their train centuries of social upheaval and political disruption. The 
key-note is one sounded by the conservatives and aristocrats of all ages : wickedness 
and misery are everywhere rife, and the poor have usurped the place of the rich. 
Such a book of laments is that of the prophet Ipuwer, who none the less seems able 
to descry the dawning of a happier day.® Another prophetic book predicts the 
coming of king Ameny (i.e. Ammenemes I, the founder of Dyn. XII); the supposed 
speaker is a sage of the time of Snofru (Dyn. IV) named Neferrohu.'^ One Khakhe- 
perra^sonb, a priest of Heliopolis, is yet another critic of his own age, who naively 
voices his desire for original phraseology and new expressions wherewith to unburden 

^ G, Jequier, Le Papyrus Prisse it ses variantes^ Paris, 1911; E. Devaud, Les Maximes de Ptahhoiep^ 
Fribourg, 1916. 

* Transcription and translation by A. H. Gardiner in JEA. 31, 71-4* 

* H, Brunner, Die Lehrt dts Cheti^ Sahms des Duauf, in Agyptologische Farsehungen herausgigeben 
von Alexander Scharff^ Heft 13, GlUckstadt-Hamburg, 1944. 

^ G. Maspkro, Les Enseignements d* Amenemhatt a son fils Sanouasrit Cairo, 1914, in Bibliotkbque 
d'etude de ILnsiitut Franca is d" Arche'o logic Orientak] A. Volten, Zwei altagyptische politische Schriften^ in 
Analecta AegyptiacUy vol, iv, Copenhagen, 1945, pp. 82-128. See too the article by B. Gunn in JEA. 27, 2-6, 

® Pap. Leningrad 1116 A, recta, [W. Golenischeff], op. cit., Pis. 9-14, Suppl. A-C; A. Volten, op. cit,^ 
pp. 3-81. Also translated by A. H. Gardiner in JEA. i, 20-36. 

® A. H. Gardiner, The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, Leipzig, 1909. 

■ Pap, Leningrad 1116 recto, see [W. Golenischeff], op. cit,^ Pis. 23-5, Suppl. C-D. Translated 
by A. H. Gardiner in JEA, i, 100-6, 
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§15 


his troubled heart.^ A composition of a very unusual type is the dialogue between 
a man weary of life and his own soul in stanzas of considerable beauty the man 
describes his disgust at the world he lives in and his longing for death, but he is 
haunted by the fear lest in seeking a voluntary death he may be deserted by his soul; 
the arguments on both sides are full of obscurity, but the soul appears to give way in 
the end, won over by the man s plea that the dead have power, like gods, to chastise 
the evil of the world they have left. 

Of secular poetry little remains. Some hymns to Sesostris III ® well illustrate 
the use of the refrain and the penchant felt by the Egyptian writers for a rhythmical 
parallelism of members. Music and 5*»ong were the regular accompaniment of every 
banquet, but the legends written beside the figures sculptured on the tomb-walls 
seldom give more than tlie opening words. In the tomb of Neferhotpe at Thebes 
a harper urges his listeners to eat, drink, and be merry, for death is the common lot 
and none may tell what lies beyond.On the opposite wall such cynicism is sternly 
rebuked :is not the West the universal home, where all may find rest and where 
wrangling is no more ? The Nineteenth Dynasty has bequeathed to us some tender 
little love-songs; ® of these a few may well belong to the Middle Kingdom. 

To sum up, what has survived to us from the literature of Early Egypt is but 
a small selection of fortuitous samples. We are fortunate enough to possess a few 
of those writings by which the Egyptians themselves laid most store; but the study 
of other books of which we have but single copies, and which may therefore be 
conjectured to have enjoyed less celebrity, shows that the ancient taste differed 
considerably from our own, and that possibly many works in which we could find 
real poetic beauty have been lost through lack of appreciation at the time they were 
written. The best characteristics of Egyptian literary art are its directness, its love 
of the picturesque, and its sense of humour; the worst defects are a leaning towards 
bombast, a monotony in the metaphors used, and a very limited range of sentiment. 
The impression with which we are left is that of a pleasure-loving people, gay, 
artistic, and sharp-witted, but lacking in depth of feeling and in idealism. 

* British Museum 5645, published as an appendix in A. H. Gardiner, Admonitions^ see above, n. 6. 

® A. Erman, Gesprdch eines Lebensmiiden mit seiner SeelCy in Abhandlungen der MnigL preuss. Akademie 
der Wissensc/ia/tenj‘Berlin, 1896; A. Scharff, Z)er Btrichi uber das Streiigesprdch tines Lebensmiiden mit 
seiner Seek, in Siizungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Munich, 1937. For the con¬ 
clusion see the article by H. Junker in Anzeiger der phiL-hist. Klasse der Osterreichischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1948, Nr. 17. 

^ F, Ll. Griffith, Hieratic Papyri from Kahun and Gurob, London, 1898, Pis. r-3. 

^ For this and other such poems see now M. Lichtheim, The Songs of the Harpers, in Journal of Neat 
Eastern Studies, iv. 178-212. 

* A. H. Gardiner, In Praise of Death, in Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 35, 165-9. 

* W. Max Muller, op. cit. Important new examples in A. H. Gardiner, The Chester Beatty Papyri, 
No. /, London, 1931, ch. 3. 
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EXTRACTS ADAPTED FROM ORIGINAL EGYPTIAN TEXTS 
AND USED AS READING-LESSONS 

Funerary wishes from the tomb of Amenemhet, Th. T. S. i. PI. 27. . . . 70 

From the Poetical Stela of Tuthmosis III. iv. 611. 620. • . -90 

From the autobiography of the vizier Rekhmeref. AZ. 60, 69 . . . .107 

From the funerary stela Louvre C 172. Sharpe, Inscriptions^ i. 82. . .123 

From the stela of Tjetji, Brit. Mus. 614. yEA. 17, PI. 8. .... 138 

Funerary wishes from the tomb of Amenemhet. Tk. T. S. i. PI. 27. . . . 146 

From the stela of Nebipusenwosret, Brit. Mus. loi. yEA. 21, PI. i. . . 168 

From the accounts of the Royal Court, P. Bout. XVIII, 31. Own copy, cf. 

AZ. 57, 58.201 

Legend accompanying a scene of foreigners bringing tribute to the vizier 

Rekhmere*. Urk. iv. 1098-9. . . . . . . . . *233 

From the archives of the temple of lllahtln. Moll. HL. i. p. 18. . . . 255 

Beginning of Chapter 30 B of the Book of the Dead as found on heart scarabs. 

From the papyrus of Nu in the British Museum. ..... 268 

From the hymn to Re< on a door-jamb from the tomb of the general Haremhab, 

Brit. Mus. 552. Hieroglyphic Texts, viii. PI. 27. , . . . . .291 

Autobiographical text from the stela of Beb, Leyden V 88. Boeser, ii. 10. . 309 

From the precepts ascribed to the vizier Ptahhotpe. P. Brit. Mus. 10509, 4, 

ti-i4 = [DivAuo],264-74 . 323 

Inscription on a rock in the island of Sehel in the First Cataract. Urk. iv. 814-15. 335 
From the medical Papyrus Ebers, 78, 6-10. . . . . . . . 349 

From the stela of Sesostris III at Semnah. Berl. Al. i. p. 257. . . 361 

From the tale of the Eloquent Peasant, B 1, 82-6. . . . . . .361 

From rules given to the vizier for the administration of his office, Newberry, 

Rekhm., Pis. 2-3. ........... 362 

Hymn to the White Crown of Uppier Egypt. Erm. Hymn, i, 1-2,1. . . 380 

From the autobiography of the sailor ‘Ahmose. Urk. iv. 6-7. .... 399 
From the book of tales relating to the sons of Cheops. Westc. 9, x-15. . . 419 
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DIRECTION OF WRITING § 16 


LESSON I 


§ 16 . Direction of writing. —Hieroglyphic inscriptions consist of rows 
of miniature pictures arranged in vertical columns or horizontal lines. These 
columns or lines, as well as the individual signs within them, read usually 
from right to left, but more seldom, and then only for special reasons, from 
left to right. In spite of the preference shown by the Egyptians for the direction 
from right to left, that from left to right has been adopted in modern printed 
books on grounds of practical convenience. 

The signs that represent persons, animals, and birds, as well as other signs 
that have fronts and backs, almost always face the beginning of the inscription 
in which they occur, so that the direction in which this is to be read is but rarely in 
doubt.i For example, the words must be read from left to 

right because the birds, men, kid, and basket with handle all face toward the left. 

Upper has precedence over lower, both as regards lines of hieroglyphs and 
as regards the signs within the lines. Thus in the word the order of 

the signs is p + + ^ + □ -h ^ -1-h 

Here is a short inscription written in all four possible ways. The arrows 
show the direction in which the writing is to be read in each case; the letters 
give the order of the lines; the numbers indicate the sequence of the individual 
signs. 



Note the effort that is made to arrange the hieroglyphs symmetrically and 
without leaving unsightly gaps. Observe, further, that no divisions are marked 
between the individual words. 


' Exceptions occur 
in vertical columns, 
but affect only the 
order of these, not 
the signs within them; 
exx. P. Kah. 7 ; Mar. 
Karn. 16 ; Rekh. 2. 9. 


§ 17 . Phonograms or sound-signs (§ 6, 2) are of three kinds: 

1. Uniliteral or alphabetic signs, representing single consonants. 

Exx. <=’ r, 

2. Biliteral signs, or combinations of two consonants. Exx. am-\-n (or 
more briefly mri ); n p + r {pr). See below, § 31. 

3. Triliteral signs, or combinations of three consonants. Exx. | n-\-f-\-r 
{n/r)\ h + t+p {ktp). See below, § 42. 

These three kinds of phonograms will receive detailed consideration in turn. 
The most important, as being the most frequent of occurrence, are the uniliteral 
or alphabetic signs (§ 18). 
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§18 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

§ 18 . The alphabet ‘ is shown in the adjoining table (p. 27). How the 
Egyptians named their letters is unknown; the student will find it convenient to 
refer to them in terms, partly of the sounds which they approximately represent 
(column 4 of the table), partly of the objects which they depict (column 3); thus 
— is called ‘ bolt s’ — is ‘^ is ‘ the vulture 

For transliteration into English writing, the symbols given in the second 
column should be used; these are our own letters differentiated by diacritical 
points or marks wherever the sounds to be indicated are unknown to English or 
would there have to be represented by more than one letter. 

The remarks in column 5 should be carefully read, though the comparisons 
with Hebrew and Arabic letters will be of interest only to students acquainted 
with Semitic languages. 

See AZ. 34, 51- § 19. Qll transliteration.’’ —As in other languages, words in Egyptian 

were made up of sounds partly consonantal and partly vocalic ; but, as explained 
in the Introduction (§ 7), hieroglyphic writing consistently ignored and omitted 
the vowels. Thus the two signs might in effect represent was, wes, ews, 
awsa or any other combinations of vowels with w + ^ which the language per¬ 
mitted. Since we are thus as a rule ignorant of the actual pronunciation of 
early Egyptian words, the only mode of transliteration that can be regarded as 
strictly scientific is a mode which renders the consonants alone; therefore in 
most recent books on hieroglyphs will be found transliterated simply ws, 
without reference to the particular vocalization attaching to those consonants in 
each individual word. 

A little practice will accustom the serious student even to such uncouth 
transliterations as hnc, ^di, wii, or ; but since he will need sometimes to refer 
orally to the words thus rendered into modern written characters, a convenient 
method of pronunciation must also be devised. The course usually adopted is 
to use the English vowel e in every case except where the consonants i and 
occur; in those two cases a (pfonounced as in French) is substituted for e. 
Thus the following pronunciations are obtained; men for mn, djed for dd, sedjem 
for sdm, nefret for fifrt ; but liena for hn^, adja for (di, weya for wi) and aa for O. 
Individual teachers have their own methods of pronunciation, but the method 
just described is probably as good as any, and is recommended here. In order to 
help the beginner, vocalized transliterations of the kind just indicated have been 
added to the purely consonantal transliterations in the vocabularies accompany¬ 
ing the first two lessons. Thus fj.t (“chet”) thing’ must be understood as 
meaning that the Egyptian word J, having the signification ‘thing’, is to be 
transliterated in writing as but may be pronounced conventionally ‘ chet ’, 
with ‘ ch ’ as in Scotch ‘ lochsee the alphabet, column 4. But it must never be 
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THE ALPHABET 



TRANS- 




SIGN 

LITERATION 

OBJECT DEPICTED 

APPROXIMATE SOUND-VALUE 

REMARKS 


/ 

Egyptian vulture 

(the glottal stop heard at the commence- 
•1 ment of German words beginning with 
(a vowel, ex. der Adler. 

(corresponds to Hebrew M 'dleph and to 
(Arabic \ '‘alif kamzatum. 

h 

i 

flowering reed 

(usually consonantal ; at the beginning 

(corresponds to Hebrew yodhy Arabic 

1 


(of words sometimes identical with /. 

\ij ya- 

(.)(||| (2)\\ 

y 

((i) two reed-flowers 
((2) oblique strokes 

y 

{used under specific conditions in the last 
(syllable of words, see § 20. 

__ D 

r 

forearm 

a guttural sound unknown to English 

(corresponds to Hebrew y ^ayin^ Arabic 
(^ ^ain. 


w 

quail chick 

w 


j 

b 

foot 

b 


□ 

p 

stool 

P 



f 

homed viper 

f 



m 

owl 

water 

m 

n 

(corresponds to Hebrew 3 niin, but also 

A/WNVA 

n 

(to Hebrew “y Idmedh. 



mouth 

r 

(corresponds to Hebrew reshy more 


Y 


(rarely to Hebrew b Idmedh, 

ni 

h 

reed shelter in fields 

h as in English 

(corresponds to Hebrew n hiy Arabic » 
\hd. 

I 

h 

wick of twisted flax 

emphatic h 

corresponds to Arabic ^ hd. 

© 

h 

placenta (?) 

like ch in Scotch loch 

corresponds to Arabic ^ hd. 

o=> 

h 

animal's belly with teats 

perhaps like ch in German ich 

(interchanging early with czzn I, later with 
I © in certain words. 

(•) wp 

s 

J (i) bolt 
( (2) folded cloth 

s 

(originally two separate sounds: (i) 2, 
(much like our z; (2) /, unvoiced 5. 

I 

JS 

pool 

sh 

early hardly different from h. 

A 

4 

hill-slope 

backward k ; rather like our q in queen 

( corresponds to Hebrew p qoph^ Arabic 
(J kdf. 


k 

basket with handle 

k 

r corresponds to Hebrew 3 kaphy Arabic 
\\^hdf. Written in hieratic. 

m 

g 

stand for jar 

hard g 


t 

loaf 

t 



t 

tethering rope 

originally tsh (f or Ij) 

( during Middle Kingdom persists in some 
( words, in others is replaced by 0 t. 


d 

hand 

d 


'I 

d 

snake 

originally dj and also a dull emphatic s 

( during Middle Kingdom persists in some 


(Hebrew ir) 

( words, in others is replaced by cSia d. 


Obs. Later alternative forms are ^ for Wy ^ for w, ^ for n, and J for t. Of these, ^ arose from an 
abbreviated form of ^ in Middle Kingdom hieratic, so that it appears in our transcriptions of hieratic 
texts belonging to a time when ^ was not yet written in hieroglyphic; ^ ^ and J originate in the 
biliteral signs for im} and tl respectively, while is taken from the word nt 'crown of Lower Egypt 
Note also that ^ is used for^ in a few old words. 

^ The form r A\ i nsnally employed in printed books is not found on the monuments until a quite late period; early detailed forms are 
and GUMMiii. ® AZ. 29, 47. * As fw not before Tnthmosis lyAZ. 35, 170, * Already sporadically as n from 

ttrly XII Dyn., ex, Petrie, GizeA and Rif eh 13^. 
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§18 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

§ 18. The alphabet^ is shown in the adjoining table (p. 27). How the 
Egyptians named their letters is unknown; the student will find it convenient to 
refer to them in terms, partly of the sounds which they approximately represent 
(column 4 of the table), partly of the objects which they depict (column 3); thus 
is called ‘ bolt s’ •, — ^ is ‘^ is ‘ the vulture 
For transliteration into English writing, the symbols given in the second 
column should be used; these are our own letters differentiated by diacritical 
points or marks wherever the sounds to be indicated are unknown to English or 
would there have to be represented by more than one letter. 

The remarks in column 5 should be carefully read, though the comparisons 
with Hebrew and Arabic letters will be of interest only to students acquainted 
with Semitic languages. 

See AZ. 34, 51- § 10, Qll transUteratlOll.^—As in other languages, words in Egyptian 

were made up of sounds partly consonantal and partly vocalic; but, as explained 
in the Introduction (§ 7), hieroglyphic writing consistently ignored and omitted 
the vowels. Thus the two signs might in effect represent was, wes, ews, 
awsa or any other combinations of vowels with w + s which the language per¬ 
mitted. Since we are thus as a rule ignorant of the actual pronunciation of 
early Egyptian words, the only mode of transliteration that can be regarded as 
strictly scientific is a mode which renders the consonants alone; therefore in 
most recent books on hieroglyphs ^P will be found transliterated simply ws, 
without reference to the particular vocalization attaching to those consonants in 
each individual word. 

A little practice will accustom the serious student even to such uncouth 
transliterations as hn^, fdi, wii, or fy; but since he will need sometimes to refer 
orally to the words thus rendered into modern written characters, a convenient 
method of pronunciation must also be devised. The course usually adopted is 
to use the English vowel e in every case except where the consonants ) and f 
occur; in those two cases a (pronounced as in French) is substituted for e. 
Thus the following pronunciations are obtained; men for mn, djed for dd, sedjem 
for sdm, nefrct for nfrt ; but Imia for lute, adja for ^di, weya for wii and aa for O. 
Individual teachers have their own methods of pronunciation, but the method 
just described is probably as good as any, and is recommended here. In order to 
help the beginner, vocalized transliterations of the kind just indicated have been 
added to the purely consonantal transliterations in the vocabularies accompany¬ 
ing the first two lessons. Thus ‘J (“chet") thing’ must be understood as 
meaning that the Egyptian word J, having the signification ‘thing’, is to be 
transliterated in writing as but may be pronounced conventionally ‘ chet ’, 
with ‘ ch ’ as in Scotch ‘ loch see the alphabet, column 4. But it must never be 
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SEMI-VOWELS AND WEAK CONSONANTS § 

matical endings, though full writings might there have appeared indispensable 
for the avoidance of ambiguity. For example; ddw means ‘speaking’, 

a masculine participle, but this is very often written summarily as ^ ; the 

same writing ^ dd is also, however, the proper form of the infinitive dd ‘ to say 
Here we touch upon one of the principal sources of difficulty in the inter¬ 
pretation of Egyptian texts. Summary writings are so much commoner than full 
ones, that grammatical distinctions are obliterated and become a mere matter 
of inference. When, in a given context, the beginner is told that a form written 
dd is to be understood as ddw, he should take this assertion on trust until such 
time as he is able to appreciate or criticize the reasons which prompted it. 

() is transliterated i because it seems, from the start, to have possessed two 
sound-values in Egyptian : i, y or i like ' yodk in Hebrew, ex. ‘moon’, 

Hebrew pit, Coptic log^; 2, >, ex. ink, ‘ I’, Hebrew 'aix, sometimes written 1 )^ in 
the Pyramid Texts. 

(]l] jy is barely found as initial letter in Middle Egyptian except in the inter¬ 
jection yh ‘hey’ (§ 258).' Elsewhere it is employed only in grammatical 

endings corresponding to it or simply i in Old Egyptian. Whereas (] () can occur 
either as last letter or as last but one, exx. masc. mry ‘ beloved’, fern, 
mryt, (less often 11) can occupy only the last place there it has the value of 
i, which it sometimes replaces, ex. Drty ‘Djerty’ (a town), Dyn. XVII 1 

for Drti^ Dyn. XI. For the origin of see § 73, 4. 

^ i and -=» r may be termed weak consonants, since they are very 
susceptible of change or omission ; both tend to be replaced in writing by I) i. 

21. Absence of the article. —Old and Middle Egyptian dispense, as 
a rule, with any equivalent of the English article, whether definite or indefinite. 
Thus ^ rn may be rendered, according to the demands of the context, by ‘ the 
name’, ‘a name’, or simply ‘name’. 

Obs. For Egyptian equivalents ofboth articles, appearing first in Middle Egyptian 
and becoming regular only in Late Egyptian, see below, §§ iia end; 262, i. 


EXERCISE I 

(fl) Learn and write out from memory, both in hieroglyphs and in trans¬ 
literation, the following words ; 

m (‘ em ’) i, in ; 2, by means of, with (of instrument); 3, from, out of. 

AwwA n (‘ en ’) i, to, for (in sense of dative); 2, to (of direction, only to persons). 
<=> r er’) i, to, into, towards (of direction towards things ); 2, in respect of. 
pn (‘pen’) this m(asculine)] 

tn (‘ ten ’) this, f(eminine) 

29 




follows Its noun. 
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' In ym ‘ sea ’, Onom. 
i. 162*, y is ‘ group- 
writing’, § 60. 

^ An obscure excep¬ 
tion, § J77. 

^ TSdf'pl. 22. Sim. 
Vwny for ea rlier Vwntf 
Cairo 20001. 
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Exerc. I EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


U (‘ key ’) other, another, m, ] 

I precedes its noun. 
kt (‘ ket ’) other, another, f. j 

im (‘ yem ’) there, therein, therewith, therefrom. 
bw (‘bew’) place, m., singular only. 
ht (‘ chet ’) thing, f. 

Pth (‘ Pteh ’) Ptah, name of the god of Memphis. 
(|^ iw (‘ yew ’) is, are. 
rn (‘ ren ’) name, m. 

/vwvwv \ / » 

say, speak. 

hfi^ (‘ hena ’) together with. 


□ 


( 3 ) Write in hieroglyphs the following combinations of letters : 

(N.B. Here and elsewhere the student should conform to Egyptian usage with its 
preference for a symmetrical arrangement of the signs (§ i6). The individual words will, 
however, best be kept separate, contrary to the practice of the monuments.) 

hn^ <‘rk, grh, sft^ ptr^ my^ snb, hrd, hh^ wh, dsf knd^ ptpt, wib, tsm, 

(c) Translate into Egyptian^ adding transliterations to the hieroglyphs : 

(N.B. The words are to be translated in the order of the English, unless a different 
order is indicated by small numerals before the words, or unless instructions to the contrary 
have been given in the Lessons or Vocabularies.) 

(i) To another place. (2) To Ptah. (3) ""Another ^thing hs there. (4) In 
this name. (5) ""Ptah hs there in this place. (6) Together with another name. 
(7) A ""thing 'is in this place. (8) ""Ptah 'speak(s) in respect of this thing. 


LESSON II 

§ 22 . Ideograms or sense*signs, as we have seen § 6, I , are signs that 
convey their meaning pictorially. More often than not they are accompanied by 
sound-signs (§§ 6, 2 ; 17; 18) indicating the precise word to be understood. 

Thus ©, a picture of the sun, immediately suggests to the mind, besides the 
notion of the sun itself, also the notions of light and time; the addition of 
sound-signs is indispensable to define the exact meaning and the exact word 
intended in a particular context. Hence © enters into the words ^© rr ‘sun’, 
‘ day ’ (also written ®); ^^© hrw ‘ day ’, ‘ daytime ’ (also written ®); ^© rk 
‘time’, ‘period’; wbn ‘rise’, ‘shine’ (also written 

Obs. Note that one and the same word may often be written in several different 
ways; such different writings are called variants of each other. 
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DETERMINATIVES 


Similarly, depicting a boat, appears in the words wii ‘solar 

bark ’; hd ‘ fare downstream ’; dpt ‘ boat 

(also, but less frequently, represents a combined palette, water-bowl, 
and reed-holder. Hence it is used in the words |^| ‘write’ (the spelling 
is almost confined to the Old Kingdom; si ‘ scribe ’; * smooth ’, 

‘ finely ground ’, originally of pigments. 

47 , an animal’s ear, is found in 4 ^ sdm ‘ hear ’, more rarely written 
with all the component consonants ; also in 1 )'^ id, 4; sh ‘ be deaf’, and various 
other words. 

As the example of 4^ shows, it is by no means necessary that an ideogram, 
when accompanied by phonograms, should be accompanied by all the signs 
needful to express its complete sound-value. It is only from full writings that 
the sound-value of ideograms can be ascertained; these are, however, on the 
whole rarer than short and summary writings. 


§ 23 . In several of the examples quoted in § 22 the ideogram follows one 
or more phonograms and ends the word. In cases such as these it is called a 
determinative, because it appears to determine the meaning of the foregoing 
sound-signs and to define that meaning in a general way. Words written 
Geographically may also have determinatives, ex. scribe’. 

Only some of the commonest words, like ^ dd ‘ speak ’, htif ‘ together 
with’, lack determinatives; and many, like hkr ‘hungry man’, 

w(r ‘ flee ’, have more than one. 

Obs. The name ‘determinative’ is in many cases historically inaccurate, the 
ideogram having been the original sign with which the word was first written, and 
the phonograms having been prefixed to it subsequently for the sake of clearness. In 
such cases it might be more truly said that the phonograms determine the sound of 
the ideogram, than that the ideogram determines the sense of the phonograms. 


§ 24 . Generic determinatives. —Ideograms that serve to determine a 
considerable number of different words can naturally only express the kind of 
sense borne by these, and not their specific meaning; they are therefore called 

generic determinatives. 

The following is a list of the more important generic determinatives; they 
may be learnt gradually. For fuller details the Sign-list at the end of the book 
must be consulted. 


man, person, 
woman. 


people. 

^ child, young. 


old man, old, lean upon, 
official, man in authority. 

(Dyn. XVIII ^ or ^), exalted 
person, the dead. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 







god, king, 
or ^ king, 
god, king.i 

oi" ^ goddess, queen.1 
high, rejoice, support, 
praise, supplicate, 
force, effort. 

^ eat, drink, speak, think, feel, 
lift, carry, 
weary, weak, 
enemy, foreigner. 


enemy, death. 

or lie down, death, bury. 

I mummy, likeness, shape. 

© head, nod, throttle. 

hair, mourn, forlorn. 

eye, see, actions of eye. 

, 203 - actions or conditions of eye. 

^ (less accurately nose, smell, joy, 
contempt. 

ear, states or activities of ear. 

'^= tooth, actions of teeth. 

force, effort (interchangeable with ^). 

substitute for —d in hieratic, less often 
in hieroglyphic. 


a—fl offer, present. 

^ arm, bend arm, cease. 

Q envelop, embrace. 

phallus, beget, urinate, 
jj" leg, foot, actions of foot, 
walk, run. 

A- move backwards, 
limb, flesh. 

O tumours, odours, disease. 

bodily discharges. 

^ and ^ cattle. 

savage, Typhonian.'^ 

^ skin, mammal, 
bird, insect. 

small, bad, weak, 
fish. 

Iaa- snake, worm, 
tree. 

plant, flower. 

or vine, fruit, garden, 

wood, tree. 

..'CD corn. 

^ ^ ^ or ^ grain. 

F=5 sky, above. 

© sun, light, time. 


^ The king was often thought of as the incarnation of the falcon-god Horns, and the queen as the incarnation of the 
cobra-goddess Edjo, commonly known as Bulo; moreover, both deities were typical of their class, whence the employment 
of falcon and cobra as determinatives of royalty and of divinity; but the former alone was so used at an early dale. 

2 Note the difference from ^ in the position of both arms. 

3 This animal represents the god Seth, identified by the Greeks with Typhon, the brother and murderer of the good 
god Osiris, and the enemy of Horus, son of Osiris. 
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night, darkness. 

•>1^ star, 

fire, heat, cook. 

air, wind, sail. 

1=1 stone. 

copper, bronze, 

0 0 0 sand, minerals, pellets. 

water, liquid, actions connected 
with water. 

3= (less often c=i) sheet of water. 
31 irrigated land. 

land (later often replaces n). 

£^ 3 : road, travel, position, 
desert, foreign country, 
foreign (country or person). 

® town, village, Egypt. 

CT] house, building, 
door, open, 
box, coffin. 

f]- shrine, palanquin, mat. 
boat, ship, navigation. 


sacred bark, 
clothe, linen, 
bind, document. 

^ rope, actions with cord or rope, 
knife, cut. 

hoe, cultivate, hack up. 

X break, divide, cross. 

^ cup. 

O vessel, anoint. 

S (less accurately o) pot, vessel, 
beverages. 

0 bread, cake. 

<= or c=) loaf, cake, offering. 

^317 festival. 

(also vertically |, older form 1=^=) 
book, writing, abstract. 

CZl * royal name, king. 

I one; the object depicted (§ 25). 

I I 

I I I (also I, I I, ° ° o) several, plural. 

\ substitute for signs difficult to draw 
(mostly hieratic). 



^ The hieroglyphs spelling the royal name are written inside this; see below, p. 74. 


This occasion may be taken to urge upon the student the desirability of 
acquiring a good hieroglyphic handwriting. In writing, the printed forms of the 
hieroglyphs may be abbreviated where needful, but care must be taken not 
to ignore any essential or characteristic feature. The transcriptions from the 
hieratic and demotic shown in Plate II (facing p. lo) are examples of the author’s 
own hieroglyphic handwriting; though not to be regarded as models to be copied, 
they will serve to show the kind of way in which modern Egyptologists represent 
the old hieroglyphic script. Note that these transcriptions are written from right 
to left, i.e. with the signs pointing to the right (§ i6). It is important for the 
student to be able to write with equal ease in both directions, so that, when 
copying a text, he can retain the direction of his original. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


§ 25 . Purely ideographic writings. —When ideograms stand for the 
actual objects which they depict, the phonetic signs that would indicate the 
names of those objects are often dispensed with. Ideograms so employed are 
usually followed by the stroke-determinative i ; if the noun is feminine, the 
45,44. stroke is preceded by ^ the feminine ending (§ 26)} 

Masculine exx.: ® rf sun ; hr face. 

Feminine exx.; niwt town, city; horizon. 

Obs. I. The stroke 1 was early extended to other uses as well; not only was it 
retained when such words as ® r<’ ^sun’, f hr ‘face* were employed in their deriva¬ 
tive meanings of‘day’ and ‘sight’ respectively, but it is sometimes found also with 
ideograms that have become purely phonetic, the whole ideographic word being 
transferred to a phonetic usage; so .yy ‘ son ’, which is written with an ideogram 
belonging to the old word zt [zH) ‘ pintail duck ’. 

Obs. Ideograms meaning what they depict, and therefore accompanied by the 
stroke 1, were in the Old Kingdom often accompanied by phonetic signs ; a few cases 
have survived in M.E., ex. s ‘man ’ (varr. and 


In status absohitus 
(§78) the / had prob¬ 
ably fallen as early as 
O.K., cf. Hebr. Arab, 
and see AZ. 44, 80, 
n. 2. 


§ 26. Egyptian distinguishes two genders, masculine and feminine. 
Most feminine words ended in ^ ^ (probably vocalized exx. st ‘woman’, 
^1 7 iiwt ‘ town Most other nouns are masculine, as rf ‘ sun ’hr ' face ’. 

§ 27. Verbal sentences are those in which the predicate is a verb-form 
having the sense of a simple finite verb in English or Latin (‘ loves ’, ‘ loved 
amat, amavit). 

In such sentences the normal word-order is; i. verb, 2. subject, 3. object, 
4. adverb or adverbial phrase (preposition with noun). 

Exx. rf mpt the sun rises in the sky. 

rh si shr m hrw pn the scribe knows a counsel on this day. 

Obs. Sentences having in the Egyptian a verb-form serving merely as copula 
are in this book grouped for convenience sake with the non-verbal sentences, see § 2,8, 


2 K. Sethe, £>er § 28. Noil-verbal sentences.^ —This is a convenient class-name for all 
uThen^'unPkfpH- those Sentences which either have in the predicate no proper verb at all, or else 
have one with the attenuated meaning of the COpula (‘ is ’, ‘ are ’, ‘ was etc.). 

The copula (i. e. that ‘ link ’ between subject and predicate expressed in 
English by some part of the verb ‘ to be ’) is often left unexpressed in Egyptian, 
as happens regularly in Semitic and less frequently in Greek and Latin. 

Ex. 'Hi pt the sun is in the sky. 

Non-verbal sentences are classified according to the nature of their predicate. 
There may be distinguished ; 

I. Sentences with adverbial predicate, such as ‘the scribe is there’, ‘the 
scribe is in the city’. Note that a preposition together with its noun constitutes 
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NON-VERBAL SENTENCES § 28 

an adverbial phrase, so that predicates like ‘ in the city' come under this head. 

See in detail Lesson X. 

2. Sentences with nominal or pronominal predicate, such as ‘the 
scribe is a knave‘ he is a knave ‘ I am he ‘ who are you ? ’ The term 
‘ nominal' here means ‘ consisting of a noun' (Latin nomen) and the reference is 
to nouns substantive only. See Lesson XL 

3. Sentences with adjectival predicate,, such as ‘ the scribe is good ’. 

See Lesson XII. 

No small part of the first twelve lessons will be devoted to mastering the 
different ways in which Egyptian expresses sentences of these three kinds. 

Obs. I. Hitherto it has been usual to group together the sentences described 
by us as ‘ non-verbal * under the heading of the ‘ nominal sentence *. This is a term 
borrowed from Arabic grammar and has a signification rather different from ‘non¬ 
verbal sentence * as here employed. 

Obs. 2. The sentences expressing existence or non-existence described below 
§§ 107-9 are partly verbal, partly non-verbal. Another type of sentences to be dealt 
with in Lesson XXIII is non-verbal in form, though its predicate has verbal meaning ; 
we shall refer to it as the ‘ pseudo-verbal construction 

§ 29 . Sentences with adverbial predicate. —The word-order is the 
same as in verbal sentences (§ 27); since there is no object, and since the copula 
is in many cases omitted, this means that the order is i. subject, 2. adverb or 
adverbial phrase. 

Exx. R*" iifi (the sun-god) Re<'(is) there. 

rf m pt the sun (is) in the sky. 

To introduce such sentences the word iw is frequently used. This is 
an old verb (perhaps a specialized variation of the verb iw ‘come’) which 
has only this one form, and is employed in certain cases to be specified below 
with the meaning of the copula (‘ is ’, ‘ are ’, etc.). 

Ex. iw rr m pt the sun is in the sky. 

When the subject is a noun, the word iw occurs only in independent statements 
or assertions made with a certain detachment, and in these the presence of iw 
is much more common than its absence. Thus the difference between iw rf m pt 
and rf m pt IS that, whereas the former type of sentence gives considerable 
prominence and importance to the affirmation which it contains, the latter is the 
form of words chosen for simple, unobtrusive description, particularly when there 
has to be expressed the equivalent of an English adverb clause, i.e. clause of time, 
circumstance, condition, etc.; see the next section. 

When the subject is a pronoun, the sentence, with iw has a wider use, see 
below, §§37. 117. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


§ 30 . Dependence, tense and mood in Egyptian. —The student must 
realize from the start that Egyptian is very sparing in its use of words meaning 
‘ when ‘ if' though ‘ for ‘ and and the like ; consequently, it often devolves 
upon the translator to supply the implicit logical nexus between sentences, as 
also between words. 

Similarly, distinctions of tense and mood are not marked in the same clear 
way as in English. 

What is said here applies both to verbal and to non-verbal sentences, though 
in verbal sentences the ambiguity of meaning may sometimes result from the fact 
that the omission of vowels in the writing has obliterated differences between 
verb-forms which were really distinct and possessed distinct significations. In 
their particular contexts any of the following renderings may be legitimate : 


mpt \ 


\ 


the sun rises in the sky 

the sun rose in the sky 

the sun will rise in the sky 

when the sun rises in the sky 

when the sun rose in the sky 

if the sun rise in the sky 

let the sun rise in the sky 

that the sun may (might) rise in the sky, etc. 


rr m pt 


I the sun is in the sky 
the sun was in the sky 
■( let the sun be in the sky 

when the sun is (was, will be) in the sky 
\ the sun being in the sky (circumstantial), etc. 


When, however, a sentence with adverbial predicate like the last is intro¬ 
duced by iw, the range of possible meanings is narrower, and almost confined to 
main clauses embodying an assertion (see above § 29, below §117); thus we obtain: 

' the sun is in the sky 
the sun was in the sky 

but also to express an emphatic contrast; 
k whereas the sun is (was) in the sky. 

At the present stage of his knowledge, the beginner will do well to translate 
all these sentences as referring to present time. On the other hand, if the sense 
appear to demand it and the rules already given permit, he may insert in his 
renderings such an English word as ‘ when ’. 

Ex. w6n rr, iw U m riwt, (when) the sun rises, 

the earth is in joy. 
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LESSON II 


I (‘ rech ’) become acquainted 
with, know. 

(‘chem’) not know, be 
ignorant of. 


S 


VOCABULARY 

^^0 hrw (‘ herew') day, day-time. 
(‘ ’) night. 

rSwt (‘ reshwet ’) joy, glad- 


^ gr (‘ ger ’) be silent, cease. 

'>1^ l^d {‘ ched ’) fare downstream, 
northwards. 


h) (‘ ha ’) go down, descend. 

sdm (‘sedjem’) hear; with « ‘to’, 
hearken to, obey (a person). 

^ zt'^;^(‘weben’) rise, shine forth. 

0 var. rr (‘ ra ’) sun, day; with 
det. Re', sun-god. 
ifh (‘ yaeh ’) moon. 

^ ' I ti (‘ ta ’) earth, land. 

pt (‘ pet ’) sky, heaven. 

P ® I (‘ secher ’) plan, counsel. 


0 ^ 


ness. 

dpt (‘ depet ’) boat. 

ivii (‘ weya ’) ship, bark, 
particularly divine ship. 

nds (‘nedjes’) poor man, 
commoner. 

^ C se ’) a man. 

^ st (‘ set ’) woman. 

sS (‘ sesh ’) scribe. 

/^t (‘ achet ’) horizon. 


varr. 


^ I 

n 

I 

® 
^ I 


I 


pr (‘per’) house. 

(‘ neywet ’) town, city, 
var. S (‘ she ’) lake, pool. 


EXERCISE II 

(«) Transliterate and translate : 

(■) (^) ( 3 ) 

<1YJ> w (7) 

(6) Write in hieroglyphs and in transliteration : 

(N.B. Words in brackets are not to be translated.) 

(i) The scribe goes down into another boat. (2) Ptah knows this counsel. 
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Exerc. II EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

{3) (When) this poor man fares downstream to the city, the house is in joy. 
(4) The moon rises in the sky. (5) The scribe is silent by day and by night 
(render: in day, in night). (6) This land is in joy, (when) Re' goes down into 
the bark. (7) A pool is in this city. (8) This woman hearkens to the scribe. 
(9) A man is there in the house. 


LESSON III 

§ 31. The biliteral signs (§ 17, 2), or combinations of two consonants, are 
of great importance, and a few must be learnt in each of the next lessons, 

i. Signs with i as the second consonant: 


f/ 


I 

1 ^, old w {ii) 

Q ti 

Wi 

^ mi 

hi 

ii 

h 


f >■' 

V" 

U ki 

1 


§ 32. Phonetic complements. —The biliteral signs (and similarly the 
triliteral signs, see below § 42) are almost always accompanied by alphabetic 
signs expressing part or the whole of their sound-value. Thus is to be 

read h, never in, which would be written ; similarly is to be read, 

not bbn, but simply bi. Alphabetic signs used in this way are called phonetic 

complements. 

The exact mode of combination varies with the individual signs. In the 
list of § 31, -f), y, “==5^, U, and follow the pattern of the remainder 

(except«) vacillating between this arrangement and that exemplified by 
where the first consonant precedes the biliteral sign and the second follows it; 
with .0-= the exceptional arrangements 3 !^ found. What is customary 

in each case must be learnt by use. 

The complete absence of phonetic complements is uncommon, but is seen in 
such words as J hi ‘thousand’, si ‘son’, b)k ‘servant’, kit ‘work’, 

‘ construction ’. 

§ 33. The personal pronouns appear in Egyptian under several different 
forms, each of which has its own restricted field of employment. There must be 
distinguished; 

1. Suffix-pronouns, see below § 34. 

2. Dependent pronouns, see below § 43. 

3. Independent pronouns, see below § 64. 
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SUFFIX-PRONOUNS § 34 


§ 34. The suffix'pronouns (more briefly suffixes) are so called because 
they must follow, and be suffixed to, some preceding word. They are as follows : 
Sing. I, c. ^ I, me, my. Also fem.,^ ^ not occurring before 

Dyn. XIX.* Kings sometimes 
(§ 24); * rarely for kings in Dyn. 
XII,^ is replaced by or in 
Dyn. XVIII, when ^ occurs for 
gods.’ Other writings of the suffix: 

or on early M.K. coffins ; in 
inscriptions sometimes 1),’® seldom 1.’’ 
The suffix was regularly omitted in 
O.K.; so too sometimes later.’* 


Sing. 

2, m. 

‘k 

Thou, thee, thy. 

Reversed in hieratic, viz. 

M 

2, f. 

>= -t 

Thou, thee, thy. 

Later also 0 •/. 

)} 

3. m. 

-•/ 

He, him, his, it, its. 


yy 

3 . f- 

P 

She, her, it, its. 

Old only p -i, later also 

Plur. 

I, c. 

Mr-« 

We, us, our. 

Rarely ^ 

yy 

2, c. 

III 

You, your. 

Or “ 'tn, later also or 'tn. 

yy 

3, c. 

P,77 -sn 

They, them, their. 

Or 'SH (old -iw), later also written 

ITi or H : exceptionally p. Pi, 77''* 

yy 

3 . c. 


They, them, their. 

Also written a later suffix, a few 

examples of which are found as early 
as Dyn. XVIII.’* 

Dual 

yy 

yy 

1, c. 

2, c. 

3, c. 

'fiy We two, us two, our.' 
S -tny You two, your. 

P77 They two,them two, 

their. , 

Obsolete in M.E. except in archaistic 
^ texts ; usually replaced by the 

plural suffixes.’® 


Obs. I. For p St' them ‘ it ’ (§ 46) as object of the infinitive, i.e. used like 
the suffixes, see § 300. 

Obs. 2. For the forms assumed by the singular suffixes after dual nouns, see 
below § 75, 2. 

Obs. 3. In -j"'^ II imytw-ny ‘between them’ (§ 177) -ny might be a very rare 
suffix 3rd pers. dual; or ,” 7 ', after verbs is best explained differently, see §486, Obs. 2. 

Obs. 4. The exceptional writings of -sn without n are paralleled by even rarer 
ones with ; reasons have been given for thinking that the final n fell away at an 
early date, though revived for ’tn in Coptic. 

§ 35 . Among the chief uses of the suffix-pronouns are the following: 

I. as genitive after nouns, with the sense of our possessive adjectives. 
Exx. pr-f ‘ his house ’, lit. ‘ house of him ’; PiT”, niwt'sn ‘ their city lit. 

‘ city of them ’. 


* Lac. TR. 17, 9 ; 
Westc. 6, 7. 

2 Mar. Abyd, i. 25. 

^ Berl. AL i. p. 258; 
Urk. iv. 163. 

< Ikhern. 6. 8. 

® Urk. iv. 366 ; 840, 
7 - 

® Urk. ix. 80S, 14; 
813,14. 

’ D.elB. 47; Urk. 
iv. 612. 

® Lac. TR. 22, 3 ; 
24, I. 

® Lac. TR. 13, 16. 
25; I- 7 - 

Bersh.i. 14, 9. ii. 
12 ; Urk. iv. 119. 

Cairo 20057, 

^2 Dyn. XI, Hamm. 
114, 13-16; .Dyn. 

XVIII, Urk. iv. 572, 
2. 6 ; 1031, 2-10. 


^2* Ann. 29, 6 ; 

JEA 16, 64 (5); 24, 
6, n. 15. 

First of all in 
iw^w ‘ they are \ exx. 
6Vit.iv.54,io; 1021,4. 


Erm. Hymn. 12, 
3; 13, 5; Mar. Abyd. 
i. *9. 

Urk. iv. 362, 12 ; 

425, 17- 


CL^REin Groupe 
ling. d'lt. Chamito- 
Simitiques^ ii. 66. 
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§35 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


2. after prepositions, as n-t ‘ to rne'; ' together with her \ 

3. as nominative with the simple tenses of the verb. Exx. dd-k ‘ thou 

sayest ’ (§ 39); sdm-n-t ‘ thou (f.) hast heard ' (§ 67). 

Obs. Note that prf in Egyptian may mean, not merely ' his house i. e. ‘the 
1 Cf also p p t house of him but equally well ‘a house of his contrary to the use of the English 

1116 B* 6, qu. §96,2. possessive adjectives; exx. below in § 115.^ 


* Exx. Sebekkhu 8 ; 
Peas, B I, 22; Cairo 
20497,1; Westc» 11,8. 

® Without suffix, Pi, 
181. 

* Louvre C 3, 16. 
Sim. T. Cam, 2 ; Urk, 
iv. 364, 10; after ink, 
Louvre C 3, 7 ; jw ds>f 
‘himself’, Brit. Mus. 
552, 2. 

5 BU, i. 26, 197. 
Sim. Siut I, 278-^ ; 
Cairo20co3,7; IVestc. 
6, 24. Anticipating a 
suffix serving as sub¬ 
ject, Wesic. 7, 8. 

® £ 7 r>S.iv. 116. Sim. 
Pi. i?>\. Ds iry, Adm, 
2, 12. 

M Peas, 

B I, 83, sim. Bersh. ii. 
22,9,16. Rltiw ‘ than 
itself*, i 5 ’?«.B 66 . Wpw- 
hr hiw-k ds-k ‘ except 
thyself'. Budge, p. 
29T, 10; 366, 10. N 
fyiwd ‘by myself’, 

‘ alone Mill. 2, 2. 


§ 36 . ‘Myself*, ‘thyself*, etc. —Egyptian distinguishes no special reflexive 
pronouns. Hence ^ dd'f nf could quite well mean ‘ he says to himself’.* 

For emphatic ‘myself’, ‘thyself’, etc. use may be made of Yl later also 
written^, with appended suffix.* This is found 

1. after nouns, as in ds’f Re< himself, i.e. in person.* 

2. to strengthen a suffix when used as genitive; ex. 
own name.® 

3. adverbially, with the meaning ‘ by one’s own effort ’; ex. 
sn n-k krwt ds-sn the bolts open to thee of themselves.® 

In later times ‘myself’, ‘thyself’ are regularly paraphrased by |“^j^ hfwi 
(§ 73> 3)1 hfw-k, lit. ‘ my (thy) members’; early examples also occur, some 

preposition always preceding.’' 

§ 37 . The suffixes as subject of iw, —Like other verbs, 1 ]^ iw ‘ is’, 

‘ are ’ (§ 29) may have a suffix for its nominative. The student must remember 
that the sentence with iw, though here for reasons of convenience classed as 
non-verbal (§ 28), is verbal in actual form. 

Ex. iwn mpr-f vio are in his house. 

We have seen above (§ 29) that, if the subject of a sentence with adverbial 
predicate is a noun, the effect of placing iw before it is to give it the importance of 
a more or less independent assertion. This rule does not necessarily hold when the 
subject is a suffix-pronoun; the suffixes must lean on some preceding word, and 
iw is the word most commonly used to support the suffixes in the case before us. 

Hence such a sentence as iwn m /ry‘’may have two meanings : (i) either it 
is a main clause, the assertion ‘ we are in his house ’, as above; (2) or else it may 
be a subordinate clause of some kind. 

Ex. ni pr-f the scribe rejoices, (when) we 

are in his house. 


§ 38 . Sentences with the ^ m of predication. —Egyptian cannot say 
iwk ss for ‘ thou art a scribe’, but only 

iw^ m sS, lit. thou art (as) a scribe. 

Here the preposition ^ m has the signification ‘ in the position of’, ‘ as ’; hence 
it may be termed the m of predication. By its aid the pattern of the sentence 
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THE ^DMF FORM §38 


with adverbial predicate may be adopted in order to express sentences which in 
English have a nominal predicate. An example with nominal subject would be: 

iw ndspn m si this commoner is a scribe. 

Obs. The predicate here usually, if not always, expresses what in logic is termed 
an ‘ accident ’, an acquired attribute rather than a permanent ‘ property ’. 

§ 39. The idm*t form of the verb. —We have incidentally become 
acquainted with a form or tense of the verb in which the subject, sometimes 
a noun (§ 27) and sometimes a suffix (§35, 3), is added directly to the signs 
expressing the verbal notion ; exx. sdntf ‘ he hears sdm sS ‘ the 

scribe hears’. In describing the various parts of the Egyptian verb it is usual 
to take the verb sdm ‘ hear ’ as paradigm or model; and since, following the 
example of Semitic grammar, precedence over the ist pers. sing, is given to the 
3rd pers. sing., the verb-form to which reference has just been made is known 
as the form (pronounce sedjetnef). 

We shall see later (§411, i) that the idm-f iorm appears to have originated 
in a passive participle followed by a genitival suffix-pronoun; an original ‘ heard 
of him ’ came to mean ‘ he hears ’ or ‘ he heard ’. 

To create the passive of the idm-f form, an element -tw, sometimes more 
briefly written is inserted immediately after the verb-stem, as in 

^ sdm-tw r pn ‘ this utterance is heard ’, or sdm-tw-f ‘ it (i. e. 

this utterance) is heard ’. The element -tw is really an indefinite pronoun 
like our ‘one’, French on, and is sometimes still so used independently, ex. 
dd-tw ‘one says’, ‘it is said’ (see too below § 47); from this use sdm-tw-f ‘he 
is heard ’ was doubtless derived on the analogy of the active sdm-f 

Obs. The suffix-pronoun after -iw was undoubtedly felt as the subject of a 
passive, not as the object of an active; otherwise the dependent pronouns (§ 44, i), 
not the suffixes, would have been used.* However, such constructions as hr-tw idm- 
/«/•/(§ 239), Iw-tw idm-tw-f (§ 463) show that the origin was not altogether lost from 
sight. 

The full form ^ follows any determinative that the verb-stem may have, as 
r^-tw-f'ht is known’. The shorter writing <=> may either precede or 
follow the determinative, but is more correct than * 5 *^. The passive 

ending -tw is in all cases inseparable from the verb-stem. 

The full paradigm of the idm-f form is as follows : 

Active Passive 

I St sing. c. sdm,-i I hear of *^^2 sdm-tw-i I am heard 

2nd „ m. sdm-k thou hearest or sdm-tw-k thou art heard 

„ „ f. thou hearest or sdm-tib-t thou art heard 

3rd „ m. 5 ^»«y‘'he (« 7 ^ it) hears —or he is heard 

„ „ f, P she (c7r it) hears or sdm-tw-s she is heard 


* The translitera¬ 
tion with / is here 
adopted since the term 
has to apply to Old 
Egyptian no less than 
to Middle Egyptian. 
The paradigm and 
exx. below are written 
with J, as being solely 
Middle Egyptian. 


® Uth’iw St in Urk, 
iv. 658, 4 is ‘ that one 
might pull them’ ra¬ 
ther than ‘that they 
might be pulled ’. 
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§ 39 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 Old perfective, ex. 
Sk. S. 40 ; participle, 
exx. £d. I, 13 ; C/rk. 
iv. 33I1 ra; infinitive, 
see § 300. 

* Exx. Sm. B 305- 
6 ; Louvre C 3, 12. 

s Pt. 634 ; Ed. 47, 
19; Urk. iv. 137, 10; 
490, 17. 


1st plur. c. 
2nd „ 

Srd „ „ 


Active 

"“1 sdm-n we hear 
“ sdm-tn you hear 
“T", sdw-sn they hear 


Passive 

^iT'i sdm-tw-n we are heard 

sdm-tw-hi you are heard 
or sdtn-tw-sn they are 

heard 

or sdnt-iw is or are heard 


Before nouns sdm hears or hear 

Indefinite sdm-tw one hears. 

The duals are omitted, since they are ordinarily replaced by the plurals; 
nor has it been considered necessary to encumber the paradigm with the variant 
writings of the suffix-pronouns, for which see § 34. 

When the subject of the sdm-f form is a suffix, this is inseparable from the 
verb-stem or, in the passive, from the verb-stem accompanied by -tw ; -tw is 
itself inseparable from the verb-stem. 

When, on the other hand, the subject is a noun, this, under given conditions 
(§ 66), may be separated from the verb. 

Exx. dd s she says to him. 

dd nf si the scribe says to him. 

dd-tw n-f r pn this utterance is said to him. 


n® 


iw grt r^ m pt now the sun was in the sky. 


When the agent has to be expressed after the passive of sdfnf or indeed 
after any other passive form of the verb,* it is introduced by the preposition 
in ‘ by'. 

Ex. ddpw r pn in s this utterance is (to be) said by a man.* 

Much more rarely, the preposition ^ ^r, properly ‘ with ’ or ‘ near ’, is used 
for the same purpose.^ 


§ 40 . Meaning of the ^dtn*f form. —This difficult topic is reserved for 
detailed discussion in Lessons XXX, XXXI. Provisionally, it may be said 
that the idm-f form excludes the meaning of hardly any English tense or mood ; 
see too above § 30. As a past tense, it is to no small extent replaced by another 
form, the (pronounce sedjemnef) form, to be described in Lesson V. In 

most cases the student will do well, at this stage of his knowledge, to render 
sdm f as an English present. But to serve as indications of the wider meaning, 
three common uses are here specified, and may be utilized at once; the employ¬ 
ment in clauses of time has been previously mentioned (§ 30 end). 

1. The sdm-f form is often used without any introductory particle in rendering 
the equivalent of an English clause of purpose-, see below §§ 219. 454, 3. 

Ex. hib-k si, ddf s}}.r-k thou sendest the scribe that 

he may say thy plan. 
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MEANING OF THE SDMF FOim §40 

2. Or else it may express a wish or exhortation ; see §§ 440, 5 ; 450, 4. 

Ex. hib-k si mayst thou send {or send thou) the scribe. 

3. Preceded by the particle ih, the fundamental meaning of which 
appears to be ‘then’ or ‘therefore’ (§ 228), the sdmf form serves to express a 
consequence destined to take place in the future, or else an exhortation based on 
previously stated facts. 

Exx. ih dd sr then the official will say. 

ih dd-k n srk then shalt thou say to thy son. 


nti) see. 
di cross; ferry across. 
rS rejoice, be glad. 


hib send. 
Si son. 

Sit daughter. 


var. 
father. 


it (not itf ov tf )' 


bik man-servant. 
bikt maid-servant. 


side. 


var. 


^ a 
^ I 


Wit road, way. 


VOCABULARY 

h office, hall, diwan. 
kH construction, work, device. 
tdy ^ vizier. 

O donkey, ass. 


u< 

^ i 

I 


•=0 


( 1 . 


itrw river. 


I nish crocodile. 

I r mouth, utterance. 
hr face, sight. 

hr upon, concerning, because of: 
before suffixes written ^ 
m in, with (of instrument), from, as; 


before suffixes 


tm. 


^ The apparent f written in this word has been shown to be a determinative with some unascertained symbolic 
meaning, see Ann, 45, 511, Until recently it and //"were held to be distinct words, see AZ. 48, 18. 

* For the reading with final ~y see Cairo 20184, k ; Brit. Mus. 572. 


EXERCISE III 

{a) Transliterate and translate : 

(3) (4) 
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Exerc. Ill EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 



{b) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(i) The crocodile is in the river. (2) The moon rejoices, when the sun is 
in his horizon. (3) Then (/^) shall thy name be heard by the vizier. (4) This 
scribe is in his office by day (and) by night. (5) The donkey goes down to the 
city upon another road. (6) The scribe sends this boat, that we may cross in it. 
(7) He rejoices because of thy utterance. (8) This land is in joy, when thou art 
in the sky. (9) He fares down to this city, his daughter with him. 


LESSON IV 


^ Sometimes used 
to accompany, or even 
to replace, a simple m 
when used as a gram¬ 
matical afTormative. 


§ 41. Biliteral signs (continued from § 31):— 

ii. with i as second consonant: 

£ mi Q _D, less accurately __a , mi ^ | 

iii. with r as second consonant: 

ziif hf 

iv. with w as second consonant: 

m D nw (rarely also for hi) %= hw (rare) 

iw 'V' nw A— 

mw rw i: sw (old sw) 

A^WVVN 

V. with b as second consonant : 
y lb nb 


p hv 

dw (later dw) 


§ 42 . The triliteral signs (§ 17» 3) represent combinations of three con¬ 
sonants, and have naturally a far more restricted use than the biliteral signs. 
They need be learnt only as occasion arises. 

Like the biliteral signs, they are usually accompanied by phonetic com¬ 
plements (§ 32). Two arrangements are particularly frequent: the one consists 
in adding the third consonant only, exx. df stand up, arise ; ^ hpr become ; 
sdm hear. 
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THE DEPENDENT PRONOUNS §42 


The other consists in appending both the second and third consonants, exx. 
nfr good, happy, beautiful; live; ^ htp rest, become at peace. 

Obs. The student may be puzzled at finding ^ in sdm here treated as a triliteral 
sign, while in $ %% it was described as an ideogram. This contradiction must be 
explained. In the case of the triliterals the distinction between phonograms and 
ideograms becomes particularly precarious. Thus probably all words containing the 
consonants are etymologically connected with the verb-stem htp ‘ rest‘ be 

propitiated ’; they are, moreover, all written with the sign representing a loaf 
placed on a reed-mat—a sign taken over from a word ^ htp ‘ altar perhaps literally 
‘ place of propitiation *. The sign ^ in any given word may be described as 
ideographic in so far as any connexion of meaning is discernible between that word 
and the word for ‘ altar *, ‘ place of propitiation *; it may be described as phonetic, on 
the other hand, in so far as the sound-value outweighs, or throws into the shade, such 
similarity of meaning. 


§ 43 . Personal pronouns (continued from §§ 33-5):— 

2. The dependent pronouns * are less closely attached to a preceding 
word than the suffix-pronouns (§ 34), but can never stand as first word of a 
sentence. 


I, c. 


I, me. 

Or Varr. as in the corresponding 




suffix (§34), ^ 

s® etc. 

2, m. 


Thou, thee. 

Later also ^ tw. 


2,f. 

^ in 

ii a 

Later also tn. 


3 . m- 


He, him, it. 

Originally tw. 


3 .f- 

k ■D' 

She, her, it. 

Early |1 ; later also written ~ 
Originally ty. 

r or —. 

3 ,f. 


(see § 46). 

Later writings Originally i/. 

I, c. 

n 

III 

We, us. 

Rarely — n, \ 


2, c. 


You. 

Or “ tn, later also ^ or tn. 

also used 

3. c- 

P, M 

They, them. 

O*" JL •*'^> later also written 

O'" ZI- Originally tn. 

^ as suffixes 

(§ 34 ).“*’ 

Obs. I. For the 

sw, sy, and sC which, from Dyn. XVI11 onwards, are occasionally 


found as subject to an adverbial predicate or to the old perfective, and which may 
stand at the beginning of the sentence, see below § 134. See too Add., § 148, i, Obs, 
Obs. 2. A form is very rarely found as object in place of tn ‘you’.® In one 

text ^ ‘ thou ’ (f.) is used strangely as a suffix-pronoun.’ Both are probably explicable 
by § 34. Obs. 4. 

§ 44 . Among the chief uses of the dependent pronouns are the following: 

I. as object of any form of the verb® except, as a rule, the infinitive. 
Exx. hibk Tvi ‘thou sendest me’; drnf sw ‘he 

ferried him over’. 

Obs. Sn as object is uncommon, usually being replaced by st of §46; some exx. 
may, however, be quoted.® 


1 See AZ. 30, 16. 


2 Urk. iv. 158, 16. 

3 Urk, iv. 385, 4. 

^ Urk, iv. 158, 17. 
3 Hamm. 199, 6. 


SpiEG. - PORTN. 
I. 4, 16. 


So too an archa- 
istic dual, sny, Erm. 
Hymn. 13, 2. 


® Erm. Gramm.^ 
p. 83, n. 2. 

^ Erm. Hymn, p. 
40. 

* After active old 
perfective, ex. Lac. 
TR. I, 54 ; after im¬ 
perative, Sh. S. 179 ; 
after participles and 
tdmtypy form, see § 
375 - 

* Dend, 9. ii a ; 
Urk. V. 162, 6; Urk, 
iv. 346, 12 ; 618, 5. 
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§44 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


* See above p. 44, 

n. I. 


® Sin, B. 263. Sim. 
Sh. S. 108. 


^ Exx. below § 119, 


^ Sin. B 233-4. 


5 Sin. B 173-4. 


6 Sin. B 31. 


^ Sh. S. 161 : tw. 
ib. 13, j2\sw,Eb. 52, 
I; syj Wesfc. 10,7; in, 
Urk. iv. 656, 1. 

® Inferred from the 
old extended form itty 
AZ. 30, 20. 


® Westc. II, 15. 


Siut I, 270. Sim. 
Sh. S. 86-7. 


“ Siut I, 272. 

Westc. 9,3-4. Sim. 
Sh. S. 115, after nn. 


13 Sh.S. 134. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 693, 8. 

’ 3 ^ Unusual or prob¬ 
lematic uses, seep. 41, 
n. 2 ; M.u.K.vs. 6 , 5. 


Urk. iv. 1090. Mk 
tw followed by hr-ir 
infinitive, see § 324, 
second ex. 


2. after a number of particles like i]Ps= ist ‘ lo ^ ‘ behold nn 

‘ not’, ^ ntt ‘that’, as well as the relative adjective nty ‘which ’ (§ 199); in 
these cases the pronoun frequently serves as subject when an adverbial predicate 
follows. 

Exx. wi m-bih-k behold, I am before thee.* 

mk tw m bik-i behold thou art my servant, lit. as my servant. 
Note that the m of predication (§ 38) is employed also in this case.* 

«« m ib-i it was not in my heart.^ 

P'^ br-f this state in which I was, lit. this 

state which I (was) under it.® 

3. as subject after adjectival predicate. 

hnc-i thou art happy with me ; ® tw here is for tw, and 
is to be carefully distinguished from the indefinite pronoun of § 47. 

§ 45 . Reflexive use of the dependent pronouns. —Like the suffixes 
(§ 36), the dependent pronouns are used reflexively. 

Ex. w(i) wi hr ht i I placed myself on my belly.^ 

§ 46 . The pronoun st appears to be an old form of the dependent pronoun 
3rd sing, f.,* which has been specialized for certain particular uses, mainly in place 
of the 3rd plur. ‘ they ’, ‘ them ’, or of the neuter ‘ it ’. 

1. as object of the verb. 

Exx. ^^N-PiTiP^ fnn-sn st they turned themselves about.® Note the reflexive 
meaning. 

di-k sdm st s)-k thou shalt cause (that) thy son hear it.^® 

2. after the particles, etc., named in § 44, 2. 

Exx. mk st hr-k behold, they (my gifts to thee) are before 

thee.‘‘ 

bw nty st im the place where it is, lit. which it (is) therein.** 

3. as subject after adjectival predicate. 

Ex. ^ bi ^bt it is more beautiful than anything.** 

Obs. For st as object of the infinitive, like a suffix, see § 300. 

§ 47 . The indefinite pronoun tw ‘one’, French on, which we have 
found used like a suffix in the sdm-f form, ex. dd-tw ‘ one says ’ (§ 39), may 
also be employed after the particles mentioned in § 44, 2 and others like hr, 
§ 239 ; kt, § 242. 

Ex. mk tw dd-tw behold, one says, lit. behold one, one says.** 

Obs. For an independent use of tw at the beginning of a sentence, see below 
§ 333 ; ^ unique ex. before sdm-tw, see Add. § 148, i, Obs. For its employment as 
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indicating the passive voice in the sdtn-f and other forms of the suffix conjugation see 
§§ 39. 410; in the pseudo-verbal construction iwtw occurs (an ex. in § 332), as well 
as wn-in-tw (§ 470); cf. also hr-tw (ki tw, iw-tw) sdm-tw-f, §§ 239. 242. 463. A very 
exceptional example after the infinitive used absolutely, § 306 (last ex. but one). 
Syntactically, tw is treated as of masculine gender, see §511,5. 

§ 48 . Adjectives may be used as epithets, as predicates, or as nouns. 

1. when used as epithets they follow their nouns, agreeing with them in 
number and gender. The ending sing. f. is t, as with the noun; for the plural, 
see below §§ 72. 74. 

Exx. counsel. 

bi every good thing. 

These examples illustrate the fact that ^ nb ‘ every ‘ any ’, ‘ all and 
demonstrative adjectives which, like pn, follow their noun, have precedence of 
position over other adjectives. So too the suffixes when used possessively. 

Ex. Sitf hit his little daughter. 

The word for ‘ other ’, m. ky, f. kt, precedes its noun, see Exercise I (a); so 
too the demonstratives pi * this’ and pfi^y) ‘ that see below § 111. 

With the adjective nb the plural ending (§ 72) is usually, the fern, ending often, 
omitted in writing, exx. ntrw Hb{w) ‘ all gods ’ ^ fyt nb{t) ' everything’. 

Obs. The masc. plur. ending is, however, sometimes shown ;* Copt, nim is invariable. 

2. when used as predicate, the adjective precedes its subject, and is invariable 
both in gender and in number. 

Exx. ^A’ l^cart is happy, 

bad. 

Note that a dependent pronoun, not a suffix, is here used as subject (§44, 3). 

3. when used as a noun, the adjective is generally followed by some appropriate 

determinative. Exx. hi ‘ sma ‘11 boy’, ‘lad’; nfrt ‘beautiful 

woman ’; nfrt ‘ beautiful cow ’. 

§ 49 . The ending -wy, much more rarely^ written \, as regularly in Old 
Egyptian, is sometimes added to adjectival predicates in order to give them an 
exclamatory force. 

Ex. nfr-wy pr pn how beautiful is this house ! * 

Obs. It is probable that this -wy is merely the masc. dual ending (below § 72) 
with a special signification ; in this case nfr-wy would mean ‘ twice beautiful ’, compare 
modern Arabic marhabatin ‘ twice welcome ’. 


§ 50 . The Egyptian adjective has no special forms to indicate the degrees 
of comparison. Comparison is effected by means of the preposition «=> r, 
which here signifies ‘ more than ’, literally perhaps ‘ relatively to ’. 

Ex. '' bi they were more numerous than anything.* 
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“ Dyn. XII, Ann. 
39, 189, 8; Ac^l. p. 
2iiDyn.XV\U,C/ri. 
iv. 384, I. 


> Stufs, 12; 4, 31; 
C/rk, iv. 817, 9. 


* Exx. P. Kah, a, 
ii;/V.627. 629; Erm. 
Hymn, 6, i; Cairo 
20089, d 6. 


® Urk. iv. 693, 8. 
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§ 51 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

§ 51. The sense of the English neuter (‘it’, ‘thing’) is expressed in Egyptian 
feminine. Exx. dwi ‘ an evil (thing)‘ evil ’;' hr-s ‘ on account 

» Peas. B I,’39. of it’.^ Compare too the use of P^ si, see above § 46. 

§ 52 . The meaning of the dative is rendered by means of the preposition 
— « ‘ to ’, ‘ for ’. 

Exx. hib-k si n nb-k thou sendest the scribe to thy lord. 

^iTi— dd-n n-tn we speak to you. 


VOCABULA RY 


^ var, 4 _0 di give, place.' 


var. ^^ rdl give, place.' 


k 

•¥■ ^ rnh live; life. 

htp rest, go to rest, become at 
peace ; set (of sun); peace (noun). 
1 “^ fhr stand up, arise. 

^ ^ appear, shine (of sun, gods or 
king). 

^ 5^/ remember. 
nfr good, beautiful, happy. 
bin bad, miserable. 
dw evil, sad. 
fSi plentiful, rich, many. 




var. r/ great, large. 


ikr excellent. 


iw empty, free (with m of, 
from). 

^ ib heart, wish. 


var. I nb lord, master, 
nb every, any, all. 


/WWW 

aaaava fPlTJO water. 


^ hrd child. 

ity sovereign, monarch. 

£(| mi like. 

likeness ; m mitt likewise. 


^ In this verb appearing in two variant forms (§ 289, i) A is probably an ideogram depicting some gift, perhaps 
a loaf; aj, increasingly common as Dyn. XVIII is approached, represents a hand holding such a gift. For a _n is 
sometimes substituted «— u, the two usually not being distinguished in hieratic; 4—D di is not identical with o—o mi. 


EXERCISE IV 


(N.B. In analysing complex examples like (i) and (a), the student should first 
transliterate the whole, and then divide it into its component sentences and clauses.) 

{a) Transliterate and translate : 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR Exerc. IV 



WWW ^ ^ 


( 6 ) 


° fl /] 

/wvvwvs 


<li.i <7) 


I I ID /Cl I 


(^) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(i) How beautiful is this thy house! Behold, it is in my sight (lit. face) like 
heaven. (2) The sun sets in life^ every day. (3) Behold, thou art with me as 
a maid-servant. (4) She is more beautiful than her daughter. (5) Evil is on 
every side (lit. road). (6) Then we will stand up (and) speak to our good lord. 
(7) Every man is in joy, when he hears (lit. they hear) it. (8) Mayest thou go 
down in peace to thy city. (9) How excellent is this thy counsel in (lit. upon) 
my heart, (O) sovereign, my lord I 

^ For the plural suffix see § 510, 2. ® A common Egyptian phrase meaning perhaps ‘ to set ih full vigour*. 


LESSON V 

§ 53. Biliteral signs (continued from § 41):— 

vi. with p as second consonant: 

\J wp kp 

vii. with m as second consonant: 

/— im I nm D or D hm ZH km gm ^i=n: tm 

viii. with n as second consonant: 

in 4° (rare) nn hn | sn {in), later | 

wn mn hn hn in 

^ See ERM.C/raww.* 
§§ 16-89, where this 
.subject is dealt with 
in greater detail; also 
Lef. Gr, §§ 9-66. 
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PECULIARITIES OF HIEROGLYPHIC WRITING.* 

§ 54 . The classification of the hieroglyphs into (i) ideograms or sense-sig^s 
and (2) phonograms or sound-signs (§ 6) covers the entire ground, but, as shown 
in § 42, Obs., the line of demarcation between the two classes is often difficult to 
draw. Nor must it be imagined that all the signs contained in the sub-divisions 
of these main groups stand on an equal footing and conform to identical rules; 
on the contrary, custom plays a very important part in deciding what writings 
are possible and what are not, though variant spellings are very numerous. A 
few examples will make this statement clearer. 
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§64 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


^ See AZ. 49, 15; 
Rec, 38, 69-70. Ety¬ 
mologically the word 
appears to mean ‘ be¬ 
longing to {ni) the 
sedge {swt)\ the plant- 
emblem of Upper 
Egypt, as the papyrus 
wfd was of Lower 
Egypt. The etymolo¬ 
gical feminine t of swt 
remains in the writing 
of ‘ king although 
variants show nsw to 
have been the conson¬ 
antal value as early as 
the Pyramids. Some 
scholars prefer to 
transliterate nUiuf or 
n-hvt, but serious 
difficulties then arise 
in the case of the deri¬ 
vatives nsyt ‘ king- 
ship’, nsyw 'kings’, 
etc. A recent alterna¬ 
tive view regards nsw 
and niiwt as entirely 
different words, see 
JNES. 6, 8. 


‘ House’ (^r) is written much more rarely n ; such a writing as is 
never found. 

‘ To be firm ‘ remain ’ {mri) is always or the like, never ^. 

The club-sign J is used with phonetic (or semi-phonetic) value in a few 
words like jji^ hm ‘slave’, hmt ‘female slave’, as well as in the common 
expression \^hrn-f ^ His Majesty’ (see further below, Excursus A, p. 74); but it 
has not otherwise obtained currency as a biliteral for hm, the sign a being used 
for that purpose. 

Yet again, some signs used phonetically must be preceded by letters repre¬ 
senting the whole of their sound-value: so in ‘thirst’, which 

is phonetic inasmuch as the entire word ib ‘kid’ enters bodily into the 

writing of the etymologically unrelated verb for ‘ thirst ’; here ^ alone is not 
phonetic, since such a writing as without (| J would be quite abnormal in 

early times. It is useful to describe such signs as phonetic determinatives ; other 
examples are in hn ‘ sentence‘ saying ’; £ (tr) in htri ‘ pair of 

horses’; (/r) in ^dr ‘miserable’. 

Enough has been said to indicate that a correct theoretical account of all 
hieroglyphic spellings would be a very long and tedious undertaking. The 
method of this book is largely based upon the view that beginners, having once 
mastered the main principles of the writing, should not inquire too curiously into 
the nature of individual spellings, but should learn both the hieroglyphic groups 
and their transliterations mechanically. It is as unnecessary—to take an extreme 
instance—for the beginner to know why ‘king’, strictly ‘king of Upper 

Egypt ’, variant is to be read nsw and not swtn ^ as it would be for a learner 
of English to know why the word pronounced plow is now written ‘ plough ’. 

The student must, accordingly, expect to find in the Vocabularies a number 
of spellings which he will not at once understand. In order, however, to elucidate 
a few simple problems that may perplex him at an early stage, some paragraphs 
will be devoted to certain types of peculiar writing. 

§ 55 . Abbreviations. —These are commonest in monumental inscriptions, 
stereotyped phrases, formulae, titles, and the like. 

Exx. cn^ wdf snb, in full ‘niay he live, be prosperous, be 

healthy’ (below § 313, end), attributes bestowed on the king and on honoured 
persons by the gods, and prayed for by men on their behalf; often appended as 
a token of respect to words for ‘ king ’, ‘ lord ’, etc. 

“ or H mic-fqrw, fuller writing ‘true of voice’, an epithet added 

to the names of dead persons and hence often practically equivalent to our 
‘ deceased ’. Originally applied to Osiris with reference to the occasion when 
his regal rights, being disputed by Seth, were vindicated before the divine 
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tribunal in Heliopolis. The same epithet is also used in connexion with Horus 
as the ‘ triumphant ’ avenger of the wrongs done to Osiris. 

J whm rnf} ‘ repeating life another epithet given to deceased persons in 
Dyn. XVIII and thereabouts. 

^ ki nht, in full ‘ victorious bull an attribute ascribed to the 

Pharaoh. 

^ n-sw-bit 1 ‘ king of U pper and Lower Egypt literally ‘ he who belongs to 
the sedge of Upper Egypt and the bee of Lower Egypt’; compare bity 

‘ king of Lower Egypt a derivative in -y from bit} 

bity-r, literally ‘ foremost in position a common term for local princes or 

mayors. 

hniw-ntr ‘ overseer of the priests’, more fully (§ 73)* 

§ 66 . Graphic transpositions.^ —Signs are sometimes transposed, either 
in order to give a more pleasing appearance or for some less assignable reason. 

A small sign may be placed under the breast of a bird even when the latter 
has to be read first; thus according to the word in which it occurs, may be 
read either tw or wt; similarly either ti or it. 

Thin vertical signs show a peculiar tendency to precede a bird which they 
ought properly to follow. Exx. wd instead of w^i in place of 

variant of ' pyramid’ always for ^'[‘='A- 

Economy of space is one reason for such writings as for pj-:k sbi ‘star’; 
for kry-M{i)* ‘lector-priest’. So too in vertical columns (] J is of 

frequent occurrence for ()()<=" -yt and jfffljf for /ajJ hr rdwy ‘ under the feet (of) ’. 

§ 67 . Transpositions with honorific intent. —There is a common 
tendency to write words like nsw ‘king’ and ntr ‘god’, as well as the 

names of specific kings and gods, before closely connected words which in actual 
speech were pronounced first. Exx. Ji nsw ‘ scribe of the king’; “jj hm-ntr 
' servant of god ’, i.e. ‘ priest ’; ©£ mi Rr ‘ like Re* ’; ntry 'Imn ‘ beloved 

of Amun Note that abbreviated writings are here frequent. 

§ 68. Monograms. —(i) In certain verbs involving the notion of movement 
the ideogram A is combined with a phonogram. 

So with I] t; « come. 

„ s\ is go (imperative); ms bring, offer; 'Xsb bring, 

conduct, pass. 

„ ■=■ i': go. 

,1 *= ^: it take, carry off. 

,, D nw, in: ^in bring, fetch. 

„ sim ; P^^ja slm guide, lead. 
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* Vocalized as in- 
sibya in a cuneiform 
tablet from Boghaz 
Keui; see AZ. 49, 17. 

• ^^.28,125; 49, 
19. 


* See Rec, 25, 139; 
Pyr. iv. § 17. 


^ Probable meaning 
‘holder of the ritual 
book hence hb{t')^ 
not hb ; see JEA. 41, 
1 i,n. 

‘ necropolis* omits the 
fern, ending,24, 
244; so too nb{t\ 

% 48, I. 


® Cf. also * beloved 
of his lord’ written 
nb’f mry, e.g. Sinai 
87; ‘ praise god’ writ¬ 
ten ntr dwi, e.g. p. 173, 
last ex. 
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' Reading from late 
variants (Brugsch, 
Worierbuch 976) and 
from Coptic henkS. Cf. 
also the play on words 
Py>‘- 37 , 39 - 


See Onom. II, 

237 *- 


* See M. Bur- 

CHARDT, Die altka- 
naanaischen Fremd' 
worte und Eigenna- 
men im Aegyptischen^ 
Leipzig, 1909-1 o. Also 
particularly W. F. 
Edger'I’ON , ‘ Eg. Pho¬ 
netic Writing ^ in JA 
OS 60, 473, mainly 
an answer to W. F. 
Albright, The Vo- 
calization of the Eg. 
Syllabic Orthography^ 
New Haven, 1934. 

^ JEA. iv, PI. IX, 

10. Sim. Urk. iv. 648, 
5 ; 650, 6. 

^ Urk. iv. 1119, 2. 
Sim. in Dyn. XII, BH. 

11. p. 30. 

® Leh. 145-6. 


® See AZ. 56, 61. 


’ Sh. S. 38, con¬ 
trasted with 106. Sim. 
nht{-ti)yPeas.V^ i,ii6. 


8 Urk. iv. 363. 


® Peas. B I, 199. 
10 Urk. iv. nil. 
Urk.\v.\\\2. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

(2) Some other common monograms are : 

£ or £ in tr season mm ^ jdaytime 

£ in rnp be young ^ rs(w) southern palace 

^ mi, m ^ Smrw Upper Egypt ^ wdr judge 

§ 59 . Defective and superfluous writings.— Such writings as 
for rm^ ‘ men ‘ people and |£9 for ^ ' beer ’ are in no way at variance with 

the rules already given, but are apt to puzzle beginners. The omission of m and 
n here is probably due to calligraphic reasons ; but the Egyptian was under no 
obligation to prefix to an ideogram more phonetic signs than were needed to 
remove obscurity. Conversely, a superfluous w is inserted in i{w)/'{[esh\ 

' meatCoptic showing that if is to be read.^^ 

§ 60 . Group-writing.^ —h peculiar method of writing with biliteral instead 
of alphabetical signs, e.g. O for h for and with some other groups, 

e.g. h for h, for t\ especially often in foreign words or etymologically 
obscure names, e.g. a foreign land, to be transliterated 'Ihi, not 

'hhwiw ^not ^^mitw,*^ a man's name. Traces already in the Pyramid 
Texts, and partial exx. even in some M.E. words, e.g. ddtifiox ddtf, § 409. 

§ 61 . Determination of compounds. —Compounds and other closely 
connected groups of words may show one common determinative or group of 
determinatives; exx. bw-nb ‘every one', lit. ‘every place'; 

rh-ht ‘ a wise man ’, lit. ‘ a knower of things '.^ Doubtless for this reason titles 
preceding the name of their owner are usually left without a determinative of 
their own, ex. si Nht ‘the scribe Nakht'. 

§ 62 . Avoidance of the repetition of like consonantal signs in con¬ 
tiguity.® —When, for inflexional or other reasons, two like consonants either fell 
together or else came into close contact so as not to be separated by a full vowel, 
there was a strong tendency to write them but once. Thus, within the limits of 
a single word, m{w)t'^ is written for m{w)tdi (§ 309), inf for 

izi-nf 413)- In the kind of verbs known as geminating (see below § 269) 
this rule is still stricter, the alternative writing with repetition being practically 
excluded. 

The same tendency not seldom manifests itself when a word ending with 
a certain consonant is immediately followed by another word beginning with the 
same consonant, ex. irm'i ist for ir-mi is st ‘lo, I did it'.® This case 

occurs particularly often with uniconsonantal words or the like, so that they then 
find no expression at all in the writing; exx. dptw irf m for 

dptw irfm m ‘by what means (lit. with what) shall one ferry across ?' 
smi'snf iox smvsn nf' they report to him' beside P£P^.^^ 
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THE INDEPENDENT PRONOUNS § 

Conversely, a consonant is sometimes abnormally repeated, doubtless to mark 
the retention of a sound that in other combinations had fallen away; exx. 

sb-svTn wi for sd-sn wi ‘they shall convey me’;^ mtrTn wi 

for mtn wi ‘ behold ye me ’; * for wit'H ‘ our road 

See Add. for § 62 a . 

§ 63. Doubtful readings. —A consequence of the complex and often defec¬ 
tive nature of hieroglyphic writing is that scholars are still often in doubt as to 
the correct transliteration of words. Thus j[£s hikt ‘beer’ (§ 59) is in other 
books on Egyptian almost universally read hkt-, in old-fashioned works 
nsw ‘ king' is regularly rendered as swtn ; and so forth. Among readings which 
are not yet fully established we incline to gnwty for ‘sculptor’, sdnvty for ^ 

‘ treasurer ’. Where there is a choice, shorter readings are preferable to long 

ones; thus we read mni for ‘moor’, though the stem is probably mini. 

See Add. for § 63A. 

§ 64 . Personal pronouns (continued from §§ 43-6); 

3. The independent pronouns * almost always stand at the beginning of 
the sentence (exceptions § 300), and are more or less emphatic in meaning. 


Sing. 

I, c. ^ ink 

I. 

Also written early 

also ®; king sometimes » 

>> 

2, m. ^ ntk 

Thou. 



2, f. ^ ntt 

Thou. 

Later also ^ 


3, m. ntf 

He, it. 


>» 

3 ,f. 

She, it. 

From Dyn. XVIII also ^ 

Plur. 

I, c. 

We. 

Hitherto noted only in very late texts.'® 

I> 

2 , C. flttfl 

• ^ 1 1 1 “• 

You. 

Later also nttn. 

II 

3. c. “rPiT, ntsn 

They. 

Later also “rr. 

^ 1 1 1 


These pronouns often stand in parallelism to the particle (§ 227) or pre¬ 
position (§ 168) in followed by a noun, and are clearly related to that word 
etymologically. 

Obs. This series is closely connected with the personal pronouns in Hebrew and 
Arabic. The element in is probably demonstrative in origin,^' the t may be that of 
the feminine, and the variable endings are mainly those of the suffix-pronouns. 

In the Pyramid Texts and the Old Kingdom the place of the forms above 
given for the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing, is occupied by an earlier type of independent 
pronoun formed from the dependent pronouns by the addition of The two 
masculines have survived into Middle Egyptian as archaisms. 

Sing. 2, c. twt Thou. Later twt.^^ 

>. 3> c. swt He, she, it. Originally hut. 

Obs. Twt and hut were originally masculines only; in Middle Egyptian they 
are found for both genders.^* Swt as a particle meaning ‘ but’, see below § 254. 
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62 


' Sin. B 171. Sim. 
Lac. TR. 47, 21. 23. 
For the loss of n in •sn, 
inset i 34, Obs. 4, 

® Lac. TR, 78, 3 ; 
Mar. Adjtd. ii. 30,33. 

® Reas. B i, 7-8. 
Sim. SA. S, 7; Aopi. 
8,6. 9. So already in 
Pyr., see AZ. 44, 80, 
n. 2 and above p. 34, 
n. la. 


< AZ. 29,121; 30, 
15; Gunn, Studies, 
p. 46. 

* Cairo 20007. 

* AZ. 23, 8. 

’’ Urk. iv. 813, 9. 

* Urk. iv. 835, 15. 

* M, u, K. 2, 8. 9. 


“ JEA. 27, 106. 


“ PSBA. 22, 325. 


” AZ, 30, 17. For 
hi see above p. 46, n.8. 

Already in £rm. 
Hymn, i, 5. 

“ Twt, see Erm. 
Hymn. 1, 5 ; Urk.iY, 
222, 10,229,12; 343. 
10. Swt, see id. 221, 
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§ 65 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


§ 65 . The uses of the independent pronouns to be noted at this point are : 

1. as subject of sentences with directly juxtaposed nominal predicate. 

Exx. ink it'k I am thy father. 

he is her son. 
twt nb'i thou art my lord. 

2. as subject of sentences with adjectival predicate. This use is almost 
confined to the ist pers. sing. 

Ex. ink nfr I am good. 

In both uses a certain degree of emphasis rests upon the pronouns, and in 
some contexts it would be desirable to translate, ‘ it is I (who am) thy father’, 
‘ it is I (who am) good ’, etc. 

Observe carefully that it is against Egyptian usage to employ the indepen¬ 
dent pronoun when the predicate is adverbial; ‘ thou art in the house ’ may be 
rendered by or by but not by 


^ Sh. S. 86“7. Sim. 
Peas. B 2, 38-9. 


2 Urk. iv. 368. 

® Peas. B 2, 26. 

* Urk. iv. 1166. 

® Common as a m. 
proper name. 


§ 66. Word-order.--It is now necessary to supplement what was said on 
this score in §§ 27. 29. 

The dative (§ 52) differs from other adverbial phrases (i. e. preposition 
accompanied by a noun) in its tendency to follow as closely as possible the word 
that governs it. The following sentence exemplifies the usual word-order. 

n nb-f m niwt tn the scribe 

reports this secret to his lord in this city. 

This word-order is, however, modified when the subject or object is a pronoun; 
also when the preposition n governs a suffix-pronoun so as to form a dative case. 
In these conditions the rule is that a noun must not precede a pronoun and that 
the dependent pronoiin must not precede a suffix. 

Exx. hib-f tw he sends thee. 

^be scribe sends thee. 

di tn sif his son ferries you across; or ‘you ferry his son 
across ’, since tn may be the suffix just as well as the dependent pronoun. 

wttb-n-i H'f st I answered (pdm-n-f form § 67) it to him;^ 

^be scribe brings it to thee. 

J;^Lrri'?i”T"il^^‘^'XP hib-n mn nb-n nfr let hr-s our good lord has 
sent to us a despatch about it. 

i‘ei)t-wy n-s st how like (to) her it is! ^ 
nn n'k st it does not belong to thee, lit. it is not to thee.® 
iw n-k hrw nfr holiday is thine, lit. a good day is to thee.^ 

Iwfn-l he is mine, lit. he is to me.® 

Certain particles, termed enclitics (§ 226), which cannot stand at the 
beginning of a sentence, may take precedence of the subject (when a noun) or 
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THE ^DMNF FORM § 66 


the object or the dative. Such are grt ‘ now ’ (often best left untranslated), rf 
(with wishes, commands, questions, etc.), and hm ‘ assuredly ’ in the following 
examples. 

ir-n {i) grt r rd n ntr fi now I made my 

tomb at the staircase of the great god.' 

^ddd rf n-k mitt try let me relate to thee the like 

thereof.- 

Similarly in more complex constructions, as ^ ti sw hm iyf' zx\<di 

now indeed he was returning’.® See § 148, i. 

Such non-enclitic particles as mk ‘ behold ' not ’ (§ 44, 2) stand 

at the beginning of the sentence, preceding even the verb. Examples below 
§119, and often. 

Obs. Exceptional word-order is more often than not due to motives of emphasis, 
see below §§ 146 foil.; but compare also § 507. 


^ Cairo 20099, 2. 
Sim. ib, 20538, ii. r 1; 
20539 ii.i^ 6. 

* Sh,S. 21. Sim. 1^, 
12; before dep. pron. 
ib. 10. 

3 Sin. R 15. 


§ 67 . The form. —This second common form of the verb is 

constructed, as regards its pronominal or nominal subjects, as well as in its mode 
of expressing the passive, exactly like the idmf iorm (§ 39). From that form it 
differs only in the insertion of an inseparable element n immediately after the 
verb-stem or after any determinative which the verb-stem may have. 

Exx. sdm-n-i b^wfl heard his voice. 

ntr the god heard the voice. 

—PqIj^ sdm-n st ntr the god heard it. 

sdm-n-tia ^rw the voice was heard, 
w pr-n-fht. went out. 

hib-n n-k nb-k thy lord has sent to thee. 
ms-n-tw-i I was born. 

Observe that the rules of word-order given in § 66 apply also here. A full 
paradigm is unnecessary; the one point to remember is that the formative n is 
inseparable from the verb-stem. 

In its origin the sdm-n-f iorm appears to have resulted from the combination 
of a passive participle with a dative of possession or agential interest. Thus 
pr-n-f would mean ‘ gone out to him ’, sdm-n-f ‘ heard to him ’. 

Since the bdm-n-f form expresses essentially what occurs or happens to 
someone or by his agency, it was at the start no less indeterminate, as regards 
time-position, than-the bdm-f ioxm. We shall later on become acquainted with 
one affirmative use (§ 414, 5) in which the idm-n-f must be translated as an 
English present; and so too very frequently when it is preceded by the 
negative word n * not ’ (§ 105, 3). These are, however, exceptional cases; almost 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


^ Leb. 141. Sim. P, 
Kah, 28, 21 ; 29, 12 ; 
Urk. iv. 1090, 14. 

^ BH. i. 8,10. Sim. 
Peas. R 7. 59. 


® fVestc.S,S. Sim. 
Sin, B 189-90; P. 
Kah. 30, 31 ; Peas. 
Bl, 74-5; Urk. iv. 17, 

7 - 

^ Sh. S. 67. Sim. 
BH. i. 25, 13; Brit. 
Mus. 614, 3 ; Hamm. 

I99»6; Cairo 
20538,ii.<^3.4; 20543, 
c 13; Urk. iv. 34, 5. 
II. 16; 55, 16; 131, 
14; 748, 2. 6. 10. 


® Cairo 20538, ii.^ 9. 
Other exx. see § 452, 
I a. 


« Sin. B 238. 


everywhere else the sdm-n-f {orm is restricted to past time. It is thus employed 
of past time in affirmalive sentences, where it may have the meaning of the 
English past tense (‘he heard’), of the present perfect (‘ he has heard’), 

or of the English past perfect (‘ he had heard ’); the latter two uses are particularly 
common in clauses of time (see below §212). 

Exx. ... as a man longs to see his home ir-n f rnpwt 

rbt m ndrt (when) he has passed many years in imprisonment.^ 

His Majesty proceeded in peace, ^b-^'^^'f bfty^f (when) 

he had overthrown his enemies.^ 

§ 68. The compound verb-form /V idm-n-f .—We have seen (§ 29) that 
(]^ iw, properly the copula ‘is’ or ‘are’, confers upon sentences wdth adverbial 
predicates the value of a detached or independent statement. It is also frequently 
employed before the sdm-nf form in main clauses to mark some more or less 
important event in a narration. 

Exx. The prince came to the king and said: inn-i Ddi 

I have brought Djedi.® English present perfect. 

Iw ivp- 7 if rf r-i he opened his mouth to me.* English past 

tense. 

The student should make use of this form at the beginning of narrative 
sentences in the Exercises, reserving the simple idm-nfior subsidiary sentences. 
The form iw Idm-nf, to which we shall return later (§ 464), gives a certain 
smoothness and elegance to recitals of past events. 

§ 69. Verbal sentences as noun clauses.— A striking characteristic of 
Egyptian is the ease with which it can treat an entire sentence as a noun. We 
often find words having the form of verbal sentences, without any equivalent of 
English ‘ that ’ by way of introduction, as object of verbs of saying, thinking, 
wishing, etc., or as subject of their passives; and a similar use occurs after 
prepositions. Sentence-like groups of words thus used we call noun clauses. 

We shall be much concerned with such constructions in the later parts of 
this book. For the moment all that is needful is to state the principle and to 
illustrate it in one particular case, namely after the verb (f)di ‘ give ’, ‘ place ’, 

‘ cause ’ (§ 70). 

§ 70 . The idnt'f form after (r)di. —The verb (r)di ‘give’, ‘place’ often 
takes as object another verb in the sdmf ioxnx, and then means ‘ cause ’ or ‘ allow ’. 

Ex. di-i sdm-tn I cause you to hear, lit. I give (that) you hear.® 

Similarly as subject of the passive of (f)di. 

Ex. rdi-t{w) iry-i hrw m ’In I was allowed to pass 

(lit. one gave I passed) a day in Yaa.® 
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LESSON V 


ZD 


^ I mnf} efficient, beneficent, ex¬ 
cellent. 

h)y naked. 


Kmt the Black Land, i. e. 




Egypt. 


Dirt the Red Land, i. e. the 
Desert. 


VOCABULARY 

in bring, fetch, remove. 

.VWWN 

V wp open. 

LI ^ 

im go, walk. 

wf'd be pure, clean; det. 

/wwww 

(ordinary) priest. 

^ JJx'^ wi 6 answer (« ‘to' persons). 

hunger (vb. and n.); 

hungry. 

’ thirsty. 


II“I] Anw interior; det. ®, the 
(royal) Residence. 

brother; sister. 

Amt woman, wife. 

|j (male) slave; Amt female 

slave. 

of U pper Egypt, king. 

'^I var. '^1^ ntr god. 

^ ^ t bread. 

I ^ S Ankt beer. 

IJI P Abs clothes, clothing. 

hound, dog. 

^ (early also ^) si back ; m-si at the 
back of, following after. 

<■ hand, arm. 


EXERCISE V 

(ft) Transliterate and translate : 


0 w , 

1 I 


( 3 ) ( 4 ) n 

* (6) -S* 


g " t 

1 I I AftiWW^ tshhNsNK 

I «pU ZZi 2 _ I /vwvwv I ZZi I /wwwA 


® ( 5 ) 




iffs (7)n=fl=^£J Willi 
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Exerc. V EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

(^) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(i) The scribe opened his mouth that he might answer the king: (O) 
sovereign, my lord! Thou art greater than any god. Thou art my lord, I am 
thy slave. This thy humble servant^ is like a hound following after thee. The 
Black Land (and) the Red Land rejoice (because) thou art i^wk) beneficent king. 
(2) He caused them to go down to the boat. (3) How evil is thy utterance ; 
thou art not (§ 44, 2) my brother. (4) She is my sister; she is in thy hand as 
a slave. 

1 ‘This thy humble servant’ is to be rendered simplyZl/X’ hn ‘the servant there*, a respectful circumlocution for the 
I St pers. sing, in Middle Egyptian. See AZ. 27, 122; 30, 126. 


LESSON VI 


^ Also with value 
ib, § 41. 


* Also with value 
§41. 


§ 71 . Biliteral signs (continued from § 53):— 
ix. with r as second consonant: 

ir m pr ^ mr ^ ^ hr (not to be confused with ® g'). 

wr ^ or mr ^ hr dr 

X. with h as second consonant: 


w= bh'‘‘ ^ ph 


“=^ mh 



3 See Faulkner, 
The Plural and Dual 
in Old Egyptian , Brus¬ 
sels, 1929; Erman, 
Die Phiralbildung des 
AegyptiscAenjLeipzigf 

1878; also Pec. 35, 
75. For the dual, see 
AZ. 47, 42. 


^ Cf. ilyw ‘fathers’, 
but here -yw is written 
out only rarely befpre 
Dyn. XIX, see AZ, 

485 25* 


§ 72 . Number of nouns and adjectives.® —There are three numbers in 
Egyptian, singular, plural, and dual. The dual is used only for pairs of things 
or persons. 


Sing. m. has no special ending. Ex. sn brother. 


„ f. ends in 

Ex. 1 '“^^ snt sister. 

Plur. m. „ „ -w. 

Ex. 13,^1 brothers. 

„ f. „ „ -wt. 

Ex. 1 sisters. 

Dual m. „ „ -wy. 

Ex. sniiy pair of brothers. 

„ fi ,, -ly. 

Ex. •^^ 0 ' pair of sisters. 


Note that the plural of nsw ‘king’ is written «^V®'(?)* 

§ 73 . Writing of the plural and dual. —i. The oldest method consisted 
in the repetition of the ideogram with which the singular was written, thrice for 
the plural, twice for the dual. 

Exx. Sing. Plur. Dual 

n C^) pr house. houses. ^ prwy the two houses. 

^ (^) irt eye. — ^ irty the (two) eyes. 
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WRITING OF THE PLURAL AND DUAL §73 


This method of writing is archaistically retained in many monumental 
inscriptions of the Middle and New Kingdoms. The phonetic spelling of the 
words often precedes the ideograms, which thus appear as determinatives (§ 23). 

Exx. Plur. srw officials. Dual thnwy pair of obelisks. 

» Ta^^OOO pair of limbs. 

2. On the same principle, words that are written purely phonetically may 
have their component sound-signs, or some of them, repeated. This again, so 
far as Middle Egyptian is concerned, is for the most part a consciously archaistic 
practice. 

Exx. Sing. Plur. Dual 

1 ntr god. ntrw gods. ntrwy pair of gods. 


_ rn name. 

} y hki magic. 


rnw names. 


hkiw magical spells. 


3. Towards the end of the Old Kingdom a determinative of plurality, 
consisting of three strokes 11 1, or |, more rarely of three dots ], came into 
general use.^ As a rule it accompanies some sign or signs which in earlier times 
would have been written thrice, and serves as substitute for the repetition. 

Exx. snw ‘brothers’ for old 

yin^rw‘gods’ „ 

‘ houses ’ „ „ 

Sometimes, however, the ‘ plural strokes ’ stand independently as the mark 
of plurality, as in | ^ nfrw ‘ beautiful’(m. plur.); they may even accompany 
words that are plural only in meaning, not in grammatical form. 

Exx. Pi'T'i sn they. people, subjects. ^ fb many. 

4. The sign nn , less frequently n, which is seen in the dual endings -wy 

and “ -ty (§ 72), was originally a mark of duality employed, like the plural strokes 
Ml, to obviate the repetition of ideograms; thus the archaic writing snty 
' pair of sisters ’ was at first no more than an abbreviation of Since, 

however. Old Egyptian orthography habitually omitted the -y of the dual endings 
-wy and -ty, the substitute 'x of the original pair of ideograms soon came to be 
interpreted as that semi-vowel. By the beginning of the Middle Kingdom, 
accordingly, \\ had ceased to be a special mark of duality and had become a 
sound-sign for -y, with a use restricted to the terminations of words. Henceforth 
‘ pair of sisters' is written snty, where \n is y and where the determinatives 

have to be added. 

Obs. The sign (j originally represented consonantal (semi-vocalic) y, but at the 
beginning of some words it seems to have possessed a value indistinguishable from 
^ t ; hence it is transliterated i. At the end of words y is written (j(] or w, but 
not as a rule interchangeably; (j (j may occur as last letter but one, see above § 20.* 


' Superstition, as 
well as motives of 
abbreviation, helped 
in the development; 
see J^ec. 35, 73 ; 

51, 18. 


^ On this question 
see Verbunif i. §§ 109 
foil. 
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§ 74 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


^ Rio5 = Bi, 
62. Sim. i'm. B196; 
Sh. S. 165 ; ( 7 rk, iv. 
1105, 4. 

a Th. T. S. ii. 22. 


§ 74. Omission of the plural and dual endings. —As seen in the last 
section, the plural and dual numbers of nouns were usually indicated by repetitions 
of signs or by the use of special determinatives. All the more readily, therefore, 
could the actual phonetic terminations -w and -wt, -wy and -ty, be omitted in the 
writing. Hence we find in place of srw ‘ officials ’, in place 

of ^5^5^ nbty ‘ pair of ladies ’; indeed, the abbreviated spellings are the commoner, 
the full feminine plural being especially rare. For example, usually, nay 
possibly always, replaces the theoretically correct full writing *0^ hmwt 
‘ women ’, ‘ wives ’. 

In the case of adjectives, the plurals and duals of which were formed in the 
same way as with nouns, such abbreviated spellings are yet more common. The 
ending of the feminine plural is here never fully written out, and even the plural 
strokes may be omitted; and 1 "^ are equally legitimate writings of 7 ifrwt. In 
the masculine plural of the adjective the plural strokes are often dispensed with, 
exx. I Viil‘ fat birds ’; ’ 11 \ knv widw ‘ sturdy oxen 

Obs. As we have seen (§ 48), rzp nb ‘ all ’, ‘ any’, ‘every ’ was early often written 
as though invariable, but occasional variants show that this was not the case. 


3 .S/ 4 . S. 87. 

^ Sin, B 16. 

® AZ, 13, 76. 

« Sin. B 63. 

^ P. Kah. I, 3. 

Peas. B I, 167. 

3 P. Kah. 6, 9. 

Sh. S. 85; see 
38, 197. A con¬ 
vincing ex. Arm, 103, 

8 . 


Leb. 65. 

*2 Leb, 106. See too 
below § 263, hrsn-nw 
^sy. 


Coffins, B 4 G, 84. 


§ 75. After nouns in the dual 

1. the sign for the suffix ist pers. sing, is occasionally preceded by (jl] jj/, 

exx ^wy-i ‘my hands’; ^ rdwyi ‘my feet’.* 

2. the suffixes 2nd and 3rd m. sing, and 3rd f. sing, sometimes show an 

ending \\ -y,^ exx. 'his two hands’® (also written ’); 

sptyky ‘thy two lips’;® tnntysy ‘her two thighs’.® In this 

case the dual ending is occasionally omitted after the noun, ex. S^^y7fy 
‘ its tw'o sides 

§ 76 . The use of -fy J’^st mentioned (§ 75, 2) is extended, strictly speaking 
inaccurately, to certain words 

1. having dual form but singular meaning, ex. ph(;jvy')-fy ‘ its end’.” 

2. having singular form but a meaning with some implication of duality, 

ex. sn-nwfy ' his fellow’, lit. ‘his second’.” 

§ 77 . Apparent duals and plurals. —1. Certain words ending in -w, 
mostly abstracts, are by a false analogy written like plurals (§ 73 , 2. 3) ; exx. ||| 
nfrw ‘beauty’; “ mnw ‘ memorial ’, ‘ monument’; luw ‘ neighbourhood’, 

‘ time ’. Similarly, certain words ending in -zvy and -ty, though not really duals, 
are apt to be written as such; exx. hmy ‘night’; f (var. nizvty 

‘ belonging to a town ’. However, (var. phty ‘ strength ’ was early a true 
dual;” whether Jinty ‘period’, ‘end’ was so or not is doubtful. 

2. Other words sometimes written like plurals, such as ‘wine’. 
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^ ADJECTIVES IN -K ^ •' 


§ 77 


ndw ‘ gold are treated grammatically as singulars ; ^ mw ‘ water ’ is some¬ 
times a pluraD sometimes a singular.* 

3. Many collectives ® in -t are written with the plural strokes, though they 

are really feminine singulars and are so treated syntactically; exx. 
mnmnt ‘ herd ’; hnyt ‘ sailors 

4. The plural of rmt ‘ man ’ (Latin homo') is written or but 

appears from such phrases as ^ ‘all men to be properly a feminine collec¬ 
tive rmt{t ); very rarely the writing S rmtt nbt is found." 

§ 78 . Status pronominalis. —When a suffix-pronoun is added to certain 
feminine nouns, an apparently intrusive -w occasionally appears before the 
feminine ending -t. Exx. dpt ‘boat ® but dpwt-f ‘ his boat ’; 

wfbt' meat but wfbwtf' his meat 

Obs. This phenomenon is due to a displacement of the accent when the suffix is 
added; some such pronunciation as dope (from original ddpwat) may be assumed 
for the status absolutus, becoming depwatef, with the original w retained under the 
protection of the accent, in the status pronominalis. The Latin terms here used are 
borrowed from the grammarians of Coptic, where such modification of the noun 
before the suffix is regular. 


' Leyden V 3, 4; 
Westc. 9, 18. 

> Sm. B 333. 

’ See Rec, 31, 83. 


^ Peas, R 5a. 

^ Siut I, 325. See 
too Rec. 35, 77. 


® Peas, B I, 126. 

^ Peas, B a, 103. 

® Siut I, 276. 

® 1,275. Other 

exx., sttJEA, iv. 35, 
n. 8 ; also sdtwtdf Brit. 
Mus. 574, 13-13 
with for Wf sdfyi>{i), 
Siut 5, 7. 


§ 79 . Adjectives in —The ending -y is employed to form adjectives 
from nouns and prepositions. Exactly the same formation exists in the Semitic 
languages, and the Arabic grammarians have invented for it the term nisbe- 
adjectives, or ‘ adjectives of relationship ’; this name is sometimes applied to 
the Egyptian counterparts. Examples are : 

From ‘south wind’, m.^' From mhyt ‘north wind’, f.^' 

sing. m. ^ J'l or ^ rsy ‘ southern ’. ^ or mhyty (mhty) ‘ northern ’. 


.. ir, or (''•^0* 

plur. m. or rsyw {rsw). 

„ f. I or rsywt (rswt, rst). 


or ^ mhytyt {mhtt). 

or mhytyw {mktyw). 
or ^ mhytywt {mhtwt, mhii). 


I I 


From the preposition «=> r (!)<=> ir) ‘ to ’. 
sing. m. or (1*=^ try ‘ relating to ’, ‘ connected with ’. 

.> or (1“^ iryt (irt). 

plur. m. irzo. 

„ f. 1]*^^ j or irywt i^rwt, irt). 

As the above writings indicate, the formative -y is never written out 
in the feminines, and the semi-vowels y and v) are also elsewhere usually 
suppressed; for reasons of practical convenience, the less correct transliterations 
given in brackets are to be preferred as a rule. The -y of the m. sing, is often, 
but by no means always, written out, and as regards the m. plur. the latent 


See AZ. 19, 44: 
44 » 93 - 


» See AZ, 44, i. 
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§79 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


^ Differing from /, 
with which it is often 
confused, only in the 
rounded back of the 
head and the rather 
plumper breast. But 
in painted inscrip¬ 
tions the colour is 
brown. 

2 Pi. 69. 75. 435. 


® This hieroglyph 
represents the tongue, 
which is ‘what-is-in- 
the-mouth hence its 
value imy-r is due to 
a kind of graphic pun, 
see AZ. 40, 142 ; 42, 
142. 


^ Siut I, 350. The 
suffix in nihty’f, ‘ his 
northern one scil. 
^boundary’, B.H. i. 
25,50, has its ordinary 
possessive sense; sim. 
the first ex. on p. 63. 


presence of that semi-vowel is betrayed by the use of the sound-sign tiw 
(tyw) ^ in derivatives from f. nouns (so mhytyw above) or from m. words ending 
in /, ex. hftyw ‘opponents', ‘enemies’, an adjective used as a noun and 

derived from the preposition hft ‘ before ’, ‘ opposite ’. 

Obs. In Old Egyptian the formative was either omitted or else written with 
(] -I, An alternative ending ^ -w survives in some nouns like hrw ‘lower 

part ’ and mitiv ‘ peer 

Prepositions that have a special form before the suffixes exhibit the same or 
a similar form in their derivative adjectives in -y. 

Exx. try ' relating to' from <=> r ‘ to' (form with suffixes <=> r- but 

occasionally also (]<==> /r ) 

hry ‘ above ’ ,, ‘ upon ’ ( ,, » ,, ^ 

‘(who is) in’ „ ^ ‘ in ’ („ „ „ 

In titles and the like these adjectives are sometimes abbreviated in such 
a way as to be indistinguishable from the prepositions from which they are 
derived. Exx. imy-r ‘overseer’, variants ^* 7 *> ‘one-who-is-in-the- 

mouth ’ (of his subordinates); ^ hry-tp <■/ ‘ great chief’ of a province, lit. ‘great 
one-who-is-over-the-head ’. 

Owing to their resemblance in sound to duals, some adjectives in -y from 
feminine nouns are written with a twofold ideogram (see above § 77, i). 

Exx. § niwty from ® niwt ‘ town ’ in the expression J u/r niwty ' local god ’. 
^ }}},ty ,, ^ }f}t ‘horizon’ „ ,, ‘Horns of 

the horizon ’. 

§ 80 . Adjectives derived from prepositions may, like the latter, govern a 
noun or pronoun. 

Exx. b'^y sUi ‘ he who is over the secret ’, a common title. 

^^jV^'/‘what is in it’, lit. that-being-in it. 

The adjective £“ mity (also mitw, § 79 Obs.), which is derived from a f 
noun mil ‘copy’, may similarly take a suffix, ex. ‘his equal’.^ 

From the noun ® tp ‘head’ and its derivative preposition ® tp ‘upon’ (§ 173) 
comes the adjective p®^, varr. ®, ®, tpy, also written |, with the two meanings 
(i) ‘foremost’, ‘chief’, ‘first’ and (2) ‘being upon’, ex. 'Inpw tpy 

dwf ‘ Anubis (who is) upon his mountain ’. There is also a secondary adjective 
®“ tpty ‘ first ’, but this hardly occurs until Late Egyptian. 

The beginner must bear in mind that such adjectives in -y, in their most 
summary writings, are easily mistaken for their originating prepositions; the 
example Inpw tpy dwf'yxsX. quoted is a case in point, doubt here being the more 
justifiable, since a prepositional phrase may sometimes be closely linked to a noun, 
ex. 7 ib-r-dr '\ox 6 . of the universe’, lit. ‘lord to the end’ (§ 100, i); see 

further § 158. 
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USES OF ADJECTIVES § 

On occasion some word may intervene between an adjective in and the 
word it governs. 

Exx, ■f^Prri^ imt-sn tut ‘ their originals lit. their that-being-in-front.' 

try nb sim every functionary, lit. every one-relating-to a business.* 


—ny wi Rf I belong to Re<, lit. I am (§ 44, 3) belonging to Re^.'* 

§ 81 . Like other adjectives, those ending in -y are often employed as nouns. 
Exx. sf^ty ‘ peasant ’, ‘ fowler properly ‘ one-belonging-to-the-country 

sbt'. 

imntt ‘ the west ’, from imnty ‘ western ’. 

Ar{t)-nir ‘ the necropolis lit. ‘ that under-(i. e. possessing-)-the-god 
hryw-if ‘ those-upon-the-sand ’, I.e. the Bed&wln. 


' Urk. iv. 99; cf. 
Peas. B I, 193. 

2 Urk. iv. 1106. 

» Eb. I, 7. 


See above p. 51, 


VO CA B U LA R Y 


ir make, do. 

A p'f’ go forth, go up. 
bh reach, attack. 

^ mr love, wish, 
mh fill (m with). 

capture, take as plunder. 
dbh ask for, beg. 
imnty western. 


^ iibty eastern. 

wr great, important, much. 

Ethiopia, the Cush of 
the Bible (f.) 

4 irtt (earlier irt{) milk. 


mnw monument. 


^ ^ mnmnt cattle. 


rmt[t) people. 


^ rmt man ; a 
jj” rd foot. 

II© nhh eternity. 

boundary. 
mr pyramid. 


it barley, corn. 
ht body. 

hst hill-country, (foreign) country. 

® hr under, carrying, holding (pre¬ 
position). 


EXERCISE VI 


(«) Transliterate aiid translate : 


AMAMA AAAAWV M<VVW\ 
I /VWVW\ 

! AAMAAA 


I 1 


w 


[V/\A 
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Exerc. VI 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


( 5 ) 




( 3 ) 


4_a - n 


I cilii 


( 4 ) 


==’n— .-CD 
I I I I J^i' I I 


AMA/WV <1 - 

I I I 


• 1 ^* (< 5 ) 


I I I 


( 8 ) 


( 7 ) (11 


HJ 

(lo) 


I ^ 


fe> 


XXI 




□ 

A'vVS-ws 

w” 


fi ^ 


•<s 

< 


/VWSAAA * 

/WWW\ I I /NAAVWS 


[d] Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(i) They went forth to Cush, they reached its southern boundary, they 
captured its towns, they brought away all its inhabitants (lit. those-under it) (and) 
all its cattle. (2) He loved his brothers (more) than his own wife. (3) I have 
made for thee many great monuments (and) have placed them in the Southern 
City.^ (4) Thou fillest thy hands with {hr) all good things. (5) Re< placed him 
as king in this land, all southern (and) northern countries (being) under his feet. 
He is our beneficent lord; all his plans are like (those of) Re< himself. (6) He 
is the god who-Is-in my body. 

' * Southern City ’ was a name commonly given to Thebes. 


LESSON VII 

§ 82 . Biliteral signs (continued from § 71):— 

xi. with s as second consonant: 

I ^ '—\ t ^ 

xii. with k as second consonant: fk 

xiii. with k as second consonant; ^ sk {Ik) 

xiv. with t as second consonant; 

mt mt (also mwt) ^t ^t {H) 

SYNTAX OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS 

§ 83 . Subject and object. —Egyptian shows no trace of case-endings, 
and the syntactic relations of nouns were indicated either by the word-order 
(§§ 27. 66) or by the use of prepositions and the like, e.g. the use of » ‘ to ‘ for ’ 
to express the dative (§ 52). 
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SYNTAX OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS 

With the personal pronouns, the subject of narrative verbs, i,e. the nomi¬ 
native, is expressed by the suffixes (§ 35, 3), and the object, i.e. the accusative, 
by the dependent pronouns (§ 44, i). 

Obs. The use of the Latin case-names vocative, dative, etc., in reference to 
Egyptian is more convenient than strictly scientific. In the case of the genitive, at 
all events, it could hardly have been avoided. 

§ 84 . Verbs taking two direct objects hardly exist in Egyptian.® To express 
the predicative adjunct found in English after verbs of ‘ making ‘ becoming ’, 
and the like, Egyptian uses the m of predication (§ 38). 

Exx. ‘f'bby my pen made me celebrated, 

lit. as a known one.^ 

« _ 

IP.**--- rdi-nf wi m hry niwt-fht placed me as chief {or, he made 
me chief) over his town.® 

bP'>''f ^ 19 it becomes 19.® 

The same construction is found with verbs of‘seeing ’ and ‘know'ing’, as 
w// ‘see’, ‘regard (as)’,* su ‘recognize (as)’,» and gm 

‘ find (as) ’.* 

After the verbs of ‘ appointing ’, ‘ making ’«=»>' ‘ to ’ is apt to be used in 
place of m, with little, if any, difference of meaning. 

Ex. rdi n-f sw r r-pft hly-f he placed him as (lit. into, i.e. 

so as to be) prince and chieftain.’ 

The verb sbi ‘teach’ takes a direct object of the person and 

introduces the thing taught by -=* r ‘ concerning 
See Add. for § 84A*’ ^ ^ ^ 

§ 85 . The genitive is of two kinds, direct and indirect}^ 

A. The direct genitive follows the noun that governs it, immediately and 
without connecting link. 

Exx. imy-r pr overseer of the house, i.e. steward. 

^ nb imib possessor of veneration, venerable. 

rb b^t-^b knowing the desire of his lord.* 

This form of genitive is usual wherever the connexion between governing 
and governed noun is particularly close, as in titles, set phrases, etc. Hence an 
epithet belonging to the governing word will normally follow the genitive. 

Ex. imy-r stityw mnb an efficient overseer of fowlers.’® 

Examples where the direct genitive is separated from its noun are of 
extreme rarity.” 

In expressions like hm-ntr ‘priest’, lit. ‘servant of god’, 

‘temple’, lit. ‘house of god’, pr-nsw ‘palace’, lit. ‘house of the king’, 

‘ prince ’, lit. ‘ son of the king ’, the priority given to ‘ god ’ and 
‘king’ is purely graphic, and due to honorific reasons; see § 57. 

65 


® See, however, n. 
8 below. 


* iv. li9.Sim. 
PSBA, i8, 201, 1 . 5. 

* Bersk. i. 33. Sim. 
BH. i. 44, 7. 

* Rhrnd 24. Sim. 
Peas. B I, 237; Urk. 
iv. 113, II. 

^ \ Ikhern. 

8. Rather differently. 
Budge, p. 46, 14. 

® Urk. iv. 1095, I. 

* Utk. iv. 1208, 6. 


’ BH. i. 25, 46-7. 
Sim. Sebekkhu 14.17 ; 
Peas. B 1, 237 ; Urk. 
iv* 31» 9; after ir 
* make % Ft. 486. 

" Pi- 37 * 399 - Very 
rarely with two ob¬ 
jects, Brit. Mus. 581 ; 
Lit. Fr. 6, 3, 11. 

** Combined e.g. in 
the frequent st Hr nt 
enhw ‘ Horus-throne 
of the living’, Urk. iv. 
137, 12 and passim. 


• Brit. Mus. 614, I. 


Sin. B 244. Sim. 
Peas. B I, i6. 

Exx. Siui I, 288. 
301. 
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^85 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


* UrkAv.i.Sim.ih. 
2, II ; 30, 6 ; 11 19, 2. 

® BH. i. 26, 159. 
SeeAZ. 12,8; 49, 95; 
71,69; much material 
AutheSj passim. 


Note the suppres¬ 
sion of the fern, ending 
sec/BA. 27, 44, 

n. I. 


Perhaps a demon¬ 
strative in origin, see 
FSB A. 22, 322. 

® Eb. 74, 12. 

^ Lac. TR. 2, 61 ; 
22, 92; 23, 19. 


® Sin. II 165. 

« Tk. T. S. i. 30 F. 

Louvre C 3. 

* Peas. R 42. 

8 C/rJt. iv. 185. 


Peas. R 35. 
" PL 442. 


>2 B 287-8. 

Sim, ib. B33-I; AapL 
8, 2. 


After Dyn. XII filiation is sometimes expressed by the help of the direct 
genitive, ex. Ifh-ms Si 'Ibn *Ahmose, son of Yeben’.^ In 

Dyn. XII and earlier a peculiar inversion is frequent; 

Nhry jy Hnm-htp s> Hnm-htp ^ means ‘ Khnemhotpe, son of Khnemhotpe, son of 
Nehri not ‘ N., son of Kh., son of Kh.’ as it would have done later; and here, as 
often, the determinative is absent after the two fathers’ names. This mode of 
writing shows much variation, the word for ‘ son ’ being sometimes omitted. 

The use of the suffixes after nouns with the meaning of English possessive 
adjectives (‘ my’, ‘ thy’, etc. § 35, 1) also exemplifies the direct genitive. 

Obs. Coptic shows that the direct genitival relation led to loss of accent and 
consequent reduction of the vowel in the first of the two words, cf. Copt. n?b-ei ‘ lord 
of a house’ beside neb ‘lord’; y?h-eloole ‘vineyard’ beside yoke ‘field’. Eg. iht.^ 
The status constructus so formed has left no trace in hieroglyphic writing. 

§ 86. B. In the indirect genitive the noun is preceded by the genitival 
adjective — ny ‘ belonging to ’, a derivative in ~y (§ 79) from the preposition 
« ‘to’ ‘for’.*‘’ The genitival adjective agrees in number and gender with the 
governing word as follows : 

sing. m. — ny plur. m 'j* nyw rare and i dual m. — nywy^ 

c, » f archaistic) „ f. c.-^tiyiy*^ 

The transliterations given are those demanded by strict etymology, but 
since these words were probably already much reduced by the M.K., there is some 
ground for the handier renderings m. sing, n, m. plur. nw, f. sing, and plur. nt. 

At an early period the genitival adjective shows a tendency to become 
invariable in the form ■—The dual is very rare; from M.K. on ^ is often 
replaced by which may also, though far less frequently, stand for 

Exx. ^ Kmt, the king of Eg^ypt.® 

^i^TT® the city of eternity.* 

wrw nw ibdw, the great ones of Abydus.’ 

the asses of this peasant* 

.Tfli wrw, the wives of the chiefs.* 

When an adjective or other word intervenes between a noun and its 
genitive, it is the indirect genitive which is used. 

Exx. —M= ” ^bi all good produce of the country.'® 

Imyw-r-k nw rwyt thy overseers of the portal." 

'X'njr:] sdiwt im-f nt pr-M valuables were in it belonging to the 
treasury.'* See Add. 

Obs. For the genitival adjective as predicate, see §114, 2; before and 

Mm-n-f see §§ 191-2 ; before the infinitive, see §305; before prep. + noun, see 
§ 158; after adjectives, see § 95; after passive participles, see § 379, 3. 
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SYNTAX OF NOONS AND PRONOUNS 

§ 87. The vocative may stand at the beginning or at the end of a sentence ; 
more rarely it stands in the middle, but it must not interrupt a sequence of words 
belonging very closely together. 

Exx. If Hry-i’f O praised one, may 
Arsaphes (the god of Herakleopolis Magna) praise thee.' 

sdm rk n-i, /nty-c hearken thou to me, O prince.* 

^ hr 

wnnff I will take away thy ass, peasant, because it is eating my corn.* 

In ordinary parlance no introductory interjection was used ; but in religious 
and semi-religious texts 1 )^ /, var. ' is frequent for ‘O’, the synonym hi,^ 
var. ra^ Vi, being much rarer. Exx. 1 ]^^ i nb snd' O lord of fear’;* 

/ rnkw ‘ O living ones’ hi si Nbsny ‘ O scribe Nebseny’.* 

§ 88. Adverbial uses of nouns.— i. Indications of time are often 
expressed by a noun used absolutely, i. e. without preposition. The normal 
position of such a noun is towards the end of the sentence, in the position 
regularly occupied by adverbs. 

Exx. f ® Sms ib-k tr n wnn-k follow thy desire so long as 

thou livest, lit. time of thou-art.* 

'Iwmitrw rnpwt ksnt I nourished 

(the town of) Imiotru in troubled years.'* 

Very common as adverbs are ^ dt ‘eternally’, lit. ‘eternity’, and ^ ?'<" nb 
‘ every day’. Note the mathematical use of sp lo ‘ten times’." 

If the adverbial phrase is a date, it may begin the sentence : 

Ex. {©[j... hit-sp 12... wdi hm-fy&dir i2 ... His Majesty proceeded.'* 

2. Nouns may further be employed to qualify adjectives or adjective verbs, 
like the accusative of respect in Latin or the genitive in Arabic; a very common use. 

Exx. P^/\'f spd hr sharp of face, i. e. clever.’® 

ntr-tn bur mrwt your lovable god, lit. your god sweet of love." 
rh}.-n-f il}-i nf ib he knew I was serviceably minded towards 
him, lit. that I was beneficial to him in heart.'® 

§ 89. The noun with the function of a sentence.—i. This use is 
frequent in headings, lists and the like. 

Exx. I phrt another remedy. Title introducing a prescription.’® 

wrs I head-rest, i. Item in a list of goods." 

9 ?/ Nht the brewer Nakht. Written over the picture of a brewer.'* 

2. Not infrequently, however, such self-sufficient phrases convey comments 
or even narrate a fact. 

Exx. sir mic a real remedy. Comment accompanying a spell.'* 


§ 87 


‘ Peas, B I, 196. 
Sim. lb, R 90; Sin. 
B 156; Leb, 17; Z'. 
Pet. 1116 B, 6. 

* .S//. S, 12. Sim. 
Peas. B I, 26; B 2, 
133;/’.A'aA. I, 2. . 

* Peas. Bi, 11-2. 
Sim. P. Pet. 1116 B, 
12-3. 

* Siut 3, I; Louvre 
C 166; C 177; Cairo 
20538 i. 12. 

® Wb. ii. 471; these 
particles alwaysat the 
beginning of the sen¬ 
tence. 

* Cairo 20089, 7 * 
Sim. Lac. T.R. 7, i; 
8, I. 

^ Cairo 20014. Sim. 
ib. J0003, I. 

* Budge, p. 467, 

T2, 

’ Pt. 186. Sim. 
Peas. Bi, 139; PS BA. 
18, 202, 8; Hamm. 
114, 4. 

Cairo 20001. Sim. 
Sin. B 45. 


Rhind i. Sim. 
ib. 6. 


no. 340. Sim. 
Sin. R 5-6; Peas. B i. 
224. 


AW.i. 8,10. Many 
exx. Sin. B48 foil. 

** Cairo 20119, r 4 ; 
Sim. 20040, 17-8. 


Berlin ./^/.ii.p. 26. 


** Eb. 44, 19. Sim. 
headings of accounts, 
etc. P. Bout, xviii. 2. 
10. 16. 19. 23. 36. 

P. Kah. 18, 15. 

» BH. i. 29. 

2,6. Rather 
differently, Westc. 10, 
21. 
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§89 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


> BIJ, i. 26, 121. 
Sim. Hamm, 110, 2; 
Urk. iv. 940, ^ \ AZ. 
69, 30, 16. 

a P, Kah. 31, 5. 


* .yiM. R6. Sim. 

B 340; Brit. Mus. 614, 
12. 13. 


^ Sin. R 67-8. Sim. 
IVestc. 9, 15; Lac, 
TP. 6, I ; 21,41 ; 23, 

29 * 

In Arabic known 
as badal ‘ substitu¬ 
tion \ AZ. 71, 56. 

® See AZ. 28, 15. 

* Louvre C 11,7. 
Sim. P. Kah. 19, 16; 
Urk. iv. 306.635.636. 

’ /V<ij.B 1,84. Sim. 
ib. R 5 ; Rhind 41, 4; 
43, 4; Urk. iv. 6, 7-8. 


• Leyd. V3, 4. 8. 
Sim. ib. 7 ; Cairo 
20105; £/r^.iv.8o, 15. 
See AZ. 29, 120. 


® Sh. S. 47~8. Sim. 
Peas. B 1,84 ; IVestc. 
9 > 23. 

w BH. i. 8, 20. 


“ Cairo 20093, 3. 

« P. Kah. 13 , 4. 
Sim. Cairo 20001, 6 ; 
Siut I, 286. 


-o-QQq A* kt hswt iryt n-i another favour that was done to me. In 
the midst of a narrative; the favour is then recounted as a kind of apposition.^ 

If the eleven workmen are waiting here for their remuneration (?), 
bw nb nfr all well and good, lit. everything good.* 

Obs. These uses will be found recurring in the case of the nominal parts of the 
verb: with the infinitive § 306, and with the participles and relative forms § 390. 

§ 90. Apposition. —Words in apposition may be separated from one 
another by other words. 

Ex. nlr r ibU> n-sw-bit Shtp 4 b-Rf the god 

mounted up to his horizon (i. e. his tomb), the king of Upper and Lower Egypt 
Sehetepibre^.® 

A suffix-pronoun may be used to anticipate a noun placed in apposition 
after it. 

Ex. How shall this land fare hmt-f, ntr pf mnb 

without him, that beneficent god ? * 

A style of apposition common to Egyptian and the Semitic languages ** is 
found in three special cases ; * 

1. to indicate the material of which a thing Is made. 

Ex. hnf '■i hiyip) wrt together with the great altar of cedar, 

lit. together with cedar, the great altar.® 

2. with measures and numbers. 

Ex. hnkt, ds 2 beer, two jugs, i. e. two jugs of beer.’ 

3. with indications of locality. 

Ex. Ti-wr Ibdw Abydus in the Thinite nome (province), lit. 

Thinite nome,, Abydus.® 

Obs. For the nominal subject in apposition to a dependent pronoun, see §§ 132. 
139; to the demonstrative pw, see § 130. For the m of predication emphasizing a noun 
in apposition, see § 96, a. For n is negativing a noun in apposition, see § 247, 2. 

§ 91. Co-ordination and disjunction. —i. Egyptian has no special word 
for ‘and’. The co-ordination of nouns or adjectives is often effected by direct 
juxtaposition. 

Exx. ° gm n i dtbw iirrt im I found figs and 

grapes there.* 

Ri'f ks southern and northern boundary.’® 

The repetition of a preposition, a suffix or an adjective may help out the 
sense. 

Exx. prw-tn your offices and your houses.” 

f m Si m niwt all my property in country and in 

town.’* 
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SYNTAX OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS 

Closely connected words may be coupled by means of ^ hr, lit ‘ upon 

Ex. wind and rain.^ 

Or else hnf ‘ tc^ether with ’ is employed, especially when the co-ordination 
is less close. 

Ex. msw'i hnf snw‘i my children and my brothers.* 

2. ‘ Or like ‘ and may be left unexpressed. 

Ex. nb hity-f nb any commander or any prince.® 

Here the repetition of nb assists the meaning; a repeated preposition or 
suffix may have the same effect, as was seen in the case of' and ’ above. 

A special word for ‘or’ is * 7 *°^ r-pw, which is placed after the last of the 
alternatives. 

Ex. ^ as lord, as 

brother, or as friend.® 

§ 92 . Gender of nouns. —A few remarks must be added to what has been 
already said on this topic (§ 26). 

1. The names of foreign countries are treated syntactically as feminines, 

ex. hst ‘the vile Ethiopia (Cush)’.* The same holds good of 

names of towns • and, in part at least, of those of the nomes or provinces.* 

2. f ^ ht (orig. ifpt) is fern, when it means ‘ things ’ or ‘ property ’, but is apt 

to be treated as a masc. when it means ‘something’, ‘ anything’, ex. f ht 

ntr ‘ something painful ’.* With the plur. the use is variable.®* 

3. ^ ht ‘wood’, ‘tree’ is not really a fern., the t being radical; cf. 

ht n 4 >n ‘ sweet(-smelling) wood ht hi* sl high tree ’.’® 

4. ^ hi ‘body’, ‘belly’ is usually fem.,** but instances occur where it is 
treated as masc.** 


VOCABULARY 


enter. 

° 'Jii wsln van ^ wstn 

A VWWS Ju, \ 

Stride. 

be mighty, victorious; 
mighty (adj.). 

sns worship, 
van ifiZt Ssp receive, take. 


^t (earlier tl) shoot, throw, 
pour. 

dw/ adore (in the morning). 
mwi mother, 
van fljPi^^ child. 

4 “^ mountain. 




1 Westc. II, 14. 
Sim. Siut 4. 1 7 » 
iv. 659,16. 


» Sh, S. ia8. Sim. 
Peas, B X, 94; Sin. B 
84; Siuti, 304. 

• Kopt. 8, 9. Sim. 
Cairo 20040, 9-15; 
£d. 99, 2-3. 


* Pt. 279. Sim. EK 
m ; h ,3; 93,6-7. 

After each of two 
alternatives, Eb. 39, 
» 7 * 

® Sim. 

Sin. R 55; Urk. iv. 
697. 9 - 

• Cairo 20025, 12- 
i3;AW4,i3-4;£/r.t. 
iv. 689,10.15. 


^ Siut 1,151; Brit. 
Mns. 1203; bnt m. 
see BII, L 8, 20. 

» Sh. S. 124; P. 
Turin 132, 9. Sim. 
itn, Sin. B 215. See 
too Eb. 42, 18; 107, 
20. 

P.Pam./y,C22; 
6,2, contrasted 
with Eb. 1, 20; 47, 9. 

• Urk. iv. 719, 3. 

“ Sk. S. 156. 

“ Eb. 36, 6. 15. 

» .£^. 36 , 8;4I,I4. 
See too Verbum ii. 
5 14, 3- 4- 
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Vocab, 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


J 


st place 

l\\ 


varr. 


hrzv voice, 


sound 


I I I 


iwt oblations, offerings. 




var. wdhzv (for wdhzv, 
§ 19, Obs. 2) table of offerings. 


var 

doing, 




ibiv food. 


|var. 

t>raiiGC, memory. 

varr. 


I shm remem- 
true, real. 


just. 


P (det. also n ; abbrev. 

^) sbi door. 

(also imntt §81) the 


West. 


netherworld. 


I I I 

hst praise, favour (noun). 

* For the reading see AZ, 46, 107. 


dt eternity, everlasting. 
hr with, before, (speak) to. 


EXERCISE VII 


(a) Study the folloit ing funerary wishes from a Theban nobles tomb {Dyn. 

xviiiy-. 

X ” ^ ~ ^ 

vfiy-r (§ 79) pr ss dmn-m-kit nti^^-hrzv ^k'k 

O overseer of the house, scribe Amenemhet, true of voice ) « Mayst thou 

or justified ) enter (and) 

p 7 '-A m 'Im 7 it zvsUi'k /^r sbi zi dwit dwi'k 

go forth from the West, mayst thou through the door of the netherworld, mayst 

stride thou adore 





1 

AAAA^VS 1 Jl 



Rr 

zvbnf 

m 

dzv 

sns'k 

SZJU 

htp'f m iht 

Re< 

(when) he rises 

in the mountain, 

mayst thou 

him (when) he sets in the 





worship 


horizon. 

ML 

r^Jri 1 1 

0 

T =J1^? 

pfo 

' 

\_ y 

hp-k 

iWt 

htp-k 

hr 

Sbzv hr 

zvdhzju 

n nb dt 

mayst thou oblations (and) be because of 

food (from 

) the 

of the lord (of) 

receive 

satisfied 


upon 

altar 

eternity.^ 


^ Adapted from Th. T, S. i. 27. 

* The ‘ lord of eternity’ is Osiris, the god of the dead. A large part of the temple offerings was passed on for use in 
private tomb-chapels ‘ afteras the texts say, * the god had been satisfied therewith 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR Exerc. VII 


{b) Transliterate and translate : 


{.) i 


/www\ 

I I I AAWW . 


/vwvw W PH /vwwv\ 

I U'l I ii I I 




D 


_ 

I I I I I I 




j AWWW^ /VWAAA 

^ I I I I 


® ( 3 ) 




( 4 ) ( 5 ) 

(*> 


,© 


I 


( 7 ) 

1^1 


- 3 ^S' 

R 0 _Q/>A~W 

I I, 


^ I I I 




{c) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(i) I am (one) good of counsels in the house of his lord. (2) Mayst thou 
hearken, O sovereign my lord, to this (the) daughter of thy handmaid. (3) The 
overseer of the city found his brothers and sisters at (^^) the door of the palace. 
(4) My praises reached heaven. (5) The wife of the priest went down into the 
boat. (6) Thy hands are mightier than (those of) all the gods of Egypt. 

(7) The gods are satisfied when they receive oblations upon their altars. 

(8) May I hear thy counsels every day. (9) He sees the gods in their beautiful 
places of the West. 


EXCURSUS A 

The Titulary and other Designations of the King,' 

The student now possesses the knowledge of Egyptian writing and grammar 
requisite to decipher the royal names and titles occurring on innumerable 
monuments of stone. The ‘titulary ’("©'JxmI ^^^^)* consisted of five ‘great 
names’ (^^ rn wr)^ which were assumed by the Pharaoh on the day of his 
accession. We have not here to study the gradual development of the titulary; 
it will answer our purpose to illustrate it in the forms in which it occurs in 
Middle Egyptian. The following is the full titulary of Sesostris I (Dyn. XII): 

Sit ¥(3!^)|Af msi® a ’’‘i '«i 

mswt, Hr nbw enh mswt, n-sw-bit Hpr-ks-Rf, ss Re S-n- Wsrt, di enh ddt wis mi 
Re dt Horus ‘ Life-of-births’, Two Ladies ‘ Life-of-Births’, Horus of gold ‘ Life- 
of-Births’, King of Upper and Lower Egypt ‘ Kheperkeret’ [‘the ka of Re' 
comes into being’]. Son of Re^ ‘Sesostris’ [‘man of (the goddess) Wosret’],* 
(may he be) granted life, stability and wealth like Ret eternally.® 


^ See H. Muller, 
Dieformale Entwick- 
lungder Titulaturiier 
dgyptischen Konige, 
Gliickstadt, 1938; A. 
Mo RET, Du caract^re 
religieux de la royauti 
pharaonique^ Paris, 
1902, ch. I. 

11; BK.TAes. 1077,19. 

* Urk. iv. 261, 3. 
14-17; Br. Thes. 
1077, 19- 

* The name S-n- 
Wsrt belonging to 
three kings of Dyn. 
XII was formerly read 
IVsrtsn (Usertesen), 
whereby its identity 
with the Sesostris of 
Manetho (see p. 76, n. 
1) was obscured. See 
Unt. 2,1-24; AZ,^i, 
43 - 

5 BH. i. 25, 59-62. 
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Excurs. 


* Sinai 196; after 
t!ie first cartouche is 
a longstring of epithets 
not belonging to the 
name. Both the titu¬ 
laries quoted conclude 
with epithets not be¬ 
longing to the names 
(‘ may he be granted 
life etc. and ‘ be¬ 
loved of Ilathor’, 
etc.)* These are so 
typical that it seemed 
advisable to retain 
them. 


* Seas. pp. 21—2 ; 

On these symbols 
see JEA. 30, 50-1. 

3 AZ. 34,167. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


A titulary of Tuthmosis III (Dvn. XVIII) from Sinai is similar in form : 

Hr ki nht hf m Wist, nbty wih nsyt mi Rf m pt. Hr nbw shm phty dsr Hw, n-szv- 
bit Mn-}jpr-Rf, s) Rf Dhwty-ms-nfr-f^priyJ), mry Hthr nbt mfkU Horus ‘ Strong- 
bull-arising-in-ThebesTwo Ladies ‘ Enduring-of-kingship-like-Re<-in-heaven 
Horus of gold ‘ Powerful-of-strength, holy-of-diadems’, King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt ‘ Menkheperre<’ [‘the form of Re< remains (?) ’], Son of Re<, ‘Tuthmosis 
[‘ Thoth is born’] beautiful-of-formsbeloved of Hathor, lady of the turquoise.' 

The comparison of these two titularies discloses five elements common to 
both; these common elements are followed by names that are variable in the 
case of every king. The underlying idea is that the king, while being the 
re-incarnation of Horus, or protected by the goddesses called the Two Ladies, or 
appearing as the golden Horus, reveals his individuality by exhibiting the divine 
nature under some aspect peculiar to himself; thus Sesostris I is the Horus who 
infuses life into all who are born, Tuthmosis III is the golden Horus who is 
powerful of strength and whose diadems are holy. Similarly, the names in the 
two ‘cartouches’ or ‘royal rings’ describe the nature of the king in his capacity 
of ‘ King of Upper and Lower Egypt ’ and of ‘ Son of Re' ’ respectively. Whereas 
an Englishman distinguishes two different kinds of name, Christian and family 
name, the Egyptian kings distinguished five, which we term the Horus name, 
the nebty name, the golden Horus name, the prenomen and the nomen. These 
we shall now consider in turn. 

I. The Horus name, less suitably called banner-name or ia-name, represents 
the king as the earthly embodiment of the old falcon-god Horus, who early 
became the dynastic god of Egypt, and as such was identified with the sun-god 
Re', himself also at some very early period the dynastic god. This 
name is frequently written within a rectangular frame, at the bottom 
of which is seen a design of recessed panelling such as we find in the 
facades of early brick tombs and in the false doors of Old Kingdom 
mastabas ; * on the top of the rectangular frame is perched the falcon 
of Horus, in more elaborate Dyn. XVIII examples crowned and 
accompanied by sun and uraeus ; see the annexed figure. It is not 
quite certain whether the building symbolized by the rectangle and 
facade (together termed the srJj)^ was the king’s palace or his 

tomb. The former alternative is the more probable, since in the 
oldest times the Horus name was the commonest designation of the 
king, and it is unlikely that a purely sepulchral name should have 



been chosen for the purpose. Still, its associations with the ka or ‘ spirit ’ came 
to be very close. On the whole, we may conclude that the Horus name denotes 
the aspect of Horus worn by the king whilst dwelling in the palace. 
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THE TITULARY OF THE KING 

2. The nebty name, so called because the probable reading of the group 

^ is nbty ‘ the two ladies displays the king as standing in a special relation 
to the two principal goddesses of the period immediately preceding Dyn. I, 
when Egypt was still divided into two kingdoms; these were the vulture- 
goddess Nf^bt Nekhbet of the Upper Egyptian city of El-K&b and the 

cobra-goddess IVidt Edjo'*of the Lower Egyptian city of ^ Dp\ these 

cities were in the close vicinity of the early capitals of ^ Nhn Hieraconpolis 
and ^ Pe respectively, and it is to this reason that the two goddesses owed 
their prominence. Probably Menes, the founder of Dyn. I, was the first to 
assume the nebty title, symbolizing thereby the fact that he had united the two 
kingdoms.* The Greek interpretation KvpLo<s fiaa-iXeiMv'lord of crowns’ is probably 
secondary; doubtless protection by the goddesses was in the mind of the Egyptians, 
not merely ownership of the crowns with which the goddesses were identified. 

3. The golden Horns name is more disputed. Some high authorities * 

have supposed, on the strength of the Greek equivalent avTLTrdXtav wc / dtc/oos 
‘ superior to (his) foes ’ on the Rosetta stone, that the monogram ^ symbolized 
Horus as victorious over JVbt(j>) ‘the Ombite’, i.e. the god Seth who was 
worshipped at Ombos near the modem Kiis.* This was, no doubt, the inter¬ 
pretation of Greek times, but the evidence of the earlier periods points in another 
direction. In a context dealing with the titulary of Tuthmosis III that king 
says ‘ he (Amun) modelled me as a falcon of gold ’ « nbw)^ and 

Hashepsowe calls herself ‘ the female Horus of fine gold’ Hrt nt 

the concept of the golden falcon can be definitely traced back to Dyn. XI,'’ and 
an inscription of Dyn. XII describes the golden Horus name as the ‘name of 
-gold’ rn n nbw).^ King Cheops (Dyn. IV) and king Merenre< (Dyn. VI) 

have the title with two falcons over the ‘ gold ’ sign; but the two falcons are 
normally a circumlocution for the reconciled enemy-gods Horus and Seth, so 
that, on the hypothesis here combated, Horus and Seth would both seem to be 
indicated as vanquishers of Seth. Lastly, the names following the group ^ are 
far from being always of a bellicose character. There seems but little doubt 
that this group meant ‘ Horus of gold ’ except perhaps in the very latest periods; * 
but exactly what god was intended is a problem still unsolved. 

4. The prenomen is the name which follows the title ^ n^sw-bit ‘ he who 

belongs to the sedge and the bee'; the plant symbolizing Upper Egypt 

is supposed to be identical with the flowering scirpus-i^ed or sedge, Egyptian 
Smf, a common emblem of Upper Egypt; the exact connexion of the bee with 
Lower Egypt is still obscure. In effect the title means ‘king of Upper and 
Lower Egypt ’, and the Rosetta stone translates it by fia(riXev<s to»v re dv<a xal 
rStv Karat xatputv. The prenomen itself is almost always compounded with the 
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^ Rec. 17, 113; 

PSBA, 20, 200. 


Commonly called 
Buto, see above p. 32, 
n. 1; also JEA. 30, 
55 - 


* See UnL 3, 13; 
also Ann. 44, 279 ff. 


» H. Brugsch, Die 
Aegyptologie (Leipzig 
1897), 202 ; Sethe, 
in J. Garstang, Ma- 
hasna and BH Khalldf 
(London, 1902), 19. 

^ We mnst carefully 
distinguish between 
this Ombos, which is 
that mentioned by Ju¬ 
venal in bis fifteenth 
Satire, and the other, 
the present Kom 
Ombo, some 25 miles 
north of Aswin, where 
there is a much visited 
temple dating from 
Graeco-Roman times. 

® Urk, iv. 161. 

• Urk. iv. 237. 

' Lac. TR. 55, 5. 

»BerL.if/,i.p.i38. 


• So Moret, op.cit. 
p. 22, quoting his ear¬ 
lier work Rec, 23, 23 ; 
Thierry, op. cit, 66- 
83.Furtlier discussion, 
Miit. Katro, 4, 9 ff. 


GRIFFITH,Ar/(?rj- 
glyphs, p. 29. Keimer 
agrees, however, that 
the sign is too sche¬ 
matically shown to be 
identifiable with any 
particular species. 
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Excurs. 


® Ranke {JA OS 70, 
65) has made it prob¬ 
able that the divine 
name Re< was origin¬ 
ally read before -lic-f, 
in which case the 
HerodoteanChephren 
would be due to later 
misinterpretation. 

* Examples show¬ 
ing the rope as such 
are rare, even in quite 
early times. That 
here illustrated is from 
Cairo 1558, a relief 
dating from the reign 
of Saluiie^ (I^yn. V). 

* 35. 4: QtJ'- 

BELL, HierakonpoHs 
(London, 1900), i. 38. 

3 AZ. 34, 167. 

' Stn.h 21^ ; Urk. 
iv. 82, 13; 102, II ; 
283,16. A less plaus¬ 
ible explanation Bull. 
II, 141. 

' 43 , 158. 


* Tarkhan i. 79 j 11; 
Mar., Karn, 34, 29. 


Hamm: 17, 1. 

* Urk, iv. 158, 10. 
® Urk, iv. loi, I. 
Sin, B 236. 
Wesk, 5, 2. 3. 


A EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

name of the god Re^ ; typical examples are Shtp-ib-Rf ‘ propitiating 

the heart of Re<’ (Ammenemes I), Nb-mi^t-Rf 'XorA of truth is Re^ 

(Amenophis III); one of the first cases of Re^ as an element in a king’s name 
is with Rf-krf^ Chephren of Dyn. IV, and the instances without Re' 

all date before Dyn. IX. The prenomen and nomen are invariably written 
within ‘cartouches' (this French word means an ornamented tablet of stone, 
wood, or metal destined to receive an inscription) or 
‘ royal rings The cartouche depicts a loop formed 
by a double thickness of rope, the ends tied together 
so as to offer to the spectator the appearance of a 
straight line; * strictly speaking the loop should be 
round, as it is in one or two very early examples,® but becomes elongated 
and oval because of the length of most hieroglyphic names enclosed in it. 
The Egyptians called the cartouche hiw^ from a verb-stem hti ‘ encircle’, 
and it seems not unlikely that the idea was to represent the king as ruler of all 
‘ that which is encircled by the sun a frequently expressed notion.^ Another 
name of the cartouche, not found before Dyn. XIX, is wwi.® 

5. The nomen is introduced by the epithet ^ si Rr ‘ son of (the sun-god) 
Re' ’. The name in the cartouche was, as a rule, that borne by the king before 
his accession to the throne; it is almost the equivalent of our family name, for 
Dyn. XI affects the nomina Antef and Mntw-htp Menthotpe, 

Dyn. XII the nomina 'Imn-m-hit Ammenemes and S-n-Wsrt 

Sesostris; Dyn. XIII shows several kings of the name ^ Sbk-hlp Sebkhotpe 
and Dyn. XVIII consists almost entirely of rulers named 1 )“^ Imn-hlp 
Amenophis and Dkwty-ms Tuthmosis. The first Egyptian kings to 

distinguish a nomen and a prenomen were those of Dyn. V. 

In the period covered by this book the five names of the titulary have 
a rigidly fixed order. The principal name is the prenonten^ and this is often 
found alone or accompanied only by the nomen. Only very rarely does the 
Horus name serve for identification purposes, ex. Hr He-m-tmet ‘ Horus 

Appearing-in-truth’, i.e. Amenophis III.® 

To introduce the king’s name the phrase hm n is often found; this we 
translate ‘the Majesty of’, but the origin of the expression is obscure. One 
example will suffice: 

hit-sp 19 br hm n ntr nfr nb tswy 
N-mset-Rf, Si Rf, 'Imn-m-hit year 19 under the Majesty of the good god, lord of 
the two lands Nema're', son of Re', Ammenemes (HI).'' 

As speaker the king often refers to himself as hm-i ‘ My Majesty’,® var. 
hm-i\^ he is addressed as 5,^7 hm-k^^ ‘Thy Majesty’, var. the 3rd 
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pers. Majesty’,^ var. is also exceedingly common. The 

word hm also occurs in the stilted phrase m hm n stp-s) ‘in the 

Majesty of the palace’.® The plural |jf “ hmwtn is found addressed to gods or 
even to honoured men your worships’) ;* Hashepsowe, who styled herself king, 
though a woman, employs the feminine form hmt-i? The translation of 
hm as ‘ Majesty ’ is a mere makeshift; the precise meaning of the Egyptian word 
thus used is unknown, though a word of similar appearance means ‘ slave 

The ordinary word for king is nsw (§ 54); far less common is 

Ity, var. which we conventionally translate ‘sovereign’; another 

fairly common appellation is nb ‘ the Lord We cannot here discuss 

other epithets of the king, such as 'jl ‘the good god’ (perhaps rather 

‘ the beautiful god ’), nb tmy ‘ the lord of the two lands ’, Hr nb 

fh ‘ Horus, lord of the castle’; for nb-r-dr see § 100, i. As regards the term 
Pharaoh (Hebrew nJr)B, Greek ^apadi, Coptic nppo; no'rpo),* the facts are as 
follows.® The Egyptian original ‘Great House’ was used in the Old 

Kingdom as part of many phrases like smr Pr-^i ‘courtier of the Great House’, 
and clearly there referred to the palace itself or to the court, and not to the 
person of the king. From the end of Dyn. XII onwards the term is written 
Pr-Ci fnh wdi snb ‘Great House, may it live, prosper, be in health’ 
with the auspicious wish-formula discussed §§ 55. 313; but still it seems to mean 
only the palace. The earliest certain instance where Pr-n refers actually to the 
king is in a letter to Amenophis IV (Akhenaten), which is addressed to 
Pr-fi fn^ wdi snb nb ‘ Pharaoh, 1 . p. h., the Master ’.^® From Dyn. XIX onward it 
is used occasionally just as hm-f ‘ His Majesty ’ might be used ; we read ‘ Pharaoh 
went forth ’, ‘ Pharaoh said ’, etc. In other words the term has become a respectful 
designation for the king, just as the head of the Ottoman government was 
termed the Sublime Porte. The final development was when a proper name 
was added to the title, as in the ‘Pharaoh Hophra’ of the Old Testament; 
the earliest Egyptian example of this use is under one of the Shoshenks of" 
Dyn. XXII. 

In conclusion, a few words must be said concerning the way in which the 
royal names may be best represented in English. The Horus name, nebty name, 
and golden Horus names ought perhaps to be translated; so far as that is 
possible, at least, for the epithets employed as names are often very obscure in 
their meaning. The prenomen and nomen, on the contrary, must be left in their 
Egyptian forms, for to replace ‘king Tuthmosis’ by ‘king Thoth-is-born’ 

would be obviously absurd. The question now arises as to how such names as 
^hwty-ms should be vocalized, for only in the rarest cases do we know how an 
old Egyptian name was really pronounced. The practice followed by a number 
of writers, to whom the author of the present work belongs, is to utilize the names 
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' Hamm. 192, 3. 

* I. 2,1^. 

* See Card. Sin. 

p. 83. 

* AZ, 47, 89; Tar¬ 
khan i. 79, 5. 

* Urk. iv. 363, 6. 


Recent discus¬ 
sions : AZ. 75, 112; 
JEA. 29, 79. 

• Pt.']-, Sh.S. 173; 
Urk. iv. 15, 9, 

P.Boul. xviii, 2.12; 
Urk. iv. 1092, 14; 

1112, 13. 


* 53, 130. 

* PSBA. 23, 72. 


P. Kah. 38, 17. 
However, Artti. pi. 
93? 5 probably dates 
from Tuthmosis III, 
see ib, p. 160; cf. also 
Brit. Mus. 148 {Hier. 
Texts vii, pi. 43), 
Tuthmosis IV. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


^ Manetho was an 
Egyptian priest con¬ 
temporary with the 
first two Ptolemies, 
who wrote an Egyp¬ 
tian history in three 
books. Only excerpts 
remain, which are pre¬ 
served in the works of 
Josephus, Africanus 
and Eusebius. See 
Waddell, Manetho 
(Loeb Classical Lib¬ 
rary), London, 1940. 


given by the historian of Egypt Manetho (first half of the 3rd cent. b.c.),’ so far 
as the forms handed down by the excerptors of Manetho are fairly recognizable 
as transcriptions of the hieroglyphic writing; so, for example, Tuthmosis for 
Dhwty-ms, Sesostris for S-n- Wsrt, and so on. When, however, the Manethonian 
form is either absent or barely recognizable as an equivalent of the hieroglyphs, 
a guessed transcription will be found preferable, for example Haremhab for 
Hr-m-kb, where Manetho gives Harmais. We shall deal further with such 
guessed transcriptions in Appendix B at the end of this book. Here we need 
only warn the student against one specially barbarous transcription of a royal 
name; Thothmes is still used for the Manethonian Tuthmosis by many Egypto¬ 
logists who ought to know better. 

For the various names of the Egyptian kings see H. Gauthier, Le Livre 
des rois d'Bgypte, 5 vols., Cairo 1907-17, in Mdmoires .. . de I'institut franfais 
d'archdologie orientate. In English there is the smaller work, E. A. W. Budge, 
The Book of the Kings of Egypt, 2 vols., London, 1908. 


LESSON VIII 

§ 93 . Biliteral signs (continued from § 82):— 

xv. with d as second consonant: 

id \ ^ ^ (later dd). 

xvi. with d as second consonant: 

=<= fd (later fd) | wd (later wd, |) »d ^ ttd 


* Siut I, 337. 

» Stuti,2yy. Sim. 
imdn nby ib. i, 

388. 

^ Sint I, 225. 

• Eb, 70, 4. Cf. 
smr-wtty nb, BH* i. 
25, 101, qu. §137. 


SYNTAX OF ADJECTIVES 

§ 94. The sentence with adjectival predicate will be treated fully below in 
Lesson XII. 

For the adjective as epithet, see above § 48, i, where it was seen to follow 
its noun and agree with it in number and gender. It remains to be noted that 
such an adjective may on occasion be separated from its noun by a genitive or 
by an adverb. 

Exx. his 

holy places of Rokereret which are in Siht* 
wf ini nb each one thereof.® 

Occasionally, however, epithet and noun adhere so closely together that 
they are treated as a compound. Exx. i iP,” 7 *, t-hd-sn ‘ their white bread ’; * 
^ T i''^il*iTi gs-hrysn ‘their upper side’.® 
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SYNTAX OF ADJECTIVES 

Two much rarer methods of expressing the adjective as epithet now call for 
description : 

1. The adjective is used as a noun and the qualified noun follows as an 
indirect genitive. 

Ex. hwrw n r^ty a wretched washerman, lit. a wretch of 

a washerman.' 

Obs. See below § a6a, i for ztr « ‘ one ‘ a ’; the construction of nn «, «y n 
' these ’ (§ 111) is also comparable, as well as nhy n ‘ a few ’, ‘ a little ’, and hh n ‘ many ’ 
(§ 99 )- 

2. The adjective follows its noun as an indirect genitive. 

Ex. r n tbwt n M sl pair of white sandals, lit. of sandals of 

white.* 

Obs. Here again the adjective is used as a noun. For a similar construction 
with noun clauses, see below § 191. 

§ 95. It has been seen (§ 88, 2) that nouns may be used, like the accusative 
of respect in Latin, to qualify adjectives. The indirect genitive is sometimes 
employed similarly, when a suffix-pronoun follows the noun in question. 

Exx. « db^W'f scribe excellent with (lit of) his 

fingers.® 

Twenty women ^ nfrwt nt hfwsn who are beautiful of 

body, lit. as beautiful ones of their members.^ 

In the masculine instances it is not quite certain that n is the genitival 
adjective. It might be the preposition n ; for a similar ambiguity see § 379, 3 
below. 

§ 96 . The emphatic and the emphasized adjective, i. It happens 
not seldom that an adjective bears an emphasis such as to make the meaning of 
the whole sentence dependent upon it. 

Exx. ^ sn-nw pw n nbf 

as for a heart (which is) brave in evil case, it is the equal of its lord.® 

^ greater is the claim of the 

mild man than (that of) the strong.* 

i speak a (thing that is) important.' 

2. As the above renderings show, the emphasis of the adjective often 
requires to be brought out in English by a relative clause (‘ which is ’, ‘ that is ’). 
Egyptian occasionally utilizes the m of predication (§ 38) with the same intention; 
the adjective then ceases to be a mere epithet, and is employed as a noun. 

Exx. Seek out for me ^ "A m 

ikr a son of yours who is (lit. as) wise, a brother of yours who is (lit. as) excellent.® 
iryi m wrt I will do (something) which is (lit. as) great.® 
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1 Peas. Bi, 169. 
Sim. ib, 175 ; Berl. 
Al. i. p. 261, 3. 


* Lac. San. i. p. 
46. Sim. Bersh. i. 
14 . 4 - 7 : Urk.\■..^'i^, 
8; 654, 14. 


» Sh.S. 188. Other 
exx. Rec. 38, 210. 


* Westc. 5, 10. 


^ Adm, p. 104. Sim. 
below i 14^ 4* 

• Pi. 319. Sim. 
Peas. B I, 284, qu. 
i 148, 3. 

’ Cairo 20538, ii. 
eg. 


® P.Pei. iii6b, 6 . 
Sim. PVesU. 5, 10 
qu. 595; J£A. iv. 
PI. 8, 7-8; UrJk. iv. 
814, 17. 

• C/rk. iv. 350. 
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1 Cairo 20026. Sim. 
Bersh. i. 14, 2. 


* Peas. Br, 53. 88. 
Sim. Westc. 9, 7. See 
loo AZ. 55, 65. 

* Urk. iv. 410. 

^ BIT, i. 32. Sim. 
ib. 26, 152 {imy n ); 
Lac. TR. 80, 28; also 
Siut 1, 224 {spd wn 
imy ntrw ); cf. further 
Urk. iv. 893, 16 {fity 
m instead of imy). 

® Cairo 20750;^/!^. 
i. 25, 54. 

® Bersh. i. 14, i. 

7 Ex.PeaJ.B 2, 132. 


® Urk. \v.6S, Sim. 
id. 495, 14; 557, 3. 


It is not possible to distinguish between w + adj. used as noun and the case 
where m + a. real noun is employed as a kind of emphasized apposition. 

Ex. . m hmw-ntr 

kmwt-ntr . nw r-prpn O ye who live upon earth, such as are (lit. as) priests 

and priestesses.of this temple.^ 

Obs. We shall find similar uses in connexion with the relative adjective (§ 199, 
end) and the participles (§ 393). 

§ 97. Comparative and superlative. —The Egyptian adjective has no 
special forms for the degrees of comparison. The preposition <=> r is used, as 
we have seen (§ 50), to render the meaning of the comparative. 

The meaning of the superlative may be conveyed by a genitive. 

Exx. ^ tvrw greatest of the great.^ 

ink wr wrw m ti r 4^/ I was greatest of the great in 

the entire land.® 

Or else by means of (§ 80). 

Ex. greatest of (lit. being in) the nobles.* 

The repetition of a suffix may help to indicate superlative meaning. 

Ex. ^ si-f smsw-f\i\% eldest son, lit. his son his eldest.® 

For ‘ very ’ % wrt ‘ greatly ’ (§ 205, 4) is of common occurrence. 

Ex. ^ti wrt very difficult.® 

The common phrase -=> 2171 ^ b^ nbt ‘more than anything’’ conveys 
much the same sense. So too w( ‘ one ’, ‘ alone ’: 

Ex. wr ikr aXone. excellent, i. e. uniquely excellent.® 


EQUIVALENTS OF ENGLISH ADJECTIVES, ETC. 


® Adm. p. 100; 
Urk. iv. 85. 102. 

'» AZ. 34, 35. 

Urk. iv. 320, 17; 
322, 14; 331, 12. 

12 PSBA. 18, 201, 

1 . 6 . 

w Urk. i. 78, 5. 

See AZ. 40, 92. 

** Urk. iv. 1109. 

16 Eb. 31, 17. 

1^ Urk. iv. 102. 


16 Peas. Bt. 30. 

1® Peas. B I, 46. 

26 Urk. iv. 20, II ; 
1089, II. Without 
det., ib. 736, 13. 


§ 98. The word for * other * has an ending i, doubtless dual in origin; 
sing. m. ky {kii) plur. m. kywy (ktwy)^ varr. ^ 

„ f. kt [kitt) „ f. ^ kt (kiti), only known from Old Eg.’® 

The transliterations in brackets give the correct etymological values.’* R)' 
is no true adjective, but a noun to which another may be added in apposition. 
Exx. ky sp another time, lit. another, a time.’® 

° I kt phrt another remedy.’* 

^y^y *^^y^ otl^^r kings.” 

A suffix may be attached to the word for ‘ other ’: 

Ex. kty-f Wit its other side.’® 

'=3^(1 (j ky and kt are frequently used as nouns ; for the plural ‘ others ’ the 
phrase kt-^t^^ var. kt-by^'* lit. ‘other things ’, is common. 
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EQUIVALENTS OF ENGLISH ADJECTIVES, ETC 

* One * . * other ’ is expressed hy^^wf .l| ky : 

Ex. itv wit-f wft hrmw, kt hr it its one side 

was under water, the other under corn.^ 

Or else by ky . ky : 

Ex. 110 hpt-n ky ky one embraced the other.* 

Or else by ^ ‘ one ’.^ "w sn-nwf ‘ his second ’ : 

Ex. wf dd-f lift sn-nwf one^ said to (lit. before) the other.^ 

Or else is merely implied ; 

Ex. rdi-n wi l}ist n l^ist land gave me to land.^ 

§ 99 . ‘ Many \ * few * a little *. —For these notions ^ hh ‘ million ’ (§ 259) 
and Tn^i! 1 ‘ ^ little ’ are often used with the indirect genitive. 

Exx. ^^ hh n sp many times, or often.® 

ira^i ° ^ ^ men.® 

Td^m \ynhyn hmit a little salt.^ 

§ 100. For ‘entire*, ‘complete*, ‘whole* several phrases are used. 

1. r drf, lit. ‘to its end’. Exx. ”^■='. 5 .*^ pn ^ 4 ^f ‘this 

entire land ’; ® r drf ‘ the entire army ’; ® dr-nf s(y) 

r dr-s ‘ he had subdued the whole of it ’; also without suffix, «« » 

^t ‘all these thingsNote too the phrase nb-r-dr lord of the 

universe ’, lit. ‘ lord to the end ’, a title given to the sun-god or the king; so 
too nbt-r-dr is an epithet of the queen.** 

2. ^df, lit. ‘like its form’. Ex. 'j'cTIQnE^ISP hwt-ntr ml 

kd-s ‘ the entire priesthood of the temple’.*® A rarer synonym is kif}^ 

3. ‘ according to its length ’. Exx. hrw r nvf 

'’the entire day ’; ** Q Qg. A ti hnyt r iw-s ‘ the entire navy ’; ** without 

suffix nn r iw n rnfwt ‘all these years’.** 

§101. ‘ Each *, ‘ every *, of time, is rendered by the noun tnw 

‘ number’, later tnw, followed by a direct genitive in the singular. 

Exx. ^ rnpt every year, lit. at every year.^* 

dwrw every morning.*® 

§ 102. ^ s ‘ man ’ is common for ‘ someone *, ‘ anyone *; also, combined 
with a negative word, for ‘ no one *. 

Exx. 11-is.sj; ir l}i'k s if thou examine someone.** 

»« wn ib n s no one has a heart, lit. not is a heart to a man.** 

§ 103 . For ‘everyone*, ‘everybody* S nb ‘ every man’ ** is the 
most usual expression; but bw nb, lit. ‘every place’,** and hr nb, 

lit. ‘ every face ’,** are also frequent. 
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Urk. iv. 117. 
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' Parenthetically 
like qiiisque after a 
plural, Urk. iv. 752, 
14 ; AZ, 69, 31, 19. 

* Suit 1,277. 288 ; 
Vrk, iv. 747, 17. 

® After negative, 
P. Kah. 5, 58; Eb, 
109, 2. 

^ Eb. 42, 18; 104, 
2 ; 107, 12. 20. 

* After negative, 
Eb. 27, 13; no, 3. 

See Gunn, Stu¬ 
dies^ ch. 25. 

* See Gunn, Stu- 
dies^ ch. 10. 


Urk. iv. 650, 3, 
qu. §491, 2. 


* A different formu¬ 
lation of the same 
stnndpoint in Gunn, 
Studiesf ch. 26. 


® See Gunn, Stu¬ 
dies ^ chs. 11-13. 


Brit. Mus. 1372. 


Bff. i. 8, lo-n. 


« Kopt. 8, 8. 


« Pt. 13. 


« Sin. B58. 


* Each one * each ’ is also represented by r riA\^ but wf nb ‘ every 
one ’ “ is equally common. 

‘ Everything * anything ' is f bt lit. ‘ all things ’; ht 
alone is also used for ‘something’,* ‘anything’,® see above § 92, 2. 

NEGATION 

§ 104. Egyptian is* rich in negative words, each of which possesses its 
own peculiar syntactic uses. For the moment we are concerned only with the 
commonest of these, which appears in two forms, nn and n. Old Egyptian 

did not make the distinction and Dyn. XI still often uses for For 

religious texts show the variants and seeming to point to the reading nn.^ 
In a few texts -j- interchanges with the particle so that their phonetic values 
must have been very similar; ^ is also sometimes written as —and the preposi¬ 
tion —^ ‘ to ’ has as a common variant (§ 164). Late Egyptian writes bn 

for nn, and an instance occurs already in Dyn. XVI11.’ 

The distinction between nn and -a_ « is rather obscure; possibly 

is always a predicate ‘ not is.’, ‘it is not (the case that).’, while is 

more closely linked to the word which it precedes and qualifies; cf. ov and /li>; in 
Greek.* In carelessly written texts the two are apt to be confused, especially 
after the middle of Dyn. XVIII. See further below § 235. 

Obs. The replacement of the sign of negation by in some MSS. of the Book 
of the Dead is clearly due to superstitious reasons. 

§ 105. Negation of the narrative verb. —The negative word precedes 
the verb, and specializes its meaning in a strange way.® 

1. n idm-f has past meaning for the most part, and as such 
provides the ordinary method of negating the narrative bdm-n'f form. 

Exx. ^ n ir‘{p) n Irr nb, ir’n'(t) bt n kdy-f 

I did not do things for any small man, I did things for the prince.^® 

.... d tin-i ... .n bpi' ^hw m m^r-i I returned .... 

there had not occurred loss in my army.” 

We shall see in § 455 that « may occasionally refer to events in the 

present or the future, but such cases are not common enough to delay us here. 

2. «« i^w/has future meaning; see further below § 457. 

Ex. wtsf dirt he shall not {or never) wear the red 

crown.” 

3. n Sdfn-nfhas often present meaning. 

Exx. The mouth is silent « rndw-nf and does not speak.” 

® rdi-nf sif he is one who comes again, he 

does not turn (lit. give) his back.” 
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NEGATION OF THE NARRATIVE VERB 

The three rules given above are sufficiently accurate for the purposes of 
the beginner, but will require considerable elaboration in the sequel, where it will 
appear that the Egyptians themselves approached the matter from a quite 
different angle from that of tense or time-distinction. To avoid giving a wrong 
impression from the start, we will enter somewhat more deeply into the discus¬ 
sion of n iim'ti'f further § 418). It has been seen (§ 67) that Sdnt-nf though 
in use mainly a past tense, etymologically expresses no more than that something 
happens to someone or through his agency. Hence n idm-nf means in effect 
‘ it does not happen that he hears ’, a certain space of time being envisaged 
during which his hearing might have taken place. We may define the function 
of n idm-ri'f as to deny the occurrence of an action throughout the course of 
a more or less prolonged period. Hence it is common in generalizations, proverbs, 
and statements of custom, for all of which English usually employs the present 
tense. But n Idm-nf may also be employed where the context is past or future. 

Exx. He found the canal stopped up ^ skd'n dpt hrf 

and no boat sailed upon it.‘ 

Such and such things must be done to prevent a snake from coming out 
of its hole, n pr-nf it will not {or never) come out.* 

It is not quite easy to explain the reason why n idm f z.nd nn idmf are not 
used in these two instances; nor is it possible to affirm that they might not have 
been used. Nevertheless two things are clear: first, n Idm nf occurs only in 
contexts where, in the widest sense of the word, a generalization is being made; 
and second, a position of affairs is implied which n Idm'nf declares not to be 
interrupted by a negative instance. 

The student must realize clearly that the affirmative and negative uses of 
the Egfyptian verb-forms are separate things, not to be confounded with one 
another. For instance, it cannot be taken for granted, because idm-nf may be 
rendered ‘ he had heard ’, that n idm-nf, the same form with the negative word 
n in front of it, may be rendered ‘ he had not heard ’. In point of fact, n idm-nf 
appears never to have this meaning. 

§ 106 . * Never *.—All three forms of negation described in the last section 
can, if the context requires it, be translated with ‘ never ’ instead of ‘ not ’, as is 
shown by several of the examples there quoted. If, however, it be desired to 
state more explicitly and emphatically that something has never happened, 
n sp followed by the idm-f form may be employed. 

Exx. n sp iry-i ^t nit dwi r rmi nb never 

did I do anything evil against any people.^ 

^ mitt 4*" pd t/ never had the like been done 

since the primal age of the earth.* 
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§106 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

See further below § 456, where grounds are given for thinking that sp is 
here a verb meaning ‘ occur so that n sp iryi would mean literally ‘ it did not 
occur that I should do 


1 Urk, iv. 348, 9. 
Sim. ib, 305, 8; 306, 
II ; 1151,3; D,elB. 
155; Caulfield, 4. 

* Sin. R 34. Sim. 
T. Cam., 14. 15 after 
mi * as though qu. 
§ i 57 > 3 - 


® 26. Sim. 

ib. 2, 5; Fraser, 
Scarabs 263. Inter¬ 
rogative exx. with in, 
see Sin. B120. 133. 
Before an adjectival 
predicate, see § 467, 
end. 

* Peas. R 2. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 139, 2. 


® Peas. B I, 89. 
Sim. ib. 304. 


* L. to D. Berlin 
bowl. A further de¬ 
velopment, see JEA. 
27, 112. 


EXISTENTIAL SENTENCES 

§ 107. To express existence, whether absolute or as relative to some 
situation, i.e. presence, the verb wnn ‘exist’, ‘be’ (perhaps originally ‘move’, 
‘ run’) is used. 

1. The Sdm-f ioxm. of this verb varies according to the time and the duration 

which are envisaged. The longer form wnnf is commonly employed for 

the future, but may refer to any time-position where the notion of duration is 
stressed; the shorter form wnf lays no stress on duration, and tends 

rather to have past reference. 

Exx. wnn-t hr-i so long as heaven shall exist, thou 

shalt exist with me; lit. sky shall exist, thou (fern.) shalt exist.^ 

M-n-i, wn hrw I set out early, (when) it was day, lit. (when) 

day was.^ 

Of the two forms, wnn-f alone is common in main clauses. 

2. The phrase iw wn (in which wn is sdm-f {orm^ § 462) means * there 

is ‘ there was \ 

Ex. Vdi there was a commoner, 

whose name was Djedi.^ 

Since iw is avoided after words like ist '\o \ ^ nn ' not ’, ' who ’ 

(§ 44, 2), here wn occurs alone with the meaning of iw W7i. 

Exx. ist wn hmt'f and he had a wife, lit. lo, there was a wife 

of him.^ 

^ ntywn wr n ivrw'f great ones have one greater, lit. 

who there existed a great one for his great ones.^ 

Note that absolute existence is but rarely asserted; usually there is some 
qualification in the form of a genitive, an adverbial phrase or an adjective, as 
is indeed the case with several of the examples above quoted. When such 
a qualification occurs, there Is a tendency for it, rather than the notion of 
existence, to become the real predicate, the verb wnn then degenerating into 
a mere copula (§ 28). Hence we shall find the model of the existential sentence 
much employed in sentences expressing possession (§§ 114-15), sentences with 
adverbial predicate (§§ 118. 120) and sentences with adjectival predicate (§ 142). 

Obs. For a case where the hv of iw wn is changed into ivnn according to the 
rules enunciated in §§ 118, 2 ; 150, see below § 150. And for a case where iw in hv 
wn is omitted after fi wnt ‘ there does not exist ’ (§ 108), see § 394. So too ir wn ‘ if 
there be ’ occurs for a theoretic ir iw zvn^ 
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THE EXPRESSION OF NON-EXISTENCE 


§ 108 . Non*existence or absence is expressed (i) by means of nn 
ivn ‘ there exists not ‘ there existed not Since here represents he/ wn with 
iw suppressed (see § 107, 2), this phrase escapes from the rule (§ 105, 2) that 
nn 4- idm-f always has reference to future time. 

Exx. nn wn phwy-fy there is no end to it, lit. there does not 

exist its end.^* 

msrn hmi there was none wretched in 

(lit. of) my time.® 

People say: nn wn there is nothing, lit. there does not exist.* 

2. More rarely n wnt^ occurs with identical meaning; wnt is possibly 

the sdmtfiorm of the verb, see below §402, end. 

Ex. n wnt Ssiw-sn there is no remedy for them.® 

3. Frequently nn ‘(there is) not’ stands alone for ‘there does (did) not 

exist 

Exx. nn nuftyw there are no righteous.* 

s}}r-ht there is none light-hearted who is 

heavy (i. e. slow to move) as regards his appetites (lit. the counsel of the body),® 
As in the sentences expressing existence, so too in those expressing non¬ 
existence, some qualification is as a rule added, and this is apt to become the 
real predicate; exx. below §§114; 120; 144, 4 ; 394. 

Obs. In a sequence of parallel denials of existence, if the first begins with nn 
wn, the second is likely to omit wn as superfluous; nn may then be rendered ‘ nor ’.*® 


§ 109 . ‘Without’. —We have seen (§§ 29. 30) that sentences of various 
kinds may be used, without the help of conjunctions, to express the equivalents 
of English adverb clauses. Sentences having as predicate nn ‘ there is not ’ 
(§ 108) are frequently so used, and in this case nn may often best be translated 
‘ without ’. 

Ex. dl^nn-t nhh nn irwf. it nn 

hnty-s may they give to thee everlasting without an (lit. there is not its) end, and 
eternity without a (lit. there is not its) term.’* 

nn wn and <=» n wnt (§ 108) are less often employed in this way. 

Exx. mntf a healthy body without 

malady, lit. its malady does not exist.’® 

M ® making offerings unceasingly, lit. 

offering things, there was not cessation.’® 

Obs. Nn is very commonly used in this manner with the infinitive as its subject, 
and there occurs a similar use with the lighter negative word n (§ 307). For 
;/» +noun -I- suffix employed as a relative clause see § 196, i. 
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^ See Gunn, 
dies^ pp. 122 foil. ; 
I60-1. 


® Leb. 130. An¬ 
other ex. below §115. 


® Bff.i. 8,19. Sim. 
Hat-Nub II, 9, qu. 
§ 394,end. 

* Adm. 6, 4. 

* See Gunn, Stu¬ 
dies^ ch. 19. 

* Eb. 100, 15. Sim. 
Turin 156, 4. 


See Gunn, Stu¬ 
dies y ch. 17. Rarely 
written w, ib, p. 195. 

* Leb. 122. Sim. 
Adtti, 2, 2 ; Sin. B 84. 

® Peas. B 1, 209. 
See too below §§144, 
4; 394 - 


10 Exx. BH. i. 8, 
19; Sin. B62-3. 


“ Sin. B 212. Sim. 
ib. 299 ; Adm. 6, i; 
Urk. iv. 163, 15. 


» Turin 159, 5. 


** ^7r-^.iv.5i9. Sim. 
Bersh, ii. 21, top 14. 
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EGYPTIAN 

VOCAB 

^ mhy be neglectful, care¬ 
less. 

TdTo^ converse, take counsel. 
M be white, bright; white (adj.) 
kd build. 


var. 1 1 hm Majesty (with suffixes 
or genitival adj.) 

P<=>|^ sr official, noble. 

.=S)^ hity-f chieftain, local prince, mayor 
(plur. , hiiyw-f). 

blty king of Lower Egypt. 
biw might (plur.) 

R G'v liB/i var. Ma in inwt granary. 


I I 


GRAMMAR 

U LARY 

<1 I rn/>i year. 

© rk time, period. 


environment, neigh¬ 
bourhood, time. 

^ Q j/ occasion, time, deed, fault. 

J(| ^^ ^ (Jz/ qualities, talent. 

^1 form, character; good char¬ 
acter, virtue. 

® dr end, limit. 


■jjy wretched. 

® dr since (prep.). 




tp head ; upon (prep.). 


EXERCISE VIII 

(zz) Transliterate and translate : 

(3) 

( 4 ) sg.,=,ig,'=(|®—; ( 5 ) 


=i=-0’ 

□ I 


/Ci I 


—(1 

D ^ t ^ 


I 5 


®ir 




I I I 


W 


ra:^i I I'^Oi I 






I .Sf ^7) 

(«) mzih^ 

WdUCi::;^24J ( 9 ) ~ 

A 


^ I.e. the time when the sun-god reigned upon earth, the oldest period of Egyptian legendary history. 
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DEMONSTRATIVES Exerc. VIII 

{b) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(i) Thy praises are in the mouth of everyone. They say: how great is the 
might of Thy Majesty! (2) He shall not receive bread (from) upon the altar of 

any god. (3) There was none wretched of my environment, there was none 
hungry of my period. (4) He does not say (either) good or evil. (5) Thou art 
greatest of the ofhcials of the palace. (6) His Majesty answered the vizier, he 
did not answer this woman (hml). (7) There was a god in this (foreign) country, 
whom (lit. him) the people of Egypt did not know. (8) They gave him praises 
on account of his very excellent qualities. One said {idmf form) to another: 

‘ there is no fault in (lit. of) him ’. 


LESSON IX 


DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVES AND PRONOUNS 
§ 110. The demonstratives * conform to a common pattern, as will be 


seen from the following list. 




Sing. m. 

Sing. f. 

Plur. c. 

This (obsolescent) 

pw 

^ tw 

nw 

„ (later as adj.) 

o\!\l[pwy 

^(11] twy 


This (near me) 


“ tn 

nn, var. — 

That 

var. -^p/y 

Z.tf 


„ (later form) 






var. 

var. « 

This, the 

y^pi,^ rarely 




hieratic 




In this series three demonstrative stems, characterized by the consonants p, 
t and n, are utilized for the sing, m., sing, f., and plur. c. respectively; and with 
these stems are combined other demonstrative elements such as n,f and y. The 
resultant compounds may be compared with celui-ci, celui-ld in French. 

The forms beginning with «, though called plurals for convenience, are really 
singulars with the meaning of Latin hoc, ilhtd. In earlier use was a set of real 
plurals: m. 1)^ ipn, ipw, etc.; f. 1)^ iptn, iptw, etc. 'Ipn and ipln are 
still occasionally employed in Middle Egyptian, but mainly * after a noun accom¬ 
panied by a suffix, ex. *^1 <wt-i iptn ‘ these my members’.'' Some corres¬ 

ponding duals, occurring only in religious texts, are too rare to be specified here.* 


* See Rec. 35, 70; 
47 > 59: 50. 


• P. Kah. 7. 61; 
Siut 4, 34. 

* Eb, 108, 20. 

< Leb. 34. 37. 

B i/ir/S.iv. 3, 3; 125, 
3J 654, 8; written 
as emphatic * this ib. 
654,16. 

Louvre C ii, 5. 
6 ; Pr. 3, 5. 

Rarely too in 
hierogl. influenced by 
hieratic, Kopt. 8, 4. 


• Exception, Urk. 

iv. 357, 3 in an 

archaic text. 

^ Eb. I, 5. 

• See AZ. 45, 57. 


§ 111. Construction of the demonstratives. —As epithets the singulars 
(together with the plurals ipn, ipw) all follow their noun, excepting pi, U, which 
invariably precede it Exx. st tn ‘this place’; hrw pfy ‘that 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


* Pr. 2, s. 

» Ub. l6. 

» P. Kah. s, 27. 
Sim. Leb, 77. 

* Peas, B I, 51. 
Sim. Sin, B 256. 

^ P, Kah, I a, 13. 
Sim. Urk. iv. 172, 12; 
186,4. Kwjt,g.£b, 
2, 5. 

« Peas, B I, 75. 
Sim. ib. 9.8i-a; Meir 
iii. 13; in all these 
cases preceded by wr 
m ‘ one of*. 

12. Sim. 

ib. 9, 21. 27. 

* Sin, R 56. Sim. 
pt. 507.. 

« Westc, 11, 10. 
e.g. Urk. iv. 175, 


39,121. Sim. 
Peas. B 1,19; Rhind 
57 - 

Urk. iv. XI9. 


« See AZ. 54, 104. 


» Peas. R 5. 


B237. 7 w, 
sing, f., Cairo 20153. 
20497. 20691. 


day’: but pi S/dw ‘this papyrus-roll’.' Exceptionally, pf, tf and 

pfi, tft may precede their noun, as in Pf ‘that side’,* tfi 

phrt ‘ that remedy 

The plurals in n all precede their noun, and are connected with it by the 
genitival adjective <-« (§ 86). Exx. nn n srw ‘these officials’ 

X—‘these dwellings’.* Occasionally the noun is in the singular, 
ex. —ddd^^ na n shty ‘these peasants’, lit. ‘this of peasant’.® Before Dyn. 
XVIII the vernacular began to drop the genitival «, ex. hmwt ‘these 

women ’; but this practice, which later became regular, is very rare in Middle 
Egyptian, and is not found in good monumental texts. 

The demonstratives beginning with n are thus really singular pronouns, not 
plural adjectives, and often occur with the neuter sense of ‘this’ and ‘that’. Exx. 

dd-n-f nn ‘ he said this ’; ® p^y ni ‘ what is this ? ’ ® Participles 

agreeing with these apparent neuters are in the sing. m. form, but the suffix 3rd 
sing. f. (-i- ‘ it’) is used in referring back to them (§ 511, 3). 

Tor the same demonstratives as subject of sentences with nominal predicate, 
see below § 127, 2. The singular pyw is very widely used in a similar way as an 
equivalent, invariable in gender, of the pronouns of the 3rd pers. ‘ he ‘ she ’, 
‘ it ’, ‘ they ’, ex. pts) ‘ he is Ret ’ ; for this construction and its 

extensions, see §§ 128-31. 140. 

Otherwise, the singular demonstratives are seldom used except as epithets. 
Pi rarely occurs as a predicate, when it may be translated ‘ such ’, referring to 
something that precedes or follows; ex. p> p^ Wsir ‘such is Osiris’, 

lit. ‘ this is he, (namely) Osiris ’.*® Pn and pfi are found still more rarely as 
virtual neuters meaning ‘ this ’ and ‘ that ’, ex. ° rh-i pfi r pn ‘ 1 

knew that from this 

Obs. From pt and U as demonstrative pronouns are derived the prefixes ^ p-n- 
‘he of’ and t-nt- ‘she of’, which, however, occur in our period only as components 
of proper names.'* The genitival adjective seems to have fallen away early, since 
^ ( 11 ] pty and U are found as variants of p-n~ and t-nt- at the beginning of Dyn. 
XVIII or even earlier. 

§ 112 . Meaning of the demonstratives. — Pn, tn, nn are the commonest 
words for ‘ this’, i.e. near me, at hand, both of time and of place. They are apt 
to be used in a manner rather redundant to our way of thinking. 

Ex- ^ ... 1 . ^dd-in sjpty pn n hmtftn then said this peasant 

to this his wife.'* 

Pw, as an epithet, is confined to high-flown diction and religious texts, 
where the preference for archaic words is very marked; ex. 
fnd‘k pw ipss ‘ this thy noble nose ’ in a speech to the Pharaoh.'* Even in 
religious texts pw, tw tend to give place to pwy, twy, forms employed only as 
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THE MEANING OF THE DEMONSTRATIVES §112 


epithets; ex. ntr pwy o ‘this great god’, where the M.K. texts 

have pw, and those of Dyn. XVIII pwy} Note the curious use in vocatives. 

P^ ‘thou (lit. this) magician’.® For the other uses of pw 

see above § 111. 

Pf, pfy, ppf with their feminines and plurals, are employed where some 
opposition between ‘ that yonder ’ and ‘ this here ’ is intended; but also, like 
Latin iste, to express some emotional stress, whether of disgust or of admiration; 
exx. pf ‘that (vile) enemy’,® Pf ^P^y ‘that noble 

Residence (of long ago) ’.* Note that such a nuance of admiration is particularly 
often applied to things and persons belonging to the past. 

Pi, ti, m are both the most recent and the weakest of the demonstratives. 
Frequently they mean ‘this’, like pn, tu, exx. tiditti^) ‘this province’;® 

11 « gmhzvt ‘ these candles ’.* So particularly with designa¬ 
tions of time, exx. m ti it' at this moment ’; ’’ wpi hrw ‘on 

this day’, ‘ to-day’.* Elsewhere, however, they have merely the force of the definite 
article, their regular use in Late Egyptian and onwards. So already before Dyn. 
XVIII: ^ ^ P^ ‘the corn which is in the 

storehouse 

EQUIVALENTS OF THE ENGLISH POSSESSIVE ADJECTIVES 

§ 113 . The sense of English ‘my’, ‘thy’, etc. is usually conveyed, as we 
have seen (§ 35, i), by means of the suffix-pronouns, which are appended to their 
nouns as direct genitives. Some less frequent alternatives have now to be 
considered. 

1. From the demonstratives pi, ti, m (§§ i lo-i 1 2) are derived the possessive 
adjectives ; it will suffice to quote the forms of the ist and 2nd pers. sing. 

With sing. m. noun With sing. f. noun With plur. noun 

Sing. I, c. ‘my’ piyi^'' — myd n 

„ 2, m. ‘thy’ piy-k — my-k n 

Similarly for the other persons and numbers. Forms without y are some¬ 
times found, ex. pi-s ‘her’.“ Hieratic almost always etc.“* 

The possessive adjective is not uncommon in the more popular writing of 
Dyn. XII and after, but does not become usual until Late Egyptian. Its 
construction is identical with that of the demonstratives from which it is derived. 

Exx. tiy-i hmt my wife.®* 

my-s n hrdw her children.®* 

2. iry, more rarely written irw (?), is sometimes used as an un¬ 
changeable substitute for the suffixes of the 3rd pers. sing, or plur. It seems to 
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1 15. Pwy^ 

twy also Westc, 9, 
II ; 10,9. 

• Urk, V. 177, 7. 
II. 14 ; Westc, 7, 20 ; 

8, I. 


• Urk, iv. 8. Sim. 
ib, 648, 14; 661, 15. 

• Adm, 10, 8-11. 
Sim. i’ln. .H44. 

In this sense writ¬ 
ten p}y in L. E.; the 
same distinction al¬ 
ready Urk, iv. 654,16, 
see p. 85, n. 5. 

» Peas, R 66 (B 16 
dHt{y) tn); sim. ib, 
R 130 (B 75, nn), 

• Siut. I, 397. 

^ Leb, 116; P,Kah, 
II, 19; Urk, iv. 27, 
16; 658, lO. 

• Th,T,S. iii. 26; 
Paheri 3. 

• Peas, R 4. Many 
exx. Paheri 3. 


Urk, iv. 894, 9; 
Paheri 3; in hierogl. 
usually without /. 

“ Urk, iv. 1067. 
Sim. ib, T069. 1070. 
7 >-«, T, Cam, 5. 

Without y : P, 
Kah. 36,41 ; T, Cam, 
7 - 


» P,Kah, 12, 12. 

“ P, Kah, 12, 10. 
Sim. Pr, 2, 3. 
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• Varimble still in 
•iflf Irt *the like 

Hamm. 114, 
It: JEA. 16,19. Sim. 

* 05 .^ 9 , i. ^ 3 ; 
AZ. t8. 24*. 

•A*. R. 12. Sim. 
SE S, 22; Led. 63 ; 
Adm 7, 12. 

• 6Vi. iv. 1092. 
.W eh. i. 25, 83; 
VrE ir. 53. 659. 743. 

• P. Kah. 29, 43. 

• 55, I. 

• Vrk. iv. 114, 5. 

• Urk. iv. 1021. 
ik, 650, 5; 1068, 

to; khind 56-9 ; 
WtjU. 9, 11. On one 
onifai mZt-imyt after a 
ieai^ Doan, S 1 C 239. 

• Urk. iv. 666. 


• P. Kah. 12, 4. 
Sioi. Eh. 99) 4. 

Lac. Stile jur. 6. 

•• Urk. iv, 56 [. Sim. 
ih. 144, 10; P. Kah. 
II, 21. 

** Leh. I2€. Sim. 
Pt. 315 (in L2 with 
n wmiy. 

® Cairo 20538) ii. 
^19. Sim./Var. B2, 

tio-i. 

*• Pm$. B I, 292 ; 
Ba, 26 . 


be nothing more than the adjective iry ‘ relating to ’ become invariable in 

this particular use,* and is often best rendered by the English ‘ thereof’, ‘ thereto 

Exx. His Majesty had sent an army, hry 

try and his eldest son was the chief thereof.* 

S^iTi Q) the law appertaining thereto.* 

So too after prepositions, exx. hft try ‘according thereto’;^ 

hr-si try ‘ thereafter ’;® 'nt-m iry ‘ among them 

3. A more emphatic equivalent of the English possessive adjective, corre¬ 
sponding roughly to our ‘of mitte', ‘of thine' is provided by the series 
n i-imy, n-k-imyy etc., for which the variants etc. are found. 

These phrases follow their noun. 

Exx. iiw n-k-imy after thy own old age.* 

- hdnm n-sn-im{y) footstools belonging to them.* 

Oks. In origin this -imy was probably the adverb elsewhere written without y, 
§ 205, I, cf. Copt, ^mmau ‘ there ’ after wentai ‘ I have’, lit. ‘ there is with me’. 

SENTENCES EXPRESSING POSSESSION 

§ 114. Egyptian has no verb meaning ‘ to possess ’, ‘ to have nor yet any 
verb meaning ‘ to belong to ’. In order to express these notions, use is made of 
the preposition — « ‘ to ’, together with its derivatives. 

1. When — n itself is employed, the rules governing the sentence with 
adverbial predicate (§| 29; 37; 44, 2 ; Lesson X) come into play. Note, however, 
that when n is followed by a suffix, it acquires that precedence in word-order 
which we have noted in § 66 as peculiar to the dative. Compare for this 
construction the Latin est mihi, sunt mihi. 

Exx. f hi-i nbt m ii m nlwt n sn i 'Ihy-snb 

all my property in country and in town {sliall belong) to my brother Thysonb.* 

____ ujnn-s «... Sbk-nht it (my office) shall (belong) to Sebknakhte.*^ 

iw n-k thou shalt have life, lit. life is to thee.*® 
nn wn ib n s no man has a heart.** 

W WA I iSl I 

^ hm'f is no tomb for him-who-rebels 

against his Majesty, i. e. the rebel shall have no tomb.** 

does not belong to thee.*® 

2. When the subject is a pronoun, the genitival adjective x-" «(jy) may be 

employed as predicate. According to § 48, 2 this will be invariable in number 
and gender, and according to § 44, 3 the dependent pronoun must be used. The 
association between adjectival predicate and pronominal subject is here so close, 
that in the case of the 3rd person m. sw, f. sy, the biliteral sign “"T ns 
is regularly found linking the two together as ^Py^. 
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SENTENCES EXPRESSING POSSESSION 


§ 114 


Exx. — n{y)-wi Re I belong to Re', lit. I am belonging-to Re'.* 

'^{yY^iy) imy-r pr it (this province, f.) belongs to the steward.* 
So too in indications of measurement. 

Ex. mh JO it (the snake) was of 30 cubits.® 

3. For ‘ belongs to me ’, ‘ belongs to thee ’, or alternatively ‘ I am (thou art) 
owner of’, the independent pronouns of § 64, or at all events forms evidently very 
closely akin, are employed;' some emphasis is here laid on the possessor. If the 
subject be pronominal, it is represented by the dependent pronouns. 

Exx. ntk nbw to thee belongs gold.® 

sy she belongs to me.® A personal name. 

In certain religious texts of the M.K. nnk is written for ist pers. sing, 
in this employment.^ For another possible use of nnk, see § 300, near end. 

Obs. For the same purpose Late Egyptian uses forms ** clearly descended from 
the older twt, swt, definitely proving the kinship with the independent pronouns. 

4. P/-i-im{y), n‘k-im(y) (§113, 3) occur with the same meaning and with 
a like construction. 

Exx. ? I n’k-imy hd to thee belongs silver.® 

^ntyw, n-t-im sw the incense, it belongs to me.® 

Obs. Ntf is found as a noun meaning ‘ its content ’® and n-k-imy similarly as 
a noun meaning ‘ thy possessions ’.** 


‘ Eb, I, 7. Sim. 
7 *; Nav. I, 
7 ; Nebesh, ii. 

* Peas. B I, 16. 

* Sh. S, 62. Sim. 
Rhlnd 45.46; Budge 
p. 219,5. 


< See AZ. 34, 50; 
4 ^ 135. 

® Sim. 

Adm. 10, 4. 

« Berl. Hi. Pap. iii. 
42 a. Sim. Brit. Mas. 
1203; AZ. 54, 49. 

^ See AZ. 54 > 4®» 
581 53. 

See AZ. 50, 114; 
JEA. 20, 13. 

® Urk. iv. 96. Sim. 
ib. 244, 11-12 ; Ann. 
39, ‘89, 9. 


® Sh.S. 151. Sim. 
Sin. B 222. 

Rhind 49. 

” Peas. B 1, 103-4. 


§ 116 . To convey the meaning ‘I have (had) a.’, ‘thou hast (hadst) 

no.’ the existential sentences of §§ 107-8 may be employed, the subject 

being qualified by a suffix-pronoun (see § 35, Obs.). 

Exx. (] ist wn hmt’f ^x\A he has a wife, lit. lo, there was a wife of him.** 

«« wn tp'fh^ has no head, lit. not exists a head of him.*® 
n wnt swwt'S it has no reeds.*' 

So too in cases where "^ 2 . is best rendered as ‘without’ (§ 109). 

Ex. i^k tw m niwt, nn hki-hwt-s behold, thou art a 

city without a ruler, lit. as a city, not is a ruler of it.*® 

See Add. for § 115 a. 


>» Peas. R a. 

” P. Ram. nnpubl. 

d 7 r/t.v. 151. Sim. 
Bersh. ii. 2i| 14. 


Peas. B I, 190. 
Sim. Sin. B13. 47. 
212. 


VOCABULARY 

snd (later snd) fear; 


var.J(|(|^ dy marvel 

(» at). 

^ bpr become, happen. 

join, endue {m with). 

^5^ smn make firm, establish. 

89 


sndiv {sndw) fear (noun). 
ndm be sweet, agreeable; adj. 
sweet, agreeable; n. sweetness. 

/yvvwv\ 

n iwnn sanctuary. 

/wwwv 
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Vocab. EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

01 1—I is tomb, tomb-chamber. A in 


shut supporting pole, support. 
ndw gold. 

M silver. 

|zij^ hki ruler, chieftain. 
tiw breach, wind. 

<=>^^Oi^T°i ^PP*'€hension, dread. 

^ love (noun). 


^ iimt charm, favour. 

^ I I I ’ 


9 J ^ Sndi breast. 

hf piece of flesh; plur. flesh, body. 
/wwvw\ ^ fnd nose (earlier fnd'). 

var. ^1 s! magic knot, amulet, pro¬ 


tection. 


it moment. 


ndty helper, avenger. 


EXERCISE IX 

(a) Study the following text Amen-Ref, the god of Thebes, addresses the 
Pharaoh Tuthmosis III (Dyn. X VIII, 1^01-144'] b.c.) 

s/-i ndtyi Mn-}}pr~R^ dt wbn-i n mr(w)i-k 

My son, my avenger,^ Menkheperre^,^ f may he | eternally: I shine forth through love of 

1 live j thee.^ 

I:;:- ^ T ^7 

hum <wvd h^W'k m s/ ^nh ndm^wy umt-k 


\ \ \ \ 

ndm^wy umt-k 

How sweet is thy charm 


Endue my hands thy body with the protection of life/ 


r 

against 


hibH 
my breast! 


smrfi 
I establish 


twnn-i 

my sanctuary. 


sndw'k 


byi n-k dvi bm-k sndwk m 

I marvel at thee. I place thy might (and) the fear of thee in 



B 

<=>Jri I I 

P'^Tfff 

A^A/VWV 

cx 

□ ^ 

hryt*k r 

drw 

s^nwt 

nt 

pt 

the dread of thee to 

the limits 

of the (four) supports 

of 

heaven. 


^ Extracts from the so-called ‘Poetical Stela*, found in two examples at Kamak; see Urk, iv. 6ii. 620. 

® Throughout Egyptian temple-ritual runs the conception of the king as *the living Horus’, and consequently any 
god who is worshipped and regarded by him as his father, becomes thereby identified with the god Osiris, whom Horn? 
vindicated and avenged after his murder by the wicked god Seth. 

® Prenomen of Tuthmosis III, see Excursus A, p. 73. 

* Note here and in sndwi, hryt’k below the counterparts of the Latin * objective ’ genitive. 

® Amen-Rec is here the sun-god, bestowing life by means of his rays. 
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SENTENCES WITH ADVERBIAL PREDICATE Exerc. IX 

{ 6 ) Transliterate and translate : 

(.) 

“ ( 3 ) 




( 5 ) 


I I I 




w 


( 7 ) 




^ («) (lli 




I I I 


(c) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(i) To thee belongs the sky and (lit. with) all that-is-in it. (2) Never had 
the like happened in the time of any king. (3) How pleasant is the voice of 
these women in (^r) my heart! (4) (May) the gods of Egypt give the breath 

of life to thy nose,* that thou mayst adore Ret every day. (5) The overseer of 
works built for me a tomb on the west of my city. (6) Others shall not hear 
this. (7) Ret caused him to arise as ruler of this entire land. (8) Then shalt 
thou say the like thereof to thy children. (9) Silver and gold are in thy house, 
there are no limits to (lit. of) them. (10) Life is thine in this thy city of eternity 
(i.e. the tomb). 

'For the Egyptians the concrete symbol of life was the breath, which the gods ‘ gave into the nose * of the king, the 
king doing likewise for his subjects. 


LESSON X 


SENTENCES WITH ADVERBIAL PREDICATE* 

§ 116 . This topic has been touched upon in many previous sections; we 
must now gather together what has been already learnt and supplement it with 
further details. 

First let it be noted that the term predicate ought, in grammar, strictly to 
include the copula (‘ is ’, ‘ are ’, etc.). It is, however, extremely convenient to use 
the term in a looser sense, and we shall not hesitate to speak of an adjective, an 
adverb, or a noun as of itself constituting a predicate. 

The adverbial predicate may consist either of an actual adverb, like 
‘ thereor else of an adverbial phrase composed of a preposition + a noun, 
ex. kis house’. In the latter event two special cases call for 


' Sec Sethe, No- 
minalsaiz^ 3-21 ; 
Lef. Gr, §§ 637 foil. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


' A'^ '09J- “M- 


■- Louvre C 3, 7. 

• Stm. B 255 (cor¬ 
rupt in B39). Sim. 
B1S5. 


remark: (1) the preposition used may be the datival n ‘to’, ‘for’, which 
serves to convey the notion of possession and involves certain deviations from 
the usual word-order (see § 114, i); (2) the preposition may be the ^ of 
predication (§38) or the r of futurity (§ 122), and then the predicate corre¬ 
sponds to an English nominal predicate, i. e. a predicate consisting of a noun. 

Neither of these special cases affects the expression of the copula or of 
the subject; in other words, the same rules as to subject and copula which hold 
of the adverbial predicate generally hold of it also in the case of the « of 
possessioo, the m of predication, and the r of futurity. 

The copula is often left unexpressed. When it is expressed, one of the two 
verb-stems tte/ * be' (§ 29) or wnn ' exist ’ (§ 107) is employed. The different shades 
of meaning resulting from the insertion of the copula in its various forms will be 
studied in the following sections. 

When the subject is a noun or demonstrative pronoun nothing prevents it 
from standing at the beginning of the sentence; but it may be preceded, either 
by te/ or by a sdm-f form from wnn (in these cases conforming strictly to the 
type of the verbal sentence, § 27), or else by a particle like mk ‘behold' or 7 m 
‘ not \ which modifies the meaning of the sentence as a whole. When the 
subject is a personal pronoten^ some supporting word must necessarily precede it, 
since the independent pronouns are normally not used with adverbial predicate 
(§ 65, end), and the suffixes and dependent pronouns must always be attached to 
some preceding word. The suffix-pronouns are employed after the copula in its 
various forms (thus iwf, wn-f, wnnp), but when the supporting word is a particle 
of the kind above alluded to, it is as a rule the dependent pronouns which are 
used (exx. tnk sw^ nn sw). 

As just stated, the employment of the independent pronouns as subject of 
the sentence with adverbial predicate is exceedingly rare, and may be archaistic, 
since a few instances occur in the Pyramid texts.^ In Middle Egyptian only the 
following have been noted : 

h^wt I myself was in joy.^ 

Ij'dyi n 7 itf m ht-i my heart, it was not in my body.^ 

Obs. For important ramifications of the sentence with adverbial predicate see 
below Lesson XXIII on the pseudo-verbal construction. For cases where the 
grammatical subject is the logical predicate, see § 126. 


§ 117. The presence or absence of iw in sentences with 
adverbial predicate. —The verb iw states facts as such, declares this or that 
to be the case. i. With nominal subject it serves to introduce some statement, 
often a description, of outstanding interest, and the clause containing it must be 
translated as a main clause. 
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SENTENCES WITH ADVERBIAL PREDICATE §117 


Exx. idwk m sht thy field-plots are in the country^ 

Statement of fact. 

1 I figs were in it, 

and also grapes.^ Description of the land Yaa. 

itrw m forsooth, the river is blood, lit. 
as blood.® In a pessimistic description of Egypt. Note the m of predication. 

(§38). _ 

^ this is an (lit. as an) instruction.* The 

subject is here a demonstrative pronoun. 

Only rarely does it happen that such sentences have the value of English 
subordinate clauses ; they have such a value, for example, when a strong contrast 
is expressed or a medical symptom emphasized. 

Exx. It was he who subdued the foreign lands, iw 

it-f m hnw chf (while) his father was within his castle.® 

hi'S ntl ntt hr sdt and her body is like what is on (lit. 

under) fire.® 

When iw is omitted, the statement or description becomes less obtrusive. 

Exx. fn pyk thy rations are in thy house.’ In the 

midst of an argumentative passage. 

dkrw nb hr htwf a\\ kinds of fruit (lit. all fruits) were on 
its trees.® Part of a description. 

° '='^ psSw m rwnw the apportioner is (now) a spoiler, lit. 

as a spoiler.® From a descriptive passage ; note the m of predication. 

This too is the ordinary way of expressing an attendant circumstance; it is 
impossible to draw a hard and fast line between descriptive sentences and clauses 
of circumstance. 

Exx. Every man was caused to know his order of march, htr m-si 

htr horse (following) after horse.'® 

I passed three days alone, sn-nw-i my heart being 

(lit. as) my (sole) companion." Note the m of predication. 

2. When the subject is a suffix-pronoun, the sentence with iw has a wider 
range of meaning, see above § 37. On the one hand, it may express an 
independent statement or description. 

Exx. iw'i hr hswt nt fir nsw I was in receipt of (lit. 

under) favours from (lit. of under) the king.'® 

ii^y-hd n irr he is (lit. as) a pattern for the 
criminal (lit. the doer).'® Note the m of predication. 

On the other hand, sentences introduced by ?ze/ +suffix may be quite 
subordinate in meaning, i.e. may serve as clmises of time or circumstance (§ 214). 
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1 Peas. B 2, 65, 
Sim. Sin. B 2175 
Westc. 7, 17; Urk. 
iv. 244, 10, 

2 Sin. B81. Sim. 
ib. R 8; Peas. R46-7 ; 
Leb. 134 ; Ad 7 n. 2, 8 . 

* Adm. 2, 10. 


* Urk, iv. 1090. 
Sim. Leb. 34, 


® Sin. B 50. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 2,10. See too 
below § 323. Kalher 
differently Urk. iv. 

657, 

® Eb. 97, 3. Sim. 
P. Kah. 7, 38. 


^ Peas.Bi^^^. Sim. 
ib. 7. 


® Sin. B 83. Sim. 
ib, B 186-7, 239-40; 
Sh. S. 48-51; Uf k. iv. 
657, 10. 12. 14. 

® Peas. B I, 248. 


^0 Urk. iv. 652, 10. 
Sim. Sin. B 244. 290; 
Sh. S. 16; JVesic. 7, 
15; 10, I ; Cairo 

20001, 5; Urk. iv. 
1104, i-ii. 

“ Sh.S. 42. .Sim. 
Urk. Vi. 139, 7. 


Sin, B 309-10. 
Sim. P. Kah, ii, 21 j 
Urk. iv. 69, 6 ; 405, 
7. 9. 

Peas. B I , 218. 
With r of futurity, see 
§122 below. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


^ Sh, S, 33. loa. 
Sim. 1^. 67 ; Sin, B 2; 
Leb, 83; Min. 3 , 3 ; 
Urk. iv. 974, 16. 

* Sin. B 68. Sim. 
Ikhem. 7; Urk. iv. 
2. 14. 


’ Cairo 20164. Sim. 
ib. 20003, 4; Sin. 
B369. 274; P, Kah. 
II, 20. 

^ Mar. Abyd. ii. 
30, .^.7. 


® P. Kah. 13, 13. 
Sim. Sin, B 43 ; Siut 
1,281; Leb. 142.145; 
Urk. iv. 651, 17. 

* JEA. ii. 6. Sim. 
i’/«.B77; .S*«/4, 25; 
Urk. iv. 573, 10. 

Wn’f in clauses 
of time see below 
§454, T,end. 


• Urk. iv. 339, 17. 
Sim. ib. 1024, 13. 


Exx. A storm went forth, ^ Wi 4 -wr (while) we were 

in the Great-green (the name given to the open sea).' 

Men and women are in jubilation, ^ fisw (now that) he is 

king.* Note the m of predication. 

Obs. a certain contradiction may seem to be involved in the use of Iw to 
introduce (i) detached independent sentences and (2) clauses subordinate in meaning, 
even though the latter use is confined, or nearly confined, to examples where a suffix- 
pronoun is the subject. The difficulty disappears if we assume that what we take to 
be a clause of circumstance was originally felt as parenthetic, i.e. as an independent 
remark thrown into the midst of, and interrupting, a sequence of main sentences. 
The use of parentheses to express temporal and circumstantial qualifications is 
frequent in all languages. In Late Egyptian and Coptic iw becomes increasingly 
common as the mark of a clause of time or circumstance. 

§ 118 . Tense and mood in the sentence with adverbial predicate.— 

I. The types of sentence studied in 5 117 are strictly regardless of time, and 
there is nothing about the form of the examples translated there with ‘ is ’ to 
prevent them, in a different context, from being translated with ‘was’ or even 
with ‘will be’; the example tw n-k fn^ in 114, 1 contains a promise for the 
future, and may, accordingly, be freely translated ‘ thou shalt have life ’. 

So too the simple unintroduced sen‘ence with adverbial predicate may 
express a wish or command. 

Ex. dd’tn: iiw n fnfj, r fnd « w)hy Sbk-ktp ye 

shall say : The breath of life (be) to the nose of the.Sebkhotpe.® 

Similarly, when the negative word nn precedes (§ 120). 

Ex. nn rn'f m-m fn^w his name shall not be among 

the living.* 

2. When, however, it was desired to convey more explicitly some temporal 
or modal distinction of meaning, this could be contrived by the use of the verb 
wnn or of the particles to be enumerated in § 119. 

The future is frequently expressed by means of ^ idmf form 

from wnn ‘exist’, ‘be’ already familiar from the existential sentences (§ 107), of 
which we have here a development. 

Exx. wife shall be there.® 

wnnf m ^bd n Rf he shall be in the disfavour of Re«.“ 

The other idmf form of wnn, namely wnf (§ 107), is probably never 
used in simple affirmative statements with adverbial predicate; it is, however, 
common in a number of usages.'' So, for example, in order to express purpose 
(§ 40, i). 

Ex. «•»•(*) wn-if) m sht I have come that I may be thy 

protection.® 
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SENTENCES WITH ADVERBIAL PREDICATE §118 


So too after ( 1 _^ (§ 40, 3). 

Ex. ^ ^ therefore let me be in the following 

of the god.* 

And again after rdi ‘ cause ’ (§ 70). 

Ex. wn-k m ntr she has caused thee to be (lit. that 

thou be) a god.* 

In none of these last cases could iw have been employed. The verb wnn 
thus supplies various parts of the Egyptian verb for ‘ to be iw itself occurring 
almost only in main clause§,** and having a very restricted range of employment. 
The same phenomenon is to be observed in many other languages, where the 
different parts of the verb ‘to be’ are taken from various stems; so English ‘be’, 
‘ are ’, ‘ were ’, Latin sunt, erat, fuit, German bin, ware, ist. We shall frequently 
have occasion to refer to this important rule. 

Obs. In theory wnn could supply any missing parts of iw, when followed by 
an adverbial predicate.* In practice it is not possible to illustrate all the different 
cases, though what will be called the pseudo-verbal construction (Lesson XXIII) 
supplies examples of some (e.g. wti-ltf/ ^ ^’jo) which would otherwise be missing. 

§ 119 . Particles used in the sentence with adverbial predicate.— 

Some of these have been mentioned already in § 44, 2, where it was seen that 
they are followed by a dependent pronoun, when the subject of the sentence is 
pronominal. For fuller details see below §§ 230 foil. 

1. »tk (for the variant writings see § 234) is a compound of which 
the first element appears to be an imperative, ‘ behold ’, and the second element 
is a pronoun 2nd sing, m.* When a woman or several persons are addressed, 
a different pronoun is apt to be used. Thus we have the series; 

mk behold thou, sing. m. or general. 

tnt, later mt, behold thou, sing. f. 

min, later mtn, behold ye. 

This particle appears to depict the sense of the sentence which it 
accompanies as present and visible to the mind', more often than not the time 
referred to is the present 

Exx. i Ipswt hr idw behold, noble ladies are (now) 

on rafts, i.e. have been deprived of their luxurious boats.* 

vA r-gs'k behold I am in thy company, lit at thy side.® 
mk tw m minw behold thou art a herdsman.* Note the m 
of predication (§ 38), which is indispensable here and in all similar cases. 

2. Upo ist, later Hp^ ist, archaistically p^ si, the form used in Old Egyptian 
before pronouns-, is clearly related to the enclitic particle (j p is ‘ lo ’, ‘ indeed ’ 
(§ 247).* It describes a situation or concomitant fact, and sentences introduced 
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^ Cairo 2055S, ii. 

^ 7; 20539* ”• ^ 12. 


* AJitt, viii. 10. 
Sim. Mar. Ahyd. iL 
30, 29 ; P, Kak. 36, 
34 ; Urk. iv. 776, 14 
Ar>?t. 103, II. 

Partial excep¬ 
tions, p. 93, n. 5. 


* Old perfective 
(§ 309) wn>k{l), Brit. 
Mus. 574,4; idm-krf 
form (§471) wn-kr-iy 
Urk. iv. 1080,11 (col¬ 
lated) ; the participles 
itmn and ivtiy see 

§396. 


* See Rec. 28, 186; 
35 * 217- 


“ Adm,^y 10. Sim. 
id. p. 108; Sita I, 
269. 

• Sh, S. 108. Sim. 
Sin. B 77 ; Peas, B i, 
231; Siut I, 272. 

’ Peas. B I, 177. 
Sim. 168.171. 174; 
Bersh. ii. 21, left, 7, 


* See Rec, 19, 187; 
28, 186. 
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' Brit Mas. 614. 
Cairo 20543, 9. 
»r. BtrDGE, p.284.9; 
iv, 1020, 8. 

* ^ Vit.iv.689. Sim. 
m 137, 16; & DCE, 
T- *®0, 8. 


* /Va/. R 44. Sim. 

irVif . 6, lo-ii. 


• /». iv. 260. Sim. 

»» JI9.4. 

• Ix»uvreC 15. Sim. 
f t iv. 157, 3 (/jX' 

• Sec Proc. SB A. 

•5. 471. 

, 9 m. R 13. 15. 

• ^Vit.iv.SQO. Sim. 
tr, $98, II ; 926, 17. 

• 6Vjt,iv.897. Sim. 
iK 209, 7; 271, 12 ; 

6'J. 7- 

*• 6Vit.iv.66i. Sim. 
if>. 86, 7. 


Rhifui 21. Sim. 
ib, 22. 23; Urk. iv. 
1104, 8. 9 (varr.). 

'* Sin, B 118. See 
Rec. J4, 34; AZ. 43, 
159. 


” Peas. Bt. 25. Sim. 
Adm. p. 97. 


Lac. 7 jV. 31, 5. 
Cf. p. 249. n. 2a. 


by it may often, though by no means always, be rendered as clauses of time 
or circumstance. 

Exx. I spent many years under king Antef, (] ' ist ti pti hr 

st-hvf (while) this land was under his charge. 

I being his servant.^ 

Year 30, llP^f ist hm-f hr hist Rtnw lo. His Majesty was in the 

land of Retjnu.^ 

Followed by the enclitic particle ^ ^ (below § 252), ist announces a situation 
with a view to some further narrative. The meaning is very much that of the 
French or, and may best be rendered in English by ‘ now ’. 

Ex. i^t rf pr Dhwty-nht pn hr smi-ti now the 

house of this Djehutnakht was on the river-bank.'‘ 

3. (]P'=7> isk, P'=7» sk (below § 230) are archaic variants of ist, st, and have the 
same meaning. 

Exx. hnit-s m inpw when Her Majesty was a child.'* 

Note the m of predication. 

1““- Inisw'f I was in his following.® 

4. J ® has similar meaning to ist, from which it may possibly be derived. 
Examples do not occur until after Dyn. XII, and then at first only with sw 
' he ’; ’ later it may be followed also by wi ‘ 1 ’, or, more rarely, by a noun. 

Exx. I was his companion sw hr pri when he was upon the 

battle-field.® 

I knew thy qualities ti wi m siy when I was in the nest.® 

hmf dsf hr him iibty lo. His Majesty was himself in 

the eastern fortress.’® 

5 - < 2 , earlier or 7^^, indicates what comes next in order, and 

may be translated ‘ and ’, ‘ further ’, or even sometimes ‘ accordingly ’, ‘ so ’. 
Examples with adverbial predicate are rare, and no instance with pronominal 
subject has been found. 

Ex. ^ hrfso 1 + ^ is what-is-to-be- 

added to it.“ 

6. The rare means ‘ assuredly ’ or the like. 

Ex. nhmn wi mi ki assuredly I am like a bull.’® 

7. hi, variant expresses a wish. 

Ex. hi tt'i Ssp nb mn^p would I had (lit. that there were 

to me) any efficacious idol.’® 

8 . hwy-i, a compound with the enclitic particle i, also expresses 
a wish. 

Ex. would that I were there. 
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SENTENCES WITH ADVERBIAL PREDICATE 

§ 120. Negation of the sentence with adverbial predicate.— The 

word nn is placed before the subject, which may be either a noun or a 
dependent pronoun (§ 44, 2). 

Exx. mwt’k hnf-k thy mother is not with thee.^ 

m-hr-tb-sn I was not in the midst of them.* 
Sentences of this type may on occasion be equivalent to English clauses of 
time or circumstance. 

win-sn tp-ti nn tw imf iht.y decline (existence) 
on earth (§ 158, 2), thou not being in it.® 

The model of the sentence expressing non-existence (§ 108) is used when 
universals are denied; the subject is then an undefined noun and the negation 
may be expressed by nn alone, or by nn wn, or more rarely by n wnt. 

Exx. m-hr-ib-sn there was none ignorant in 

their midst.* 

^ there was no greed in his body.® 
n wnt Iw-ms im there is no misstatement therein.* 

Very rarely -^(jp n is* not indeed’ is used ; for is see below § 247. 

Ex. -^ 1 ]P—^ i^ im there is indeed no boasting therein. 

Before iw and wnn the negative word is extremely rare. Certain examples 
can, however, be quoted : 

n iw-k m pt thou art not in heaven.® 

^ wnn sif hr nst'f \Cv& son shall not remain (lit. be) 

upon his seat.* 

According to § 105, 2 negation of the future is expressed by nn the 

last example is, therefore, an exception to the rule, if be a form; 

hence a doubt arises whether it may not be the form, see § 413. 

§ 121. Position of the adverbial predicate. —The normal position is 
after the subject (§ 29 ); a pronominal dative may, however, sometimes precede 
it (§ 66). 

Sometimes a short adverbial predicate may intervene between the subject 
and some words which are joined to it or qualify it. 

Exx. rmw im hnf ipdw fish and birds were 

therein, lit. fishes were there together with birds. 

i‘>ny-h}t thou shalt have thy former heart, lit 
thy heart is to thee of being-in-front^‘ 

§ 122. Use of the preposition <=» r to indicate a future condition.— 

Closely parallel to the m of predication is what may be termed the r of futurity. 
Exx, i'^'f ^ -y^^^he shall be (lit. is towards) a Companion.*® 
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' .J/.i#.A'.verso2,3; 
sim. Siut 3, 69. De- 
monst. pron. as sub¬ 
ject, Urk. iv. 415, 12. 

* 131, Sim. 

B223-4,qu.§44, 

2; /V.435; Eb, loi, 
15; 108, 20. 

® Cairo583,3. With 
nom. subj. AZ. 69,27, 
4 


* Sh, S. 100. Sim. 
Eb. 69, 3; Urk. iv. 
122, 13; 123,3; Arm. 
103, 5 - 

» BH. i. 7. Sim. 
Adm. 3, 2; Buhen, 
p. 91. 

® Urk.iy.g*/^. Sim. 
Cairo 20765, 3-4. 


’ Urk. iv. 973. 


® ^arj^. 68; sim. 
tb. 69. Also some 
doubtful cases written 
with Gunn, 
dieSf ch. xxi. 

• B/d. i. 25, 98-9. 


Sk.S.$o~t. Sim. 
B8i-2,qu. §117. 

UrkAy. 115. Sim. 
between noun and 
gen., /»»•(/) Sin. 
B 287“^; SA, Sm 35 “^ » 
Berl. A/, i. p. 258, 
16-7; hn^>(f),Jdamm. 
114, II. 

” Sin. B 280. Sim. 
Siui I, 227; Meir iii. 
8; Peas. Bi, 95. 215; 
Cairo 20538, ii. c 18. 
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1 Th. T.s. ii. II. ^ wnmw behold, it is for food.' 

Obs. For the use of this r after verbs of * appointing ‘ making’, see § 84 ; and 
for its development with the infinitive see § 33a. 


* Sin. B 43. Sim. 

ib. 215. 224; Leb. 

81. 

* iv. loi. Sim. 
Adm. p. loi. 

< BH. i. 26, 155. 
So too after nn ‘ there 
is nothing*, Peas. B i, 
120; after « with 
same meaning, /V. 212. 

® Urk.\yf,^i^ Sim. 
ib, iv. 506, 8. 


§ 123. Omission of the subject before adverbial predicate.— 

Instances are occasionally found: 

Exx. iw mi sf^r ntr it was like the counsel of god.* 

^ iw-ms ^fi-hr'tn (this) is not falsehood before you.* 
«» wn hr-hw'f there was none beside him.'* 

^ dd-i hi ffi r }}t nbt I did not say ‘Would that I 
had ’ (lit. would that to me) about anything.® 

See further below § 153 for the omission of the subject in wishes, greetings 
and the like. 


' Urk. iv. 656, 5. 


T. Cam. 7. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 649, 15. 

® Graffito in the 
temple of Sahuref 
(Mdller.) 

® See Erm. Spr, d. 
IVestc. p. 119, n. 2, 


§ 124. The pronominal compound tw»i. —In Dyn. XVII are found 

the earliest traces of a new method of expressing the pronominal subject when 
the predicate is adverbial. The full paradigm, some forms of which do not 
occur until the Late Egyptian stage of the language, is as follows : 

Sing. Plur. 


1st pers. c. tw'i I. 

2nd pers. m. ^ tw'k thou. 

„ „ f. tw-t thou. 

3rd pers. m. sw he, it. 

„ „ f. sjf (later 4'?) she, it. 

Impersonal tw'tw one.® 

Exx. 


I I 


hv*n we. 


I f 1^, twin you. 

I Pm, they. 


1^® sw hr ti n ^tmw, tw'n hr Kmt he is in 
possession of (lit. under) the land of the Asiatics, we are in possession of Egypt’ 

^ seemed to him like heaven, lit it (the 

temple) was in his face like the sky.® 

Obs. These new pronominal forms are conjectured ® to have arisen from ntt wi 
‘that I ’, etc., see § 323. At all events the parallelism of sw, sy and st (perhaps from 
*t-sw, *t'sy, *t'st by assimilation of t to j) with tw'l warrants the distinction of them 
from the dependent pronouns of § 43. See § 330 for an extension of this construction. 


VOCABULARY 


var.J^^^ ^/abandon, forsake, 
send; pass (time). 
km complete; completion. 

P ^ plough, cultivate. 

98 


ims follow, accompany, serve; 

O' IPJ,-?, 

Smswt following, suite (noun), 
old age. 
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LESSON X 


hmw rudder, 
(abbrev. "?) ipd bird. 


rm fish. 


iht field. 


ibd month. 


Vocab. 


^ Y var. YY office, rank. 

^ varr. ® ® nst seat. 

V iAl l> 

var. [T] hb festival, holiday. 


Y; jubilation, praise. 

I ^ r-pr temple, chapel, shrine. 

Q U 3 hwt house, large edifice I Q 
hwt-ntr temple. 

^^'0 hity heart, breast. 

iw wrong, crime. 
bnv height. 


EXERCISE X 


{a) Transliterate and translate : 



^ See p. 423, Add. to § 86. ^ The ordinary [Priests (wr^) served in the temples in rotation, one month at a time. 


(^) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(i) I crossed in a boat without a rudder (lit. not was its rudder). (2) Thou 
shalt be an old man of thy city. (3) All my property shall belong to my brothers 
and sisters. (4) There were old men there and (lit with) children, (5) He 
caused me to be in the following of His Majesty, when he was at (lit upon) his 
southern boundary. (6) He entered into the temple, the entire town being in 
festival. (7) I say to the birds which-are-in the heaven and to the fishes which- 
are-in the water: How great is the might of this god! (8) I ploughed my fields 

with my own asses. (9) My office was (that of) he-who-is-over the secrets. 
( to ) God .sends it to thee in the completion of a moment. 
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§ 126 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


* See Sethe, No- 
minalsaiZy §§22 foil.; 
Lef. Gr. §5 603, foil. 


2 Sin. R 2. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 61, 14; 118, 
3; 1069,6-7. 

* Peas. B I, 62. 
Sim. ib. 140. 161; 
ntt, M. u. K, 2, 3-9 ; 
ntf. Budge, p. 38, 
7 - 9 - 

^ Rif eh Twt, 

Lac. TR. 11,9; Erm. 
Hymn. 1,5, qu. Exerc. 
31 (a) ; Urk. iv. 228, 
J5- 


® M u. K.f verso 4, 

7 - 

* Fraser, Scarabs, 
no. 262. Seealso/^(^aj. 
B I, 158-9; Westc. 
7, 17-8; Hamm. 43, 
12. More complex 
exx. Urk. iv. 271, 9; 

558. >s- 


LESSON XI 

SENTENCES WITH NOMINAL OR PRONOMINAL PREDICATE» 

§ 126 . We have seen that, with the help of the prepositions which have 
been termed the m of predication (§ 38) and the r of futurity (§ 122), the model 
of the sentence with adverbial predicate could be utilized by the Egyptians to 
express the meaning of English sentences with nominal or pronominal predicate ; 
examples have been quoted in §§ 117. 118. 119. 122. In the present lesson we 
have to learn that apart from the method just alluded to, Egyptian possessed 
a specific and well-characterized model for constructing sentences with a noun 
or pronoun as predicate. The principal divergences from the sentence with 
adverbial predicate are that here the independent pronouns of § 64 are freely 
used, that iw and wnn are not employed, and that the demonstrative word pw 
(§ 110) makes its appearance as an important syntactical element. 

The principle underlying the Egyptian sentence with nominal or pronominal 
predicate is the principle of direct juxtaposition, the subject preceding the predicate 
as in the sentence with adverbial predicate. This construction is still very 
common in Middle Egyptian when the subject is a personal pronoun, and 
a previous lesson has taught us that in this case the independent pronouns are 
used (§§65, i); the copula is not expressed. 

Exx. ink Imsw I was a follower.* 

ikI ntk it n nmh thou art the father of the orphan.® 

swt nb-n he is our lord.* 

When the subject is a noun, direct juxtaposition is practically obsolete, 
though it was still common in the Pyramid Texts. A few Middle Egyptian 
examples may be quoted, notwithstanding. 

Exx. !! mkt‘t mkt Rf thy (f.) protection is the protection 

of Re*.® 

rn n mwt'S Twis the name of her mother is Tjuia.* 

Other examples will be found below § 127, i. 2. 3. 

Obs. The old construction nom. subj. + nom. pred. survives also in the important 
construction in + noun + participle, see below §§ 227, 3 ; 372; 373; to this the 
counterpart with pronominal subject is of the form indep. pron. + participle, quite 
in accordance with the examples quoted above. 

§ 126 . Subject and predicate. —In sentences having an adverbial predi¬ 
cate there is no risk of confusing subject and predicate, since an adverb or 
adverbial phrase is by its very form precluded from being a subject in the 
grammatical sense. The necessity of defining the terms ‘ subject ’ and ‘ predi¬ 
cate ’ becomes urgent, however, when we proceed to consider the sentence with 

too 
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a noun or pronoun as predicate; for we are evidently not justified in speaking 
of sentences with nominal or pronominal predicate unless we are able to 
distinguish the subject from the predicate in any given sentence, and here 
the criterion of form fails us. In English such a criterion is often afforded by 
the agreement of the copula with the subject in person and number, as in ‘ I 
am your friend ’, ‘ they are a united family ’; in Egfyptian no such help is 
forthcoming, and we are consequently thrown back upon the logical definitions 
of subject and predicate as respectively ‘the thing spoken of’ and ‘that which 
is affirmed or denied of the subject A good test for the logical predicate 
is to cast the sentence into the shape of a question; then the elements which 
correspond to the interrogative word constitute the logical predicate. Thus 
in ‘ I am your friend ’ the logical predicate is ‘ your friend ’ whenever the sentence 
answers the question ‘ what am I ? ’ 

Returning now to the Egyptian sentence with adverbial predicate, we find 
that more often than not the adverbial predicate does state exactly what is 
affirmed or denied of the subject. In iw m m sbsyt ‘ this is (as) an instruction ’ 

(§ 117) the corresponding question would be ‘ what is this ? ’ and consequently 

m sbiyt is the logical predicate, besides being the grammatical predicate. Such 

is the natural or normal state of affairs, and we may define the grammatical 

predicate as that element in a sentence (or even in a subordinate clause, § 182) 

which either by position or by form would normally express the meaning of the 

logical predicate ; and the grammatical subject as that element which in like 

manner would normally express the meaning of the logical subject. A distinction 

between the two kinds of predicate would, of course, be unnecessary in practice, 

if both always coincided ; but we have now to see that such is not the case. In 

the sentence iw dibw imf hnc brrt ‘ figs were in it and grapes ’(§117) we are 

indeed informed where figs and grapes were, so that im'f, the grammatical 

predicate, is in a secondary sort of way also a logical predicate; but this is not 

the real point of the sentence, which is to tell us what was there, and accordingly 

dibw hn^ iirrt ‘ figs and grapes ’, although they are grammatically subject, must 

undeniably be considered as the real logical predicate. Such cases are frequent,' > Sim. sin. b 68. 

not only in Egjyptian, but also in English, where a stress is laid in pronunciation quotedin §117!’ 

upon the logical predicate whenever this does not coincide with the grammatical 

predicate; thus ‘ he is in the house ’, with even intonation, answers the question 

‘ where is he t ’ and ‘ in the house ’ is simultaneously grammatical and logical 

predicate; but if we say * he is in the house ’, the question answered is ‘ who is 

in the house?’ and the stressed word ‘he’ is logical predicate, although it is 

grammatically subject. So in the English translation of the above-quoted 

Egyptian sentence, a slight stress is laid on the two words ‘Jig's ’ and ‘grapes ’. 
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§ 126 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


^ Westc. 7,1. Sim. 
Sin. B 8i; Peas. R i. 
2: /i^. 51,15-6. Pn + 
indirect genitive Urk. 
iv. 744, 4-6. The last 
ex. of § 125 is ex¬ 
ceptional. 


2 Sin. B 23. 

® Lac. Sarc. i, p. 
212; Sim. 16, 

19, I. Exx. with «/, 
P.Kah. 29, 3 1 ; P.Pet. 
1116 A, 58 ; P. math. 
Mosc. 13, 4; with nf)^ 
Leb. 37. 

^ For alternative 
ways of expressing 
‘who art thou?’ see 
§ 495) end. 

Urk. V. 160, II. 

® Urk. V. 10. Sim. 
in ty tw ‘who art 
thou ? ’ Lisht 30 , 33. 


In the Egyptian sentence with nominal predicate it is certain, both from 
general considerations and from examples like those of § 125, that the normal 
word-order was i. logical subject, 2. logical predicate, as in English and as in 
the Egyptian sentence with adverbial predicate; hence the formulation adopted 
in § 125. When, therefore, as we shall find to be the case in many instances, 
the logical predicate precedes the logical subject, we are justified in regarding 
this as a departure from the normal word-order, i. e. as an inversion quite 
analogous to the use of stressed 'he' in the English sentence, 'he (and no one 
else) is my brother 

Obs. The definitions of grammatical subject and predicate have been framed to 
accord with the fact that in some sentences with adjectival predicate, as well as in 
verbal sentences with idm-f and similar forms, the word-order is i. gramm. pred., 
2. gramm. subj. ; for the reasons of this see below §§ 137, Obs. ; 411, i. Later on, 
the term ‘ grammatical subject ’ will sometimes be used in antithesis to ‘ grammatical 
object’ or again to another kind of subject for which we have coined the name 
‘semantic subject’, see below § 297, i. When ‘subject’ is written without qualifica¬ 
tion, either there has seemed but little likelihood of confusion, or else the word so 
described is subject in more senses than one, as in § 125. 

§ 127 . The logical predicate comes first in the following cases, exemplifying 
the kind of inversion explained at the end of § 126 : 

1. When the logical subject is his name rn-s ' her name 

Ex. 'iis-ain-rrs-- « 4 s m rnfi a commoner whose name is Djedi, 
lit. a commoner, Djedi is his name.^ 

Note that in this case, as well as in others quoted below under 2 and 3, 
direct juxtaposition is used in spite of the fact that the grammatical subject is 
not a personal pronoun. 

2. When the logical subject is a demonstrative pronoun. 

Exx. dpt mwt nn this is the taste of death.^ 

•f\^ wH Dhwty nw r pr Mrt this is the road 

of Thoth to the house of Ma<et.® 

3. When the logical predicate is an interrogative pronoun ; in this case the 
logical subject, if a pronoun, is a dependent pronoun, since it occupies the second 
place.* 

Exx. QT'P- — f—P list tr il}t irt-n'k n-s what is, pray, the thing 
which thou hast done to it ? ® 

rf sw who is he ? ® 

4. When the logical predicate is an independent pronoun. The greater 
emphasis of the independent pronouns always tends to give them the force of 
the logical predicate. Possibly the second and third examples of § 125 would 
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have been better translated ‘ it is thou (who art) the father of the orphan ’ and ‘ it 
is he (who is) our lord’ respectively. When the pronoun is stressed in this 
manner, it is not seldom accompanied by the enclitic particle p w ‘ indeed ’ (§ 247). 

Ex. ink is hki Pwnt it is I (who am) the ruler of Pwenet.^ 

It is no absolute rule, however, that the pronoun, when accompanied by is, 
is to be understood as logical predicate. Nor yet is such the case with 
wnnt and wni, which are similarly used ; ® these are probably fern, participles 
from the verb wnn ‘ be ’ which have come to be employed as particles meaning 
‘ indeed ’, ‘ really ’, see below § 249. 

Exx. i^^ wnnt inty ib n nb-f mjf I was indeed one 

truly in the heart of his lord.^ 

wnt mry rmt I was indeed one beloved of people.^ 

§ 128 . Use of pw for the pronoun 3rd pers. —The use of the 

demonstratives exemplified in § 127, 2 gave rise to an idiom of the highest 
importance; the demonstrative pronoun pw (§§ no. in) came to be 
employed as logical subject after logical predicates consisting of a noun, not 
however with its own proper meaning of ‘ this ’ or ‘ that ’, but as an equivalent 
for ‘ he ’, ‘ she ’, ‘ it ’ or ‘ they ’ invariable in number and gender. Compare 
French ce in c'est, ce sont. 

Exx. pw it is Re< or he is Re<.® Answer to the question ptr 

rf sw ‘ w'ho is he ? ’ quoted above § 127, 3. 

^ ^ priest of Re<.* 

Answer to the question ‘who is this Reddjedet ?’ quoted below § 132. 
hwrwpw they are wretches.'' 

The logical predicate may be an independent pronoun: 

Ex. ntf pw nt ntift it is he in truth.® 

Or else, rather rarely, it may be a demonstrative pronoun: 

Ex. pw this is it.® 

Sometimes pw is absent in places where we might expect it; it is then 
impossible to be sure whether there is a deliberate omission of pw, for sake of 
brevity or some other reason, or whether we have the construction of § 89, 2. 

Ex. tiw n r (it is mere) breath of the mouth.'® 

Obs. For ‘he is Re*’, as we have seen § 125, ntf Rf can also be said; but in 
that case the pronoun is more emphatic and tends to obtain the value of the lexical 
predicate ‘ he is Re*.’ 

§ 129 . Position of pw, —If the logical predicate consists of several 

words, pw may be intercalated before some of them." 

Exx. I® ^hiy n S^t-hmH he was a peasant of the 

Wcidy Natriln.'® 


^ Sh.S. 151. Sim. 
Lac. 77 l^ 19, 45; 
Sin. B232; Nav. Ib, 

17- 


* See Verbum^ ii, 
§978. 


® Brit. Mus. 614, 7. 
Sim. Cairo 20543,16 ; 
Mitt. ix. 18. 

^ Turin 1447. Sim. 
Leyden V 4, 12; 

Louvre C i, 10; AZ,. 
34 » 37 * 


® Urk, V. 10. Sim. 
Sin, B 47. 57. 58. 60; 
Urk. iv. 17, II. 16. 

• IVestc. 9, 9. 


’ Berl. A/, i. p. 258. 


® Sin. B 268. 


® Rhind 60. 


6^ri^.iv. 123. Sim. 
ib. 122, 16. 


Rulesin H. Abel, 
Zur Tonversekmeh- 
un^ im Altaegypti- 
schen^ Leipzig, 1910, 
ch. I. 

“ Peas. Ri. Sim. 
Sin. B30-1; Eb. 103, 
9; IVestc. 9,9, qn. n. 0 
a We; C^r-^.iv. 349,4, 
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§ 129 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


^ Sin. B8i. Sim. 
/V. 330; Urk.v,iifi, 

* Urk. V. 30, 9 


3 Leb. 38. Sim. ib, 
20-1; b'H. i. 25, 76; 
I Vestc. 8, 13; Urk, 
iv- 3 <i 9 > T 9 - 

* FSB A, 18, 203, 
16. Sim. Peas. B i, 

232-3- 

5 r>yC'. iv. 973, 10. 
Sim. ib. 973, 8, 

* /*^G39,121. Sim. 
Khind 57. 58 ; /Vax. 
B I, 19. Ni /M/ + rel. 
form * these it is which 

.’ AZ. 69, 32, 23. 

Similarin appearance, 
but different in reality, 
are cases like ti pw kit 
‘ it is that girl i'Vesic. 
12, 22; sim. Eb. 103, 
6-7, cf. ib. 103, 9, qu. 
§ 19O1 I. 


D ^ ^-:T> ^ || 

ti pw nfr, 'In rnp it was a good land, whose name 

was Yaa.^ 

pw hnf Sii they are Hu and Sia.* Answer to the 
question ‘ who are these gods ? ’ 

Obs. Compare the similar intercalation of short adverbial predicates, above § i ai. 

§ 130 . d\ pw in sentences where both subject and predicate are 
nouns. —As we have seen (§ 125), the original method of expressing sentences 
where both subject and predicate were nouns was by direct juxtaposition; but 
long before the Middle Kingdom that method had become obsolete and had 
given place to another based on the use of pw described in § 128. The logical 
predicate (or part of it, § 129) comes first and is followed by pw as a purely formal 
logical subject; the real logical subject is added in apposition to pw. 

Exx. P'^ 'Imnt the West is an abode, lit. an abode (is) it, 

namely the West.® 

mnw pw n s nfrw-f a man’s goodness is his monument, lit. 
the monument it (is) of a man, (namely) his goodness.^ 

Rarely either the subject or predicate may be a demonstrative. 

Exx. bit'ipw m m wn msr this is my character in reality.® 

pi pw Wsir such is Osiris, lit. this (is) he, Osiris.® 

The substitution of this construction for the method of direct juxtaposition 
was evidently due to the desire to indicate the logical predicate more clearly 
than could be done by that method, in connection with which inversions were 
frequent. Now a demonstrative word like ‘this’ is far more often logical subject 
than logical predicate; we are more prone to say that ‘ this ’ is so-and-so than 
that so-and-so is ‘ this’. Hence the intercalation of a demonstrative in a sentence 
in which both subject and predicate are nouns (in Egyptian it must occupy the 
second place, inversion here being the rule, § 127, 2) is apt to mark the preceding 
noun as the real logical predicate. The effect of such an intercalation will be 
felt by comparing French c’est lui leroi with il est le roi, where the use of ce, just 
like that of pw in Egyptian, points unmistakably to lui as the logical predicate. 

Thus whereas in the old method of direct juxtaposition the first word (the 
grammatical subject §§ 125-6) could be almost as easily logical predicate as 
logical subject (though the latter was of course its proper function), in the 
sentence with intercalated the first word is, in the vast majority of cases, not 
the logical subject, but the logical predicate. 

The tragedy of language is, however, that it is constantly perverting the 
constructions which it creates to purposes for which they were not primarily 
intended; by a second inversion (the first being that of § 127, 2) the sentence 
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with pw could sometimes have the logical subject in the first place, thus 
returning to the original word-order (§ 125). 

Exx. M hfws mrht oil is the remedy 

of her body.^ The sentence raises the question what is the best preservative 
for a woman’s body, and the answer is ‘ oil 

bwt-i pw hs my abomination is excrement.* 


^ Pi. 528. Sim. 
P.Kah. 8, 25. 26. 37; 
Pr. ty 13 ; Ed, 1, 8; 
Budge, p. 309, 6. 

• Lac. TP. 23, 3. 


§ 131 . Owing to the frequent intercalation of pw between a noun and some 
words that qualify it (§ 129), an ambiguity is apt to arise which requires careful 
attention. In a sentence like P"^ ntrw^ nothing but * Urk. v. 8. 

the context can decide whether the intended meaning was ‘ it (or ‘ he ’) is Nun, 
the father of the gods ’ (f/ in apposition to Nwn, § 90) or ‘ the father of the gods 
is Nun’ (*V in apposition to pw, § 130). 


§ 132 . The dependent pronoun in place of pw. —This construction is a 
development of that of ptr sw, above §127, 3, and occurs only with interrogatives. 

Ex. Ph * Rd- 4 dt who is this Reddjedet?* Lit. 

who is she, this Reddjedet ? 

§ 133 . Tense and mood in the sentence with nominal predicate.— 

As in the sentence with adverbial predicate, so too here it is usually the context 
which provides the key to the intended tense and mood. The verbs iw and 
wnn (§§ 117. 118) are not, as a rule,* found in company with any of the 
constructions described in §§ 125-130, so that if it was desired to utilize those 
verbs, the Egyptians had recourse to the m of predication ; examples above 
§§117. 118. 

On the other hand, mk ‘ behold ’ and various particles like it * may occur at 
the beginning of the sentence with pw. 

Exx. P'u} ini'k behold, that is my due from 

thee.'' 

(|[lfc=^^ ist Si pw mnd lo, he was a beneficent son.* 

s^ty/pw probably he is a peasant of his.® For 

smwn ' probably ’ see § 241. 

So too with the particle of wishing hi (§ 119, 7). 

Ex. hi i'f gi'h pw m rmt would that it were the 

end of men.'® 

Obs. Clauses of time and circumstance utilize the m of predication and conform 
to the rules for adverbial predicate; see above §§117119, 2 . So too the construction 
wnn'f (^n-f) m is employed after prepositions (§ 157, a) and ir ‘if’ (§ 150). For 
exceptional cases where a clause with real nominal predicate follows a preposition, 
see § 154 end. 


* IVesic. 9,8 . With 
m * who I ’ Urk, v. 30, 
8; pw * who ? ’ § 498. 
Sim. with in ‘whence?* 
5 503 » 4» how¬ 
ever, an adverbial pre¬ 
dicate. 


* Vw exceptionally 
before the indep. pron., 
see § 468, 3. 


• Hr before the con¬ 
struction with direct 
juxtaposition ($ 125), 
see Westc, 7, 17-8. 


’ Sh. S. 159-60. 
Sim. Pi. 414; Rkind 
57; Urk. iv. so, 14. 

« BH, i. 36, 166-7. 
® Peas. B I, 44. 
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§ 134 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


^ laa.Sim. 

Cairo 20530, 7. With 
pw omitted, Urk, iv. 
122, 15. 


* Sinai 90. Sim. 
Siut I, 288; Peas. 
B I, 95-6. 

* BeiX. Al.'wp. *58, 
20. Sim. Lac. TR. 
47i 34* 

* Berl. Al.u'g* 258, 
13 - 


B114. Sim. 
with isy Lac. TR. 72, 
41. 

® Sin. B 267. 

Westc. 9, 6. See 
also Gunn, Studies^ 
p. 170. 


§ 134. Negation of sentences with nominal or pronominal predi¬ 
cate. —Examples are uncommon. Before a noun followed by pw nn is used. 

^ I) nn fhi pw hnf ky it means (lit. is) no fighting 

with another.^ 

Note, however, that -jl. is employed if pw is preceded by the enclitic 
particle (jp ‘indeed’. 

Ex. P 3 -^^f®llP sti (for isP) n tr is pw n iwt r bh pn lo, 

it was indeed not the season for coming to this mining region.* 

With -j«- _(j P n . is occasionally pm is omitted as superfluous. 

Ex. n si-i is he is not my son.* 

In one case the pronoun st ‘ they’ appears to be substituted {orpw: 

^ ^ people of worth.* 

Before the independent pronouns the negative word used is n. 

Exx. f 1 « ink tr smif I am not, forsooth, a confederate 

of his.® 

^ ntf pw m mift it is not he in truth.® 

Later, however, instances with nn can be found. 


miH truth, right, justice. 
II nfrw beauty. 

rrwy sleep. 




mryt river-bank. 






VOCABULARY 

wsf} be broad, wide; broad, rope at back of a ship, 

wide (adj.); breadth (noun), 
var. J\ phr go round; 

P' sphr cause to circulate. 

^ kms sit down, sit, dwell. 

spr draw nigh, approach; peti¬ 
tion («). 

^ze/ r^is, skipper. 

P ? ^ P f courtier, friend 

(of the king). 

tsw commander (of a fortress 
or army). 

army, expedition. 

var. ^ dt serf (fern.). 

htt rope in front of a ship. 


© itn sun’s disk, sun. 
I irt eye. 


rn^ ear. 

ptr, var. pty, who ? 

<"/ here. 




I I I 


Q ^ 'Iwnw, Heliopolis, On of the Bible, 
a town near Cairo. 


^nziE 


00 


Atum, the solar god of 
Heliopolis. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

EXERCISE XI 

(a) Study the follofwing extract from a self-laudatory inscription : ‘ 


Exerc. XI 




ink grt hdy n 

I (am), moreover, the heart of 


cnlywy 

the ears and 


irty 

eyes 


Ity 

of the Sovereign. 


nf-imy 

belonging to him. I am ignorant of 

D 


nb rn^,wd},snb{^Z'^-^ 

the Lord (may he live, be prosperous and healthy), 

nfw 

a skipper 

m 

hrw 
day. 


mk 

Behold, 


wi 

I 


m 

(am as) 


¥ 




ffwy 

sleep 


j\ 

fhr-i 

I stand up 


ffi\ 


hms'i 

and sit down* 


hityd 
my heart 


^IT 

grh 

night 

I 

hut 


£<1 


mi 

as well as 




hr 

under (i.e. 
attentive to) 

^ Newberry, Life of Rekhmara^ 7, 16, collated and slightly restored; see AZ. 60, 69. 


phwyt 

the prow-rope and the stern-rope. 


® I. e. pass all my time. 

(<}) Transliterate and translate : 




(^) <3) 


□ ^ 


is: 




i 


□ 


( 5 ) 




□ ^ 


TX I 


IX 


( 7 ) 




^ The four personal names mentioned in this passage are to be rendered Amenemhet i^lmn-m-hit ‘ Amun at the front*), 
Senbsumaci {^Sfib-sw-mr'i ‘he is healthy with me’), Ptahhotpe {Flh-htpw ‘Ptah is content’) and *Ankhu fnhw, shortening 
for some such name as Hr-rnhw ‘ Horus lives’). 

(c) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(i) O great (wr) overseer of the house, thou art the rudder of the entire 
land. (2) Behold, thou art here, thou art happy (yfr) with me, thou hearest 
the speech (r) of Egypt; thou shalt be the commander of my army. (3) Thou 
shalt have a tomb on the west of Heliopolis. (4) I was indeed greatest of the 
courtiers. (5) This is the way to the Residence. (6) (King) Amenemhet is 
Atum himself, he gives the breath of life to (f) the nose(s) of everyone. 
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§ 136 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


LESSON XII 


SENTENCES WITH ADJECTIVAL PREDICATE 


* See Seth E, Nomi- 
wa/ja/z, 32-37 563- 
67; 85-86, etc.: Lef. 
Gr. §§ 623 foil. 

Not, however, to 
the «w^^-adjectives of 

§ 79. 


» Sin, B I 5 4 - 5 * 
Sim. ib. 153; Sitit i, 

2 28. 

• Brit. Mus. 581, 
Sim. Cairo 20531, c 2. 


^ Urk, iv. 67. Sim. 
ih, 1078, 17. 

* Sin. B 230. 


• Butw//" mnhf Urk. 
iv. 861,8. 


§ 136 . Sentences with adjectival predicate ' follow, in principle, the 
pattern of the sentences with nominal predicate, but there are many important 
differences. Some of the relevant facts have been stated already in previous 
sections (§§ 44, 3 ; 46, 3 ; 48, 2 ; 49 ; 65, 2). 

To most^“ Egyptian adjectives there corresponded an adjective-verb, and 
indeed it is highly probable that the adjective was simply a participle from such 
a verb. Thus nfr is a verb ‘ be beautiful, good ’ and the adjective nfr may 
well mean properly ‘ being good ’. We shall frequently have occasion to note 
that some form of the adjective-verb is substituted for the adjective itself in 
constructions where the latter cannot be used, just as we found (§ 118) the verb 
wn substituted for iw where the latter cannot be used; in fact, the two cases 
will be shown to be remarkably analogous and parallel. 

§ 136 . Independent pronoun- 1 -adjective. —This is the construction 
usual with the ist pers. sing. 

Exx. ' '§^1^ ink rj*/ mrt I am one rich in serfs.^ 

n pr nb'f I was one pleasant to the house of his lord.-' 

The characteristic and regular use of the suffix 3rd pers. sing, (nb-f ' his 
lord ’) in this last example indicates that bnr means ‘ one pleasant ’ rather than 
simply ‘ pleasant in other words that it is here a noun rather than an adjective. 
Thus the construction is merely a special case of that described in § 125. 

As in the corresponding construction with nominal predicate just alluded 
to, so too here the pronoun is apt to have emphatic force and tends to become 
the logical predicate. Here again (see above § 127, 4), the particle HP w ‘ indeed ’ 
often serves to give emphasis to the pronoun, though without always giving 
it the importance of the logical predicate. 

Exx. ^ mr-^rw tp ti \ was indeed one justified upon earth.* 

^ I high of back, i. e. overweening.® 

Here ink is logical predicate; / am not overweening, whatever others may be. 

Examples with any independent pronoun other than that of the first person 
are very rare, if the predicate be an adjective pure and simple.® 

Obs. For the closely related construction with independent pronoun and 
participle see below § 373. 

§ 137 . Adjective - 1 - noun or dependent pronoun. —Except in the case 
of the 1st pers. this is the usual construction. The adjective precedes the 
subject and is invariable in number and gender; it may be accompanied by the 
exclamatory ending -wy, see above § 49. 
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SENTENCES WITH ADJECTIVAL PREDICATE §137 


Examples with a noun as subject: 

my path is good.* 

wr hsH m stp-s) r smr wciy nb greater was 
my praise in the palace than (that of) any Unique Friend.* 

Examples with a dependent'pronoun as subject: 

‘nf'f' tw knf-i thou art happy with me.* 

^P^-==-f st r }j,t nbt it was more plentiful than anything.^ 
twt-wy n-s st how like (to) her it is ! ® 

With the 1st pers. sing, the construction independent pronoun + adjective 
(§ 136) is preferred,® except in the case of the adjective ny ' belonging to ’; the 
construction both of ny and of the expressions for ‘ belonging to me, thee etc. 
(ink, ntk ; n-i-imy, n-k-imy) has been seen to conform to that of the adjectival 
predicate ; see above § 114, 2. 3. 4. 

Attention must here be drawn to two very important points : 

1. In the construction here discussed the adjectival predicate precedes its 
subject; we have good reason for thinking that, whenever an apparent adjectival 
predicate follows its subject, this predicate is not really an adjective at all, 
but the old perfective tense of the adjective-verb ; see below § 320, end. 

2. With nominal subject it is impossible to distinguish between the con¬ 
struction adj.-l-subj. and the Id^^f form of the adjective-verb; with a singular 
pronoun as subject, on the other hand, the distinction is clearly marked, since 
the adjectival predicate demands the dependent pronouns, whereas the tdmf form 
employs the suffixes. For the uses of the Idmf form of the adjective-verb 
see below §§ 143. 144. 

Obs. The construction dealt with in this section is obviously closely related to 
those cases with nominal predicate where the secondary and inverted word-order 
I. log. pred., a. log. subj. has become stabilized and customary; see § 127, 
particularly under 3. 


Bi, 108-9; B155; 

Erm. Hymn. 4, 2; 
14, 2. 

* BH, i. 25, 101. 
Sim. Bersh. i. 14,10 ; 
Sh,S. 39-30; 99-100; 
Cairo 20543, 13. 

* Sin. R 55, Sim. 
P. Kah. 3, 33. 

* Urk. iv. 693. Sim. 
ib. 687, 16; 879, 4; 
Sk. S. 63. 134. 

® Urk. iv. 368. 

® But see u 4 dm. p. 
104, an ex. with a 
genuine adj.; also the 
exx. with a participle, 
Add. to § 374. 


§ 138 . The same construction with a following dative serves to combine 
the notion of an adjectival predicate with that of possession ; see above § 114, i. 

Ex. The land of Yaa. ^ is more 

abundant in wine than in water; or it has more wine than water; lit., great to it 
is wine more than water.'* 

§ 139 . Adjective+dependent pronoun-1-noun. —An example of an 
uncommon kind is 

rd'wy sw ib-i how strong is my heart! Lit. how firm is it 

(namely) my heart.* 

Here sw exercises much the same function as jrw in its developed use with 
nominal predicate, above § 130; a still closer parallel above § 132. 


’ Sin, B82. Sim, 
Sh.S. T50, qu. § 144, 
1; P. Pet. iij6 B, 10. 


® Paheri 3 ; Sim. 
Urk. iv. 1166, 10. 
See too NominahatZj 

§§ 85. 86. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


^ Peas, R 45. Sim, 
Urk. iv. 108 8, 

where nn for n is in 
accord with later cus¬ 
tom, see Gunn, Stu¬ 
dies^ p. 169. 

2 Peas, B I, 165, 


* Urk. iv. 123; sim. 
Sinai 90, 20-1. Pre¬ 
sent time, see Urk. iv. 
366, 5; V. 170, 17. 

^ AZ. 57, I*. Sim. 
Mitt. ix. 18. 


Sin. B 146-7. 
Sim. ib. 106; Cairo 
20512, b^. 

^ Adm. 6, 8. 


Th. T. S. i. pp. 
40. 64. PI. 15. Sim. 
Bersk. i. 15. 


^ P.Pet.\\\(ik^()l. 


§ 140 . Adjective pw, —Examples similar to those with nominal 
predicate (§§ 128. 130) are found when the predicate is adjectival, only much 
more rarely. 

Exx. ^ P^ it (the path) was narrow, it 

was notT)road.^ 

^ P^ ^ great one is not really great, lit. 

not great indeed is he, the great one there.® 

Obs. For nfr pw as a means of expressing negation, see below J 351, a. 

§ 141 . The adjective as impersonal predicate with following 
dative. —In the constructions already studied the adjective predicated is an 
inherent quality. We are here to become acquainted with a construction in 
which the adjectival predicate is followed by the dative; this is used when a 
contingent, accidental or merely temporary qualification has to be expressed. 
The difference is best illustrated by German, where er ist kalt means ‘ he is cold ’ 
in temperament, while ihm ist kalt signifies ‘ he is cold ’, meaning ‘ he feels cold ’ ; 
so too in the French il afroid as contrasted with il est froid. 

Exx. nfr mtn it will go well with you.® 

wrw I am become g^eat among the princes.* 

^ rl! n-{j) m mnmnH 

I became extensive in my wealth, I became rich in my flocks. Lit. it was broad 
to me in my wealth, it was plentiful to me in my flocks,^ 

how ill it is with (lit. to) me.® 

^ kvut-7itr how well it goes with the temple (when 

a certain thing happens)."^ 

The same construction occurs with pzv, but extremely rarely. 

Ex. ksn pw n bw ntf im it goes wretchedly with (lit. it is 

wretched to) the place where he is.® 

Obs. I. The word with adjectival meaning in this construction is doubtless 
a true adjective with omitted subject, see below § 145. That it cannot be an 
impersonal idinp form seems clear from the occasional presence of the exclamatory 
ending -wy^ another reason is given below §467. The occasional presence of -wy 
also proves that the adjectival word + « cannot be identified with the idnpti-f form ; 
we may also point to the absence of any examples where the n is separated from its 
noun, as may happen with the idm-np form. None the less, the idm-np form 
originated in a very similar way, see §§ 386; 389, 3, end ; 411, %. For an undoubted 
Mm^nf {otm from the adjective-verb, see below § 144, 3. 

Obs. 3. For nfr n as a means of expressing negation, see § 351, i. 

§ 142 . Tense and mood in the sentence with adjectival predi¬ 
cate. —As in the sentences with adverbial and nominal predicate the tense must, 
as a rule, be inferred from the context. Examples with both present and past 

no 
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SENTENCES WITH ADJECTIVAL PREDICATE §142 


meaning have been quoted in the foregoing sections, and nfr wtn in § 141 is an 
example with future meaning. 

The verbs and (§§ ^^ 7 * have a certain limited use 

before the adjectival predicate when its subject is a dependent pronoun. 

Exx. He has reached old age serving the Pharaoh, 
iw nfr sw m pi hrw r sf while he is better to-day than yesterday.^ 

behold, it will be pleasant in his 

heart.® 

^^"“I^PiiTYPiTi ib'sn thereupon it was agreeable in their 

hearts.® For the bdm'lnf form of wnn here used see below §§ 429, i; 470. 

For iZ£/ + adj.see below §467. Much more commonly, however, it is 
the old perfective tense of the adjective-verb, preceded by its subject, which is 
used after iw and wnn, see §§ 320. 323. 326. 

The particles mk ‘ behold ’, ist ‘ lo and ‘ further ’ * are found before 
adjectival, as before nominal, predicate. 

Exx. ‘fifr sfm n rml behold, it is good for men 

to hearken, lit. good is a hearkening to men.® 

mk dhr pw behold it (the office of vizier) is bitter.® 

ist Hi wrt Wit lo, very difficult was the road.'' 

In wishes and in various dependent constructions the adjective itself cannot 
be used at all, and recourse was had to the id'tnf form of the adjective-verb; see 
the next section. 

Obs. Clauses of time and circumstance are expressed by the help of the old 

perfective; see below §§ 314. 322. 323. 


' Tk. T.S. iii. 26. 


' P. Kah. 3, 36. 


® Pr. 2, 6. Sim. 
Pea.^, B 2, 131. 


^ Sin. B 202-3. 


® Leb. 67. Sim. ib. 
86-7 ; Sh. S, 182. 

® Urk, iv. 1087. 

’ Bersh, i. 14, i. 


§ 143 . The idm»f form of the adjective-verb, —Just as 1)^ ize; can be 
used only in a restricted number of cases and is elsewhere replaced by the idmf 
form of wnn (see above § 118), so too the adjective must often be replaced 
by the § 4 mf form of the adjective-verb. 

So, for example, in clauses of purpose (§ 40, i). 

Ex. "> fp-k. 

wr’k im’s, krk im'S, n SfSft'k im-s thou hast placed it (the eye of Horus) in thy 
head, that thou mayst be eminent by means of it, that thou mayst be exalted by 
means of it, that thy estimation may be great by means of it.® 

So too, again, after the verb rdi ‘ cause ’ (§ 70), 

Exx. ^ I.will cause to be spacious the 

places of him who made me.® 

^ I will cause him to become acqtiainted 
with thy greatness.'® Lit (that) he become acquainted. 


® Erm. Hymn. i6, 
1-2. Sim. probably 
Cairo 20538, ii. r 18 
( 3 nd pers. plur.). 


® 163. Sim. 

ib, 102, 12; 505, 13. 

i*. 139. Sim. 
59> 9J iv. 
198, 7; 766, 5. 
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^ See Gunn, Siu- 
dies, ch. 27. 


* Puy. 35; Sim. 
Urk. iv. 1082,15; Nu 
io2,7;Budge,256,i. 

* Louvre C 55. Sim. 
Sinai 90, 15; 

25. 32. 36. 40. 

* Peas, B 2, 103. 
Sim. ib, B I, 177; 
Lac. TR. i, 55. 

* Sh.S. 150. 


A similar use of the adjective-verb is found, as we shall see later, after other 
verbs (§ i86, i) and after prepositions (§ 157, 4). The cases are exactly the 
same as those in which wn-f is found in place of iw-f. We have already pointed 
out (§ 137 end) that the ^dmf form of the adjective-verb can be clearly 
distinguished from the adjective itself only when the subject is a singular 
pronoun, in which case a suffix-pronoun is used. 

§ 144 . Negation of sentences with adjectival predicate.' —Examples 
quoted in §§ 136. 140 show how the sentence with adjectival predicate was 
negated when the subject was either an independent pronoun or else pw. In 
most other cases the adjective-verb, not the actual adjective, appears to be used, 
and the rules followed are those already stated in § 105. 

I. N sdm‘f\i-s.% often past reference. 

Exx. ^ weak in the heart, i.e. I was not 

deemed weak.* 

^ n rn m inyt my mouth has not been great (i.e. I 

have not been self-assertive) among the courtiers.® 

But it may also have present reference. 

Exx. n is-k thou art not light.^ 

^ cntyw thou hast not much incense, lit, not great is 

incense to thee.® 


* Urk. iv. 500. Sim. 
Sin, B258; Siut I, 
295 ; Five Th. T. 25. 
26. 


Siut\yi%o-\. 310. 
Sim. Sm. 3, 17-18. 

* ^/>/&.iv. 519: Sim. 
ib. 1077, 3; Erm. 
Hymn. 13, 5; Pt. 
382-3; Peas. B I, 

3I<5-7- 


2. Nn idm^f has future meaning. 

thou shalt not be bereft of it eternally.® 

3. N tdm'uf denies a continuous or repeated action, irrespectively of the 
time at which the negative instance may occur. 

Exx. n ndm-n nf htht im reversal thereof (lit. 

receding therefrom) is not pleasant to him.*^ 

^ iwn drpwfhis offerings will not (ever) be lacking.® 

Obs. Most examples of n sdni-nf are ambiguous, since it might be possible to 
view them as negative cases of adjectival predicate with following dative (§ 141). 
However, the first of the two examples quoted above is placed beyond all doubt by 
the separation of ndm-n from its nominal subject. 


® Budge, p. 113, 
4. Sim. ib. p. 115, 
10; 263, 10; Pt. 56; 
Peas. B I, 208-9. 


4. Negative universals follow the model of the sentences expressing non¬ 
existence (§ 108). The best examples contain participles or other adjectival 
parts of the verb ; see below § 394. Here only one type will be quoted: 

^ member of me is void of god, 

lit. there is not a member in me void of god.® 

Obs. The negation of wishes, commands, and clauses of purpose with adjectival 
predicate is contrived by means of the negative verb tm. Not all these cases can 
be illustrated; an example of a negatived clause of purpose in § 347, 4. 
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SENTENCES WITH ADJECTIVAL PREDICATE §145 

§ 145 . Omission of the subject. —When the nature of the subject is 
clear from the context, it is occasionally omitted. 

Ex. Inspecting the netting of the desert-animals, ist 

fi/ wrt r fjrt nbt and lo, (they were) much more numerous than anything.^ ' Bersk. 

Or again, the subject may be omitted if it is perfectly vague. Thus in the 
construction nfr n‘i ‘it goes well with me’ (§ L41) the implicit subject is the 
vague ‘ it ’ or ‘ things 

This subjectless use of the adjectival predicate occurs also after iw, cf. § 142. 

The cases thus arising are discussed at length in § 467. 


VOCABULARY 


tw come. 


D 

% 

1 P 

A 


speak, talk. 
speech, word. 

/SMAMA a I A 

take away, rescue. 

® be beneficial, advantageous. 

wsr be powerful, wealthy. 

be precise, accurate. 

m(y be exact, precise. 

difficult, dis¬ 
agreeable. 

c=i {/ns be heavy, irlcsome. 

^^1^ Thoth, the ibis-headed 

god of writing and mathematics. 


A 



iwsw balance. 


^byt common people, 
subjects. 

^ dignitary; rank, 

dignity. 

y 1' b^/ share, portion, 
righteous, 
faiy/wrongdoing, 
last year. 

h/ front; m hit, r hit formerly, 
before. 

mii{r)w (§ 279) misery. 

m-f in the hand of; from; owing 
to; together with. 


EXERCISE XII 

(a) Transliterate and translate-. 

*13 
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(5) lap? 

* Read mp. 

(S) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(i) My portion was not (too) great (wr). (2) I rescued the poor man from 

him (who was) more powerful than he. (3) (When) the mistress of the house 
speaks, it (/w) is irksome in (hr') the heart of the maid-servants. (4) I was one 
important {wr) in his office, great in his rank, a noble in front of the common 
people. (5) I cause thee to be greater than any courtier. (6) Her clothes were 
white. (7) Behold, thou art beneficial to thy lord; it goes well with thee 
because of it. (8) The river will not be empty of crocodiles. (9) No man (#*;»/) 
is powerful like Re<. 


LESSON XIII 

EMPHASIS BY ANTICIPATION 

§ 146 . A noun, adverb, or adverbial phrase which has been removed from 
its regular place and put outside and in front of the sentence is said to stand in 
anticipatory emphasis. The word or phrase thus given prominence becomes, 
as it were, the pivot upon which the whole sentence turns ; the effect is, however, 
sometimes different from what might be expected; thus in the two first exx. of 
§ 147 the stress is upon the predicate, not upon the subject. 

Except in the case of a mere adverbial expression, a resumptive pronoun 
must be substituted within the sentence itself for the word thus emphasized. 
Such a pronoun appears also in the parallels from moderA languages, e.g. cette 
confia^ice, il Vavait exprim^e ; ‘ every man that dies ill, the ill is upon his own 
head ’. 

§ 147 . Anticipatory emphasis in non-verbal sentences, i. The 

subject is put at the head of the sentence. 

Exx. “ b^swt'f, wr sy r nth 2 his beard, it was greater 

> 6 h. s. 63. than two cubits.' 

fntyw Ti'i-im sw the incense, it belongs to me.^ 
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EMPHASIS BY ANTICIPATION §147 


? M I o Pf id'H'k int'f bw pw writ iw pn 

that spice which thou didst speak of bringing, it is the main thing of this island.’ 
2. K genitive is emphasized. 


Ex. <■•/, r 

sn-nwf each one of them, his heart was stouter, his arm stronger, than his 
fellow(’s).* 

3. Adverbs or adverbial phrases. See the examples with fr, below § 149. 


> Sh.S. 152. 


• Sh. S. 100. 


§ 148 . Anticipatory emphasis in verbal sentences.—i. The subject 
is put at the beginning: 

Exx. m itrw swrvtw'f, mr'k the water in 

the rivers, it is drunk if thou desirest.® 

iitr rdi'nf fnh-k behold, god has caused thee to live.* 
tw dd'tw behold, one says.* 

An independent pronoun may be used before the i</w/and forms. 

Ex. ink pr^nd it is I (who) have come forth.* 

This example shows the Idm-nf iorm ; the construction ntf IdmfhdiS always 
future meaning, see below § 227, 2. See Add. for the construction sw Idmf, etc. 

2. The object is put at the beginning ; 

Ex. sntyk dvn-i sn m si hi-k thy sisters, I have 

placed them as a protection behind thee.’ 

3. A genitive is put at the beginning: 

Ex. i"^ wsfw spry r fIp r rn 

pr'f a sluggard, shall a petitioner stand at the door of his house ? * For the 
construction see § 332. 

4. A noun which virtually follows a preposition : 

Ex. ntyw im-s, n sp wf im those that were in it, not 

one of (them) was left.’ The adverb im ‘ therefrom ’ is equivalent to inrsn 
‘ of them ’. 

5. An adverb or adverbial phrase. 

— ni'bl nil wdi hm-f r hir n wdn after this His 
Majesty proceeded to the workshop of offerings.” 

wi in-grw-n ipwty 

r/ hnf-i, iw i rdi-n-i iwt-f behold, through lack of a messenger here with me 
I have caused him to come.” 'In is the initial form of the preposition 

Such examples as ..... hit-sp 12 ... . wdi hm-f' year 12 .... 

His Majesty proceeded’,’® are more probably to be explained by § 89, i. 

§ 149 . Anticipatory emphasis by means of ()-=» M—The preposition 
r may have the meaning ‘as to’, ‘concerning’, and when occurring at the 
beginning of a sentence exhibits the original full form ()-=» ir. This ir is often 


• B233. With 
past meaning, see 

§ 450, '• 

^ Sk,S, 113-4. Sim. 
Sin. B 143-3; Bersh, 
i* 5* 

• Urk, iv. 1090. 
Sim, Sin. R15, qu. 
§ 66 . 

« Lac. TR. 73,31. 
Sim. AZ. 57, 8*. 


^ iv. 618. Sim. 
ih. 1075, II; Sh.S. 
II ; Sin. B 233. 


* Peas. B I, 284. 
Sira. Adm. 7, 7; Th. 
TS. ii. 8. 


» Sh.S. 107. 


Seas. 340. 


** C/rh. iv. 685. Sim. 
id. 836, 6. 


^"^P.Kah. 31,8-10; 
translation dubious. 
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^ Urk, V. II. Sim. 
Siut I, 300; Berl. 
AT. i. p. JS7, 9. 

® Urk.iv. 1087. 


3 Urk, V. 95. 


< Pr. 3, 4-5. 


® Kept. 8, 7-8. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 1021, 8-9. 

® Urk. iv. 1021. 
Sim. Munich 3,22, qu. 
Bierc. 29, (/.) 3; ist 
ir m wfff (§ 157, I) 
Ann. 37, pi. 2, 19. 


’ Exx. Siut 3, 62; 
Cairo 20458, b i. 


® Pt. 507-8. Sim. 
463. 564; Leb. 39. 
56; Sh. S. 70; iVdfX. 
B I, 162. 107. 

® Pt, 332. Sim. 

49, 22 ; Sin. B 125. 


Eb. 49, 23 . Sim. 
Pt. 84. 119. 145.197. 


placed before a word which is to be emphasized, the resulting expression then 
being an adverbial phrase in anticipatory emphasis, as described in § 148, 5. 

1. In reference to the subject of the sentence. 

Exx. ir sf, Wsir pw as for yesterday, it is Osiris.^ 

mk ir tUy, mk nn (read «) bnri is pw behold, 
as to the (office of) vizier, behold it is not pleasant.* 

ir nb r pn, n fhri'f as to anyone who does not 
know this spell, he shall never enter.® 

2. In reference to some other member of the sentence. 

Exx. i^ ^ A 

as to all which is in writing on the papyrus-roll, hear it.* 

.pfsZM 

nb nty r htp U'f . nn htp np nbty as to every king and every potentate who 

shall forgive him.the Two Ladies shall not forgive him.® 

ir m-^t iiwt n-k-imy, iw-w m Si n si but (lit. as 
to) after thy own old age, they are (heritable) from son to son.® 

As several of the above examples indicate, a frequent motive for the use of 
ir was the desire to lighten the sentence by placing outside it some lengthy and 
cumbrous member; so particularly when this member consisted of several 
co-ordinated nouns.'' 

§ 160 . ()<=» Ir * if ^ before the & 4 m»t form. —A variety of the construction 
described in the last section is the use of ir with the meaning ‘ if' before the 
idmf form; the verb with its adjuncts is here used as a noun clause, i. e. in 
place of a noun (above § 69), and the strict translation would be ‘ as to he-hears ’. 
When ir is thus employed, the ^clause precedes the //^«-clause. 

Ex. ^br-k 

nb r hit if thou hearkenest to this that I have said to thee, every plan of thine 
will go forward, lit. will be to the front.® 

When the predicate of the ^clause is adverbial, the verb ‘ to be ’ is used in 
its Idm'fioxm wnnf-, see above § 118, 2. 

Ex. ir wnn-k hnx rmt if thou art together with people.* 

When the predicate is nominal, wnnp is likewise used, together with the m 
of predication ; see above §§ 116 ; 133 Obs. 

Ex. wnnfmArd wr, fmf st m 

fm if he be a big child, he shall swallow it down, lit. swallow it with a swallowing.'® 

In both these cases we may think of the construction as the conditional 
form of sentences with adverbial predicate introduced by iw (§117); thus ir 
wnn'k hnf rmt is the conditional form of iw'k hnf rmt. Similarly the existential 
clause with iw wn (§ 107, 2) appears conditionally as ir wnn wn. 
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//'-CLAUSES INTRODUCED BY 'IR § 

Ex. sprw if there shall be a petitioner.^ 

When the predicate is adjectival, the idm-f form of the adjective-verb is 
employed; see above § 143. 

Ex. Q*=»Q ^ ir ikr'k, grg'k fr'k if thou art well-to-do, thou 

shalt found thy house.* 

Obs. This kind of clause is negatived with the help of tm-f, the idm-f form of 
the negative verb ; see below § 347, 6. For other modes of negation, see §§351. 35a. 

§ 151 . (]<=* ir *ii* before the form. —Doubtless this was the 

construction regularly employed to express an unfulfilled condition. Examples 
are, however, of extreme rarity. 

drt'l, iw dvn-i Jjt hmw if I had made (lit. taken) haste, (with) weapons in my 
hand, I should have caused the cowards to retreat.® 

§ 152 . Emphasis of sentences by means of ^ r/. —The enclitic 
particle ^ rf, among other uses (§252, 3), serves to emphasize whole sentences, 
which then depict a situation and point forward to some further occurrence; rf 
is hence usually to be translated by English ‘now’ (French or), but sometimes 
may be better rendered ‘ now when ’. 

Exx. rf s^ty pn now this peasant came, etc...; 

and said, etc.* 

phnf rf dd mdt tn now when he had reached the saying 
of this word, one of his asses filled his mouth, etc.® 

This use is particularly common after tsl ‘ lo 

Ex. JlPeJZP.TlSfl^^iPrTi ist rfin-n-sn mniwtsn now they had brought 
their bead-necklets, etc.and they presented them to His Majesty.® 

An example of ist rf with adverbial predicate following has been quoted 
above § 119, 2. 

Thus rf may do for whole sentences what ir does for parts of sentences. 
The two are etymologically related, for, as we shall see later (§ 252), rf\s derived 
from the preposition r combined with the suffix 3rd sing. m. 

§ 153 . Emphatic use of adverbial predicates. —In wishes or exhorta¬ 
tions an adverbial predicate is sometimes found at the beginning of a sentence; 
the subject may follow, or, if clear from the context, may be omitted altogether. 

Exx. —^ ^ to thy ka (spirit) the tribute of the 

field! ■' Words spoken by a bringer of offerings. 

ipwty n ntr nb turn thee back (lit. behind 

thee), thou messenger of any god.® 

^ b^P good peace! Greeting at the begin¬ 

ning of a letter acknowledging a despatch from the king.® 
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150 


^ Urk. iv. 1090, II. 
Sim. ib, 1093, 5, qu. 
§395- 


* PL 325. Sim. ib. 
175- 370 * 428. 


® Mill, 2, 3. Sim. 
Adm. 12, 6, obscure. 


* Peas* B 1,52. Sim. 
ib. 88, 139. 

® Peas. R 59. Sim. 
Sin, B 348; Ann. 37, 
pi. 2, 16. 


* Sin. B 268. Sim. 
ib. 173; Peas. B i, 71. 


^ Bersh. i. 20. Sim 
Meir i. 2. 3; Th. T.S. 
i. i6. 

* Budge, p. 93, 4. 
Sim. ib. 97, 10; 98, 
13. 15; Lac. TR. 
73, 2- 

• Sin. B 205. Sim 
Westc, 7, 23. 
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§^54 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


» Sh.S, 157. 

* Louvre C 174. 


’ Brit. Mils. 614, 2. 


^ B. of D. ch. 133 
in Cairo coffin 28085, 
301. Sim. Urk, iv. 
258, 2. 

* DiiM. H. /. ii. 

40^,28. Sim. Inscr. 
dSdic. 66; Kuban 18. 
Wiih pw after the 
pronoun (cf. § 128, 
end ; § 130) DuM. 

//. /. ii. 40 a, 22. 25. 

• See Sethe, Ver- 
bujfi^ ii. § 151. 


Ft. 129. 


* Peas. B I, 126-7. 


PREPOSITIONS 

§ 154 . Use of the prepositions. —The employment of prepositions before 
nouns and suffix-pronouns is by this time very familiar to the student. Another 
common and important use is that before the infinitive and other nominally used 
parts of the verb. Since, however, these verb-forms have not yet been treated, 
only one or two instances will be given by way of illustration. 

Exx. I went ^ to report it.^ Smil is infinitive (§ 299). 

^ reporting well to him who sent him,* 
lit. to him having-sent (perfective active participle, § 359) him. 

ib Hr m mrt'nfi diverting the heart of Horus 
(i.e. the king) with what he wishes.* Mrt-nfixs perfective relative form, § 387, 3. 

More remarkable is the use of the prepositions to introduce noun clauses of 
the kind already described (§ 69); compare English ‘ since I came ’, ‘ after he 
went’, ‘yi7rhewas young’. In Middle Egyptian the noun clauses thus employed 
have nearly always a verbal predicate, and as a rule it is the sdmf form that 
introduces them (§ 155). After a few prepositions the sdnt'nf (orm is also found 
(§ 156), as well as the sdmf passive (§423, 3), and in one case the construction 
noun-I-old perfective (§ 327) occurs. Further, a verb-form called the sdmtf 
form is rather frequently found after prepositions (§§ 407-9). At the present 
stage we can deal only with the uses of the prepositions before the two common 
verb-forms (i^wy^and sdm'nf) thus far discussed. 

In early religious texts the preposition — is occasionally found before a 
clause with an independent pronoun as subject and with nominal or adjectival 
predicate; this n is to be rendered ‘ because ’, ‘ for ’. 

Ex. ■— n twl is twt pw n nbw for thou art that image 
of gold.* 

Similar examples with mi ‘ according as ’ may be quoted from the end of 
Dyn. XVIII and later. 

Ex. ° 1 mi ntk mif m hwt Pth according as thou art one true in the 

hoxise of Ptah.® 

§ 155 . The form after prepositions.® —The tdmf form intro¬ 

ducing a noun clause (§ 154) is found after a number of different prepositions, see 
below § 222. The time which it indicates is, more often than not, identical with 
that of the main clause ; such time we may fitly describe as the relative present. 

Exx. mdw’k bfi wtdf tw thou shalt speak when 

(lit. corresponding to) he addresses thee.'' 

PJ'Ca □ sbn dpt r mrr'S the ship drifts as (lit. according to) it 

likes.* 
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THE ^DM-F FORM AFTER PREPOSITIONS § 156 


nb'l jint-f r shrt fiftyw-f I 
followed my lord when (lit. corresponding to) he sailed upstream to overthrow 
his enemies.' 

If, however, the context and the meaning of the preposition demand it, the 
idffi’f form thus employed may refer to relatively future time, i. e. to time which 
is future as compared with that of the main clause. 

• • • • —tw . . . n-mrwt tr-k wl fit 
I have equipped thee .... in order that (lit. through love of) thou mayst perform 
rites (lit things) for me.* 

With dr ‘ since ’ and r-si ‘ after ’ the time of the id^f form is relatively past 

Exx. ....... (a god) for whom the kings work d'>' g‘>'g'tw U 

pn since this land was founded.® 

They shall give a candle to his /fe?-priest '='«^P'^^P— 4 '^ s)l}'sn sw after 

they have done religious service to him.‘ 

Strictly, therefore, we must regard the id^nf form after prepositions as 
timeless, as dependent for its time on the context, and still more on the nature 
of the preposition. It must be. noted, however, that when relatively past time 
has to be indicated explicitly, the idfU'uf form is used (below § 156); and further 
that, as we shall see later (§§ 444, 3; 454, 4), and as will soon be illustrated in 
the case of the verb wnn (§ 157, i), the bdf^f iorm was liable to assume different 
forms according to the sense to be expressed. 

Note that the prepositional character of the Egyptian preposition can be 
retained in translation by employing the English gerund; so in the examples quoted 
above, ‘ through love of thy performing rites for me ’, ‘ since the founding of this 
land ’. Otherwise, English must often substitute a conjunction or conjunctional 
phrase (ex. ‘in order that’). Renderings with the English gerund have the 
advantage of marking the temporal indeterminateness of the id»if form. 

Lastly, observe that the construction with (|*=» ir 'W (§ 150) strictly belongs 
under this head, ir being simply the preposition r ‘ to ‘ as to ’ in the form which 
it must assume at the beginning of a sentence. So too we have one example of 
in-mrwt for n-mrwt ‘ through the love of’, ‘ in order that’ (§ 181) at the 
head of a sentence; ® in is here initial form of «, as in in-gm-n ‘ through lack 
of’ quoted in § 148, 5. 


» BH. i. «, 6. 


Sim. 

Bcrl.^/. i. p. 358, 31 . 


* Urk, iv. 95. Sim. 
Sin* B69. 


313. Sim. 

ib* 398. 


® Peas, B 1, 79. 


§ 166 . The &dm^n»f form after prepositions.* —This construction is 
found only with m-^t ‘ after r ‘ until ’, mi ‘ like ’, and Ijft ‘ according as ’. The 
time is in every case antecedent to that of the main clause; such time we may 
call relative past. 

Exx. f ^r m-^t grg'H'i pr now when I had founded (or, 

after jny having founded) a house.' 


« See Sethe, Ver- 
bnm, iL $ 366. 


^ Urk, iv. 3, 3. Sim. 
it. 5, 4; Eb. 91, 16- 
17; 96, *1. 
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§ 166 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


^ Siut 5, 29. 


* Lac. TR. 22, 33. 
Sim. Amrah 29, 2; 
iv. 624, 5. 


Urk. iv. 593. 


* AZ. 47, PI. I (p. 
88), 3; sim. Urk. iv. 
897, 13 ; after 
Arm, 103, II ; after 
ist ir (§ 149, 2), Ann. 
37, pi. 2, 19; after 
ib. 390, 7. 

» Siut I, 317. 

® Budge, p. 232,6. 


Urk. iv. 157. 


* T, Cam. 14. Sim. 
15; Urk. iv. 547, 

10. 

* C/r^.iv. 150. Sim. 
879, 4. 


^^.46,21-2. Sim. 
Lac. TR. 72, 34. 

iv.198. Sim. 
ih. 3, 3 ; Leyden V 4, 
2 ; Louvre C 172 qu. 
Exerc. xiii. {a). 

iv.662. Sim. 
ib. 654, 5 : 736, II. 


The daughter of the nomarch reigned r bpr-n srs m 

nht-f until her son had become a strong man.* 

Thou shalt traverse the sea in sandals wi ir-n'k ip t) as (lit. like) 

thou didst upon earth.* 

Horus ... who smites the chieftains who have attacked him 
hft wd'U n-f ii'{’f) Ri’ n}}tw r tint according as his father Re< has decreed 
for him victories over every land.® 

See too the example after ir ‘ if’, above §151. 

§ 157. Prepositions before noun clauses with adverbial, nominal, 
or adjectival predicate. —Here again the usual expedient of employing the 
§dm'f {oxm of wnn ‘be’ (§ 118) or of the adjective-verb (§ 143) is adopted. 

1. With adverbial predicate the form wn-f (§ 107) is used where no 

stress is laid on the duration of the act, or unless specifically future time is 
referred to. 

Ex. I was a priest.together with my father ^ wn'f tp if 

when (lit. in) he was upon earth.* 

The other form of the idni-f of wnn, namely wnn-f, is employed 

when the sense is fuiure or else markedly continuous. 

Exx. wnn'tn m-sf hniyip) and (lit. together with) 

ye shall be after my statue.® 

^ ^h^'f while Horus was in his youth.® 

2. When the predicate is nominal, the Idm-f form of wnn is likewise 
employed, together with the m of predication. 

hm-i m inp since My Majesty was a child.* 

3. Here we must call attention to the peculiar use of wnn after mi ‘ like ’ 
and r ‘ than 

Exx. ifV'i hr-f mi wn bik I was upon him as though it 

were a falcon, lit. as though a falcon were (upon him).* 

PTT” sfrwfwi r wn'i r hft he made me gu'eater than I was 

before.* 

4. With adjectival predicate, the tdm'f ioxxa. of the adjective-verb is used. 

Exx. Bandage all wounds.^ ndm'f hr fwy .so that (lit. 

to) he may become well immediately.*® 

The god put it in my heart.... to make his house flourish £ 1 ) 2 '^*==•'] 
mi fff r ntr nb inasmuch as (lit. like) he is greater than any god.’* 

The princes came .... to do obeisance to the might of His Majesty. 

« ff because his power was (so) great.** 
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USES OF THE PREPOSITIONS §167 


Further examples of cases i, 2, and 4 above have already been quoted in 
connection with ir ‘ if’; see § 150. 

Obs. To n^ate clauses of this kind, the idvt'f form of the negative verb tin 
may be used ; see below § 347 , 5 . 6 . 


§ 158 . Prepositions serving to form epithets and nouns.— i. Since 
adjectives in -y (§ 79) can be formed from most simple prepositions, it is these 
which are usually employed when a noun has to be qualified by a phrase 
consisting of preposition + noun. 

— wfbw imyw hiW'sn the priests who-are-in their times, 
i.e. the priests of any given time.^ 'Imyw is m. plur. of the adjective from m. 

Certain fixed phrases consisting of preposition + noun have, however, come 
to be regularly used as epithets; so, for example, r drf, r dr ‘ complete ’, lit. 
‘ to (its) end ’ and mi kd'f ‘ entire ’, lit. ‘ like its form both quoted above § 100. 
Along similar lines has been created the common phrase bik im ‘ this 

thy humble servant ’, lit. ‘ the servant there in which im is the adverbial form 
of the preposition m ‘in’. Similarly ttn nb ‘every one thereof', 

‘ every one of them 

Certain idiomatic phrases consisting of preposition + noun are made into 
epithets by the help of the genitival adjective. 

Exx. hswi-i nt J}r nsw my favours from (lit. of with) the king.^ 

A curious parallel is afforded by the French mes faveurs de par le roi. 

^ b^ honoured by (lit. of with) the king.® 

bttl-s n tp itrw her procession on (lit. of upon) the river.*• 

2. Another way of analysing the last-named expressions w'ould be to say 
that ‘with-the-king’ serves as a noun. Sentences can be quoted where 

preposition + noun together function as a noun. 

Exx. r-si msytpw it was after supper.® 

b^ ^ ^ wherefore is it that the like is done ? Lit. 

on account of what is it, the doing accordingly ? ^ 

nfryt-rphw 

ii wi r bSt hr hmf lo, from Yeraza to the ends of the earth had fallen into 
rebellion against His Majesty.® 

in sft tp li in extolling (life) upon earth.* 

§ 169 . Position of the prepositions. —The prepositions always precede 
the word which they govern, whether it be a noun or some verb-form. The 
governed word thus seems to be a direct genitive, as in the Semitic languages. 
This view is confirmed by the fact that some, at least, of the simple pre¬ 
positions are derived from nouns, exx. ® tp ‘ upon lit. ‘ head ’; ht ‘ behind ’, 


Sim. 

Budge, p. 260, 6. 


* See above p. 58, 
n. T; and for some 
analogous phrases 
Griffith, Kahun 
Papyri, pp. 78. 105; 
AZ. 39, 22. 

* Sk,S, 99; Sin, 
B 246. im alone, 
Eb. 54, 20; Adm, 7, 
M- 

* Bersk . i. 14, 8. 
Sim. .$■*«. B 310; BH, 
*• 25, 57-8. 


® BHA, 25, 115-6. 

Ekph. 25. Sim. 
Urk, iv. 186, 13. 


• Mill. I, II. 


’ PSBA, 35, 166. 


* 6V^.iv.648. Sim. 
if-r Nhrn^ ib, 
9 ; r-tnn-m iy/, 
subj., ib. 618, I. 

® PSBA. 35, 166. 
Sim. Cairo 583, 3, qu. 
§120; possibly also 
Leb, 78. 
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§ 159 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


■ Sh . S . 175. 

2 Sh.S. 115. 


^ However, ni in¬ 
troducing subordinate 
clauses at beginning of 
the sentence, § 444, 2: 
also independently, p. 
374» n- 7- 


lit. ‘ back of the head ’; cf. American ‘ back of.French faute de. Moreover, 

in the compound prepositions the second element is often a noun (§ 178), and in 
some cases the genitival adjective here appears between the preposition and 
a governed noun, ex. m-hnw-n iw pn ‘within (lit. in the interior 

of) this isle’;^ contrast with suffix ‘within it’.* 

Egyptian shows a repugnance to placing so weak a word as a preposition at 
the beginning of a sentence, but m-ht is sometimes so used, see § 148, 5. Apart 
from this, and excepting the exclamatory sentences of § 153, the only prepositions 
ever placed at the beginning appear to be r and n in their initial forms 
(]-=* ir and Ij— in ; for in see § 155, end, and for the very common ir see §§ 149-51. 
The cases where preposition + noun together function as a noun (§ i 58, 2) can 
hardly be quoted as exceptions to this rule. 

Note that what is here said of the position of the prepositions holds good 
both when they are followed by a mere noun and when they are followed by 
a noun clause.® 

§ 160 . Negation of the prepositions. —The uses of nn and -^(jp « is 
to negative.a group consisting of preposition + noun will be dealt with in connection 
with the adverbs (§ 209). 


fr ascend, approach. 
rp undertake, make offering of. 
rd grow. 

w/(w) be new, fresh; | 

m mmt anew, lit. in newness. 
□ inr stone. 

rS cedar (properly ‘ pine ’). 
r/ door. 


rt house, department; iry-ft official, 
one belonging to a department, 
limb, member. 

Wsir Osiris, the god of the dead. 


VOCABULARY 

U kf spirit, soul, double, see below 
p. 172. 

staircase, terrace, hill¬ 
side. 

^ rwdt hard stone, sandstone. 

-a nn 

antiquity, old time, 
var. ^ hrt-hrw daytime, 
var. ^ Smriyo) Upper Egypt, 
var. ^ Ti-mhw Lower Egypt. 


□\\ 


< 0 \\ 




var. I tpy (who is) upon, chief, first. 
nty who, which. 

iwty who not, which not. 
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LESSON XIII Exerc.XIII 

EXERCISE XIII 

{a) Study the follotving sentences from a funerary stela ; ^ 


4_a 

M 

ys 


© □ 
<=»wi 

iWWWA 

rdvn 

wi imy-r 

kit 

m 

brp 

ntt 


Placed 

me the overseer of works 

^ as officer in charge of that which (is) and 



TA 




^ — 

iwtt 

n 

mnf^'i 

n 

ikr'i 


hr ibf 

that which because I was efficient and because 

I was excellent in his heart 

(is) not,® 







<=> 



^\\ 



m A—Q 

Q 

r 

iry-ft {§61) 

nb 

nty 

brf 

tw 

^rP’n'{i) 

more than 

1 official 

any 

who (was) 

with him. 

I undertook 


^ sw ? 111 ^ f 


ku 

m 

rw-prw nw 

ntrw 

Snf{w) Ti-mhw * Ink 

works 

in 

the temples of 

the gods 

of Upper and Lower Egypt. I was 

K 37 


0^ JZ5 



nb 


Umt bnr 

mrwt 


a possessor 

of favour, sweet 

of love. 



^ Louvre C 172, published Sharpe, Eg, Inscriptions^ i. 82. * I.e. chief builder or architect. 

’ * That which is and that which is not i. e. everything. 

* The sign for is here identical with that for *1, from which it is usually distinguished. must not be 

confused with rsw * southsee below in the Sign-list, under M 24-6. 


{b) Transliterate and translate ; 

(4) 


r'\ AWWM^-j 



^ I 




^ The hill-slope in question is presumably that of the Lebanon. 

* Niyw im * those who are there’, a common periphrasis Ibr Uhe dead’. 
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Exerc. XIII EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

(c) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(i) To thy ka, my good lord!* (2) As for Heliopolis, it is the principal city 
of Egypt (3) There is no man void of wrong-doing. (4) This ruler, he 
placed me in front of his children, he made me commander of his army, because 
my hands prospered more than (those of) any servant of his. (5) If thou goest up 
to heaven, behold he is there; if thou goest down to the netherworld, behold he 
is there likewise. (6) He followed his lord when (w) he was in (lit. upon) this 
(foreign) land. (7) If I had heard it, I would have given him gold (fw idnvn'f 
form). 

^ Words spoken by an attendant ofTering wine. 


LESSON XIV 

PREPOSITIONS {continued) 

N.B.— The details of this lesson are intended for reference only. For this 
reason the uses with the infinitive, the ^dmt*f form, etc., have been enumerated, 
although those verb forms belong to a later part of the book. 

§ 161 . Egyptian prepositions are either simple or compound. The simple 
prepositions consist of one word only; those which consist of more than one 
word are called compound. 

The simple prepositions (§§ 162-177) are enumerated in the approximate 
order of their importance; the compound prepositions (§§ 178-181) are classified 
according to their mode of formation. Only the more important and typical 
meanings are given. Note that before verb-forms like idmf and idm-nf the 
Egyptian prepositions must frequently be rendered by an English conjunction, 
exx. m ‘ when’, ir ‘ if’, see above § 155. For further remarks see Add. 

THE SIMPLE PREPOSITIONS 

§ 162 . ^ m, before suffixes 1)^ tm-, indicates position generally, the main 
lines of development being ‘ in ’, ‘ from ’, and the instrumental ‘ with 

1. of place. ‘ In’ a place, house, boat, etc. M lb ‘ in the heart’, r ‘ in 
the mouth’. Not as a rule meaning ‘into’ after verbs of motion, r having 
superseded m in this sense; but m, tkn m, hn m ' approach ’, ‘ draw near to ’. 
So too di m ib ‘ place (a plan) in the heart ’; di. m hr ‘ command ’, ' charge ’, lit. 

‘ place in the face ’. 

2. of time. ‘ In’ this year, day, time. M Smw ‘in the summer’; m dwm 

* 4 . ‘ to-morrow ',m sf' yesterday ’; mgrh ‘ in the night’; m rnpt y ‘ for three years ’.* 
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THE SIMPLE PREPOSITIONS § 

3. of states. Mrhvt, imw ‘ in joy ‘ grief'; m snb ‘ in health ’; m ^t nt ‘ in 
the favour of’. 

4. of manner. M mift ‘ in truth ‘ truly ’; m mmt ‘ anew ’; m mitt ‘ like¬ 
wise 

5. of Hnd, where ‘ consisting of’ is often the best rendering. M inr, dbt 
‘ of stone \ ‘ brick ’; rMw m rnpwt ‘ period of years’. Here may be included the 
partitive use, exx. wf im-sn ‘ one of them ’ (§ 262, i) \ in im-f ‘ bring (some) of it 

6. of equivalence or predication, see above §§ 38. 84. 96. ‘ As ex. ‘ I sailed 

down m si kity-f as the son of a prince ’; * rarely with suffix, ex. it-tn im-i ‘ your 
father, namely myself’.® Also sometimes to define a suffix subject.®* 

7. of instrument. M hpi-i ‘ by my strong arm ’; m sJ}rw-i ‘ by my counsels ’. 
Mh m ‘ fill with ’; fpr m ‘ equip with ’. 

7a. of concomitanee, almost like hn^ ‘together with’, § 171.®** 

8. of separation. Pr m ‘go out from’; ii m ‘return from’; hr m ‘begin 
from ’; Sw m ‘ free from ’. 

9 . idiomatically with verbs. In m ‘ have recourse to ’; ^ irt m ‘ act according 
to ’; ® mA m ‘ seize upon ’; * mdw m ‘ speak against ’; rlq m " know (something) 
of (someone)’ ;* hnm m ‘ join with’; sl}m m ‘gain control over’; sbt m ‘laugh at'. 

10. with infinitive. In various uses as above, ex. m whtn ‘ again ’, lit. ‘ in 
repeating’. Particularly with verbs of movement (below §§304, 2; 331), ex. 
m prt ‘ (engfaged) in going forth ’. 

11. with {d) ‘when’, ex. m wn’f tp U ‘when he was upon earth’ 

(§ I57> *)• (^) ‘^.s’, ‘as truly as’ (almost equivalent to ‘if’), ex. m mrr'tn rnf} 

‘as truly as ye love life’ (§444, 2). (r) ‘though’ (rare): ex, 

msdd ibf ‘ though his heart hates (it) ’.* ipl) curiously, with the m of predica¬ 
tion, almost like a relative clause: ‘ a Iwtp-di-nesu formula m ir 

being what (lit. as) his son made for him ’; see below §§ 444, 3; 454, 4. 

12. with idmtf (doubtful). ‘ When ’, see below § 407, 2. 

§ 163 , <=»?•” originally i|<=> irP form with suffixes <=» r', seldom (]-=> ir-; *® 
at the beginning of sentences (]-=» ir occurs with the meanings ‘as to’ and ‘if’, 
see §§ 149-51. Original signification apparently ‘ to’, ‘towards’. 

1. of place. ‘To’ heaven, the West, Thebes, his abode, etc., with verbs 

of motion. To place an amulet ‘ upon ’ the neck; ‘ at ’ the feet of; make a tomb 

‘at’ the stairway of the great god;^® spr r ‘arrive at’ even of reaching persons,^® 
though n is here usual with other verbs of motion. 

2. of persons. Wp r ‘open the mouth’ r ‘to’ a person, to address him.” 
After verbs of speaking n is far commoner than f 

*25 
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^ Westc, II, 25. 
Sim. Peas, Bi, 93; 
P, Kak, 31, 12. 15. 

* BH, i. 8,7. Sim. 
Munich 4, 6. 

* Cairo 38083 (.5^), 
141. 

** Urk. iv. 651, 10, 
kpsn (§ 436) m m n 
fprw, Sim. Th.T,S, 
iv, p. 10, n. 4. 

BH, i, 8, 12 ; 
Hamm, 114, 12. See 
JEA, 35, 166. 

^ See Rec, 39, 105. 
® See Unt. 4, 107. 

• Urk, iv. 660, 8. 

^ See AZ. 29, 49. 

• Pt, 179; Urk. iv. 
368, 7- 


• Urk. iv. 969, 3. 
Sim. P, Kah. 36, 42 ; 
Eb, 70, 24. 

Cairo 20027. Sim. 
ib. 30048. 20117. 

20225. 30335. 30372* 
Rather differently 
‘such as’, Urk. iv.46, 
7; 198, 3. 

“ See G. Roeder, 
Die Praeposition 
Berlin 1904. 

So before noun, 
Hark* 763. 

** 275; Petr. 

Court, 22, 2; Men- 
thuw. 18. 

M.u.K, 9, 3. 

“ Sehekkhu 8. 

Westc. 7, 13; 

Lac. TR. ii, i. 
Sh.S. 81. 

1® R after in*sn^ see 
Lac. TR. 33, 15. 29, 
qu. §436. 
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* Sin. R 20. 

* Urk, iv. iio6, 9. 
=* Peas. Bi, 31. 

Grijf. Stud. 57. 

^ Rhind 45. Sim, 
Hamm. 191, 4. 


® Urk.xv. 1211,15. 

• Eb. 36, 5. 

Sin. B 256; P. 
Kah. 6, 12; Urk. iv. 
970, I; Ann. 37, pi. 
a, 15- 

• See VoG. Bauer^ 
p. 101-2. 

• Urk. iv. T120, I, 

Sim. r ‘arrears 

against’y BH. i. 8, 17, 

10 BH. i. 8, 7. Sim. 
Sin. B 17. 243; Peas. 
R3; 33; Sh.S. 

>57, qu- h >54- 
T. Cam. 4. 

Eb. 18, 14. Sim. 
ib. 19, 21; 21, II ; 
60, 15. 

Urk. iv. 974, 4. 
Siut 5, 22. 
Pakeri 5. Sim. 
Sit 4 t 1, 266; Eb. 46, 
21, qu. 5157, 4; P. 
AflA. 29 , 43 ,qa. 5326 . 

>* Brit. Mus. 614, 
12. Sim. Hamm, no, 
4 ; Th. T. S. iii. 26, 
12. 

Rather differently, 
Peas. B I, 104. 

>* Hamm. 114, 8; 
Urk. iv, 617, 9. 


>» See Gunn, Stu- 
diesj ch. 9. 


3. of time. R tr n ‘at time of’;' r tnw rnpt ‘every year’ (§ loi); r nw, 
‘ at the (right) time ’; * r hrw ^ ‘ for (extending over) four days 

4. of purpose or futurity. R m‘to what purpose ? ’ (§ 496); r hity-f ‘ to be 
prince ’, see §§ 84. 122. 332. Also with verbs, it r ‘ come for ’, hib r ‘ send for 

5. of measurement. 10 r 10 r 10 ' ten by ten by ten (cubits) 

6. of respect. Speak, report, concerning’; sbi r ‘teach about’ (§ 84); r hp 
‘ according to law 'Ir ‘ as to ’, see § 149. 

7. of comparison. ‘ More than ’ after adjectives, adverbs, and verbs, see §§ 50. 
207. Also in ri/ r smnt ‘ too many to record ’; ® stomach too heavy r wnm ‘ to 
eat For the abbreviation characteristic of Egyptian comparisons see § 506, 4. 

8. of separation. Hrw-r ‘ apart from ’ (§ 179) ; hip r ‘ conceal from ’; stn r 
‘ distinguish from ’; rh, sii r ‘ know ’, ‘ discern ’ one ‘ from another 

9. of opposition. 'Irt r ‘act against’.® Of debts, ip r ‘ charge against’.® 

10. with infinitive. Besides other uses (e.g. above 7) very common of 

futurity, ex. iwf r sdm ‘ he shall hear ’, see below § 332. Also of purpose, ex. 
r sij.rt ‘ i'' order to overthrow his enemies’.'® Further, after particular 

verbs: ib ‘wish’, ex. ^ tCmt ‘I wish to save 

Egypt’;" dwi, ex. dwrk r sin-st ‘ thou shalt rub it early in the 

morning ’, lit. ‘ thou shalt use the morning to rub it ’; snd r ‘ fear to ’; sbi r 
‘ teach to ’.'* 

11. with tdmf. (a) ‘ so that \ ex. s^m-k m mw r htp ib’k 

‘ mayst thou have access to water so that thy heart may be satisfied ’.'* (^) ‘ until ’, 
ex. ‘ the king loved me .... ^ sdif m htp r i^tf until he 

went in peace to his horizon ’.'® (c) ‘ more than’, see above § 157, 3." (d) ‘accord¬ 
ing as ’ ex. r mrrf ‘ according as he desires ’.'* (e) ‘ if in the form ir, 

see § 150. 

12. with idm-nf. (a) ‘until’, see above § 156. (p) ‘if’, in the form ir, see 

§ 151- 

13. with idmtf. ‘ Until see below § 407, i. 

§ 164 . — n, before nouns not infrequently written ^ and consistently so in 
certain papyri of early Dyn. XVIII, often wrongly transcribed as — by modern 
scholars; '* before suffixes always ; in some rare instances written at the 
beginning of the sentence, see §§ 148, 5; 155 end. Indicates the person or 
thing affected. 

I. of dative. ‘To’ a person, so with rdi ‘give’, Jze/^'hand over’. Dd, smi 
n ‘ speak ’, ‘ report to ’. Also with other verbs : wd n ‘ command ’; sdm n 
‘ hearken to ’, ‘ obey ’ a person ; hib, in n ‘ send ’, ‘ bring to ’. Hence of motion: 
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hi * go down ‘ go iw ‘ come ’ « ‘ to ’ a person, whereas r is used of movement 
‘ to ’ or ‘ towards ’ a 

2. of advantage. 'Ir ‘ to make ’ (something) « ‘ for ’ a person ; absolutely, ir 
n ‘ act on behalf of ’, ‘ help ’; ‘ nfr^ n ‘ good ’, ‘ useful for 

3. of the person interested. For example after imperatives, see § 337, 2. 

4. of possession', ‘belonging to’. See above §114, i. 

5. of cause. Rm n ‘ weep at ’ a thing; * n hkr ' through hunger ’; * a judge 
deaf n dbiw ‘for the sake of rewards So n-mrwt, n-Cit-n, below § 181. 

6. with certain verbs. Dg n ‘ look at ’.® Hsf n ‘ punish lit. ‘ ward off for ’. 

7. in certain expressions. N ha, iidt ‘ in the sun ’, ‘ the dew 

8. of time. N ibd 2 ' within two months ’; ’ « zanzat ' in an hour ’; * n dt 
‘ for ever 

9. with idm-f. ‘ Because’; ex. above §§ 157, 4 end. 

1 o. with non-verbal clause introduced by an independent pronoun, ‘ because ’, 

‘ for See above § 154. 

Obs. For n after adjectives, see above § 141, and as component of the idm'wf 
form, see §411, 2. 


^ VoG. Bamr, p. 
101. 


® Peas, B I, 25; 
Nav. 64, 16. 

* Sin. B 151; Urk, 
iv. 665, II. 

‘ Urk. iv. 118, 16. 

® Sin. B279; Peas. 
B 2, 106. 

« SeeAZ. 31, 51. 

’ S/t. S. 168. 

* C/r/i. iv. 751, 16; 
Arm. 103, 7. 

» i. 25, 6. 


§ 165 . f hr, more rarely ^ alone,’® with suffixes ^ hr' or occasionally 
signified originally ‘ upon 

1. of place. Strictly ‘upon’: the ground, a road, a chariot, a bed. Hr mw 
hr ti ‘ on water and on land ’. I followed hr rdzvy'i ‘ on my feet ’, i. e. ‘ on foot ’. 
But often much more indefinitely: hr rs, mht ‘ to the south ’, ‘ north ’; hr l}t ki 
‘ up a high tree ’; hr sbi ‘ at (or ‘ through ’ ?) the gate ’; hr Kmt ‘ in Egypt 
So with various verbs : sn, szvi hr ‘ pass by ’; hms hr dmi ‘ besiege a town ’, lit. 
‘ sit down at’.’* Also figuratively : hr ib-k ‘ in thy heart’.’* 

2. of provenience. Nbw hr liist ‘gold from the desert-land’. Honey hr 
pr-hd ‘ from the Treasury’.’** 'It hr ‘ come from 

3. of privation. Despoil i^zurC) the poor man ‘ of ’ {Jtr) his property; ’* vapw-hr 
‘ excepted from ’ (§ 179). 

4. of time (rare). Hr ibd 2 ‘ in two months He makes a delay hr hrzv ) 
‘ for three days ’.’* 

5. of occasion. Pr hr ^rzv ‘ come forth at the voice’. 

6. distributively, Latin per. They give a loaf hr zaf im nb ‘ each of them 

7. of cause (very common). Htp, hr hr ‘pleased’, ‘content on account of’ 
something. 'Ib dzv hr ‘heart sad concerning’, rs tp hr ‘vigilant concerning’, 
mhy hr ‘ neglectful about ’ something. Hs hr ‘ praise for ’ something. Hib, ii 
hr ‘ send (a letter) ’, ‘ come concerning ’ something. Also of barter, rdi ‘ give ’ 


SttU I, 373 foil. 
passim, 

“ Sin. B95. 173. 
193; Leb. 131 . Once 
only, ihr^f see p. 209, 
n. 6. 


Sin. B 36. 

Urk. iv. 3. 

Peas. B I, 104. 

Mar, Kam. 33. 

Semnak Disp. 2, 
8 ; 4, 8; Urk. iv. 767, 

3- 

Peas. B I, 332. 


Sh.S. 174, 

** Urk. iv. iiiOf 16. 


*• Siui I, 390. 394. 
Sim. P. Kah. 12, 9. 
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^ Siut I, 274. 292. 
296; Rhind 02. 

* Berl. AL i. p. 
258, 21. 

» Leb, 24. 

* Rhind 25. Sim. 
ib. 24. 26. 


* Urk, iv. 766, 2. 
But also ‘ mention hr 
m>f *by its name*. 
Arm. 103, 3. 

® Westc. II, 24. 


^ BH. i. 8, 10, qu. 

§ 300- 


® Urk. iv. 740. Sim. 
ih . 745, 12; Siut I, 
3o8;.r^»«.37,pl.2,i5. 

B117. Sim. 
Peas. B I, 11-2 ; Urk. 
iv. 3. 3 ; 654, 5; Eb. 
37, 10. 17. 


In hr tp-k ‘ at thy 
head hr rdwy^k ‘ at 
(or *by’) thy feet’, 
JEA. 27, 144. 

Westc. 4, 7. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 4, 7. 

Peas. R 47, qu. 
p. 79^ top. 


’2 Sin. B 113. 182. 
** Sin. B 174, qu. 
§ 44. 3- 

Eb. 102, 13. Sim. 
ib. 102, 5. 


« AZ. 47, PI. I 
(p. 88), 2. 


this hr ‘ for ’ that.' Again fhi hr ‘ fight on behalf of ’; ® hs/ hr ‘ protect lit. 
‘ ward off on account of’.® Note further sbl hr ‘ rebel against ’ the king. 

8. of addition. Gsf hr-f'its half is (added) to it’.' So too for purposes of 
co-ordination, ex. hr hyt ‘wind upon (i.e. and) rain ’; see above § 91, i. ^bn 
hr ‘ mixed with ’. Ps, wrh, wt hr ‘ cook ’, ‘ anoint ‘ bandage with ’ something. 

9. of marks. Hr rn ‘ having upon it the name ' \ ^ hr btm ‘ having upon it 
the seal’.® A very curious use, cf. Engl, ‘all over snow’, ‘cow in calf’. 

10. with infinitive, properly ‘ on’ or ‘ while ’ of a concomitant act, ex. ivn'l hr 
hns'f' I returned (on) accompanying him’.' This use leads to extensive develop¬ 
ments, see below § 319. Also referring to past events, probably as an extension 
of use 2 above, ex. His Majesty returned hr sbrt Rtnw ‘from (or ‘after’) over¬ 
throwing (or ‘having overthrown’) Retjnu’.® 

11. with Mm'f, ‘because’, ex. hr mu'f wi ‘because he sees 

me ’.® 


§ 166 . ^ hr, less often a, with suffixes ^ hr', ‘under’. 

1. ‘under’ the sky, the feet, etc. Rarely, however, simply ‘at’.®* 

2 . ‘ under’, ‘ carrying’ a load. Hr inw, mt-r ‘bringing tribute’, ‘presents’; 
the crocodile departed hr'f ‘ carrying him off ’;fields hr it ‘ under corn’." With 
verbs itp, mh hr ‘ loaded ’, ‘ filled with ’. 

3. metaphorically, in various uses. Loaded hr mirw ‘ with sorrows ’; lands 
hr rkvt ‘ in joy’. Hr dbcwt'i ‘ under my seal ’; hr st-hr'f ‘ under his charge ’. 
Hr shp sf}r ‘ under (i. e. influenced by) the counsel ’, ‘ will ’ of someone. This 
state (sini) which I was ‘in’, hr-f, lit. ‘ under it’.'® Also of cause', tired hr !tmt 
iwt ‘ through long journeying ’." 

§ 167 . ^ ‘ with ’ or ‘ near ’ someone. Restricted to a limited set of uses. 

1. ‘ Under’ a king. Hr hm n ‘(Year....) under the Majesty of’, very 
frequent. So too hswt nt J}r nsw ‘favours (of) under the king’ (§ 158, i); imsby 
hr ‘ honoured with ’ a god, etc. 

2. ‘To’ a person. Dd br ‘speak to’ a person, his children, etc. Hprt br'i 
‘ what happened to me ’.'* Gods give health, etc. ‘ to me ’. 

3. ‘ By ’ of the agent (rare). See above § 39, end. 

Obs. For the related particle hr see § 239 ; and for the perhaps different br as 
component of the sdm hr'f form see below § 437 . 

§ 168 . X in, less frequently has as sole function to express the agent 
(‘ by ’ someone) after verbs, chiefly the infinitive (§ 300) and the various passive 
forms (§ 39, end). It cannot be clearly distinguished from the particle in (§ 227 ), 
in connection with which it will be dealt with further. Very much more doubtful 
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is the question whether it is at all connected with the preposition n, of which, as 
we have seen (§ 164), the rare initial form is in. 

Obs. For the possibly different in which serves to form the idmnn'f see §4*7. 

§ 169 . so written apparently for reasons of symmetry in place of the 

much rarer means properly ‘ face to face with 

1. ‘in front of’. Him who is ‘opposite thee’, i.e. with whom thou art 
talking.* Dd }}ft ‘speak with’, ‘ say to’, not uncommon.® Especially also ^ft-hr 
‘before the face of’ (§ 178). 

2. ‘ in accordance with ’. Act si pn ‘ according to this writing ’; * ^ly 

‘ according to measure ’; * respect him ^prt np ‘ in proportion to what has 
accrued to him ’.* 

3. ‘ as well as ’ (very rare). Male and female slaves }}ft krdwsn ‘ as well as 
their children ’.* 

4. of time. Year 43....^/ hit-sp 2 j ‘corresponding to year 25’ in the 
Oryx nome.* 

5. with infinitive, ‘at the time of’, ‘when’. Words to be recited iyft wih 
phrl ‘when applying remedies’.® 

6. with idmf, {a) ‘ when ’ (common). Exx. hfi hss'f ‘ when he is 

humble ’; ® bfi ‘ when he was ill ’.*® {B) ‘ according as 

‘in proportion as’ (seldom), exx. not high-tempered bfi wsr-ip) ‘in 

proportion as I was powerful ’; ** I built it bfi furr'f ‘ according as he 

desired’.’® 

7. with § 4 nt'n'f. ‘According as’; an ex. above § 156. 

8. with id'mt'f (doubtful). ‘ When ’; see below § 407, 2. 

§ 170 . £(| mip‘^ sometimes £, hardly ever with suffixes,’®** expresses likeness. 

1. of resemblance. ‘Like’ a dream, the will of god, etc.; mi m ‘like 

what ? ’, ‘ how ? ’ (§ 496). So often in similes, ex. T 

s itw m ‘ I W'ls like a man caught in the dusk’.’® For the abbreviation 
sometimes found in comparisons, see below § 506, 4. 

2. of conformity. He went down mi nt-ff ‘ according to his habit ’; ’* act mi 
wdt ‘ according to commands ’; mi ntt r hp ‘ according to what is lawful ’.’* 

3. ‘as well as’ (seldom). Exx. hy n'k mi nbt-r- 4 r 

‘hail to thee as well as (to) the lady of the universe’ S'^b 

‘ day as well as night ’.” 

4. with infinitive in the meaning ‘ like ’.’® 

5. with idmf. (a) ‘ as when ’, ex. his rays illuminate the two lands 
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168 


* Pt, 79. Sim. Urk, 
iv. 26, 15. 

* Sin. R67; B 367; 
Urk. iv. 36, 16; 649, 
H- 

* Meir ii. 6. 

< 328. 

* Pi. 180. 


® Urk. iv. 665. 


’ Bff. i. 8, 3. 

* Ed, I, 10. Sim. 
97i 4 ; 

734,15; 742, 4 ; 757 » 

15- 

• Pt. 76. Sim. Leb, 
T47; Siui I* 397; 
Urk, iv. 743, 3. 

» P. Kah, 13, 34- 
Brit. Mas. 614,9; 
cf. Peas, B I, 214. 

** Pt/eh ^j, 31. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 116, 17. 


i*»il/rinearlyO.K., 
see Sign-list, W 19. 
Examples, IVb. 

ii. 36, 9- 


” Sin, B 354. Sim. 
ib. 118. 


** IVesU. 3, 3. II. 
Urk, iv. 1088. 


Sin, B374. Sim. 
Urk, iv. 368, I. 

Mar. Abyd. ii. 
39, 33. Sim. ib, 13. 

Exx. Zeb. 131. 
133.138; ^^.53,32; 
108, 3. 
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* Urk. iv. 806. Sim. 
ib. 687, 13; Sin, B 
225; Peas, Bi, 242. 
244; Leb, 137 - 141- 

* Leb, 150. Sim. 
Urk, iv. 753, 7. 9. 

5 P.AaA.28,2; 35, 
9 ; 36,52- 


‘ Urk, iv. 839, 16; 
842,4. 15; 862, 14. 


® Eb, 40, 8. Sim. 
Peas, R128. 

® Exx. P, Kah. 28, 
43; 29, 22; 31, I ; 
35 . 15; Situ I, 293. 
294. 307. 

’ Westc, 7, 3. 


® Urk. V. 12. Sim. 
1, 317, qu. 5157, 
I; Lac. TR, 5, 6. 

® Westc, 10, 8. 15. 
22. 

Urk, iv. 697. 
Hamm, no, 3. 

*2 Urk, 1077, 9; cf. 
Sin, B 59. 

” Pt- 135 ' 

See PSBA, 25, 

334 - 


Erm. Hymn, 12, 
3 - 4 ; M. I- 
Sin, R 45. 

” Westc. 10,10, 

24. 

Urk, iv. 160, 12. 
” BH, i. 25, 101-2. 


2® Exx. Z). II. 
18. 48. 


mi wbn Rf ‘as when Re< shines’.^ (p) ‘according as’, ex. wi dd'k 

‘according as thou sayest’especially in the phrase b»k im 

‘ according as this thy humble servant desires ’.® 

6. with bdm'n'f (rare). See above, § 156. 

7. with the passive idm-f. See below, § 423, 3. 

8. with the form (doubtful). See below, § 407, 2. 

9. with non-verbal clause introduced by an independent pronoun. See 
above, § 154. 

§ 171 . hnf ‘together with’, in Dyn. XVIII rarely written J— hn.^ 

1. ‘ together with ’ someone, less commonly something. So too with verbs, 
mdw hnf ‘ talk with ’, fhi hnf ‘ fight with ’. Never ‘ with' of instrument, which is m. 

2. of co-ordination, where English has ‘and’; see above §91, i. 

3. with infinitive. Sometimes found curiously to continue an injunction, 

where English uses a finite form, ex.. .° 1 . 

hnf rdit n-f phrt ‘ thou shalt make.and shalt give (lit. with giving) to him 

remedies ’.® So frequently in letters, contracts, etc., where however hnf may co¬ 
ordinate an infinitive with a preceding infinitive;® for a further development of this 
construction see § 300, Obs. Also continuing construction with ^r-l-inf., ex. tw-f 
hr wnm .... hnf swri ‘ he eats .... and drinks lit. ‘ with drinking ’.’ 

4. with idm-f (rare), ex. on that day on which the enemies .... were 

destroyed hnf shkrtw sif Hr'^asA (lit. with) his son Horus 

was caused to rule ’.* 

§ 172 . hi ‘ behind ’, derived from a noun hi ‘ back of head ’. 

1. ‘behind ’ a person.® Nw hi ‘ look behind ’ oneself; fn hi ‘ turn behind ’ 
oneself, i. e. turn back; iwt ‘ come behind ’, * take .unawares ’, of evils; hi ti 
‘ behind bread ’, i. e. ‘ at meals ’.‘® 

2. ‘around*. Phr hi inb ‘move around a wall’.*® So too frequently si hi 
‘ a protection around ’ a person, where however there may be a sense of envelop¬ 
ing from behind, as with wings, etc. 

§ 173 . ® ip, an old word for ‘ head ’, is used as a preposition meaning ‘ upon ’ 
in certain phrases; ‘ upon thee ’ ** is a quite exceptional writing with 

the suffix. Most commonly ip ti ‘ upon earth ’, i. e. living. Also wriyw tp inb 
‘ watchers upon the wall ’; ** the child came forth tp fwy'sy ‘ upon her hands ’, i. e. 
upon the hands of the midwife; ** and others.** 

§ 174 . b^t, rarely written once *^^,*® seems akin to a word for 

‘ face ’ and signifies properly ‘ in front ’. 

I. ‘in front of’, mainly in a tag applied to the Pharaoh 
kiw fnbw nb ‘ in front of the souls of all living 
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2. ' among with the notion of ‘ foremost among So with stn ‘ dis¬ 
tinguish stp ‘ choose ’ * ‘ among ’ a number. Rdi ‘ give ’ something ‘ out of ’ one’s 
possessions.* Also as a mathematical term.® 

3. in certain expressions. Pr hnt ‘ issue from ’ of a child as engendered by 
father; ® rdi ib\f') f}nt ‘ pay attention to’, lit. ‘ place the heart in front of 

§ 175 . means ‘ through ‘ pervading ’. The fear of Pharaoh is 

f}iswt ‘ throughout the foreign lands ’; * the influence of the god is hi fwt 
‘ pervading the members ’ of his spouse.* 

§ 176 . 3 . derived from a stem meaning ‘ end signifies ‘ since ’. 

1. mainly of time. Dr rk ‘ since the time of’; dr ntr ‘since (the time of) 
the god ’.'* 

2. of cause. Scarcely except in the phrase ‘since’, ‘because’ (§223). 

3. with idmf ‘Since’ of time, exx. ms'twf ‘since he was 

born’ m-hb-n Ti-mhw Ht-wcrt 
‘ since the Asiatics were in Avaris of Lower Egypt ’.*** 

4. with sdmtf. ‘ Since ’, but also strangely ‘ before ’, ‘ until ’, § 407, i. 

§ 177 . +^''9 imytwp old imywtip varr. means 

‘ between ’, and possibly had its origin in the fem. dual of the adjective imy 
‘ being in ’ (§ 79). In Dyn. XVIII it is sometimes preceded by the preposition r, 
for which rare earlier instances substitute m\ exx. r-imytw, 

m-imywtip m-imytwP 

1. ‘between’ two things, ex. imytw bity ‘between two bushes’.*^ Also 
followed by r, ex. imytw ^>st tn r Nhrn ‘ between this country and Nahrin 

2. ‘in the midst of’, ex. r-imytw srw ‘in the midst of the nobles’;** even 
with a sing., imytw didi'f ‘ in the midst of its head ’.** 

This preposition occurs also with the ending 'tiy, which may be a very rare 
suffix-pronoun, see § 34, Obs. 3.*** Exx. iwytw-ny ‘between them ’, i.e. the 

obelisks; ** +^TtT , imytwny hpdw-k ‘ between thy buttocks ’, lit. ‘ between 

them, thy buttocks ’.** The construction may also be r-imytw-ny .... r ... . 
‘ between.and.’ ** 

COMPOUND PREPOSITIONS 

§ 178 . For definition see § i6i. The present list lays no claim to completeness. 
A. Prepositions formed by the addition of a noun to one of the 
simple prepositions. —In a few cases the genitival adjective «(_y) is added 
when the governed word is a noun, but is absent when a suffix follows. 

n ib (ri) ‘for the sake (lit. ‘heart’) of’.*’ With sdmf, ‘in order that’ (rare).** 
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> Exx. Sitit I, 272 ; 
Sinai 181 ; Urk. iv. 
298, 9. 

» BH, i. 25, 10. 

lOI. 

■ Urk. iv. 888, 7. 

• Siut I, 276. 

® PSBA. 16, 204; 
Siui 1, 286. 

• Bersk. i. 33; Urk, 
iv. 161. 228 ; cf. Pt, 
630. 

^ P, Kah. 29, 37; 
35, ”• *5; Louvre 
C 55; Urk, iv. 1093, 2. 

® Sin, B 44. Sim. 
Siut I, 268 ; Adm, 3, 
I- 3: 7 > 9: IT. 

138,1. 

• Urk, iv. 221. 

Urk, iv. 1092, 3. 
Sim. ib. 86, 4; Leyd. 

V4, 13. 

Sin. R 93 = B 69. 
Sim. Urk, iv. 95, 16, 
qn.Si55;J'52,6;994, 

3- 

Urk, iv. 390, 7. 
Sim. ib, 157, 7, qu. 

§157, 2- 

« Eb, 30, I. 

'* 57 , 7 *. 

Sin, B5. 249. 

Sin. R 28; Urk, 
iv. 894, 2. 

iv. 131. 365. 
Urk, iv. 287, 7. 
AZ, 57, 7*. 

“ Eb, 108, 14. 

2* Sin. R 28. Sim. 
i/ri.iv. 365,4; 894,2. 
2^* AZ, 69, 29, 12. 

” Urk. iv. 131, 8. 
Sim. f^. 12; B249. 

“ Eb, 30,1. 

*** Allen prefers to 
regard this ny as the 
adverb of $ 205, 1, see 

AJSL 44, 123. 

2* iv. 362, 15. 
« P. Kah, 3, 35. 
Sim. Eb, 108, 14. 

*« Urk, V. 68, 5. 
Sim. mdmywti-ny AZ. 
57. 7*. 


2 ^ With noun, Z. 
Z>., Berlin bowl; with 
suffix, BJd. ii. 7; Urk. 
iv. 1164, 11; Ledr. 
22, 5. 

*8 Eb. 91, 16. 
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^ 270; D,el 

B. 16. 24, 

» P,Kah, 13, 25. 

® I, 294, cf. 

306. 

< ^2. 58, i6* 

» Th. T, S. ii. 36, 


17; 37 » 31 - 34 - 


* 6'^.6'. 16; Urk,\y, 
ii 7 » 13- 
’ 5 'zW 1, 295. 

® Urk, iv. 123, 10. 
Sim. Siut ij 299; 
Brit. Mus. 614, 5; 
Sin. B 240. 269. 

® P. Kah. 28, 12; 
29, 26. 30. 

10 Brit. Mus. 614, 6. 
“ Sin. B 203. Sim. 
Eb. I, 8. 14; Pt. 299. 
12 R. IH. 26, 12. 

“ Sh. S. 22; Leb. 
\o\ Eb. 20^ 23; 69,17. 


Adni. 2, 4. Sim. 
ib, 3, 4 ; Bersh. i. 14, 
2 ; with inf. Pt. 644. 
** Menthuw, 13. 
Urk. iv. 62, 6. 
Sim. ib. 1104, 6. 15. 
Siut 1, 272. 277. 

304- 

Bersh. i. 14, 5 ; 
Budge, p. 292, 16; 
Urk.xy.%Ti, 15 i 93 'i 
8; 1094, 10. 

Peas. R 122 ; cf. 
Urk, iv. 1104, 12. 

2® L. D. iii. 228 bis. 


2 » Sin . B 253. 263. 
22 Cairo 20542, a 7 ; 
P . Pet . ijj 6 Bf 8 ; Urk , 
iv. 776, 14. 

® Brit. Mus. 614, 7 ; 
Cairo 200ii, 4. 

2< Urk . iv. 116, 2. 

25 Urk . iv. 66, 16. 

26 Sin . B 280. Cf. 
Urk , iv. 1024, 12. 

See JEA. 27, 146. 
28 Cart.-NewB. 
Th . IV , PI. II ; Cairo 
34019, 14. 

2® Urk . iv. 367, 17. 
5 ® Cart.-Newb. 
7 h . IV , PI. II. 

51 Urk . iv. 835, 12. 

52 Cairo 34019, 14. 
55 Sin . R 32. 80. 

5 ^ Westc. 6, 24; 
Rhind , title. 

55 Sin , B 108. Sim. 
Siut I, 151; Cairo 
2053T, of. 

56 Sinai 90, 16. 

52 IV. 1104, 14. 

58 Cairo 20318; 
iv. 808, 16. 

39 Sin . R 87 ; Urk . 
iv. 711, 2. 

6® Sin. B 48; BH. 
i. 25, 103-4; Urk .' w . 
1092, 8. 

^1 B194; Urk . 

iv. 1095, 5. 

62 Urk . iv. 766, 3. 


‘in return for’, ‘as payment for’,Warn 
with the same meaning as m-isw.^ 
lit, ‘ in the hand of ’ is common in various meanings. 

1. ‘ together with ’ a person (like hnf). X came m-f Y ‘ with Y ’; * thy heart 

is ni-f-k ‘ with thee Htm m-f ‘ contract with ’ someone.'' 

2. ‘in the possession, charge of’; my portion of everything being m-f'i ‘in 
my hand 

3. ‘ from ’: a letter ‘ from ’ a person; ® bring something ‘ from ’ someone ; ** 
nhm, nd m-f ‘ rescue ’, ‘ save from ’;" ndnd m-f ‘ inquire from 

4. ‘ through ’, ‘ because of’ someone or something: hpr m-f ‘ happen through ’ 

i. e, ‘ be done by ’; m-f shrtv ti ‘ because of the state of the land Especially 

also in the phrase El'll ' seeing that ’ (below § 223). 

^ r-f ‘beside’, ‘near’, var. ^“7° is uncommon. His soul shall live 

r-f nb-r-dr ‘ beside the lord of the universe 

^"7^ hr-f («) ‘ under the hand of’, ‘ in the charge of’." 
m-fb ‘ in the company of’, ‘ together with ’." 

equality with’," ‘at the level of’.*® 

^ JVfevlT?* m-bih-^ usually written or ^r-c, lit. ‘in the foreskin (?) of’, 
a very common preposition for ‘ in the presence of ’, mainly in the presence of 
respected personages. An extended form is ^^* 7 ° 

w-m ‘among’ people, very common;*® varr. ,^,** and even 

Perhaps a simple reduplication of m (§ 162), cf. below, p. 134. 
tp-niif («) ‘accompanying’, ‘escorting’, lit. ‘on the temple of’.*' 

r-miw (n) ‘in the sight of’,*® var. ■=='^^.** 

r-rfit 'to the knowledge of ',®" varr. *=**5*11 literal sense 

may be ‘ so that .... may know ’, see p. 304, n. i. 

m-hiw I. ‘ in the neighbourhood of’ a person or place;®® 2. ‘ at 
the time of’ someone.®^ 

m-hU ‘ in front of ’: he placed me m-hit hrdw'f ‘ in front of his children ’; ®® 
to shrink ‘at the prospect of’ work.®® 

r-h)t ‘ in front of’, ‘ before ’, temporally; ®' but also locally ‘ in front of’ 

a person.®® 

hr-hit ‘ before ’; bhs hr-hd ‘ flee before ’; ®® ‘ in front of’ i.e. superior in 
rank to; ®® ‘ in front of ’ in a procession.®' Also temporally ‘ before ’.®* 
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‘in excess of’: offerings ‘in excess of’ what existed before.^ 
So also : (a) ‘ in addition to ’; • (^) ‘ over and above ’ i. e. 

‘ except ’, less common.® 

lit. ‘before the face of’. ‘In front of’ someone, opposed to h 
‘ behind ’; * ‘ before ’ someone, i.e. before someone’s eyes.® Hft-hr-n ‘ in presence 
of’ the entire land.® 

m-hr{^y)-ib ‘in the midst of’, varr. (common), ‘in the 

midst of’ a number of people.® 

lit. ‘ in exclusion of’: (i) in the phrase hr-kivf, which 

appears to mean ‘exclusively unique’;® (2) in phrases like nn wn 

hr-Jiwf ‘ there is none beside him ’; (3) also elsewhere as ‘ beside ’ or ‘ except ’, 

ex. none survived hr-^wi ‘except me’.” 

r-Jjft ‘ in front of’ (rare).'® With the same sense 

‘ in the absence of’, ‘without’; ‘without 

him ’;the palace is m-bntt bikw'f ‘ without its tribute ’.” 

m-}}nt lit. ‘ in the face of’ (rare); ‘within ’ the palace; also ‘ out of’, 
ex. gold brought m-bnt T/sty ‘ out of Nubia ’.'® 

m-bsfw ‘at the approach of’, ‘in meeting’ someone," var. 
r-bt ‘under the authority of’, lit. ‘at the staff of’,'® less correctly 

written 

‘ after ’, ‘ accompanying ’, var. (very common). 

1. of place', the princes nty m-bt'f ‘who were with (or ‘accompanying’) 
him ’; ®® m-bt swtwt'f ‘ accompanying his promenades ’ in his chariot.®' 

2. of time (frequent); ‘ after ’ death, old age, etc.; m~bt nn ‘ after this ’. 

3. with infinitive, always ‘ after ’.®® 

4. with idm'f. Really always ‘ after ’, but often equally well translated as 

‘ when ’. Exx. His Majesty raged m-bt sdm'f st ‘ when he heard it ’; ®® 

f, ^ ff^ Gdi ‘ now when he approached Djedi ’, 

the palanquin was set down.®' So too when the main verb refers to the future, 
exx. the priest shall give offerings ^-bi ‘ after he has gone 

forth ’ having performed ceremonies in the temples; ®® *»-bt 

htp hm n ntr pn ‘now after the Majesty of this god is satisfied’ with his offerings, 
one shall cause to go forth, etc.®* Note that when the clause with m-bt precedes 
the main clause, the preposition is usually, though not universally,®' introduced 
by ir (§ 149) or by the particle ^^ (§ 239); b^ 's used when the main verb is past, 
and ir when the main verb is future.®'* 
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> D. el B. (XI) i. 
24; Urk. iv. 188, 2. 
Sim. P.Kah, 17, 14. 

* Urk. iv. 843, II. 

* iv. 1108, 14. 

^ Westc, 10, 7. 14. 
2 2. Sim. Bersk. i. 

18, 3. 

® Siut I, 272 ; P, 
/VA iii6b, 21; Sh,S. 
176; B I, 280. 

* Urk. iv. 2, 2. 

^ Sin. B200; Sh.S. 
loi. 131; Pr. 2, 2. 

Renni 1,1. 

* Bersh. i. 15; ii.13, 
16; Urk. iv. 18, 10. 

® ^/r>6. iv. 942. Cf. 
Siut i. 214-15. 

26,155. See 
too JEA. iii. 241-3. 

“ Sh. S. 108. Sim. 
Ikhtm. 9. 

” Urk. iv. 893, 17. 
AZ. 61, 92. 


** Sin. R 68. Sim. 
Mill. 2, 4; Urk. iv. 
390, 9- 

Adm. 10, 4. 

Urk. iv. 603, 8. 
Sim. ib. 357, 13. 

Ikhern. 4. 

Lac. TR. 43, I ; 
Budge, p. 12, 2 ; 46, 
12; 137, 12. 

Urk. iv. 54, 10; 
55, 15; 453,9; 1044, 

13. 

Urk. iv. 1021, 4. 

T. Cam. 3. Sim. 
Sin. R 23 ; B 244; 
Kopt. 12, 3, 2. 

Urk. iv. 3, 6. 

“ Siut I, 278; Eb. 
41,1.9; 59,11} 63, 
14; Urk. iv. 916, 2. 

Urk. iv. 139, 10. 
Sim. Pr. 2, 3. 


** Wff/c. 7,13. Sim. 
lb. 8, 22. 

*® Siut 1,308, Sim. 
ib. 298; P.Kah. 3, 
32; Westc. 3, 2; II, 
26; Eb. 56, 21; 76, 
13; 97,3* 

Urk. iv. 768. Sim. 
P.Kah. 22, 8; 29, 
18; ^'^.87,9; 88,14. 

” P. Kah. 3, 32 ; 
Urk. iv. 836, 6; Ann. 
37, pi. a, 26. 

Exception, Ann. 

43, 19, 35* 
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‘ P. Kah. 4, 3 ; 
Cairo 20541, a lo; 
Urk. iv. 3, 3; 5,4. 

2 P, Kah. 3, 34 ; 
Eb, 91, 16-7 ; 96, 21. 

* Brit. Mus. 614, 5. 
6; Cairo 20512,^ 4. 

* With n before 
noun, Sh. S. 43. 175. 
Without«, Si^. B 50. 

283. 

® See AZ. 59, 61. 

« See^’Z. 25, 33-4. 
117. Sim. Lac. 
TR. 17, 31 ; AZ. 57, 
107. 

^ Sin. B 283. 
^Sh.S. 175. 

* Siut I, 278. 317; 
Sin. B 245 ; Urk. iv. 
651, 17; 653, 10. 

Sin. B 227. 

Sin. B 239. 242. 

*2 Urk. iv. 971, II. 
« P.Kah. 27, 9. 
Mill. I, II; Sin. 
B 7 ; Peas. B i, 244; 
Eeb. 131. 

Sin. R 31; Eb. 
60, 15. 

« Sh.S. 180. 

” Eb. 31 , 13. Sim. 
ib. 41, 16; Siuf I. 
298.313; E.Kah. 35, 
22 ; Urk. V. 95, 4. 

** Urk. iv. 112, 2; 
146, 14; 383, 15; 
975 , 2. 

7, 5. 

Urk. iv. 138, 16; 
661, 12. 

21 iv. 1104,13. 

22 Louvre C 52. 

2^ i/>'^.iv. 38 , 2 ; 9 I 2 , 
13;/?. elB. 134, left; 
Berl. leather, i, 16. 

2* II, 8; 

43. 33 - 

2 ® With n before 
noun, 136; Urk. 
iv- 390, 7. Without», 
Sin. B196. 381. 300. 
2® Sin. B 196. a8i ; 
5 .137.136; Urk. 
iv. 390, 8. 

2^ Sin. B 300. 

2® Urk. iv. 390, 7; 
cf. Mill. 2, II. 

22 B 154 ; Leb. 
64. 128. 

»® P.Kah.\i,\.io\ 
Urk. iv. 1088, 14. 
.yA..S'.io8;BUDGE, 

p. 103.14; 286,}. 

*2 Peas. B I, 44. 46. 


5. with sdm'Ti'f for examples see above § 156. The past meaning of the 
verb following m-ht is here doubtless strongly emphasized. Again in this case 
hr is used when the main verb is past,* and ir m-ht when it is future.* 

6. with the passive idm-f form (rare). ‘ After’; see below § 423, 3. 

7. with §dmt-f (doubtful). ‘ After ’; see below § 407, 2. 

8. with noun + old perfective; see below § 327. 

ht-ht ‘ through like the simple preposition ht (§ 175). Rare. 

m-hnw (n),* lit. ‘in the interior of’, common; sometimes strangely 
written & i —^),® later and less frequently 

1. ‘within ’ a place : the city, island, boat, temple, body. 

la. ‘ in’ before abstracts, ex. m-hnw hrt ‘ in contentment’.** 

2. ‘ out of ’; go out ‘ from ’ a room ;'' bring tribute ‘ out of’ this island.® 

m-si, lit. ‘ in the back of’ (common). Almost always spatially ‘ after’, 
‘ following after ’. Come, go, be ‘ after ’ someone, i. e. follow him or accompany 
him.® Shs m-s) ‘ run after ’ i. e. persecute.*® ‘ After ’ in the sense of looking 
after, being in charge of.** Metaphorically phr m-si ‘go round after’, i. e. ‘seek 
for ’;** rdi ib m-si ‘be anxious about’, lit. ‘give the heart after’.*® 

r-s), lit. ‘towards the back of’ (common). Almost always temporally. 

1. ‘after’ supper, a storm, illness.** R-si mi ‘after this’.*® 

2. with infinitive ‘ after ’ doing something.** 

3. with ‘ after ’; exx. ‘=*'f ‘after I have 

reached land ’; *® swi-f st ‘ after he has drunk it ’.** 

hr-sf, lit. ‘on the back of’; except in one or two special meanings less 
common than m-si and r-si. 

1. of place, ‘upon’ the earth, the desert.*® Sm /ir-wy‘walk behind him’.*® 

2. ‘ outside ’ a fortress or wall.*® 

3. of time : one is heard hr-si sn-nw'f ‘ after the other ’; ** men who shall come 
hr-s) nn ‘ after this ’.** 

^1^ m-s)ht, var. ‘in the neighbourhood of’.*® 

-==■^1^ r-swnt ‘as the price of’, ‘in exchange for’.** 

(»)*® ‘in the midst of’, lit. ‘in the folds of’ (not uncommon): 
people,*® pyramids,*'* a place.*® 

— n-gnv ‘through lack of’,*® once written at the beginning of a 
clause in-gm (§ 148, 5). 

r-gs ‘at the side of’, ‘beside’ (common). For ‘beside’ people in 
various senses: ‘ in the presence of’ witnesses; ®® ‘ in the company of’ someone ; ®* 
practically equivalent to ‘ except ’ in ky r-gs'f ‘ another beside him ’.** 
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hr-gs ‘beside’, much rarer than r-gs in the same sense.* 

-=>© r-tp (»),* var. (») ® ‘ into the presence of’, very rare. 

hr-tp, lit. ‘on the head (of)’, mainly in the phrase hr-tp cn^ wdi snb 

‘ on behalf of the life, prosperity and health ’ of the king.* 

ni-tnt-r ‘apart from’ what was done before, lit. ‘in distinction from ’.** 

§ 179 . B. Compound prepositions consisting of adverb + preposi¬ 
tion. —In this much smaller class an adverbially used noun (§ 88, i) or some 
part of a verb is prefixed to one of the simple prepositions. 

ip-m, with suffixes tp-im-, ‘before’, lit. ‘head in’. To come ‘in 

front of’ a person;® also ‘in the direction of’ a place.® Of time, ‘before’ 
old age.'* 

nfryt-r ‘ down to ’, lit ‘ end to ’; of time, ‘ down to ’ My Majesty, 
year i6, etc.; * oiplace, ‘ down to ’ the ends of the earth,® etc.; also metaphorically, 
‘ down to ’ the lowest official,*® alone ‘ down to ’, i. e. ‘ with the sole exception of’, 
someone.** 

‘ right down to ’ (lit. ‘ end to ’) death.*® 

Here belong such phrases as ^ntt-r . pht-r ..... ‘south¬ 
ward to., ending at.’ (a place); *® ^nt-r . mht-r 

‘ southward to.northward to.’; *® all precious stones ht-r 

‘ starting with ’ silver and gold, pkwy-r ‘ down to ’ ivory and ebony.*® 

Some part of the verb, perhaps the old perfective (§ 309), adverbially used, 
enters into the composition of the following; 

wpw-hr, with suffix wp-kr', lit* ‘separated from’. 

1. ‘except’ a person or thing.** Very strangely, zc'/w-jy‘except me’.*®* 

2. with infinitive, like hnf (see § 171, 3), where English uses ‘ but’ and trans¬ 
lates with a finite verb, ex. not one looked behind wpw-hr ifd ‘but 

they fled ’.** 

3. before idm'f, with the meaning ‘but’, ex. wpw-hr 

nfnddf (sic) hfwi ‘ but my limbs.-ed ’.** 

hrw-r, var. ^,*® lit. ‘apart from’, is used for ‘besides’, ‘as well 
as ’ something.®® Later, the r is omitted (rare).®* 

l}f-m ‘ beginning from ’, used either of place^^ or of 
lif-r, apparently ‘ beginning to ’, strangely comes to mean ‘ as far 
as’ of piace'.^*^ Cf- r-S/c-r, § 180. 

§ 180 . C. Compound prepositions containing an infinitive. 

.^ .^ ‘ between ’ one thing ‘ and ’ another, lit ‘ to 

separate.from ’.®® Not before end of Dyn. XVIII. 
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^ Budge, p. 7, 11; 
86, 15; 287,10. 

» AZ, 43 , 28. 

• Urk, iv. 1074, I. 
< Urk. iv. 334, 11; 
335> >6; 336,11; 768, 
10. Sim. Cairo 20543, 
14 ; Hamm, 47, 5. 

Urk . iv. 584, 17; 
Ann. 42, 4. 


® Peas. B I, 40. 74; 
Westc. 10, 6; 12, 16. 

® Urk. V. 26, 3. 

’ Westc. 7, 17. 

® Urk. iv. 34, 10; 

367,4; 390, ”• 

• Urk. iv. 648, 6; 
125, 12. 

Urk.\y. 1107,12. 
P.Kah. 33 , 14 . 

C H A B. Oeuvr. 
Div. 5, PI. 6; five 
Th. T. 19. 

** Brit. Mus. 614,4; 
cf. Urk. iv. 1129, 3. 

Abyd. iii. 29. Sim. 
Petr. Qumehy 3, 2, 
4; Cairo 20543, 10. 
“ Louvre C 14. 


Kah. 27, p ; Eb. 39, 
9; Berl. Al. i. p. 256; 
Budge, p. 308, 12; 
408, I; 497, 8. 

Ann. 36,137 (pi. 
II, I). 

6V*^.iv.697. Sim. 
363, 17; 439 » 2; 
661, 13. 

Sin. B 228. 


Urk. iv. 665, 13. 
Sin. B 89. 9a 
299; Urk. iy.t02, 15; 
703, 12; 823, 12. 

21 Urk. iv. 8, I. 

** Urk. iv. 125, 12 ; 
648, 6; 1120, 4. 

Urk. iv. 743, 6; 
776,4 ; 895, 16. 

T. Cam. 4. 5. 6; 
Urk. iv. 649, 9. 


“.r4««.37,pl. 2,16; 
A mam. 5, 28, 18; 
Nav. 15 a, iii. 17. 
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• Bff. i. 25,35.53; 
26,145; Urk. iv. 808, 
2. 


* IVestc. 7, 3. 

» P. Kah. 5, 19. 

P. Mook 2, I =x 
AZ. 63, 106. 

^ Ui'k. iv. 2, 12. 


* Urk. iv. 66, 15 ; 
439 i 8 ; 752,17; 1107, 
6; 1109, 8. 

® Urk. iv. 168, 10 ; 
1150, 14. 

^ RhindjiiiXt; Urk. 
iv. 121, 9. 


* Against AZ^ 64,9. 
•• Ann. 42, 6,6 7 ; 
16, 16. 17, etc. 


® Munich^. N-lkr* 
«, see Leyd. V 4, 2. 

Brit. Mus. 614,11. 
“ Munich 3, 21. 

» BH. \. 25,45. 75 - 
Sim. Hamm, 113,15; 
Urk. iv. 100, 3. 

Urk. iv. 409, 17. 

Cairo 20086; Tu¬ 
rin 1584; Urk. iv. 
749, 16. With noun, 
Coffins, BiP, 114. 

Berl. .^ 7 . i. p. 258, 
21. 

Peas. B 1, 79. 

Stu/ If 271. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 100, 4. 

** Siuf I, 275. With 
wn{n) fSee Turin 1447; 
Peas. B I, 79 ; Metr 

iii. 11, qu. § 326; Urk. 

iv. 366, 15. 

Urk. iv. 415, 16. 
Sim. ih, 776,14 ; 835, 
7; 840, 5- 

20 Siut 3, 12 ; Cairo 
20539, J3; Urk. 

iv. 1099, 2. 

See AZ. 48, 45, 

** Urk. iv. 1099, 
Sim. ih. 342, 3 ; 809, 

II. 

®» .S’i«. B 18. 

“ Budge, p. 353,6. 
*® L. to D. Cairo 
linen, 3; Lac. TR, 
80, 17-8. 


r-nin-m, lit ‘ to remain in ’ with the meaning ‘ as far as alike of 
place * and of time ; ® ‘ as far as ’ her buttocks.® 

r-h^-r ‘down to’ this day.®* Cf. Ir-r, § 179. 

«=>^J)J r-dbi, lit. ‘in order to replace’. ‘Instead of’ someone;* not until 
Late Egyptian does this become the equivalent of English ‘ in exchange for ’, in 
Middle Egyptian m-isw, r-swnt or r-dd. 

*=>|^ r-dit, var. r-diwt, lit. ‘so as to cancel’, i.e. ‘in return for’ 

a monument, act, wrong, or like.® Common in Dyn. XVIII. 

m-snt-r ‘ in the likeness of’,® ‘ in accordance with lit ‘ in being¬ 
like to 

Obs. S r-nin ‘ together with ‘ as well as ’, possibly a development of r-mn-nt 
and perhaps the original of Late Egyptian trm, Copt, nem ‘ with ’ in one text only.** 

§ 181 . D. Compound prepositions used mainly as conjunctions.— 

The following phrases are followed either by the infinitive or by idmf. 

n-ikr (»), lit ‘ through the excellence of ’; with tdmf ex. he gave it 
to me as commander of soldiers —hrib ‘by virtue of my 
being efficient in (his) heart ’, i. e. ‘ because he thought me so efficient ' 

n-fd-n, var. n-fd-nt,^’^ much more rarely in-(d-nl^ lit- 

‘through (in) the greatness of’. Equivalent to English ‘inasmuch as’, with 
t 4 m.'f, exx. n-cd-n mrr’f mdt ‘ inasmuch as he loved truth ’; 

n-rd-n mnf}-f hr ib ‘ inasmuch as he was efficient in (his lord’s) 

heart ’.*® 

n-wr-n, lit. ‘through the greatness of’. ‘ Inasmuch as’, with sdmf-, ** 
much less common than n-fd-n. 

‘ — n-mrwt, varr. once at the beginning of a sentence 

(|^— in-mrwtl^ lit- ‘through love of’, (i) ‘ In order that’, commonly with 
idmf, exx. I have equipped thee ir-k n-i ‘ in order that 

thou mayst perform ceremonies for me’ mnl}pi t-kd 

‘ in order that the white bread may be established ’.** (2) More rarely with the 
infinitive, ex. n-mrwt srwdpdd ‘in order to make flourish my 

offering-bread ’.** So too rarely m-mrwt (or -mryt) with the infinitive.®® 

sb-tw (?) or possibly si-tw (?), ‘ in quest of’, var. a phrase of obscure 
origin,®* employed with the infinitive: ex. the foreigners come 35“—^PrTi^ 

sb-twif) rdit n-sn tnv n fnl} ‘seeking that might be given (more literally 
perhaps ‘ in quest of the giving ’) to them the breath of life ’.®® 

m-snd ‘through fear’ (very rare): with idmf ex. 
m-snd mn wriyw ‘ through fear that the watchers should see ’.*® 
Sim. n-snd-ni^* n-snd?^ 
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COMPOUND PREPOSITIONS 

^*7^ tp-f, lit. ‘upon the hand’. ‘ Before’, (i) with the infinitive, ex. 

® *7°?^ tp-f sdr ‘ to be eaten before going to bed ’; ^ (2) with idm-f, ex. the 
storm broke as we were on the sea ® sth-n ti ‘before we reached 

land 

jjQ r-tnw-sp ‘every time that’ (very rare). With idni-f, ex. this 
is what 1 shall say r-tnw-sp gmm siv bik im 

‘ every time that this (thy) servant finds him ’; ® inw alone in the same sense, 

‘ shooting (to hit the mark) every time he tries 


VOCABULARY 

fhi var. fight. 

• X n o 


w/A (i) trans. place, put down; 
(2) intrans. endure; adj. en¬ 
during, durable. 

^ I rwd (orig. rw 4 ) be hard, 
flourish; adj. flourishing. 

stp choose; noun, 
stfrw the choicest, best. 

dd be stable; ^ ddip) durability, 
stability. 

P sfi make great, magnify. 

|l^ ^ s^nt make prominent, pro¬ 
mote. 

amusement, lit. dis¬ 
traction of heart. 
mt-ib joy, lit. expansion of heart. 


st-hr charge, care; lit. place 
of the face. 


hrt-ib desire, wish; lit. what 
belongs to the heart. 

’J w)s dominion, lordship: an old word, 
occurring only in formulae. 


^ wffw privacy. 

5 (properly "h) sir thing, concern. 
j3 ^ rTi tribute, gifts. 
fh palace. 

(Jpw period, space. 
twt (masc.) statue, image. 

wn being: in the phrase n wn 
w/c in true being, truly. 

|g dAft signet-ring. 

^ sdft (reading not quite certain) 
precious thing, treasure. 

dt estate, domain; bfA n pr dt or 
bik n dt servant of the estate, 
liegeman.' 

Hr the god Horus. 


* Sec Card. Sin, p. 77, n. ». 
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§ 181 

' Eb, 13,1. Sim. ib, 
34,I3;/V«j.Bi, no. 

3 .Sh. S, 33. 103. 
Sim. Adm . 16, i. 

» P, Kah. 36, a6. 

* AZ. 69, 30, 16. 
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Exerc. XIV EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

EXERCISE XIV 

{a) Readiftg lesson : extract from a biographical inscription of Dyn. XI: ^ 

(N.B. The interlinear transliteration and translation are henceforth replaced by 
a division into sentences designed to show the structure of the passage studied. 
Students should, at least in the early stages of their reading, always write out the 
original texts which they study, paying special attention to good writing ; an 
arrangement such as is here offered will be found conducive to a clear understanding 
of the Egyptian.) 


^ ^ f ^=1 ^ { 1 T 1 iyn'[i) f]fw fi m rnpwt 


.J}rhm n nb’{i) Hr Wdyfnh n-sw-bit Si-Rf-lntf, 


ist U pn hr st-hr-f 

mz-T 

hntt-r ibw. 


pht~r Thwr^ Tn{f) 


st wi m bikf H 4tf 


hr tP'f n wn m)f. 


iw srrn-f wi, 

PffiTZJn 

sfj,ni’tff 


di-n-f wi m st ^rt-ibf 


ni fhf n wffw. 


sd)t m-f'if) hr db('i'{i) 


m stpw n nfrt nbt 


innt^ n hm n nb-{t) m Sm^w mT) mhw. 


m sSr nb n sf^mlp-ib. 


m inw n U pn mi kdf. 

~ II ^ 

n sndwf ht-ht U pn ; 

j 3 ^ I^ i 

innt^ n hm n nb-{i) m-r hkm hryw- 

“ II Ck 0 Olll 

n sndwf ^t-ht ^iswt. dirt, 


1 Brit. Mus, 614, 11 . 3-6** JEA 17, 55. 

® See 5 90, 3. Ti-wr was the Egyptian name of the *nome' or province of Abydus. * See § 369, a. 


‘ I passed a long space of years under the Majesty of my lord, Horus 
Enduring-of-Life, the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Son-of-Re^-Inyotef, while 
this land was under his charge southwards to Elephantine and ending at This 
of the Abydus nome, and while I was his liegeman under his command (lit. 
head) in very truth. He exalted me, and promoted my place, and put me in 
a position of his desire, in his palace of privacy, treasures being in my care 
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SUBORDINATE CLAUSES Exerc. XIV 

under my seal of the best of every good (thing) which-used-to-be-broiight to the 
Majesty of my lord from Upper and Lower Egypt, consisting of every thing of 
enjoyment and of the tribute of this entire land, owing to the fear of him 
throughout this land; (also) which-used-to-be-brought to the Majesty of my lord 
by the hand of the chieftains who are over the desert, owing to the fear of him 
throughout the foreign lands.’ 

{d) Write in hieroglyphs and in transliteration : 

(i) My lord gave to me my city as prince, he gave it to me as commander 
of the army, by virtue of my being efficient in the heart of His Majesty. 

(2) I give (use idm-nf) to thee all life, stability and dominion, all health and all 
joy with {^r) me in exchange for this beautiful, flourishing, efficient monument. 

(3) I caused my image to be made at this my southern boundary in order that 
(lit. through love) ye might flourish on account of it and in order that ye might 
fight on behalf of it. (4) I have paid attention to [rdvn-i ib'i ^nt) the house of my 
lord ; I have not been neglectful concerning his children, his cattle or anything 
of his. (5) My office is more beautiful to-day than it was yesterday. (6) Thy 
pyramid shall be in the midst of the pyramids of the Royal Children {msw nsw). 


LESSON XV 

SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 

§ 182 . A part of a sentence which is equivalent to a noun, adjective or 
adverb, while having a grammatical subject and predicate of its own, is called 
a subordinate clause, or more specifically a noun clause^ adjective 
clause, or adverb clause. 

1. Noun clauses. See below §§ 183-193. 

2. Adjective clauses, better known as relative clauses. See below §§ 195-204. 

3. Adverb clauses. See below §§ 210-223. 

When a subordinate clause has nothing to distinguish it from a complete 
sentence except its meaning and its syntactic function (e. g. the replacing of 
a nominal object, § 69) it is called a virtual Subordinate clause. Clauses 
of this kind are more common in Egyptian than in English, though in English 
they are by no means rare, exx. ‘ I know he does ’, ‘ the day he met us ’. 

Other subordinate clauses are marked off as such by means of connecting 
links like the relative adjective nty ‘who, which, that’ and the conjunctive 
particle ntt ‘that’. 
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§183 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

NOUN CLAUSES 


§ 183 . Noun clauses, or subordinate clauses which exercise the function 
of nouns, remain as a rule without introduction {virtual noun clauses), but some¬ 
times are ushered in by a word for ‘ that ’ {ntt, wnt, § 187). 

Verbal noun clauses, i. e. those which have a narrative verb-form as gram¬ 
matical predicate (§ 2 7), are commoner than non-verbal, for we shall see (§ 186) 
that noun clauses with adverbial, nominal, or adjectival predicates were conformed 
to the type of the verbal sentence by use of the sdinf form of wnn ‘ be’ or of the 
adjective-verb; see already above §§ 118. 143. 150. 157. 

We shall treat noun clauses from the standpoint of their function as syntactic 
elements in the main clause, beginning with their use as object, already familiar 
in the employment of idm-f after rdi ‘ cause ’ (§ 70). 


1 Peas. B I, 269. 

* Brit. Mns. 101, 
horiz. 4, qu. p. 169. 

® Turin 1447; Cairo 
20100, 4; Brit. Mus, 
22 V 233; Louvre 
C'i8i. 

* Urk. iv. 368, 14 ; 

^'07, 3. 

® Sin. B 7. 

« Sin. B 18. 

’ iv. 198, 5-9. 

Urk iv. 368, 14. 

* Sin. B III. Sim. 
Lac. TR. 35, 10 j 
AchL p. 43. 

® Siut i, 267. 

10 Sm. I, 25; 2, 14. 


” Louvre C 12, 6. 


» Urk, iv. 363, 6. 


§ 184 . ^dm»fas object after certain verbs. —i. After some verbs like 
^ rdi ‘ cause ’ (§ 70) the idmf form has prospective meaning, i. e. points to an act 
that may or will occur in the future. Such verbs are flij wsh ‘permit’,^ |^)| 7 ud 
‘command’,* mr ‘wish’,* 2 ‘know’,* knit ‘think’,® snd 

‘fear’,' ski ‘remember’, ‘recollect’, gm ‘find a means’, ‘be able’, 

^ dd ‘ say’, ‘ think ’, besides the compound di m id ' determine ’, lit. ‘ place 

in the heart’,’ and the supposed imperative ‘beware lest’ (§ 338, 3). 

Exx. nh-n-f hrp-i nf st he knew I should administer it for 

him.’* 

dd-nf cjp-f Ipir-i he said he would fight with me.® 

iw-i shi-i spr-i r ntr I used to remember that 

I should draw nigh to the god.® 

« gni-nf dgrfn krhwypy he is unable to look (lit. 
he does not find he may look) at his shoulders.’® 

After the passives of the same verbs the tdnvf form naturally becomes 
subject ; see § 70 for an example with rdi. 

Ex. (§ 422, i) swcb-k p) r-pr n Ibdw 

behold, it has been commanded that thou shouldst cleanse the temple of Abydus.” 

The above examples show that this use of i^w^/was common even when its 
subject was identical with that of the main verb. Not infrequently, however, it 
seemed unnecessary to repeat the subject, and in such cases the sdmj was 
regularly replaced by the infinitive. See below § 303, and compare English 
‘ I wished to go ’ with ‘ I wdshed he would go ’ and ‘ I wished I could go ’. 

2. After some verbs like 2 ‘ know ’,’* nw ‘ see', gm ‘ find ’, 

the objective has not necessarily prospective meaning, but may refer to 

the same time as the main verb {relativepresent time, § 155). 
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NOUN CLAUSES § 

Exx. ir'tw m hnwf&h^ found it (the noise) was 

being made in it.^ 'Ir'tw is elliptic for ir'tw'f. 

The heart of His Majesty was refreshed ^ wi) hnu'sn 

at seeing them row.® 

Obs. To negate the idmf form thus used as object the negative verb im is 
employed, see 5 347, i- 

§ 186 . ^dni*n*f as object of verbs. —This use is of rare occurrence; 
the idm'ti'f form then refers to time anterior to that of the main verb (^dative 
past time, § 156). 

Ex. tr gm-k ts-n-f if thou hndest it (the stomach) has 

become constricted, lit. has tied.* 

§ 186 . Virtual noun clauses with adjectival, adverbial or nominal 
predicate as object of verbs. —After the verbs quoted in § 184 the con¬ 
struction is the same as after rdi ‘cause’, i. Thus in noun clauses with adjectival 
predicate the idm'f iorm of the adjective-verb replaces the adjective itself (§ 143). 

Exx. hm'f knn-i His Majesty saw that I was brave.^ 

1 st gm'ti hm'l nfr wrt ski Srt lo. My Majesty 
had found that the cultivation of barley was very good.® 

2. Similarly, in noun clauses with adverbial predicate the Idm-f form of wnn 
‘exist’, ‘be’ is employed, since iw cannot stand in this position (§ 118, end). 

Ex. mr'n'f wn'i m Midw he desired me to be in MedSmdd.* 

3. Noun clauses with nominal predicate could doubtless also be expressed 
in the same way, use being made of the m of predication (§§ 38. 125); but instances 
also occur where the object consists of the construction with pw. 

Ex. gm'H'i hf)w pw I found it was a snake.’ 

So too the type of sentence introduced by the independent pronoun (§ 125) 
is found as the object of rf}. 

Ex. r^'nn'sn (read r^-n-sn) ink nb'sn they know I am their 

lord.* 

§ 187 . Use of ntt and ssT 'wnt for ‘that*. -The particle ntt 
(§ 237) and the much rarer wnt (§ 233) are occasionally used for ‘ that' after 
verbs of seeing and knowing. 

Exx. r^’kwi ntt htp-f hr-s I knew that he would be pleased 

on account of it.* 

. r^-n'tn ntt ir sr nb .« 

ndtn-n n'f ^^t im ye know that as to every prince.reversal thereof is not 

pleasant to him.’** 
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184 


^ PVtsU, 12t 4. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 751, 2. 


“ 15;6, 2. 


® Eh. 40, 19. Sim. 
39» 13- 


^ Urk. iv. 9, 16; 
sim. ib. iv. 892, 6. 
After rA, Sin. B76. 
107 ; Urk. iv. 363, 6 ; 
Berl. Al. ii. p. 26, 
q«. § 88, 2 ; after //r, 
Siut I, 220; after jf/, 
P.Kah. 7, 31. 

® Urk. iv. 747, 9. 
Sim, after w//, Sin. 
B 108; after wr, Pt. 
298. 

• Cairo 20712, fl 10. 
Sim, Urk. iv, 341, 8. 


’ Sh. S. 61. Sim. 
after \b ‘suppose’, * A. 

58. 


• 6VA. iv. 346,3-6. 


• Urk. iv. 835; sim. 
.*>93» h > q«- 5 452. 
2 ; with /dm-n-f. Sin. 
B181 \JEA 16,19, I. 


Siut ij ^10. Sim. 
th. 280-1. 
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§187 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


‘ Nav, 148, 22. 
After ; 7 i, Urk, iv. 364, 

2. 


* Ikhern. 9. Sim. 
?,2I5. 


* iv. iiii, IT. 

Sim. Destr, 85, nty 
hut for nft wi, 

** AZ. 58, 29*. For 
a further development 
of this construction see 
p. 353, n. iia. 


* S/i. S, 153. So 
too hpr>n^ ib. 130.166; 

iii6b, I. Sim. 
o.{itThprm-c^/y Leb, i o. 
Some regard hpr and 
hpr^n in such cases as 
impersonal. 


* Sin. B 197. 


* 6'V^.iv.363. Sim. 
PiEHL, Iff. iii. 75, 
past time. 


^ /V. 556. Sim. ib. 
S4J; P. Kah. 32, 12; 
Adm. 3, 9. Without 
•wy. Leb. 29; Westc. 
9, 22; y£A 16, 19, 
3-4* 


He brought the book- bft mu'f ntt 

Sim pw fi when he saw that it was a great secret.' 

J wnt nn irtyfy si nb hr-ljivk My Majesty 

perceived that there was none who would do it except thee.^ 

The examples show that ntt and wnt may introduce both verbal and non¬ 
verbal clauses. As stated in § 44, 2, a dependent pronoun may on occasion be 
attached directly to ntt, and the same is true of wnt. 

Exx. b'*' 'mi-tw ntt st hr htm n sr try one shall see that 

it is provided with the seal of the proper official.* 

^ ^b^ ^^b hn^-k until Seth knows that they are 

with thee.**' 

Obs. For a different type of construction (the pseudo-verbal construction) after 
ntt and wnt, see below § 329. Note that after verbs of saying ‘ that ’ is not ntt but 
r-ntt; on this and other phrases introducing the content of a speech see §§ 224-5. 
Noun clauses introduced by ntt may be preceded by a preposition, see § 223. 

§ 188 . Virtual noun clauses as subject. —The use of noun clauses as 
subject is very much rarer than their use as object, i. We have already noted 
(§§ 70. 184) that noun clauses may be employed as subject after the passives of 
rdl ‘ cause ’ and similar verbs ; other cases occur less frequently. 

Ex. bpr is, iwd-k tw r st tn, n sp 

ntpk tw pn it shall happen, when thou sunderest thyself from this place, never 
shalt thou see this island more.^ 

So too in the expression n sp ‘ never ’ sp appears to be the sdm-f form 
and takes another Sdm-f form as its subject; see above § 106, below § 456. 
Similarly a Sdm-f form may serve as subject after ir wdf ‘ if (so and so) fails (to 
take place) ’, lit. ‘if it delay that.see § 352. 

2. On rare occasions the Sdm-f form is found after the phrases expressing 
non-existence (§ 108). 

Exx. ^ ^ tin wn mwt-k hr hist thou shalt never die (lit. it 

does not exist that thou diest) in a foreign land.® 

b^ rpr-f I never slept because of his 
temple, i.e. perhaps, I was constantly vigjlant concerning it.® The time referred 
to appears to be the past. 

Obs. It seems not improbable that nn sdtn f ‘ he will not hear ’ (§ 105, 2) is to 
be explained in this way. 

3. An adjective or adjective-verb may be predicate to a virtual noun clause 
introduced by the Sdmf iorm. 

Exx. nfr-wy sdni st n It-f how good (it is) that 

a son should hearken to his father.'' 
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ir wr ddf snf if it bleeds much, lit. if it-gives-blood is much.^ 
To be explained in the same way are the formulae of valediction in letters 

‘ iT>ay the hearing of (my) lord (lit. that 
the lord hears) be good ’ ^ and sdtn-k ‘ may thy hearing be good 

So too after nfr'pw with the meaning ‘ there is (are) not’, and possibly after 
the nearly synonymous nfr n ; see below § 351. 


‘ Eb, 109, 15. 


2 P. Kah. 27, i; 
29» 24- 45- 

3 F. Kah. 2S, 6. 

10. Sim. ib. 32, 16. 


§ 189 . Virtual noun clauses as predicate with pw as subject.— 

Under this head we have to deal with extensions of the constructions discussed 
in §§ 128. 130.* 

1. ^dm*t pw. This construction is not rare in glosses, where/ tc/ can best 
be translated ‘ this means ’; compare in French c'est que. 

Exx. I am Re< in his first appearances; wbn-f pw 

dwrw m this means (lit. it is) that he arises of mornings in his horizon.* 

^ww-f sw pw Jir mndf 

iiby as to ‘ movement of the heart ’ this (phrase) means that it moves itself in his 
left breast.* 

- dd‘f ny, fnb'f pw if he says ny, this means he will 

live.’ 

Elsewhere pw must be rendered ‘ that is how ....’ 

Ex. bP'^ hnnkpw n ’Iwmu that is how the /?;/»^-priest of 

Heliopolis came into being.® 

Literary manuscripts often end with a colophon of the type 

iw-f pw, hit-f r pkwyfy, mi gmyt m si? This doubtless 
means: Here ends the book, and it has been copied, start to finish, from some 
other old manuscript. Literally perhaps : this is it arrives, its front to its end, 
like what was found in writing. 

2. In rare cases pw after the idm-f form simply serves to introduce the 
logical subject, the construction being that of § 130. 

Ex. pw r^s to slaughter is his joy, lit. is he rejoices.’* 

Rbs is the infinitive (§ 298). 


* For idni’f as di¬ 
rectly juxtaposed pre¬ 
dicate (§ 125 end) 
without pw see the 
examplei. 25,63. 


® V. 6,8. Sim. 

ib. 6, 15; 10, 5; 23, 

15- 


® Eb, loi, 1 2. Sim. 
ib. 100, 14, qu. § 347, 
2; 102, 15. 


^ Eb. 13. Sim. 
ib. 97, 14. 15. 


* AZ. 57, 5*. Sim. 
ib. 4*, 


3 5 ^..S'. 186-7, Sim. 
Siu. B 311; Leb. 154- 
5; Ft. 645-6. Short¬ 
ened, F. Kah. 4, 27. 


Feas, B i, 376. 
Sim. Sin, B60. 


§ 190 . Other noun clauses where pw serves as subject.—i. 

ink pw, etc. Pw is here inserted in a whole sentence beginning with the 
independent pronoun ‘ I ’, and has the meaning of French c'est que. 

Ex. shi-n'i mwt mwt-i I have been thinking 

about (lit. it is I have recollected) the mother of my mother.” Answer to the i6^’ 

question ‘ what has come to thy heart ? ’ 

With a noun in the place of ink. 

Exx. Rf prw dd'H'f n Hr it so happened that Re< (lit. it is 

T-fc 1 \ 1 “ .^*Z. 58 ,i 6 *. Sim 

Re< he) spoke to Horus.^^ 
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§ 190 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


^ Eb. ro3, 9. Sim, 
ib. 103, 6 (/; pw mt). 


* Eb. 99, 5. 


* S7tt. I, 7, where 
Eb. 99, 4 has hr-ntt 
* because Sin, B126 
is obscure. In Rhind 
4. 6 nt pw replaces 
viitt pw of ib, I. 5; 
these formulae may be 
rendered respectively 
‘that is it’ {sciL the 
answ’er) and * that is 
the number in ques¬ 
tion *, lit, * the equiva¬ 
lent 


^SeeGuNNin/^fi’^. 

35, 21 ff. 

“ Urk. iv. 18. Sim. 
ib. 280,13; Buhen.12. 


• Anthes, 24, 8. 
Sim. ib. 24,3 (wdi’Sn); 
DE Buck, iii. 262, 

Eb. 97, 13. Sim. 
R. Ram. IV, C 17. 


® Urk. iv. 707. Sim. 
5 ; 7 .S 8 , 16. 


® Urk. iv. 497, 10. 


Pt. 186. Sim ib, 
481. 624 ; P. Kahl 2, 
\^\JEA. 39, H. 2,5. 

H Paheri 


If he has pain in his neck.thou shall say concerning it: —IIm i— 

— m- ^ ^ 7 Mtf Ssp-n’sn nirt it is (because) the 

vessels of his neck have caught an illness.* 

Similarly with other forms of verbal predicate not yet discussed, see below 
§§325. 332 end. This construction is specially appropriate to the beginnings of 
narratives and the answers to questmis. 

2. nt pw is possibly equivalent to ntt pw ' it is the fact that ’ and seems 
to correspond roughly to our use of i. e. = id est = ‘ that is to say 

Exx. 1?^'? nt pm mdwf hnt mtw nw ft nbt that is, it 

(the heart) speaks out of the vessels of every member.* 

P'^ w/w/" m hi m st ib that is, its (the heart's) 
vessels are in the back of the head and in the place of the heart.® 

The view of this construction here taken is the more probable since 1 p 

AMMWV V 

in nt pw once occurs with a fairly clear interrogative sense ‘ Is it the case that ? ’ 
See below § 494, 3. 

§ 191 . The §dm'f form serving as a genitive. Note that here, as after 
prepositions (§ 155, towards end) the ^dmf iorm may often be best translated by 
the English gerund (‘his hearing’). 

1. Appended as a direct genitive (§ 85. /^) to a noun expressing tinie* 

Exx. Mhw rnpt iyf\'\\<iG Min (in the) year of his coming ’.® 

[j^^P ink grt hnrt s hrw c/n-s I was its (my town’s) stronghold 
(on the) day (that) it fought.® 

■^(](j,=.^^^^®j|]PP^^ ky sii hrd hrw mss-twf Another (way to) know 
about a child (on the) day it is born.'* 

Obs. That the verb-form was felt as a genitive is indicated by the analogy of the 
construction under 2 below, and by similarities in the Semitic languages. 

2. After the genitival adjective (§ 85. b). See further below, §§ 442, 5; 452, 5. 
Often best translated by an English adjective (relative) clause. 

Exx. ht nbt nfrt nt Ssp hmf all good things which His 

Majesty received. Or, all good things of His Majesty’s receiving.® 

m hwnk n wn-k imf in thy youthful vigour in which 
thou wast.® Lit. in thy youth of thou-wast-in-it. 

Or else it may correspond to an English clause of time or place. 

Exx. £©— tr n wnn-k so long as thou livest, lit. the time of thou- 

•shalt-be.*® 

^ wnn-k im-f to the place where thou shall dwell, 
lit. of thou-shalt-be-in-it.** 

Elsewhere the relation to the antecedent noun is less easily defined. 
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NOUN CLAUSES §191 

Exx. ^ hsf-tw n Phwty-nl}t pn is it a case for 

(lit. of) one’s punishing this Dhutnakhte ? “ “ Peas, b i, 46-7. 

m hr[yi) nt mhi-f sw through dread of his equalling 

him.'® “ Sin. B IJ4. 

The virtual noun clauses thus introduced are mostly short'* and attached to “ Longer examples, 
words like hrw, tr, sp with which a genitive is usual. 

When expression of the subject of the subordinate verb is superfluous, the 
infinitive may take the place of the idm-f form, see § 305 and compare § 184, i, end. 


§ 192 . The idm»n»f form after the genitival adjective. —The 

form is similarly used when the reference is to relative past time, but this 
construction is of very rare occurrence. 

Ex. —Sw n shpr'ii'f, si-mrf n ir'ti'f wf I am 

a king whom (lit. of) he bred up, a son-who-loves ^ whom (lit. of) he made for 
himself.® 


** For the active 
meaning see Pyr. 
1130. 

* CPrk, iv. 812^ 8-9 
completed by id. 807, 
7-8. Sim. *^.671, 3. 


§ 193 . Noun clauses in other positions. —Other uses of noun clauses 
are more conveniently classified elsewhere. Thus the employment of idmf 
idfn'nf, etc. to introduce virtual noun clauses after prepositions (above §§ 154-7) 
will be treated under the head of adverb clauses, the preposition being regarded 
as inside the subordinate clause, instead of, as hitherto, outside it (§§210, 2; 
222); and similarly when the preposition is followed by ntt (§ 223). Again, 
virtual adverb clauses (§§ 210. 212-221) might be taken as noun clauses used 
adverbially, since the noun itself has a corresponding adverbial use (§ 88, i). 
Lastly, virtual relative clauses (§ 195, i) might, if it had suited our general 
scheme of classification, have been regarded as virtual noun clauses in apposition. 


§ 194 . Idiomatic phrases used as nouns. —A peculiarity of Egyptian 
is its fondness for semi-proverbial sentences or phrases which are used as nouns; 
cf. English ' a ne’er-do-well ’. 

Ex. ” Kmt m hiyd-ln-tw-n-i the corn 

of Egypt is common property.* 

The m here employed seems to be the m of predication, and the phrase 
translated ‘ common property ’ means literally ‘ I go down and there is brought 
to me’. So too pr-hpf ‘he goes and comes’® means a ‘popular 

resort’; comes and grows ’ means a man who rises in 

rank, as one might say ‘a crescit eundo'iw-ms ‘but there is',^ var. 

means a statement to which exception can be taken, an ‘untruth’ or 
‘misstatement’. So too proper names, ex. ‘ He-is-mine’, name 


* Adm. 6, 9. Sim. 
ib. 10, 3. 

* Adm^ 6,12; Urk. 
iv. 387, 13. 

® Brit. Mus. 574; 
Leyd. V 4, 5 ; cf. also 
a he-knows- 
and-does*, ib. b\hpr-f~ 
U‘f ‘ a he-grows-and- 
seizes JEA 32, 55, 
n. V. 

Sin. B37; Urk. 
iv. 776, 10; 808, 13; 
973, II. 

® Berl. A/, i. p. 

*58, 14. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


» Chass. Ass, p. 
loo; Lac. T’A*. 78, 
15. See too I^r, 412, 
qu. § 442, 4. 

® Stn, R 10 (re¬ 
stored). 

® Zelf,iig, Similar 
phrases Smi 3, 24; 

34.39. “• 6 - 


of a man, Mrr'f-irv'f ‘ Whenever-he-wills-he-does name of the great 

god of primordial times.^ 

Non-verbal expressions of a similar character are also to be found: 

Exx. ^ tp-hr-mnt the courtiers were head-on-lap, 

i. e. in mourning.® 

s nb m hr-m-hrw every man is face-downcast, i.e. abashed.® 
In both these examples the subject is followed by the m of predication (§ 38). 


VOCABULARY 


n surround, enclose. 

I AVWVVA A- V i N —* 

^ var. Q hsb count, reckon. 

^ take pleasure, have 


/WWVVA AAWWS 


enjoyment. 

swtwt walk about. 


refresh oneself. 

row, deprived of {m). 
ddh shut in, confine. 

—fbf boasting, exaggeration. 

wi( edge, brink. 

I 

^nt (for f}.nr() prison. 
hnmt well, cistern. 


nw water (a rather select 
word). 

nht sycamore, tree. 

tr time, season, period. 

dmi town, habitation. 

1^ dd mdw to be recited, lit. to say 
words, as heading (§ 306, 1). 

^ 1^^ $rhn Sharuhen, a 
place in Palestine. 

a Mediterranean 

land, probably Crete, and its 
people. 

^ ° 'Ipt-swt Most-select-of- 

' Places, name of the temple of 
Karnak at Thebes. 

EXERCISE XV 

(a) Reading lesson: funerary wishes from a Theban noble's tomb {Dyn. 
XVIIt)-.^ 

Dd mdw : 


, m o 


O 

'sa 
I I 


iD 


\prw\ 

imy-r pr J^b (§ 353) ^ht, si Imn-m-hit, m/f- 
swtwt-k r mrr-k (§ 444, 3) 

hr mif nfr n l-k, 

Th, T.S, i. 27. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR Exerc. XV 



* Orig. wrongly M through misinterpretation of 


^niS ib'k m mnwk, 
skbb'k hr nhwt-k, 
htp ib'k m nw 

m-hnw iri'H'k (§ 382), 
r nhh hnf dt, 

in the hieratic draft as o. > A common abbreviation. 


‘ Recitation. O steward who-keeps-count-of the fields, scribe Amenemhet, 
true of voice. Mayst thou walk according as thou desirest on the beautiful 
edge of thy pool. May thy heart take delight in thy monument. Mayst thou 
refresh thyself beneath thy trees, and thy heart be appeased with water from 
the cistern which-thou-hast made—for ever and ever.’ 


(/ 5 ) Transliterate and translate : 


I I ^ I ^ 


n.u o Hill 1 I 


PI 

I I I 


=!§ (^) 




( 5 ) 


<+> 


^ ^ , 


r41itiPII4^ (^) 

( 7 ) 

^ A feminine equivalent of snd. 


\J\ I L 




* ‘ How often 


LESSON XVI 

RELATIVE CLAUSES 

§ 195 . Relative clause, or Adjective clause, is the name given to that 
kind of subordinate clause (§ 182) which is equivalent to an adjective. A 
relative clause can, like an adjective, be used either as epithet or as noun ; when 
used as an epithet, the noun or pronoun to which it is attached is called the 
antecedent ; when used as a noun, the antecedent is inherent latently in the 
relative clause itself. 
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§195 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

Egyptian relative clauses fall into two groups ; i. virtual relative clauses, 
i.e. groups of words resembling main clauses simply juxtaposed to their ante¬ 
cedents (if any), a construction comparable to the apposition of one noun to 
another (see § 193, end); 2. clauses introduced by a word which is adjectival in 
form and agrees with the antecedent in number and gender. The latter class 
subdivides into: 2a. clauses introduced by the relative adjective nty (§ 199) 
or by the negative relative adjective iwty (§ 202); and 2 b. clauses intro¬ 
duced by the relative forms (§ 380), these last being extensions of the passive 
participles which cannot be discussed until a later stage. 

Egyptian shows close kinship with the Semitic languages in the fact that 
its relative words, though able to indicate the gender and number of the 
antecedent, are incapable of expressing their case or the manner of their 
dependence upon the other members of the relative clause. Thus while 
English can say ‘ the man whom I saw’, ^ whose son I saw', whom I trusted’, 
Egyptian must substitute ‘who I saw him \ ‘who I saw his son’, ‘who I trusted 
in him'. The pronoun thus inserted in Egyptian relative clauses is called a 
resumptive pronoun, a term which we have employed already in another 
connection (§ 146). Occasionally an English relative adverb is represented by 
an adverb in Egyptian, as in ^ nty hm^f im ‘ the place where 

His Majesty is’, lit. ‘the place which His Majesty is there'\ in this case im 
‘ there ’ is called a resumptive adverb. 

In any clause which the beginner suspects of being relative, he should 
make a practice of looking first of all for the resumptive word. This found, 
he will know whether to translate ‘ who ’ or ‘ whose ’ or ‘ to whom ’ or ‘ where ’, 
etc., and with this knowledge he will find that the other members of the clause 
quickly fall into place. 

Obs. English is apt to employ a relative clause to make some additional state¬ 
ment, ex. ‘ I saw John to-day, who (=and he) sent you his greetings ’. This spurious 
kind of relative clause is unknown to Egyptian. 

§ 196 . Virtual relative clauses. —^When the antecedent is undefined in 
meaning (exx. ‘ a man ’, ‘ men ’), almost any kind of sentence may be joined to it 
without introduction with the sense of an English relative clause. Examples of 
different types follow. 

I. Non-verbal: 

Exx. sstwt mnhbt’fi a. rasin on v/hosG neck Site swellings, 

lit. a man, swellings are on his neck.^ 

With^ipseofthere- ° 

^ J Snr mgsfiuby, iwf^r d^fn man 
* Eb. 41,5. having a hardness in his left side, which is under his ribs, lit. it is under his flank.* 
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VIRTUAL RELATIVE CLAUSES §196 


m wsht, nn hmw'S I crossed in a barge 
which had no rudder, lit. not (was) a rudder of it.^ 

iwwnnds, Ddi rn-f there is a commoner whose 
name is Djedi, lit. Djedi is his name.* 

msdr nds sdmf an ear whose hearing is poor, lit. poor 

is its hearing.® 

^ wealthy man who had great 

possessions, lit. great to him were possessions.* 

2. Verbal: 

msdr dt-f mw hwi an ear which emits an offensive 
discharge, lit. it gives a foul water.® 

,? zo ml s wnm'it'f km nw nht like a man who has eaten 

fruit of the sycamore.® 

^ ht pw, n ir-tws dr bih it is a work which (lit. it) had 

not been made since antiquity.'' 

gm'H-i hfm pw, kof m Hi I found it was 
a snake that (lit. it) was coming.® Here the rel. clause is only partly verbal, 
see §331. 

For the old perfective in virtual relative clauses see below § 317. 


^ Sin, B 13. Sim. 
ib, B 47; Ptas, B I, 
190-1. 

• Wesic. 7,1. Sim. 
ib, 9, 5; Peas, R 39- 

40 - 

* Eb, 91, 2, Sim. 
Hearst 4, 14. 


P,Pet, i]i6Bj 10. 


® Eb, 91, 3. Sim. 
ib. 30, I 

49*7*8; 51, 16; Leb, 
1 31 ; Wesic. 7, 1. 

• Eb. 103 , a. Sim. 
ib. 105, 16. 


’ Urk, iv. 57. Sim. 
Sin, B 58; Peas. B i, 
174; V. 178,10. 

* Sh.S,6i-2. Sim.* 
with -^r + inf. see be¬ 
low S 333. 


§ 197 . It but rarely happens that virtual relative clauses of this kind are 
used as nouns, i. e. lack an expressed antecedent. 

Ex. JZ^IDinnn^A^PiTi m m-sti I brought some (trunks) 

60 cubits in length, lit. I brought, sixty cubits (are) in their length,® 

In the following examples, the relative clause is used as nominal predicate. 

ink mr-f nfrt, msdf dwt I am one who (lit. he) loves good 

and hates evil.'® 

sl}prfpwwnntyfyhe. is one who (lit. he) brings into exist¬ 
ence him who is to be." 

The construction of the example last quoted must be carefully distinguished 
from the idmf pw of § 189. 


• Urk. iv. 535, with 
the numeral and suffix 
restored. 


Brit Mus. 159; 
614,8. Sim. ii. 1059. 
See Gunn, Studies^ p. 
60, no. 11; and cf. also 
the expression ho-f- 
r//qu. 4 194. 

“ Cairo 30538, ii. 
^ * 5 - 


§ 198 . Occasionally an unintroduced relative clause is found after an ante¬ 
cedent which is defined in meaning, ex. the man. 

I. Non-verbal, perhaps always in connexion with personal names: 

Ex. Hri S) Snfrw, itf hr snrnwt nt 4imw 

Hori’s son Snofru, whose (lit. his) father is on the second (register?) of the 
troops.'® 


« P. Kak. 9, a. 
Sim. Hamm. 43, 13; 
SebekkhUy\.o^^/p, Urk, 

iv, 6, II. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


^ Urk, V. 12, 5-6. 
Sim, Th. T.S. i. p 56 
{Anv ms»n 4 w>klm*f ); 
It seems unlikely that 
these passive verbs are 
relative forms, see 
5388. 


2 Eh, 93, I. Sim. 
ib. 89, 20; 102, 16; 
.y/w. B34, qu. § 200, 1 ; 
Sh. S. 51. 115, qu. 
§ 200, I, end. 


* See PSBA^ 33 , 
.^ 7 * 


• Hamm, 19T, 8. 


® Peas, B I, 43. 
Sim. T, Corn, 2. 


® Urk, iv. 747. 

7 Brit Mus. 614, 
vert. 5; Th, T, S. ii. 
22; Lac. TP, 6, 3; 
10, 9 - 


* Leyd. V103. Sim. 
Cairo 20057 ; Dend, 
n B. Cf. also pi nty 
nb as in L E., Urk. iv. 
690, 4. 

» P, Kah, II, 33. 
Sim. Pr. 2, 4. 


Urk, iv. 1109. 
Sim. ib. 1090, 13 as 
read in Unt, v, 115. 


2. Verbal (very rare): 

Ex. I? shtm-tw bfty^ 

nb-r-dr imf that day on which (lit. in it) the enemies of the lord of the universe 
were destroyed.' 

§ 199 . The relative adjective ^ nty, —Of greater importance are the 
relative clauses introduced by the relative adjective niy, which is normally used 
when the antecedent is defined in meaning, though sporadic instances also occur 
of its employment when the antecedent is undefined, ex. ^ b*" st 

‘ a man who has a lump (?) 

We have seen (§ 191) that the equivalent of an English relative clause is 
sometimes produced by placing the sdtn-f form after the genitival adjective n 
{fty). The relative adjective ^ niy is nothing more than an extension of the 
genitival adjective formed by the addition of -y (§ 79) to its feminine «/, cf. late 
Ipty ‘ chief’ beside tpy from tp ‘ head ‘ upon 

The relative adjective agrees in number and gender with the antecedent, 
whether implied or expressed, in the following forms: m. sing. nty, f. sing, 
and plur. ^ ntt, m. plur. ntyw, var. When the antecedent is ex¬ 
pressed, however, nty is often found in place of ntyw, ex. srw 

nty r-gsf ‘ the officials who were at his side Later, nty appears to become 
invariable, ex. MU ^ ^ m nt n t^nw ‘what 

belongs to each one of these obelisks’.® An archaic writing of m. sing, nty 
occasionally found in Middle Egyptian is ^/(j).' 

Nty may be used either as epithet or as noun, i. e. without separately 
expressed antecedent. In the latter case it may be followed by the adjective 
nb ‘air, ‘every’, so as to yield the meaning ‘everyone who’, ‘anyone who’, 
‘ whoever ’, or ‘ everything which ’, ‘ whatever ’. 

Exx. ^ everyone whose name is on 

this stela.® 

. pfy* /''••• im f my house ... 

together with whatever is in it.® 

If special emphasis is to be laid on the relative clause, the m of predication 
may be placed before the relative adjective on the principle explained and 
illustrated in § 96, 2. 

Ex. ... oty.. ... 

m nty nn st hbs as for any writings which the vizier sends.being writings 

(lit. as) which are not covered (i. e. signed and sealed).'® 

§ 200. Nty in relative clauses with adverbial predicate. —1. When 
the subject of the relative clause is identical with the antecedent, it is not 
specially expressed, being implicit in the relative adjective itself. 
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RELATIVE CLAUSES WITH NTY 

Exx. h^ty'f ^ hwt-ntr his statue which is in the 

temple.^ 

mi ntt r hp conformably with what is according to law.* 

people of Egypt who 

were there with him.® 

ntyw im king of those who are there (yonder), i. e. the 
dead; epithet of Osiris.* 

When, however, the negative word follows the relative adjective, a pronoun 
is inserted. 

Ex* m-hnw'f there was nothing which was 

not within it® 

2. When the subject of the relative clause is different from the antecedent, 
it must of course be expressed. The resumptive pronoun or adverb (§195) then 
gives the clue as to how the relative adjective is to be translated. 

Exx. nty ntrw im the place where the gods are, lit. the 

place which the gods are there.® 

To be drunk ^ ht’f by him in whose body 

the pains are, lit. by him who the pains are in his body.'^ 

' ° ^ ^ Vff ir ntr fn nty hrf m tsm as to this god whose 

face is (that of) a dog.® Note the m of predication. 

If the subject of the relative clause be pronominal, usually a dependent 
pronoun is employed.®* 

Exx. It had been told to the king 

concerning this state in which I was, lit. which I (was) under it® 

I know bw nty st im the place where it is.^® 

With the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing., however, the suffixes are generally 
used, and combine with the relative adjective in the forms ^ ntky^ 
variants ^^,^® (rare) ’* and these forms seem, however, only to 

occur in the phrase bw ntf (or ^ ntli) im ‘ the place where he is' or 

‘ thou art'. 

Obs. There could be no objection in theory to relative clauses with nty having 
a nominal or adjectival predicate, but no examples are forthcoming. An example 
with the m of predication is quoted above. 

See Add. for § 200 a. 

§ 201. in relative clauses with i^/n*/and & 4 m»n»t, —The relative 

adjective is comparatively seldom followed by these verb-forms. 

Exx. irivyk{y) ipn nty ma k im-sn these eyes of 

thine with which thou seest, lit. which thou seest with them.** 

. ptthnkt. . nty rdM n-tn sw the 

bread and beer.... which I have given (lit which 1 have given it) to you.** 
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* Siut I, 390. 

« Urk. iv. 1088. 
Sim. ib, 131 , 14. 


» Sift, B33-4. 


‘ BuDG«,p. 478 , 3 . 


* Sh. S, 51. 115. 
Sim. Urk, iv. 1109, 
13 , qu. i 199, end. 


< Cairo 3OA85. Sim. 
Brit. Mas. 614, verL 
5; IVesU, 8, 5; 

Paheri 5, top register. 
» Eb. 14, 6. 


® C/rk, 9. 67, 1. 

However, the 
plurals arc ambiguous 
C§ 43)-7«i see Budge, 
p. 260, 2-3; wf, ib. 
p. 174, 10. 

• Sift, B 173-4. 

10 IVesU. 9, 3-4. 

Nav, 99, Einl. 
16. 

” Bersk, ii. 19, 1, 
14 - 

» C/ri, V. 156, 1. 

Bic, 35. 333. 
u Budge, p. 491, 

13 . 


“ Budge, p. 191, 
10 {Nu). 

i’ 1,395. Sim. 
P, Leyd, 345, recto, 
G3i >4- 
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§201 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


* Urk.iv.zio, Sim. 
Eb. 48, I; Westc, 5, 
II. With n i 4 fn»n>f 
(§ 417)1 Peas. B I, 

• Eb. 47, 18. Sim. 
f<5.65,14; Sh.S.ni 
Brit. Mus. 581, vert. 
II ; Urk. iv. 751, 14. 


® Ur^, iv. 7; Ann. 
42,10. Sim. Anthes, 
22) 18. 


wn for niy 
wn n-f'viho possesses * 
Rev. (TEg. V. 254. An 
ex. of the negative nty 
nn WHy see AZ. 69, 
28, II. 


* See AZ. 31, 82. 
For the reading see the 
Sign-list under D 35, 

* See AZ, 50, 113, 
« Ann. 5,235, 17. 

Nav. Einkitungy 
56. 62. 77. 84. 

^ Rec. 35, 223. 

* PecLs. Bi,64. 122; 
Pt. 169; Dend. iia. 


• Sint I, 249. 349. 
See too AZ, 31, 83, 
n. 2. 


Budge, p. 369, 
8. Sim. ib. p. 340, 
9 ; 37i» 3- 

Adm. 8, 2. Sim. 
Brit. Mns. 581, vert. 
9; Urk. iv. 1078, 10. 
Note in Mill, i, 6 
lwty»fy as var. of iwty 
n^f of the Brooklyn 
tablet, Mil. Masp. I 
481; sim. iwtyfy Urk. 
iv. 919, 5. 


Negative examples are rather more common. 

Exx. in-n-sn ntt n in 4 w mityw-sn they brought (things) 

the likes of which had not been brought (before), lit. that which their likes had 
not been brought.^ 

” ^^/^like one who has not been ill.® 

The last example shows that the subject of the relative clause is in this 
case expressed, although identical with the antecedent; but it may happen that 
the suffix of the idm-f form is omitted as obvious. 

Ex. mi ntyw n l}pr (for J^pr-sri) as though they had never existed, 

lit like ones who have not come into being.* 

The rarity of nty with a following verb-form is due to the fact that the 
natural method of expressing the same meaning is provided by the participles 
(§ 353), the kdmty'fy form (§ 363), and the relative forms derived from the passive 
participles (§ 380). Nevertheless, we shall later have occasion to quote examples 
in which nty is followed by the construction with the old perfective or with hr 
(or r, § 332) -I- infinitive (rather common, see § 328), or again by the negatived 
verb-form n i 4 f>it‘f (§ 402). 

Obs. Since iw cannot be used after nty in Middle Egyptian, the phrase Iw wn 
‘there is’ must be reduced simply to wn\ for an example of nty wn, see above 
§ 107, a.*“ For the Late Egyptian use of iw after nty, see below § 468, 4. 

§ 202. The negative relative adjective iwtyP — A common 

word for ‘ which notdoubtless a nisbe adjective (§ 79) from the feminine of 
an obsolete equivalent *iw surviving only in the O.E. negative particle 

‘that not.cf. ^ ‘that’ from ^ ‘which’ (§237).* Besides the archaic 

writing the Book of the Dead offers the variants /ty’* and, very rarely, 

i{w)ty.'' A form iwtw * also occurs, chiefly when there is no antecedent. 

The fern, and plur. forms follow the model of nty and the other adjectives in -y. 

The rare form is a puzzle; it is more probably a writing of iwty 

influenced by ^ nn than a separate negative adjective nnty. 

§ 203 . Uses of ^3^ iwty, —The negative relative adjective is used like 
nty, only more rarely, and with a few additional employments. The corresponding 
main clauses may be seen by substituting ^ nn (or ») for iwty. 

I. with adverbial predicate, not common. 

Ex. ^ \ iit (for ^wy) nt ilyw iwtt skdw 

hr'S that mound of the blessed on which are none sailing, lit. which-not sailing 
ones are on it.^® 

Here belongs also the phrase lyjty he who has nothinglit. 

‘who-not (things are) to him’, the implied subject ‘things’ being left un¬ 
expressed. 
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THE NEGATIVE RELATIVE ADJECTIVE 'IWTY §203 


2. The phrase i'U’iy sw has much the same sense as iwty just 

mentioned, but is perhaps to be explained as meaning properly ‘a no one’ on the 
basis of a possible ' he does not exist ’ (§§ 44, 2 ; 108, 3). 

Ex. di-n-i n iwty sw I gave things to the nonentity, 

i. e. the pauper.' 

3. 'Iwiy followed by noun + suffix denies possession, like the similar sentences 
with nn exemplified in § 115. 

Exx. ^ book without writing, lit. which not is 

writing of it.® 

m twiw n iwty htf do not beg from (lit. to) him 

who has no property.® 

For a further development of this construction with the infinitive, see § 307, 2. 

4. iwtt ‘ that which does not exist’ in the common phrase fdt 

iwtt * that which exists and that which does not exist ’, i. e. everything.* 

5. with following idnt-f, fairly frequent: 

Exx. sdm-f n dd ht-f who does not listen to his 

belly’s prompting.® 

A lake iwtt s^m-tw m mw imy-s of the water 

whereof one cannot gain control, lit. which one does not gain control of the 
water that is in it* 

6. with following sdnt'n'f not very common. 

Ex. ^wt{y) sdr-n rmt ipt r'f one on account of 

whom no one spent the night disappointed.® 

7. WTiether iwty can be used with the passive idmf is very doubtful; see 
below § 424, 3 end. 


^ Cat. d. Moti. i. 
177; Cairo 20537 ; ib. 
>0539»i-^4; C/rk.xs. 
48, 17. 


* Eb. 30, 7. Sim. 
Stut If 365; Louvre 
Ci, II; Urk.vi. 1077, 
8 . 

* Pt. 164. Sim. 
Peas. B I, 64 ; Adm, 
8, 4 - 5; 9 » 4 - 5 - 


* Hamm. 113, 8; 
114, 3; Situ I, 234; 
cf. Peas. R 97-8. 


* Pt. 235. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 97, 8; 410, 
6; 959 » 15; 97 L * 4 ; 
Budge, p. 313,14. 


• Budge, p. 373,6. 
Sim. Ann. If 235 » 17- 
8 . 


Brit. Mus. 159,11. 
Sim. Harh.^\%\ Lou¬ 
vre C 168, 3. 


§ 204 . Other equivalents of English relative clauses.— It will be 
useful here to summarize various modes of expression which, while not con¬ 
stituting relative clauses from the Egyptian point of view, are often best 
rendered as such in English. 

1. the adjectives in -y, especially when derived from prepositions, ex. imyw- 
‘ those who were aforetime’, lit. ‘those-being-in-front’. Note particularly 

jVfiw bw hryf, lit. ‘the place being-under him’,* which is identical in • Urt. w. ue, i: 
meaning with bw ntf im ‘the place where he is’. So also other adjectives, hm^f^f^^fVfhwhrykf 
ex. 5*^ nfrt ‘ what is good ’, lit. ‘ a good (thing) ’; see § 96, i. 

2. the emphatic epithet introduced by the nt of predication (§ 96, 2), ex. 

Si'tn m sn ' z. son of yours who is wise ’, lit. ‘ as a wise one ’. 

3. the original meaning of all participles (§§ 353 foil.) and of the id^nty-fy 
form (§ 363) was that of relative clauses in which the subject is identical with 
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§ 204 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

the antecedent. Exx. s^myw ‘ those who hear lit. ‘ hearing ones mry nb'f 
‘one who is beloved of his lord’, s^mtyfy ‘one who will hear’. This rule 
applies also ultimately to the relative forms, on which see §§ 380 foil. 

Under this head fall also the participles of wnn ‘exist’, which closely 
correspond in their uses to the relative adjective nty ; see below § 396. 

4. As we have seen (§§ 191. 192), the genitival adjective n {ny), when 
followed by or idm-nf, may sometimes be translated as a relative clause, 

ex. nbt nfrt nt Ssp hmf*d\\ good things which His Majesty received’, lit. ‘ of 
His-Majesty-receives’. So too with the infinitive (§305), ex. sfh n sdm n-f ‘a 
noble who is to be listened to’, lit. ‘a noble of listening to him’. 


VOCABULARY 


^ A « come. 

var. l^y spew out. 

ity var. A take away, seize. 

^ drive out, crush. 

thick; adj. thick, stout. 

audience-chamber, 

wn open. 

yvwvwA Jj ^ 

remedy, medicament. 

mn remain, be established. 

11 i 1 n 1 par 

mnw fortress. 

WWN L J 

var. \ mwt die; death. 

^ ^ hmsw sloth, lit. sitting. 

mr be ill; adj. ill, painful. 

skr-tnl} prisoner, lit. one 

rhn lean, hr upon. 

smitten living. 

swi (old swr, § 279) drink. 

papyrus-roll, book. 

P J teach, r concerning. 

Imi nomad, foreigner. 

P ''j' 1 healthy; n. health. 

J] ^ Gb Geb, the earth-god. 

^p| be noble; adj. noble; 

hr f immediately, lit. on the 

^ P P Ipssw riches. 

hand. 


EXERCISE XVI 

{a) Transliterate and translate : 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR Exerc. XVI 


(2) 


^\\ /WVWW ^ 






O 


III ^ I AAAAAA^ I 


■liiiill. 

L——J I 


nn ..^' 


(3) 


, , , „ n 

MID 




I I I 


( 5 ) 


=3 O ^ 

I I I .WWAA /WVWVVA 


L::?^.^^--PTZTr£^ 


£2i\\ 


*■ n‘=^ 
) 


( 8 ) 



((J) JVriie in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(i) I brought away the chief of this country as a prisoner, I seized all that 
was in his town. (2) Those who were in the ship died. (3) The king’s son gave 
to me a house in which were riches without end; there was nothing which was 
not therein. (4) He is, moreover, a god who has no equal; he is stout of heart, 
one who does not allow sloth to assail his heart (lit. he does not place sloth behind 
his heart). (5) I gave to him who had as to (lit. like) him who had not. (6) The 
overseer of all that exists, Nakht, whose father is Sonb. (7) There is none who 
knows® the place where he is. (8) He in whose heart is iniquity, his name 
shall not remain upon earth. (9) The gods who are in Heliopolis are in festival, 
when they see this great god in his bark. 


’ Participles, ‘one who knows’, ‘one who teaches’, see § J04, 3. * ‘But’, $ 254. • ^ ij (participle). 


LESSON XVII 

ADVERBS 

§ 205 . There are but few words in Egyptian which can be classified 
specifically as adverbs. I. Such are, however, the following: 

,* rare var. ‘here’. 

2^ ‘ to-day ’; the reading smn has been proposed.^ 

*^[1^ r-sy, more rarely written <=»ppj^ rs-sy^ ‘entirely’, ‘quite’,* after 
negatives ‘ at all ’.® 

^ gr* grw^ rare var. ‘also’; after negatives ‘further’, ‘any 

more’; once at least,^' as in O.E.,* used enclitically like M.E. %-grt (§ 255). 

“'1V ‘ where ? ’, ‘ whence ? ’ (§ 503). 


* AZ. 31,107; 50, 


99 - 

» P. Kah. 3», 5; 
without deU, L. to D.^ 
Cairo linen, lo. 


> AZ, 58, II. 
’GARD.sS'tVf.p. 155. 
* Adm, 6 f 5; Urk, 
iv. 5*998; 945 » 4 - 


• Sin, R 21 ; £b. 

37» *7; 75. *4; 9*. 
16; Urk, iv. 115, 2 ; 

*074. 3 * 


• P.KaJk, 29. 42; 
Eb. 97, 15; P,Pet, 
II16 A, 91. 93. 

^ P,Pit,iii6K, 27; 
Pahtriy^ Tarkhan \, 
79,44; Haremhab 23. 

P, 'Kah. 31. 16; 
Pt, 412. 

Sin, B 230, 259; 
Haremhab 23. See too 
JEA. 31, 35 . “• "• 

P,Pet. wibKy^l, 

• Exx. Urk, i. 125, 
13 ; Weill, Deer. 9. 
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§ 205 


* C/rk. iv. 501, 3; 
776. 10. 

* Urk, iv. 835, 14; 
Arm. 103, 5. 

* Eb. 100, 10. 

< Lac, 7i?.57,11.13. 
Sm. 2, 22; 3, 13; 
see FSB A. 40, 5; a 
rare use, p. 258, ri. 14. 

® Sk. S. 130; Eb. 
105, 12 ; Sm. 2, 6. 

Bersh. i. 14, 3; 
AZ. 69, 32, 22. 

® BH^ i. 23, 106-7. 

* Pr. 2, 7. 
7^.177.179. 432. 

» Sh. S. 155 ; Eb. 
VI . I. 

Mill. I, 9. 

** Adm. 6, 4. 
w D. el B. (TT/), i. 
24 ; Urk. iv. 607, 12. 

Urk. iv. 768, 14; 
966, 14. 

** Louvre C 3, 16. 
Eb. 37, 9; 56, 3. 
16; 78, 4. 

Ft. 260; Eb. 40, 
8 ; Urk, iv. 664, 17. 

1 ® Ft. 431. 

Lac. TR. 19, 4 ; 
Sin. B 186. 

®® Adm. 4, 5. 

Urk. iv. 656, 4. 
Ft, 591; Wesic. 
8, 24. 

** Feas. B i, 75-6; 
Brit. Mus. 614, 4. 

Leb. 154. 

2 ® Leb. 59; Feas. 
Bi,4. 

2 ® Leb. 82. 131. 

2^ F. Kah. 5, 36; 
Eb, 22, 3. 

2* Feas.K4^\Hearst 
2, 6. 

2® /V. 177; Adm. p. 
98. 

*® Feas. B 1, 25. 

2®* Coffins, G I T 
316. 

21 Sin. B 254. 

22 Brit. Mus. 614, 
vert. 4; Urk. v. 63, 7. 

22* Louvre C 174, 
q“- § 375 f Pol. §65®. 
“ P. Kah. 2 2, 8. 

** P. Kah. 6, 14. 
“.£ 3 . 37, 17; 56,9. 
2 ® Louvre C 12, 17. 


22 Eb, 20, 13; 66, 
18; 97,17., 

2* Harmhah 20; Ku^ 
ban 9. 

2 ® Meir ii. 4. 

®® Eb. 37, 20; . Brit. 
Mus. 8a8. 

Sin, B311. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

There is also a series of adverbs connected with the simple prepositions, but 
derived from the adjectives of § 79; probably all originally ended in ~w or -i : 
im (from ^ m) ‘ there ‘ therein \ ‘ thence ‘ therewith 

^ var. * ‘therein’, apparently a mere Dyn. XVIII variant of im. 

£(]i] my, var. w*,® ‘likewise’, ‘accordingly’.^ 

ny, ‘ therefor ’, ‘ for (it) 

{ 1 var. 1“^ ’ ‘ therewith ’, ‘ together with (them) ’. 

hftw^ var. kft^ ‘ accordirigly ’. 

var. ‘before’, ‘earlier’. 

‘ halving (it) ’, lit. ‘ under 

^ ‘ at an end 

Obs. Here doubtless belong ir)>, Irw, and -inty found in special uses, § 113, a, 3. 

2. Other adverbs correspond to the compound prepositions, many originating, 

like the latter, in the combination of a preposition with a noun. Only a few 
examples need be quoted: j^r=s> m bih ‘ formerly ’,*® ‘ in front ’; by b^t 

‘formerly’;^® ^ b^ ‘afterwards’;** hr si ‘subsequently’, ‘later’;** 

tp im' previously ’.** 

3. Any combination of preposition + noun constitutes an adverbial phrase, 

and has been so treated in dealing with the sentences with adverbial predicate 
(Lesson X). Some fixed and frequent expressions deserve special notice :M 7 
m min ‘ to-day’ *• (beside simple min, above under i); w i/"‘ yesterday’; 

m dwiiyu) ‘to-morrow’;** m wl//‘likewise’;^ 

mr ‘ in reality’;** —^ n j/ ‘at once’, ‘together’;** r hrw ‘up’, lit. 

‘to above';** ^ ‘out’, lit. ‘to outside’;*® hr fwy ‘im¬ 
mediately ', lit ‘ upon the hands ’,** var. ^*7" hr f ; ** ^* 7 ^ ^ ' lo**g This 

is a mere arbitrary selection, which might perhaps have been bettered. 

4. Adverbs derived from adjectival or verbal stems exhibit various forms. 

Rarely they show the ending -w, exx. ‘greatly’,*® f ^ ^ mrw ‘ pain¬ 
fully’.»®‘ bnmw ‘ in friendly fashion ’.** Much more frequently there is 

no special ending, exx. | ‘happily’,** ‘well’,®** ^P"^ ‘quickly’,** wdf 

‘ tardily’,®* ri/ ‘often ’,** ^ ivr ‘ much ’.** For ‘ very ’ the feminine wri is 
common. 

5. Adjectival adverbs are also formed with the help of the preposition r : 

r mnb ‘thoroughly’,** r ikr ‘exceedingly’;®* ^ 

‘ vigorously ’; *® r fit ‘ greatly ’.*® 

6. Reference was made in § 88 to the adverbial use of nouns. Some particu¬ 
larly common examples, besides the dates, are ^ dt ‘ eternally ’; rf nb 

‘ every day ’. So too whole phrases such as b^^'f ^ pbf^y'fy ‘ (from) 

its beginning to its end ’.** 
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SYNTAX OF ADVERBS 

§ 206 . Syntax of adverbs. —Like adjectives, adverbs can be used either 
attributively or as predicates. Their use as predicates formed the theme of 
Lesson X. As attributes (or epithets) they may qualify a verb or an entire 
setitence : 

Exx. tw hs-n-f wt hr-f r fit wrt he praised me for it 

very greatly.* 

ii-n-i min m Hr-f hi I have come to-day from Kher<aha.‘“ 

Alternatively, an adverb may qualify an adjective : 

Exx. mu r ^t nbt it was very good to see (lit. 

very good was to see) more than anything.® 

st ikr wrt I am a very excellent scribe.® 

Or else it may qualify another adverb ; this applies mainly to wrt ‘ very ’ as 
used in the first example of this section. 

More remarkable is the employment of adverbs to qualify nouns, an em¬ 
ployment found in a restricted number of common phrases and modes of 
expression; the phrases bik im ‘ this thy humble servant lit. ‘ the servant there 
nb-r-dr ‘lord of the universe’, lit. ‘lord to the end’ (§ loo, i), and wf im nb 
‘ every one thereof ’, have already been discussed in connection with the preposi¬ 
tions (§ 158). 

We reserve for the next Lesson such sentence-adverbs as smwn 

‘probably’, ki ‘then’, which are usually classified as conjunctions. 

§ 207 . Comparative and superlative. —The adverb, like the adjective 
(§ 97), shows no distinct forms for the degrees of comparison. The meaning of 
the English adverb ‘more’ is, as we have seen (§§ 50; 163, 7), conveyed by the 
preposition -=» r. So too after a verb: 

Ex. P 23 — sfi-ti'i sw r imt-hit I made it greater than it was 
formerly, lit. I made it great more than what-was-In-front.® 

The tag r ^t nbt ‘more than anything’ is common after adverbs, as 

after adjectives.® Several examples of wrt ‘ very ’ were quoted in the last section. 
The same meaning could be produced by a repetition of the adverb, indicated in 
the writing by the signs ® sp sn ‘ two times ’, ‘ twice ’; exx. m/f mif ‘ very 
truly ’; ^ fb fb ‘ very often ’." 

§ 208 . Position of the adverb. —For the position of adverbial predicates 
in the sentence see above §121. 

The attributive adverb follows the particular word which it qualifies, see the 
examples in § 206. If, however, it qualifies a whole sentence it may precede 
this ; for adverbs and adverbial phrases at the beginning of the sentence, either 
introduced by ir or without introductory word, see §§ 148, 5 ; 149, 2. 
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* Brit. Mns. 828. 
Sim. Petis. B i, 25; 
Louvre C la, 13. 17. 

* Budge, p. 483,14. 


* Bersh. i. 14, 4. 
Sim. lb. 14, I. 10. 

^ Louvre C 167. 
Sim. Sin. B 265-6; 
Uri. n. li; 3{s, 
12 . 


® Urk. iv. 766, 6. 
Sim. 767, 15. 


• Bersh. i. 14,4.10; 
Louvre C la, 13. 17. 

» AZ. 45, PI. vi. 
16. 17. 

• £b. 40, 18; 4S, 
> T ; 57» 4 ; two¬ 
fold sp sHj ib. 67, 7. 
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§ 208 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


* Sin. B 149. Sim. 
ib. 189; Peas. B i, 
180; Acim. 5, 2 ; after 
/«, Sin. B 162. 

• Leb. 104-5. 

Adm. 5, 7; 12, 5. 


* Eb. 104, 8. Sim. 
ib. 107, 7 ; Peas. B 1, 
261 ; Wesfr, 8, 16. 

** A different view, 
SAve-SOderbergh, 
Ag. Denkm. la. 

* /V. 317. Sim. 
372 ; Pr. T, 3. 


We shall see that, of the sentence-adverbs to be studied in the next Lesson, 
some are regularly placed at the head of the sentence, while others cannot 
occupy this place, but come as near to the beginning as possible; the latter are 
called enclitics, see §§ 245-256. The adverb 2 *^ min ‘ to-day ’ shows a marked 
tendency to be used as an enclitic, though sometimes it is found farther on in 
the sentence. 

Exx. ib-f if to-day is his heart appeased.^ 

^ ^ whom shall I speak to-day?* 

§ 209 . Negation of the adverb. n is (§ 247, 2) occurs sometimes with 
the meaning * but not ’ before an adverb or adverbial phrase. 

Ex. ru'd inm-f, n is wrt his skin is hard, but not very.* 

After another negative word, n is must be translated ‘except' or ‘unless’.** 

Ex. n is r hrt-k do not be greedy except as 

regards thy own due.^ 

It seems likely that nn ‘ not' could be similarly employed, but no certain 
instances are forthcoming. 


ADVERB CLAUSES 

§ 210 . An adverb clause (§ 182) is- any part of a sentence which, while 
having a subject and predicate of its own, functions as an adverb. In Egyptian, 
adverb clauses fall into two classes, of which the second subdivides into two. 

1. Virtual adverb clauses. These have either no introductory particle 
or only such a one as might occur, like ist, in a main clause; they have thus 
the appearance of complete sentences simply juxtaposed, without link, to the 
real main clause. There is a similar absolute use of no'uns (§ 88, i), so that those 
who wish may regard the virtual adverb clauses as noun clauses used absolutely 
as adverbs; see above § 193. 

2. Prepositional adverb clauses. Just as an adverbial phrase may 
consist of preposition-p noun (§ 28, i), so too an adverb clause may consist 
of preposition-P noun clause. But noun clauses, as we have seen (§ 183), are 
either virtual, i. e. dispense with any special introductory particle, or else are 
introduced by a word for ‘ that ’. Accordingly we obtain : 

2 a. Prepositional adverb clauses without nit. These consist of 
preposition -P virtual noun clause, ex. hr sdm'f ‘ because he hears 

2 b. Prepositional adverb clauses with ntt (or iwtt). Ex. 
hr-ntt sdm'f ‘ because he hears ’, lit. ‘ because of that he hears ’. 

The three varieties of Egyptian adverb clause thus resulting from our two 
main classes will be discussed in turn. 
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VIRTUAL ADVERB CLAUSES §211 

§ 211. Difficulties in connection with virtual adverb clauses in 
Egyptian. —This topic was touched upon as far back as Lesson II (§ 30), where 
it was learnt that the verbal sentence wbn rf m pt might, in certain contexts, 
correspond to English ‘ when {pr if) the sun rises in the sky ’ or ‘ that the sun 
may {or might) rise in the sky ’, and that the non-verbal sentence rr m pt might 
correspond to English ‘ when the sun is (pr was) in the sky ’ or ‘ the sun being 
in the sky ’, etc. Such virtual adverb clauses play an important part in Egyptian, 
and our task in the next few sections will be to illustrate the range of English 
meanings covered by them. By way of preface, we must caution the student 
that there is here a serious risk of imputing to the Egyptian writers distinctions 
which are, in fact, due only to the analysis of our English translations. It must 
be remembered that in form the virtual adverb clauses are complete sentences, 
and that what they say is simply (e. g.) ‘ sun rises in sky ’ and ‘ sun in sky ’. But 
we must take care not to run into the opposite error of maintaining that, because 
the Egyptians used one and the same form of words for (e. g.) ‘ the sun rises in 
the sky ’ and ‘ when the sun rises in the sky ’, therefore they did not feel that the 
hrst was a statement and the second a clause of time. Such a contention would 
be absurd ; broadly speaking, the Egyptian must have known as well as we do 
the difference between an assertion and a temporal qualification ; often, however, 
he was content with leaving the matter to the discrimination of the listener, 
where we should be at pains to convey our precise intention. This being so, we 
are reduced to guessing at the meaning, and since we gpiess from the English 
standpoint and not (except to a very limited extent) from the Egyptian, we are 
apt to be mistaken, the more so, because an Egyptian virtual adverb clause may 
often be translated in several different ways without materially altering the 
sense of the passage as a whole. 

Thus a difficulty in connection with virtual adverb clauses is that we frequently 
cannot be sure that they were not felt as independent sentences. We have 
only the precarious guidance of our English translations to help us to a decision, 
and the additional difficulty now presents itself that formally independent 
sentences in English are often virtually subordinate in n>eaning; exx. ‘ you enter 
the house (= if you enter), I leave it’; ‘he had pinned his hopes on the meeting 
(= since he had), therefore he was bitterly disappointed ’. As a general rule, 
when Egfyptian statements which are ultimately subordinate in meaning are very 
long, they may be presumed to have been felt as separate sentences; examples 
will be found among the statements with rf and ist rf quoted in §§ 119, 2 ; 152. 

We cannot, however, be confident that the Egyptian feeling in such cases was 
identical with our own. To sum up, the boundary line between independent 
sentences and virtual adverb clauses is, both in English and Egyptian, a shifting 
and uncertain one. 
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§ 212 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


‘ Peas. R 41-2. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 837, 13. 


*v 5 i«/ 3, 10. Sim. 
IMt. Mus. 828, 4; 
SebekkJiu 12-13. 

* Berl. At, i.p. 257, 
8. Sim. B 52-3; 
UrkAv. 19, 6; 520, 3. 

* D.elB. 114. Sim. 
Perl. AL i. p. 258, 12, 
qu. Exerc. XXX (i). 


» Bh. S. 14-5. 


• Mill. I, 5. Sim. 
Hamm. 191, 8; Sh. S. 
qn- § 188. 


^ UrJk. iv. 1090. 


" T. Cam. 14. 


§ 212. Virtual clauses of time, with verbal predicate. —In this 
common variety of adverb clause, the sdmf form refers to time identical with, 
and the idm'ttf form to time anterior to, that of the main clause: a state of 
affairs more briefly expressed by saying that sdm-f has here relative present 
time, and relative past time. 

Like the adverbs of which they are the equivalent, such virtual clauses 
of time may either follow or precede the main clause (§ 208). For the much 
rarer case when the clause of time occurs parenthetically between elements 
of the main clause, cf. the first example above in § 188, and see further below in 

§ 507. 6. 

The following examples with sdmf illustrate the cases where the main verb 
is past, present, and future and where the adverb clause precedes or follows the 
main clause. 

Dliwty-nljl pn, mnf nw n 

shty pn then said this Djehutnakht, when he saw the asses of this peasant. ‘ 

b^ b'*' ^*‘(0 when 

night came, he who spent the night upon the road gave me praise.*® 

phw ph'twf, grw gr-tw attacking when he is 
attacked, desisting when the enemy (lit. one) desists.® 

dd-tw n-k iiw when thou farest upstream, 

praise is given to thee.* 

lb wld-tw-k so that thou mayst answer, when 

thou art addressed.® 

sdv’k, Siw n-k ib-k ds-k when thou liest down, guard 

for thyself thine own heart.® 

Examples with i^»i-«y‘’have been quoted earlier (§ 67, end), but two will be 
added here by way of contrast to the above, and in order to illustrate the position 
either before or after the main clause. 

hd-k sw, rdi'n'k sdtn-f m hd(w)'k sw hr-s 
thou shalt punish him after thou hast caused him to hear that on account of 
which thou punishest him.*® 

kd-n t), iw-i hr-f mi wn bik when day had dawned, 

I was upon him as though it were a falcon.® 

The adverb clause may be reinforced, and its meaning made more apparent, 
by some particle or, to be more precise, sentence-adverb. Thus the enclitic ^ 
rf may serve, as we have seen (§ 152), to point forward to a main clause, so that 
the clause which it accompanies is best translated with ‘ now when ’. 
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VIRTUAL ADVERB CLAUSES § 

So too (lPc= ist ‘lo’ (§§ 119, 2; 231) may accompany a clause of time.^ 

Exx. They were plundering Megiddo at this moment, 

w/ ith'tw Pi }}rw hsy n KdS while the vile chief of Kadesh was being 
drawn (up into the city).® 

.. tvibd-t . 

sdmiywij) . hr mu sti-i when I sailed down (to do homage).the 

treasurers.witnessed my introduction.® 

Tuthmosis III made as his monument to Amun .... the erecting of his 
sacred place .... and it was adorned with eternal work 

ist gm-n hm f wi r wss after His Majesty (lit. lo, His Majesty) had found (it) gone 
to ruin.^ 

^ . km'Ti'f fhfwf . shr-f r pt 

now when the king had completed his period ..he flew to heaven.® 

So too I if* (§§ 119, 4; 243) occasionally in Dyn. XVIII. 

Exx. Happy is the temple of AmQn. ti sw Sspf 

nfrw-s when he receives its good things.® 

A* hmfitn/iwrtf, htp^n-f tntt Hr 
when His Majesty had taken his heritage, he reposed upon the throne of Horus.® 

Obs. Virtual clauses of time may be negatived by tm-f, the idm-f form of the 
negative verb, see below § 347, 3. 

§ 213 . Virtual clauses of circumstance with verbal predicate.— 

Sometimes a idmf, or more rarely a idm-nf form, similar to those dealt with in 
the last section cannot be translated as a clause of time, but serves rather to 
express an attendant circumstance. In such a case English often uses a participle, 
particularly after verbs of seeing, finding and the like. 

Exx. ir n i tfS-i, ^nt-i itywi I made my 

boundary, going further south than (lit. I out-fronted) my fathers.® 

There is none like him msrtiyi))’/ hs'f R-pdtyw 

when he is seen charging (lit. he charges) the Ropedjetiu.® 

dbfW'k if thou find it 

(the hardness) going and coming under thy fingers.*® 

m-bt gmt hmfi tbn pn kmmfi 
yj n rnpt wsh hr gsfi after His Majesty found this obelisk having (lit. it had) 
completed thirty-five years lying on its side.** 

Sometimes a Sdm-f form alternates with the idm’nf of narrative to express 
concomitant facts of a descriptive nature; these, though strictly subordinate, 
may have to be translated as English main sentences. 
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1 See Rec. 19, 187, 
where many examples 
are quoted. 


* Urk. iv. 658. 


• Munich 3,15-^. 


« £^r^.iv.88a.Sim. 
ib. 197, 17; 818, 3; 
834» H- 


6 Urk, iv. 895-6. 


• Th, r. S. i. p. 40. 
Sim. Urk, iv. 836, 
9; 1163. 3* To be 
translate as an inde¬ 
pendent sentence, Sin. 
R 15, qu. § 66, end; 
Urk. iv. 370, 12. 

7 Urk. iv. 83. 


« fieri. AI. i. p. 
257, 4. Sim. Sin. 
B 45-6; Peas. B 2, 
117; Herdsman 34; 
Cairo 20712,0 8; T. 
Cam. 14-5; Urk. iv. 
863, 8; Arm. 103, 4. 
• Sin. B 53-3. 

Eb. 40, I. Sim. 
Urk. 'w. 9,11-3; Urk. 
V. 161,14-6; 162,6-9. 


Marucchi, GH 
Ohelischi i, left. Sim. 
£^.107,17; 5 ^;;#. 10,13. 
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§ 213 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


* Sin. B2-3. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 102, 3-7; 

835.>-5; 1078, i»-3 

(collated). 


Ex. I heard (sdni'n't) his voice as he was speaking, being near at hand; 
° f my heart was distraught, my arms opened 

wide.^ 

Later on (§ 314), we shall find that the verb-form known as the old perfective 
is very commonly employed in virtual clauses of circumstance, particularly (§315) 
after the verbs of seeing and finding above mentioned. In that case, however, 
the circumstance is more of the nature of a state or condition, whereas with the 
idmf or idm-n-f form it involves an action. 

Obs. Virtual clauses of concession are so rare as not to require separate treat¬ 
ment here; in any case they would not differ in appearance from virtual clauses of 
circumstance ; see the first ex. in § 507, 6. 


§ 214 . Virtual clauses of time and circumstance with non>verbal 
predicate. —Clauses of time and circumstance are so closely akin, that it would 
be neither easy nor desirable to distinguish between them again here. The 
topic has been dealt with incidentally in Lessons X, XI and XII, where 
references will be found. 

To sum up what has been previously stated, when the predicate is adverbial, 
the subject may be introduced in various ways. The following table will recall 
the details. 


»See§ii8,i 
II. 7 : also §4J 


Nominal subject 
noun alone, frequent (§ 117, i) 

77^-1-noun, only in marked contrasts 

(§ 117. 0 

\wn -h noun] 

ist, ist, si, or j>^-l-noun (§ 119, 2, 3) 
li + noun, seldom, and only after Dyn. 

XVIII (§119, 4) 
nn ‘ not ’ + noun (§ 120) 


Pronominal subject 
[pronoun cannot stand alone, § 117, 2] 
7W +suffix, very common (§ 117, 2) 

ton + suffix, past time, rare ^ 

si, ist, isl, or dep. pron. (§ 119, 2. 3) 

li 4- dep. pron., not common until Dyn, 

XVIII (§119,4) 

nn ‘ not ’ + dep. pron. (§ 120) 


Obs, For an important development of these constructions, in which their form 
is employed to introduce the equivalent of English verbal predicates, see below 
Lesson XXIII, 


When the predicate of a virtual clause of time or circumstance is nominal, it 
is not usual to employ any of the specifically nominal constructions of Lesson XL 
Recourse is had to the m of predication, and the model of the sentence with 
adverbial predicate is followed. Examples in §§ 117, 2 ; 119, 2. 

When the predicate is adjectival, the adjective itself is but rarely used; see 
however an example after iw, § 142. As a rule, the adjective-verb (§ 135) is 
substituted, the construction subject-f-old perfective being employed. Examples 
below in § 322. 
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Theoretically, there is nothing to prevent any of these clauses from preceding 
the main clause in anticipatory emphasis (§§ 146 foil.). In general, however, they 
will be found to follow ; only when the subject is introduced by ist is the position 
before the main clause at all common. 


§ 215 . Virtual clauses of circumstance used as predicate. —We 

must here mention some rare but interesting examples where a virtual clause of 
circumstance is used as an adverbial predicate after hv or zvnn (cf. §§117. 118). 

Exx. Seek out for thyself all beneficent deeds 
r wilt s/ir k nil hv ini f until thy conduct is void of wrongdoing, lit. there is no 
wrongdoing in it.' 

If I see a bull wiinf irtyf stp which has streaming eyes, 

lit. which is its-eyes-streaming.^ 

The last quotation exemplifies the construction noun + old perfective to be 
discussed in Lesson XXIII. In certain other examples, it is also possible to 
interpret the noun as a virtual genitive in anticipatory emphasis according 
to § 148, 3. 

Exx. iw it-k 'Imn-Rf ibf htp hr irt-n-k n-f thy 

father Amen-Re< is content of heart (lit. is his-heart-being-content) at what thou 
hast done for him.® Or else; thy father Amen-Re«, his heart is content. 

wn-in hm-f ib-f wi r dwt hr-s thereupon His 
Majesty was downcast concerning it.* Lit. either ‘ His Majesty was his-heart-being- 
fallen-into-evil’, or else ‘ His Majesty, his heart was fallen, etc.’ 

Obs. Not improbably such compound tenses as iw idm-f^ iw sdm-n-f should be 
explained under this head ; see below § 461. 


^ PL 87. Sim. Pec, 
4 , 4; iv. 

501, 10, qu. §396, I. 

2 P. Kah, 7, 36. 
Sim. Urk. iv. 1166,12. 


• Urk. iv. 5S0, 3. 
Sim. Lac. TR. 15, 16. 


* fVes ' c , 9, 12. 


§ 216 . Virtual clauses of condition. —These are closely allied in meaning 
to clauses of time, and it often happens that a subordinate sdm-f form may be 
translated indifferently ‘if’, ‘when’, or ‘whenever’. 

Ex. iiw m pt ddk the air in heaven, it 

is breathed if (or when or whenever) thou sayest.® 

Cases occur, however, where ‘if’ is more appropriate in the English rendering. 
Exx. msd-tn }}pt, iw-tn r 

drp n-i if ye love life and hate death, ye shall offer to me.* However, for ‘if’ 
we might substitute ‘ as ’, see below §218. 

f nt Npn r ii, ^r Nwt r ti if the face 

of this N ( = an Eg. personal name) fall to the ground. Nut will fall to the ground.’ 

The Egyptians showed great liking for the form of sentence exemplified in 
the last quotation, where the repetition of the same verb-form suggests the 


® Sin. B 234. Sim. 
Pt, 349 qo. § 

454,1; Urk. iv. 123, 4 
With*/-clause 
first, Peas. B i, 257. 


* Cairo 20003. Sim. 
1^. 20043,/i 2; 20141, 
a 3. 

QuiB.i(2^^.i9o6- 
7, p. 32. Sim. Lac. 

TR .^, 33-40: 5.3-5; 

Urk. iv. 479, 6-17; 

•05?, .3. 
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§216 


> Budge, p. 264, 
3-4* 

* See, however, 
Rhind 28, beginning; 
and with the repetition 
just noted, Peas. Bi, 
120. 


® 28-30. Sim. 

Lac. TR. 2, 3-6. 


^ Cairo 20001. 


® 232-3. Sim. 

with 7 nk^ Peas. B i, 
313-4; with sk, Eb. 
39, 18-9. 


« P.Kah. 7, 51-3. 


See in general 
J. A. Wilson in 
JNES. 7, 129. The 
oaths with see ib. 
132 ; Wb, i. 202. 

* Sebekkku^-^. Sim. 
Anthes, no. 49^ 4; 
somewhat differently, 
ib. no. 22, 19; Berl. 
Al, i. p. 2 58; 16; with 
n-tn (2nd pers. plur.), 
Siut 3, i. 

« ^^. 43. 30* .35* 
37. 39. Sim. in simple 
asseveration, Urk. iv. 
38,10; 488,17. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


correspondence and interdependence of the two clauses. Compare in § 107 a 
common type of example with wnn, where the most suitable rendering is 'so 
long as heaven shall exist, so long shalt thou exist’. 

Lastly, note the use of -"-(jP n is (§§ 209 ; 247, 2) to express the meaning ‘ if 
not unless ’. 


hr-n, in bnkv n sbi pn, n is dd-n-k rn-n we will not allow thee to pass by us, say 
the posts of this door, unless thou hast told us our name.^ 


Obs. With adverbial predicate, virtual clauses of condition are extremely rare ; ^ 
the prepositional type with ir is here preferred, as also when the clause of condition 
has to contain a nominal or adjectival predicate, see above § 150. Virtual clauses 
of condition were possibly negated by im, see § 347, 3. 


§ 217. * Whether.or whether * clauses. —A repetition of words 

was also the regular Egyptian method of expressing alternative conditions; 

compare French soit . soit and the repetition of words usual in Egyptian 

co-ordination and disjunction (§91). 


Ex. a, l>. mk, 

ib-sn r mnv looked they at sky or looked they at earth, their hearts were stouter 
than (those of) lions.* 

We may note two examples where the repeated element is not a idm-f iorm. 

nb n, Sms-n-{p) nb nds, 

n iw bt i^ (whether) I served a great lord (or whether) I served a little lord, no 
cause of complaint arose, lit. nothing came therein.* 

^ ^ hnw, mwimst 

tn, ntk is hbs iljt tn whether (lit. behold, § 234) I am at the Residence, or whether 
(lit. behold) I am in this place, it is thou who canst hide this horizon.® 


Obs. The alternatives suggested by repetition are not necessarily subordinate 
clauses; in one passage, at least, they seem to express the meaning of main clauses 
presenting alternatives, cf. iw-f mwt-f hv’s, iwf mh-f hr-s ‘ he either dies or lives 
from it lit. ‘ he dies under it, he lives under it 


§ 218. Virtual clauses of asseveration.^ —Under this separate head 
must be placed certain formulae used in oaths and adjurations. 

Exx. ^'{i) S-{n)-Wsrt, dd-n-{i) tn mift as (king) 

Sesostris lives for me, I have spoken in truth.® 

f Yww, wih p 3 hki as Amun endures and as the 

Prince endures.® This is the usual legal oath from Dyn. XVIII on. 

Clauses of this kind contain implications both of comparison and of condition. 
Such clauses as mr'tn fnh, msd-tn bpt quoted in § 216 are perhaps to be 
understood in the same way. 
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VIRTUAL ADVERB CLAUSES 

The usual oath sworn by the king in Dyns. XVIII—XIX was as follows: 

^MO as Rgt 

lives for me and loves me, and as my father Amun praises med 

That it is a mistake to render ‘as [I] live for myself’^* is indicated by the 
absence of any such variant as *'¥-s 3 ir- Grammatically, there is no objection to 
Rr as subject of two sdmf forms, see § 488, and the sense thus obtained is con¬ 
firmed by Hathor’s once addressing the sun-god with the words ‘as thou 

livest for me ’;if Re^, in the same text, swears ‘ as I live for myself’ 

it is clearly for lack of a superior being to invoke. However, one badly written 
ex. of the royal oath shows -^(1 ‘ as I live’,* and an official of Dyn. XII once uses 

similarly.* In Dyn. XVIII appears as a noun for ‘ oath’,^ and 

even as a verb ‘ to swear ’.® 

§ 219 . Virtual clauses of purpose. —The use of Um-f to express 
purpose (above § 40, i) seems to be an extension of its use to express an 
attendant circumstance; quite unambiguous cases are rare. 

Exx. It is a case for letting thy attendant come to me .. 

Aid-i n-k sw hr-s that I may send him to thee concerning it* 

^ when His Majesty came that he 

might repress wrongdoing. 

I opened my mouth to my soul, wib’i idt-n f that I might 

answer (or, answering) what he had said.® 

It is often difficult or impossible to distinguish clauses of purpose from the 
idmf in wishes and exhortations, for which see above § 40, 2; on this difficulty 
see § 337. 

When the predicate in clauses of purpose is adverbial, wn-f is employed, see 
§ 118, 2 ; so too with the nt of predication, when the predicate is nominal. With 
adjectival predicate, the idm-f form of the adjective-verb is used; an example 
was given in § 143.® 

Obs. The verb in a virtual clause of purpose may be negatived by the help 
of the negative verb tm, see below § 347, 4. 

§ 220. Virtual clauses of result. —It is sometimes necessary to translate 
idm-f with a clause introduced by ‘ so that ’, ‘ that ’. 

Ex. ^ CAy I am 

not, forsooth, a confederate of his, that I should strut in his enclosure.^® 

Obs. We shall see that /^ + /rfw*/may often be well rendered in English by ‘ so 
that he may hear' (§ 228) ; moreover, the sdm-in-f form was used to express results 
(§ 429). From the Egyptian point of view, however, both these methods of 
expressing consequences were undoubtedly main, not subordinate, clauses. 
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^ Urk, iv. 751, 17 
foil.; 365, 14; 651, 2 ; 
843,6; 846, 17. Dyn. 
XIX, Kuentz, Qa- 

ib. PI. I, 8. 

So wrongly Suppl. 
8; Wb. i. 202. 6. 

Destr, 14. Sim. 
said to a dead father, 
JEA. 16, 19, 7. 

Destr, 27. 

* Urk. iv. 139, 13 . 

* Sinai 53, 16. 

^ Urk iv. 80, 17. 
Sim. Cairo 583, 9. 

® Urk. iv. 86, I. 


® Peas. B1, 38-9. 


’ BH. i. 25, 36. 
Sim. ib. 25, 5; Cairo 
20056, c ; Aim. I, 2- 
3 ; Urk. iv. 807, 5-6. 

» Leb. 4. 


® Old examples, 
Pyr. 618 a. 1558^. 


Sin. B114-5. Sim. 
183-4; 255-6; 

Bi, 49;/ 7 r/^.iv. 1091,5. 
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§ 221. Virtual clauses of cause. —In these clauses the sd?n-71/ (orm is 
apt to be used, since the act assigned as cause is as a rule anterior to the action 
expressed in the main clause. Examples are uncommon. 

Ex. dd- 7 i-f mi, rJyii-f kd-i he said this, because he had 

ibAToifKltcni^'. discerned {or, because he knew) my character.' 

§ 222. Prepositional adverb clauses without Turning now to 
this second class of Egyptian adverb clauses (see § 210, 2 a), we find that little 
remains to be said about them, since they have been discussed in detail in 
connection with the prepositions (§§ 154-71 162-181). We may, however, classify 
them according to the various meanings which they express. 

1. clauses of time. With m ‘when’; r ‘until’; hft ‘when’; dr ‘since’; 
m-ht ‘ after’; r-si ‘ after ’; tp-^ ‘ before ’; r-tnw-sp ‘ every time that ’. 

2. clauses of condition. With ir ‘ if’. Cf. too with m or mi ‘ according as ’. 

3. clauses of asseveration. With m or mi ‘ according as ’. 

4. clauses of concession. With m ‘ though ’. 

5. clauses of purpose. With n-mrwt (rarely n-ib-n) ‘ in order that’. 

6. clauses of result. With r ‘so that’. 

7. clauses of cause. With n ‘ because ’; hr ‘ because ’; n-ikr-(ii) ‘ by virtue 
of the fact that ’; »-(or m-)c}t-n{t) ‘ inasmuch as ’; n-wr-n ‘ inasmuch as ’. 

8. clauses of comparison. With r ‘ than ’ r ' according as ’; hft ‘ according 
as ’; mi ‘ diS when mi ‘ according as ’. 

9. clauses of co-ordination. With hnf ‘ and ’. 

10. clsLuses of exception. wpw-hr‘hot’. 

For the position of such prepositional adverb clauses see above § 159. To 
negate the verb in them use is made of the negative verb tin, see below 
§§ 347. 5 : 408. 


* Meir i. 5 ; Sint i, 
^89; P. Kah. 28, 41. 

* P. Kah. II, 19. 

* I.AC. TR. 33, 3 ; 
72, if>. 


§ 223. Prepositional adverb clauses with ^ ntt ‘that*.— In this 
third type of adverb clause (§210, 2 b), which always follows the main clause, 
a preposition is again used as introductory word, but the noun clause governed 
by the preposition is ushered in by ^ ntt ‘that’ (see § 187). Whereas the 
prepositional adverb clause without ntt is essentially verbal (except in the 
instances quoted at the end of § 154), that with ntt uses various types of sentences, 
verbal no less than non-verbal. 

The prepositional phrases thus employed are hr-ntt ‘ forasmuch as ’, 
‘because’, dr-ntt‘svaee', more rarely mc-ntt ‘seeing that’,“ bfl~'^dt 

‘ in view of the fact that and .—^ n-ntt * ‘ because ’, perhaps also written 
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PREPOSITIONAL ADVERB CLAUSES WITH NTT §223 


defectively nti} The clauses introduced by these all come under the head of 
clauses of cause. The common «=>^ r-ntt seems likewise often to usher in 
a reason, when it may be translated ‘ inasmuch as ‘ seeing that ’; - but it has 
also another use to be discussed later (§ 225). 

Non-verbal examples: 

The Osiris N has not suffered shipwreck.N 

dr-7itl I'H u Rc m ht nl Wsir N since the name of Ret is in the body of the 
Osiris N.® 

ir gr m-ht ph sshm id pw n 

lirzvy since he who desists after attack is a strengthener of the enemy’s heart.* 

ink Si wfb mi wf im-tn nb forasmuch as 
I am the son of a priest like any one of you.® 

dns tw r-i because thou art too heavy for me, lit. 

heavier than I.® 

Verbal (and pseudo-verbal, § 329) examples : 

df'-ftii hib tiv hm-i since My Majesty sends thee.’ 

wz tn-kwi in view of the fact that I am old.® For 
the old perfective here, see below § 329. 

Sharpen your weapons 

r-nit iw'tw r thn r fJu hnf hr pf hsy m dwi seeing that it is intended to engage 
issue (lit. one is going to join to fight) with that vile enemy to-morrow.® 

® hr-nit ntf ir-f nn pi t hnkt for it is he who will 
make for me the bread and beer.’® 

The last example but two shows that, if the construction requires it, the dependent 
pronoun i st sing, may be placed after So too 2nd sing. m. 3rd sing. m. sw,^^ 
f. In MSS. of Dyn. XVIII onward, particularly of the Book of the Dead, 

such writings as ntt-twi, nty-sw are not rare,’* and lend colour to 

the view that the pronominal compound tw'i (§ 124) originated in this 

construction ; twtw is, indeed, found after hr-ntt}^ 

However, just as ntk and ntf have been seen to occur in the phrase bw ntk 
(iitf) im, in place of niy tw, nty sw (§ 200, end), so too after ntt the suffixes 2nd 
and 3rd sing. m. are preferred to the dependent pronouns. 

Exx. d^-ntt-f m wf min nw since he is one among 

these.’* 

dr-ntt-k i-t{i) m htp since thou art come in peace.’® ’/ 7 (f) is 
the old perfective, see below § 329, end. 

An obscure instance of hr-iwtt ‘ because.not ’ may also be 

quoted,” where iwtt (from iwty § 202) seems to be the negative counterpart of «//.’® 
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^ Sin. B 76. 


2 Urk. iv. 656, 3, 
qu. below; 660, 7. 8 ; 
751, 15; Budge, p. 

3; 30S, 13. 


^ Budge, p. iSi,7. 
Sim. with hr-ntty L.^C. 
TR. 23, ai. 

^ Berl. Al. i. p. 
257 » 9 - 


® Sint 1, 288. Sim. 
Peas. B I, 6a ; Leyd. 
V3,6; Budge, p.31, 
12. 

« P, Kah. 3, 33. 
Sim. ib, 28, 21; 29,12. 

Ikhern 5. Sim. 
lb. 6 ; Budge, p. 308, 
14. WithAr-«//, Lac. 
TR. 23,13 (negatived 
25; Siut I, 282. 296. 
301. 

* P. Kah. II, 19. 
With hr-ntiy Lac. 7 ’A • 
23,17; Budge, p. 24,3. 


» Urk. iv. 656. 


Siut I, 323; siin. 
316. 7 i«-*-noun + 
participle (§227, 3) 
see P, Kah. 35,17; in- 
dep. pron. -h participle 
(§227, 3), see P. A ah. 
29. 39 - 

A’t. 53. 34* 

“ Nav. 17,71 (Za): 
after r-n/ty Urk. iv. 

649, II ; 751, IS¬ 
IS Sin. B 76. 

IS AZ. 30, 17. 

I* Urk, iv. 656, 3. 


IS Budge, p. 286, 
8 = Lac. Sarc. i. p. 
213; sim. ib. ii. p. 
114. 

IS AZ. 19, 18. 
i^ Siut 3, II. 

IS So too earlier hvt 
in nAwt ‘ because not ’, 
see AZ. 50, no. 
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VOCAB ULARY 


1^1 wd command. 

I ^ hwn be young, rejuvenated. 

var. hand over, 

bequeath. 

AVVVWS I Q 

hir repel, turn back (someone). 
^'Aox. 

fi door; iry-fi door¬ 

keeper. 

I priesthood, priests 

(collective). 

^ Pr-f) the Great H ouse or palace ; 
Pharaoh (see above p. 75). 

nfr-hd diadem, or like; 

try nfr-hit keeper of the dia¬ 
dem (?) 




ra(l(lY /5y, var. 
husband. 

I ^ I chattels, belongings, 

lit. vessels. 

var. 

"^5^ ^/r/, widow. 

nnth orphan, waif, poor 


man. 


0 sf yesterday; m sf yesterday, 
adverb. 

^ ‘ ^ sl}ty peasant, fowler. 


w 


Ssp image, idol. 

Smsw follower, attendant. 


is quickly. 
in where ? whence ? 


down, lower part; m hrw 
downcast. 


n ^37 
~ □ 




EXERCISE XVII 

(^z) Reading lesson ; from a funerary stela of Dyn. XII : ^ 

try nfr-hd smsw Pr-r^ Nb-{t)-p 2 v-Snwsrt^^ 
ddf n wnwt hwt-ntr nt ibdw^ 

kwwif '^ 7it n-sw-bit : 
nsxu m rnH< 

WWW n ntrw-tn nlwtyw. 


J I I I Cli A A 


^ Brit. Mas. lor, see JEA. 21, i. The position of the signs and not very regular orthography are here retained. 

^ A compound name ‘ Senwosret-is-(my)-lord ^; on its last element S-n-lVsrt, see above, p. 71, n. 4. 

^ Town names being fem. (§ 92, i), / can refer only to the nlr of hwt-ntr or to the name of Osiris implicitly present, 
see JEA. 23, 261 ; hence our translation ‘ its ’ is not strictly accurate. 

* This formula (cf. Urk. iv. 365 ; old writing hti) elsewhere has no suffix after f nh \ here perhaps a mistake. 
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<-s imtm 

I I I ^ 


MMA AMWMVk Z 


^ ^ AMMMVt 


€) z& 




II^ZI 


306?5 J4^ 
n 
rj 


wnn-tn hr hswt nt ity'in, 
swd-tn liwt'tn n hrdw'tn, 
wnn msw'tn mn (§ 326) hr nswt-tn 
m iiwt'tn nt 4t: 
nn hkr-tn, 
nn iM'tn, 

iw wd'H ntr ft wnn-tn tp tt hr hswt-f ; 
nn Snf-tw'tn m st ksnt, 

hr hswt nt ntrw-tn niwtyw, 
dd'tn: ^ htp di nsw * Wsir nb ibdw, 
ntr f) Wnn~nfr^ 

m t hnkt kiw ipdw, prt-}}rw ^ m hb nb,’’ 
n ki n try nfr-hit Smsw Pr-ft 
Nb(‘i)-pw-Snwsrt, ir n (§ 361) 'Itt. 


^ The promises are clearly all dependent on the condition that the priests shall recite the funerary formula. 

^ See below pp. 170-2. ’ A name of Osiris, in Greek Onnophris, probably meaning 'he who is happy *. 

* See below p. 172, ® The sign serves also as dct. (* of ikd preceding, see § 62A (Add.) 


‘The keeper of the diadem (?) and attendant of the Great House Nebipu- 
senwosret. He says to the priesthood of the temple of Abydus, and (of) its chapels 
of the king of Upper and Lower Egypt:—The king shall be rejuvenated in 
your (?) life, the monuments of your city gods shall stand firm for you, ye shall be 
in (lit. under) the favour of your sovereign, ye shall hand on your offices to your 
children, and your offspring shall be established upon your seats in your offices of 
eternity; ye shall not hunger, ye shall not thirst, nay the great god has commanded 
that ye be on earth in his favour; ye shall not be repelled in (any) difficult place, 
(being) in the favour of your city gods; (according as) ye shall say: An offering 
which the king gives (to) Osiris, lord of Abydus, (even) the great god Onnophris; 
a thousand of bread, beer, oxen and fowl, invocation-offerings at every feast, to 
the spirit of the keeper of the diadem (?) and attendant of the Great House, 
Nebipusenwosret, son of Ita.’ 


{b) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(i) Now when he had heard this, he went forth very quickly to the door 
[pbl) of the temple, and sat down beside the door-keepers who were there. 
And one of (lit. in) them said to him: “Whence ‘hast-thou-come ? And he was 
silent, his face downcast, and he answered them not. (2) It shall be well with 
you, (if) ye do the like. (3) As my father lives for me, I speak in truth. 
(4) Would I had (some) potent {mnlp) idol, that I might steal the belongings of 
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Exerc. XVII EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

this peasant by means of it. (5) He loved me, (because) he knew my arms 
were vigorous. (6) She is more beautiful than she was yesterday. (7) I was 
a possessor of favour upon the earth, forasmuch as I was a father of the orphan 
and a husband of the widow. 

{c) Translate into hieroglyphs in several different ways : 

(i) His Majesty honoured him when he was a child. (2) I knew that she 
was a goddess because she had said these words. (3) When he had arrived at 
the city, he found no one. 


EXCURSUS B 


^ A town in the 
centre of the Delta. 


2 Brit. Mus. 198 
(Dyn. XII). 


The Formula of Offering employed in the Funerary Cult. 

Throughout the period covered by this book, the presentation of food- 
offerings, whether real or fictitious, and alike in temple and in tomb, was called 
htp-di-nsw ‘ performing (the rite named) hvtp-di-nesu or ‘ a-boon- 
which-the-king-gives ’. The offerer, who is in theory Horus, the son and heir of 
the dead Osiris, stands with arm upraised ('§) in the attitude of invocation (his 
gesture is that of nis ‘calling’ or ‘ invoking’) before the shrine, statue, or 

stela of the god or deceased parent, and pronounces the hvtp-di-nesu formula; 
there was deemed to be little difference in the efficacy of this, whether actual 
offerings were present or whether they were only imagined or desired. 

We will here quote one short, but typical, example of the hotp-di-nesu 
formula, as inscribed on innumerable stelae and other funerary monuments: 

? A ^ J'^ Htp di nsw Wsir nb Ddw, ntr ft, nb ibdw, 

di’f prt-Jkrw (m) t hnkt, km ipdw, $s mn^t, 

hi (§ 384) im, 

« iy « inii^y S-n-Wsrt, niif-^rw. 

‘ A boon which the king gives (to) Osiris, lord of Busiris,^ the great god, 
lord of Abydus, that he may give invocation-offerings consisting of bread and 
beer, oxen and fowl, alabaster and clothing, all things good and pure on which a 
god lives, to the spirit of the revered Senwosret, justified.’ ^ 


* For a full discus¬ 
sion see Th, T’. S, i. 
7P“93> critically re¬ 
viewed by G. Farina 
in Rivista degli studi 
oruntali 7, 467. 


The phrase ^^A is one of very ancient date; ® in spite of 

a slight doubt as to whether di is the verb-form which we shall come to know as 
the relative form (§ 382), as well as some uncertainty as to the precise meaning 
of htp, the phrase may with approximate accuracy be rendered ‘ a boon which 
the king gives ’. In the Old Kingdom this phrase is frequently employed in 
reference to favours of various kinds bestowed upon his subjects by the king; 
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among such boons we find clothing, coffins, a sacrificial ox, or again even the 
rank and title of prince. The food-offerings made by the living Pharaoh in 
the pyramid-temple of his deceased father or predecessor were likewise known 
as 3= ? htp nsw ‘a boon of the king’. In fact, it would seem as though all 
funerary gifts and privileges were in a certain sense boons given by the king, 
though certain deities like Anubis, the god of embalmment, Osiris, at once the 
dead king and king of the dead, or Geb, the earth-god, were also desired or 
recognized as givers of like benefits. Hence in the Old Kingdom we find on 
almost every funerary false door or lintel some such formula as the following: ^ 

hip (^*) 'Inpw, f}nty sh ntr, tpy dwf, 

^ P^ ^'f ^ m hb nb^ rf nb, 

°MPP PtMfss. 

‘ A boon which the king gives, and a boon (which) Anubis, in front of the 
divine booth, he who is upon his mountain, (gives): (namely) that there may be 
(made) invocation-offerings for him at every festival and every day; Ptahshepses.’ 

There are many variants, and in place of the food-offerings here aspired to 
we frequently find reference to such benefits as a goodly burial in the West, or 
power to walk ‘ on the roads upon which the revered ones walk The point to 
be observed, however, is that in the Old Kingdom the king and whatever god is 
named are mentioned in parallelism with one another as givers of the boon or 
boons bestowed; the phrase htp dl nsw is followed by the co-ordinated phrase 
htp dl 'Inpw ( Wslr, Gb) ‘ a boon which Anubis {or Osiris, or Geb) gives', though for 
the complete writing htp di 'Inpw is frequently substituted as in the 
example quoted, or even ^ alone. 

That the hotp>-di-nesu formula found in Middle Egyptian is the direct 
outcome of the Old Kingdom formula discussed above is quite apparent; but 
it is equally apparent that in the later period it had undergone re-interpretation. 
A series of variants shows that the divine name which follows the phrase htp dl 
nsw was now understood as a dative, though it is only at a far later period that 
the preposition n was inserted. The best proof of this re-interpretation is the 
fact that, if one god is named after the phrase htp dl nsw, the following clause of 
purpose has ^ dip ‘ that he may give ’ (see the example which served as our 
.starting-point) with a singular suffix-pronoun, whereas if several gods are named 
we find *—"P[7"i ‘that they may give’; had the king and the god (or gods) 

been still regarded as collateral givers of the funerary benefits, the verb dl-sn 
with plural suffix would have been found in all cases. 

Thus, in the Middle Kingdom and later, the idea underlying the hotp-di-nesu 
formula is that the king gives, or has given, or is to give, an offering to some 
god in his temple, in order that the latter in turn may give offerings to a private 


* Saqq, Mast. 28. 


* The signs follow¬ 
ing n^fvLxe here deter¬ 
minatives, see p. 172. 
’ Cf. p. 169, n. 5. 
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^ See above, p. 70, 
n. 2. The technical 
term in O. K. for this 
‘ diversion * of offer¬ 
ings was ‘change*, 

see 24, 86; 25, 

215- 


» Cl^re in M 41 , 
Masp, i, pp. 753 ff. 

** No other transi¬ 
tive use of prt occurs 
in Egyptian, though it 
does in Coptic. 

* Brit. Mus. 162. 

* See Bull, Metr, 
Mus, New York 9, 
239; Nav. ch. 135, 
Nachschrifi 4. In 
very late times * oxen’ 
was read /A, see Brit. 
Mus. 330; Florence 
1660. 1661. 

* Pyr- 745: Sak- 

kftrah, tomb of Mere- 
ruka. 

• Pyr, 1333; sim. 
without Jf and /, Saqq. 
Mast, i. 23; Beil. AI, 
i. p. 99. 

^ Ex. Saqq. Mast, 
i. 28. 

• and mnl^t pho¬ 
netically, Turin 1447. 

• Exx. Budge, p. 
150,16; 261,4; 366, 
7. The last two signs 
determine the entire 
phrase, see $ 6i. 

Elsewhere ‘ at the 
voice * is lir exx. 
Pyr, 796; Louvre 
C. 74. However, late 
exx. show r hrw with 
the same meaning, see 
Wb, I, 528, II ; Pec, 
7, 119. 

Bibliography for 
the ka^ see Th, T, S, 
i. 99; add.^Z.49,136. 

** Cf. lr^n nb tiwy 
^//‘one whose for tune 
the lord of the two 
lands made *, Urk. iv. 
486, 3; sim. Bersh, ii. 
21, 15. 


individual in his tomb or wherever a memorial of that individual has been 
dedicated. The view thus indicated of the source of private funerary offerings 
corresponds to the actual practice of the Twelfth Dynasty and later, since of the 
vast quantities of food accruing to the temples only a small portion was 
consumed by the priests, the rest being distributed by contract or otherwise to 
the persons in charge of private funerary cults; * such persons, if not the sons or 
immediate relatives of the priests, were known as hmw-ki ‘soul-priests’, lit. 
‘servants of the ka' (see below). In Middle Egyptian niay be rendered 
‘an offering which the king gives’, since the boon therein contemplated was 
always food-offerings. Many more divine names are used than in the Old 
Kingdom, when only a few funerary and chthonic deities were regarded as 
givers of boons in company with the king. 

The difficult expression ^ obviously had P'^ ‘ the voice goes 

forth ’ as its starting-point, these words referring to the hotp-di-msu formula 
accompanying the presentation. The actual offerings were, however, so closely 
associated with the expression that this often received the determinative ££ and 
practically acquired the meaning ‘ make an offering Throughout the Old 
Kingdom pr was treated grammatically as a transitive verb with as object, 
whether or not the whole was consciously felt to mean ‘ send forth the voice ’ with 
evocative magical intent.* Side by side with this verbal use was the compound noun 
^ prt-hrw of which the first element was the infinitive prt ‘ a going ’ or ‘ sending ’ 
forth (§ 298).** Both verbal and nominal uses are perhaps best paraphrased with the 
help of the term ‘invocation-offerings’, as in our translations above. After O. K. 
the writing is shown by the variant* to be equivalent 

to dif prt-^rw m t m hnkt ‘ that he may give an invocation-offering consisting of 
bread and of beer ’. Various other species of offering then follow in abbreviated 
spellings; a is for km ‘oxen’ and for ipdw ‘fowT;^ 5 is, often 

written ^ or 5, has the early variants 5^ ® and = ® and so must mean ‘ alabaster’, 
doubtless in allusion to the seven alabaster oil-jars ^ deemed indispensable to the 
dead; U is “f li rnnkt ‘ clothing ’.* In Dyn. XVIII ^ was, however, sometimes 
interpreted as ^^‘^“=^W'^yp'i't-r-f}rw ‘coming-forth-at-the-voice offerings’,* but it 
is not clear whether this referred to the emergence of the offerings themselves or to 
the coming forth of the deceased from his burial chamber at the call of the offerer.^® 

In Middle Egyptian the funerary oblation is said to be made —'Li— n k) n 
‘to the ka of’ the deceased. In this context the word ki, if translated at all, is 
best translated ‘spiritThe term appears to embrace the entire ‘self’ of 
a person regarded as an entity to some extent separable from that person. 
Modern concepts to which that of the ka occasionally corresponds are ‘personality’, 

‘ soul ’, ‘ individuality ’, ‘ temperament ’; the word may even mean a man’s ‘ fortune ’ 
or ‘position’.^* The Egyptians conceived of such notions in a more personal 
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and tangible way than we do; hence the bai (‘ soul see below), the ‘ shadow ’ 
Sw^), and the ‘corpse’ were all apt to be viewed as beings 

distinct from, and as it were the doubles of, the person to whom they belonged. 
The student must beware of the attempts which have been made to give 
a harmonious and self-consistent account of the nature of the ka] this always 
remained a shadowy and ill-defined concept, variously regarded in different 
contexts. A second word for ‘soul’ is ^ bf, in Dyn. XVIII often written 4^, 
for which a longer, but more precise, rendering would be ‘ external manifestation ’. 
Both in life and in death an individual man might assume different forms; the 
form taken by him was called his bai (bi), and one of the typical shapes was 
that of a bird, as is seen in the hieroglyphic writing of the word.® 


LESSON XVIII 

DIRECT AND INDIRECT SPEECH 

§ 224. By way of conclusion to the lessons on subordinate clauses, some 
notice may be accorded to the Egyptian methods of introducing the content 
of a speech. It must be observed that the highly developed indirect speech 
found in Latin, where all the pronouns after ‘ he said ’ or the like are reduced 
to 3rd pers., hardly exists in Egyptian. The nearest approach to it is found in 
such examples as the second in § 184, where ‘he said he would fight with me’ 
presupposes as its original ‘ he said, I will fight with him (or thee) ’.^ 

Contrary to expectation, ntt ‘ that ’ is not found after verbs of saying. The 
speech is usually introduced directly, without any introductory phrase. So very 
frequently after ^ w ddf ‘ he says ’, ‘ he said ’, and its equivalent ^ dd (§ 450, i). 

Exx. .. ^-nht, ddf: ink 

Smsw the prince ...... Sinuhe said : I was a henchman.* 

bry-tp nsw imibw Tit, dd: ink mry nbf he 
who is at the head of the king, the revered Tjetji, says; I was one beloved 
of his lord.® 

So also after other forms of, and substitutes for, the verb ‘ to say ’.* When 
the main verb either has nothing to do with speaking, or else only hints at it, 
the phrase *==‘^ r dd (§ 304, 3) ‘ saying ’, lit. ‘ in order to say ’, is often used. 

Exx. I went round my enclosure rejoicing r dd: irdw nn mi 

m and saying: How (comes it that) this is done ® 

dwmfn-i ntr n r bt nbt r 
dd: wid'toy ir m n ntrf thereupon he praised god for me more than anything, 
saying: How happy is he who has done this for his god! * 
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® For a recent dis¬ 
cussion of the bai see 
AZ, 77, 78 ff. 


^ Sim. P, Kah, 29, 
17-8. See too Erm. 
Grammf § 533. 


® Sin. R1-2. Sim. 
Peas, B I, 53. 74. 88; 
Sh. S. 69. 


® BiiL Mus. 614,3. 

® Si$i. B 23; Peas. 
R 2. 5. 41; Zeb. 4. 
56. 86; fVes/e. 8 , 13. 
After A/i//. 2, 5. 


* Sin. B 302 . Sim. 
fVes/e. 3, 6; 13, 33. 
34; Urk. iv. 649, 4; 

751. 8- 

• Louvre C I 3 , 13- 
14. Sim. Z'AtfA. 13, 
* 3 ” 4 f iv* 1106, 
1. 3; 1108, 6. 
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> Siut I, 375. 


» Urk. iv. 736, 16, 
iw and /restored. 

* Louvre C I3, f. 
Sim. ib. C IT, i\ P- 
Kah. 13. 37; Munich 
3, 18; Th. T S, iii. 
36, 5. 

^ Exx,Sin. B 36.43, 
contrasting the same 
passages in R; SA.S. 
73; IVesU. 5, 7 ; £b. 
69 > 3 - 4 ; 

6 ; Lac. T ^. 33, 19- 
23 , qu. $ 506, I. 


** See § 313 for this 
word and its adjuncts 
not here transliterated. 

» P, Kah, 37, 8. 
Sim. Kept. 8, 3. 4; 
Vrk, iv. 3, 9 (after 

138,135849. 5 - 

* Urk, iv, 649,11; 
650, 8. 


^ Hans Abel, 
Tonverschmelzung im 
AUaegyptischen, Leip- 
zig, 1910. But see 
also £rman, Unter* 
sekude zwischen d, 
kopHschen Diakkten 
beid, Wortverbindung 
in Siizungsber. d kon, 
, ,. Preuss, Akad. d. 
Wiss,, 1915, X. 


In Dyn. XII r dd\s already found quite tautologically after verbs of saying. 

Ex. fhfndd-nfn-snrdd: min rdln-i n-tn 

then he said to them, saying: Behold, I have given to you, etc.^ 

Here r dd cannot well be translated ‘that’; but by Dyn. XVIII it had 
acquired this value, since it is now, though very rarely, used even after r^. 

Ex. iw-i r^'kwi r dd l}nw'f pw I know that 

it is his resting-place.* 

When insistence is laid on the fact that the words given are the exact words 
of the speaker, m dd is apt to take the place of r dd. 

Ex. ° rhf'ti rdi'n sr pn wdt m hr-i m dd there¬ 

upon this official placed the command before me as follows, lit. in saying.* 

In dialogue the speeches occasionally follow one upon the other without any 
indication of the speaker, in accordance with the practice adopted in modern 
novels.* 

§ 225. r~ntt introducing statements. —In addition to its meaning 
‘inasmuch as’ (§223) r-ntt is used, especially in official writing, to express the 
content of some communication; it is perhaps best translated ‘ to the effect that ’. 

Ex. ib pw n nb- 

r-ntt hiw nb n nb rd wdi it is a communication to (lit. a making easy the heart of) 
(my) lord to the effect that all the affairs of (my) lord are safe and prosperous.® 

Occasionally this r-ntt is found without any preceding verb, and is then 
practically untranslatable.® 

PARTICLES 

§ 226. The name particle is given by grammarians to any minor invariable 
part of speech like a preposition or a conjunction. Here, however, it will be 
used as a class-name for those relatively unimportant words (like mk, ist, grt, 
is) of which the characteristic is that they usually stand either at or very near 
the beginning of the sentence. The words in question are as a rule classed as 
‘conjunctions’, though this term is often clearly inappropriate. The name 
‘sentence-adverb’ is much nearer the mark, since they frequently serve to 
modify, or to present in a certain light, the substance of an entire sentence. But 
since some, like swt and is, may be used also to qualify mere phrases or even 
single words, the vaguer term ‘ particle ’ will be retained. 

The Egyptian particles may be enclitic or non-enclitic. Only the latter 
can stand as the first word of a sentence. The others, which owe their name to 
the Gk. enklitikos ‘ leaning upon ’, need the support of a preceding word, 
presumably because they possess no accent or tone-vowel of their own.'^ 

Many of the words here to be enumerated have been discussed already; in 
such cases it will suffice to supplement the statements made previously. 
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Non*enclitic particles (§§ 227-244):— 

§ 227 . in * indeed’. —This particle, with which the preposition in ‘by’ 
introducing the agent (§ 168) is clearly identical, serves to lay a stress of one 
kind or another on sentences or parts of sentences. It enters into the com¬ 
position of those independent pronouns which begin with n or in (§ 64), so that 
these are found in several uses parallel to, i. e. forming paradigm with, i« + noun.^ 

1. When employed to qualify whole sentences, in gives to them interrogative 
force. See in detail below §§ 492-4. 

Exx. J„— fwi'tw'i rf m ditt-f shall I be robbed in 
his province ? * ’ b ». is* 

r s n nhh wilt thou be a man of eternity ? ® '/Vim. Bi, 95. 

2. In its other uses in emphasizes some particular noun. So in the con¬ 
struction in -I- noun 4- id^nf (or independent pronoun 4- idfu-f), which has always 

future sense.* See further below § 450, 5 e. Gunn, stud. 

Exx. As to everyone who shall lift up his hand to this image, 
in Dhwty hsfsw Thoth shall praise him.* “ Hat-Nub 10, i». 

.jSd^Pw ^ hrdw j .... inf n-k sy the 

eldest of the three children.... shall bring it to thee. Or better: it is the eldest 

of, etc .... who shall bring, etc.* * 9 . 7 - 8 . 

As the second of these examples shows, the effect of in thus placed before 
a grammatical subject in anticipatory emphasis (§ 148, i) may be to gjive it the 
value of the logical predicate (§ 126). Only when this occurs can we render in 
English ‘ it is X who will’. In other instances, as in the first, in merely marks 
the presence of this stereotyped future construction. 

3. A related construction consisting of 

( i»4-noun ) ( perfective ) . ... 

1 . , , • 4-1 . • r active participle 

I or independent pronoun j ( or im perfective ) 

yields the counterpart, for past or present time, of the future construction just 
described. Some attention must here be given to the use of in, although the 
participles belong to a later stage in our studies; see below § 373. 

Exx. in si Ifh-msw sphr snn pn it was the scribe 

*Ahmose who copied this writing. Lit. verily the scribe ^Ahmosfe was the-one- 
who-copied this writing. » Rkmd, title. 

tp-trw lo, My Majesty 

provided for the festivals of the seasons. Lit. lo verily My Majesty was the- 
one-who-provisioned the festivals of the beginning of seasons.* » Urk. w. 750. 

In this construction has survived the otherwise almost obsolete mode of 
expressing a nominal predicate after nominal subject by direct juxtaposition (see 
above § 125); for the participle is merely an adjective of a special sort, here used 
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'i>r.i370fl;i988ff. 
S^tNominalscUz, § 24. 


• For a detailed 
analysis of the mean¬ 
ings of in see Gunn, 
Studies j pp. 61 foil. 

® Harhotpe 431. 

< P, Kah, 8 , 34; 
Phind 35. 

^Sh. ^,69.84. Sim. 
Urk. V. 148, 3. 

® Peas. B106, Sim., 
but with OT, Urk. v. 
168, 15 ; Westc. 9, 6. 


^ Lac. TR, 43, 5. 


® Lac. 7 ^. 47 , 35 - 6 . 


® Budge, p. 186, 
10. Sim. ist pers. TV. 
30; Peas, B1,30; Cairo 
20040, a 2; Leyd. V3, 
.*>• 

i*. 14-5. Sim. 
and pers. TV. 619; 
Peas. Bi, 178; Budge, 
p. ifiSf » 3 - 


as a noun. 'In merely reinforces the first word ; in the Pyramid Texts may still 
be found rare examples of in + nom. subj. + a noun, not a participle, as predicate.* 
The parallel construction consisting of indep. pronoun + participle (ex. 
ntf 4d st ‘he it is who says it’; see further below § 373), falls into line with indep. 
pron.+ nom. pred., which, as we saw in § 125, is common at all periods. 

Here again in is apt to give to the grammatical subject the value of the 
logical predicate, and in this case the English equivalent is of the form ‘ it is X 
who did ’ or ‘ does Examples occur, however, where we must render simply 
‘ X does ’ or ‘ X did ’, in having hardly any force at all.* 

When, in either of these constructions (2) and (3), the subject is the inter¬ 
rogative pronoun ^ m ‘ who ? ' what ? ’, the combination in-\-m is sometimes 

shortened and welded together in the form or much more rarely ® n-m. 

Exx. 1 in m dd sw who says it ? * 

who is it that has brought thee ? * 

n-m irf hsff bw hwrw who then will repel evil ? ® 

4. When introducing the agent after a passive form of the verb (§ 39, end) 
or the infinitive (§ 300), in has clearly the function of a preposition, and has 
therefore been classified under that head (§ 168). Nevertheless, the alternation 
of *« + noun with the independent pronouns to express the agent after the 
infinitive proves that in here is the same word as in the uses (2) and (3) above. 
For examples see below § 300, towards end. 

5. A very rare extension of the prepositional use of in is to introduce a noun 
defining a pronoun which either precedes or follows. 

Exx. vji in ist hr }kr she establishes me, 

does (lit. by) Isis, on Earth.'^ 

. in iwr-ifj pw _ swi rdi n-i s{y) it is this 

(my) heir, .... he has given it to me.* 

Obs. For in as formative in the idm-tn-f form of the verb, see below § 427; 

and as a means of indicating the speaker, below § 436. 

§ 228 . Il_^ if} may ultimately be a noun related to 1)^ ‘ thing ’, 

and the interrogative pronoun (]^ r^'what?’ (§501) is doubtless derived from it. 
As a particle means ‘ then ’ or ‘ therefore ’, often best rendered ‘ so that ’, and 
is always followed by the idwfiorm of the verb (§§ 40, 3 ; 118, 2). 

In its commonest signification i^ expresses a desired future consequence. 

Exx. wn n-i, i^ dd'i mst-n'i open to me, so that 

I may say what I have seen.® Literally: open to me; then I will say, etc. 

Pour water on thy hands, Q ® ib ivSb'k wid't{w)‘k so 

that thou mayst answer when thou art addressed.*® 
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Would that it were the end of men. 

then would the earth cease from noise.^ 

From this meaning subtle gradations lead to the use in exhortations and 
even commands.^ Note, however, that in every shade of meaning the sentence 
with ih ‘ then ‘ therefore ’ refers to some still future result of precedent actions. 

Exx. Is Thoth mild? 0 ik ir k iyt in that case thou shalt do 

mischief.® The question is a rhetorical substitute for an ^-clause assuming an 
absurdity. 

U g ib dmi n sp then let us make a habitation together.* 

For the use of wn-f after ib, when the predicate is adverbial, see § Ii8, 2; 
and of tm-f, when the construction is negatived, see § 346, 4 ; for the forms of 
/dmi/" which are employed, see §§ 440, 4 ; 450, 5, a. 

§ 229 . ib^- See below § 239. 

§ 230 . isk'^ or sk,^ the latter form being preferred when a depen¬ 
dent pronoun follows, may be regarded merely as archaic writings of ist and 
P*= st (§ 231); in the Old Kingdom certain words normally written with t (t) are 
found to have variant writings with k, whether as different pronunciations or as 
attempts to render an obscure consonant.'' 

§ 231 . ( 1 P& ist* in Dyn. XVIII often l]P^ ist, with the alternative rarer forms 
Ps==. st and p^ st, exceptional writings HP| isti* and sti;^* P»= is properly the 
form to be employed when a dependent pronoun follows (§§ 44, 2; 119,2), but 
this distinction is no longer consistently observed in Middle Egyptian." ’/st 
is clearly derived from the enclitic particle 1|P is ‘lo’, 'verily’ (§ 247) by the 
addition of an abbreviated form of the dependent pronoun 2nd m. sing.; this 
origin was, however, no longer felt, since forms varying according to the gender 
and number of the persons addressed, such as are found in the case of mk (§§ 119, 
i; 234), are here wanting. The translation ‘lo’ is purely conventional; the 
function of the particle is to describe situations or concomitant facts. It is used 
both in verbal (§§ 152; 212; 402; 414, i; 422, i) and in non-verbal (§§ 119, 
2; 133; 142; 214) sentences, as well as in the type of sentence which we shall 
call pseudo-verbal (§ 324). Sentences introduced by ist are sometimes to be 
rendered as independent sentences and sometimes as clauses of time or circum¬ 
stance. Common combinations of particles are (j P^^ ist rf (see above §§119, 2 ; 
152) and (]Pfc=« istgrt ‘but lo’.'* For HP& w? used as an enclitic see §248. 

§ 232 . I]p<?^ isw is rare and may have the same meaning as ist ; it appears 
to introduce main clauses only. 

Ex. i^ Sbmtpw lo, he is (like) Sachmis.'® 
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' Adm. 6, I. Sim. 
3rd pers. Sin. B 168; 
Pt. 33. 39- 600. 626 ; 
Lib. 43^; Urk. iv. 
i9h 7 ; 945 » 3 . 

* Best ex. Urk. iv. 
80, qu. S 440, 4. 

* Peas. B I, 150. 
Sim. Urk. iv. 1088, 5; 
3rd pers. ib. 650, 13; 
Peas. B I, 80. 

* Leb. 154. Rather 
similarly Cmro 20538, 
ii. c 7, qu. $ 118, 2. 


® Eb. I, 19; Urk. 
iv. 219, 4; 228, 4; 
260, 17 (/f/, 14), qu. 
§ 119, 3; 361, 12; 
Budge, p. 291, 4. 61 
With dep. pron. Urk. 
iv. I57» 3- 
® Louvre C 15, qu. 
§119, 3; Cairo 20453; 
Eb. 39. 18. 

^ £rm. Gramm? § 
120; Sethe, Verbum^ 

1. § 285, 2; Ember, 
in Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity Circular 
Series, 1919, no. 6, pp. 
39-31. 

® For the forms see 
Rec. 28, 186; and for 
the use, Rec. 19, 187. 

* Hamm. 47, 3. 
Sinai 90, 2, qu. 
§ 134 - 

See, however, Brit 
Mus. 614,4, qu. §119, 

2. 


“ BcrL AI. L p. 
258, 20\Siut\, 379; 
Budge, p. 280, 8. 


« P.Kah. 2, 20. 
Sim. f^. 2,13-19. Be¬ 
fore a verb, Mill, a, i 
(doubtful). 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


* Hev. £g.f nouv. 
s^r. 2, 53. 


2 £€c. 28, 186; 35, 
217. 


® l/rk. iv. 547. 


* Rekh. 10; Urk. 
iv. 509, 17. 

“ BH. ii. 7; Mdr 
i. 2 ; Louvre C i8. 

® Bersh. i. 22; ii. 
21 ; Pakeri 7. 

’ 2?^^. 26,3 \D.elB, 
69. 

* I, 271. 272. 

® Rhind 61 a, 6. 

10 Th. T.S. ii. II. 
Paheri 7. 

’2 Mar. ii.30, 
33; 7, I. 


Present perhaps 
Urk. iv. 1092, 2; 

Paheri 7. 

P. Kah, 32, 18. 
Sim. Siut I, 323. 

Urk. iv. 519. 

*• Siut 4, 23. Sim. 
it. I, 315; Th, T.S, 
ii. 8. Cf. also P, Kah. 
3> 36, qn. § 143. 


§ 233 . ‘ that ’ * is probably the feminine singular of the perfective 

participle from u/nn ‘ be’, ‘exist’. It serves to introduce noun clauses as object 
of certain verbs {§ 187), and is much rarer and more restricted in use than its 
synonym (§ 237). 

§ 234 . ^ m and its derivatives.*— ^ w, older is possibly an 

obsolete imperative meaning ‘ behold ’. Instances of its occurrence in this simple 
form are very rare; one has been quoted in § 217, and another, likewise followed 
by the dependent pronoun ist sing., may now be added : 

m wi m ill pn behold, I am this spirit.® 

Everywhere else, m is welded together with a pronoun of 2nd pers. which 
resembles a suffix-pronoun, but which is probably always an abbreviated form 
of an old dependent pronoun. In Middle Egyptian, the element m is usually 
supplemented, and occasionally replaced, by a sign borrowed from the imperative 
imi ‘give’ (§336); this sign is in Dyn. XII identical with the ideogram in ^ 
rdi ‘give’, but in Dyn. XVIII is usually differentiated from it as o-a; hieratic 
does not distinguish it from —0, and —a is also not infrequently found in hiero¬ 
glyphic. Hence we obtain: 

in Dyn. XII in hieratic regularly and also elsewhere® 

in Dyn. XVIII sometimes besides an archaistic spelling Mk 

is used when a single male person, or else no one in particular, is addressed.® 
later writing when a woman is addressed, 

or later ^,"^1 mtn, when several persons are 

addressed.'* 

All these forms may serve as supports to the dependent pronouns; for 
examples see §§ 44, 2 ; 119, i ; § 324. For the indefinite pronoun tw ‘one’ after 
mk see §§ 47. 324. 

Mk and its congeners are essentially pictorial in meaning, serving to depict 
some fact as vividly present in the mind. With non-verbal sentences the time 
referred to is usually the present, and in English one must practically always 
render as an independent sentence, not as a subordinate clause ; examples with 
adverbial (§ 119, i), nominal (§ 133), and adjectival (§ 142) predicate have already 
been quoted. 

With the Idm-f form, curiously enough, the event which mk serves to picture 
is nearly always, not present,'® but future. 

Exx. nik isp-n wnwt bint behold, we shall have 

a bad time, lit. receive an evil hour.'® 

mk ib-k sSmf ti'k tw behold, thy heart shall guide thee for 

thyself.'® 

rn-k r nhh behold, thy name shall exist for ever.'® 
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NON-ENCLITIC PARTICLES 

With the idm’uf form, mk has the effect of giving to this the meaning of 
the English present perfect. 

pJi-H'n hnw behold, we have reached home.^ 

The usual negation of the idm-nf form being n idmf (§ 105, i), we find mk 
n meaning ‘ behold, he has not heard ’ (§ 455, i). The passive sdmf iovm 
often serves as the passive of idnvnf-, hence, when preceded by mk, it has 
present perfect sense (§ 422, i). 

For mk where the predicate is the old perfective, or else -l-infinitive, see 
below § 324. 

Lastly, mk may be used simply with a following noun or dependent pronoun 
to indicate what is present; cf. French void. 

Exx. ^k U-k here is (lit. 

behold) a wonder which happened in the time of thy father.* 
mk wi here am I.® Cf. French me void. 

Obs. In a biographical inscription of Dyn. XVIII mk is strangely used before 
the infinitive where we should expect the preposition hr ; the constructions in 
question are wnnnf hr sdin (§ 470) and rhf-nf hr sdm (§ 482, i).® 

§ 235 . with shortened form -jw n, is the common word for ‘ not ’; see 

above § 104. For the various uses of the two forms see §§ 105. 108. 120. 134. 
144. 200. 201. 209. 258. 307. 334. 346. 394. 402. 418. 424. 445. 455. 456. 491. 
As we have seen §§ 44, 2 ; 120, may be followed by a dependent pronoun. 

Obs. In certain cases nn and n cannot be used, and are replaced by the 
negative verb from the stems iml and im, see below §§ 342-50. 

§ 236 . nhmn ® ‘ assuredly ’ or the like, may likewise be followed by 

a dependent pronoun. The particle is rare, but examples with adverbial 
(§ 119, 6) and verbal predicates are both found. An example of the latter is 

^ pr-n'i m Sm of a truth, I have come 

forth from Sais.’ 

See below § 324 for an example of -I-noun-I-old perfective. 

Obs. Nhmn is doubtless connected with the enclitic hm (§ 253), which has the 
same meaning. In the earlier hieratic exx. — j is written for a, see §§ 24; 119, 6. 

§ 237 . ^ ntt ‘that’ is properly the f. sing, of the relative adjective nty 
used as a neuter (§ 199); cf. French qui ‘who’, que ‘that’. It introduces noun 
clauses when these are objects of certain verbs (§ 187). Such noun clauses with 
ntt may also follow certain prepositions and, in conjunction with them, form 
adverb clauses (§ 223). For r-ntt ushering in statements see § 225, and 

for the problematical construction ntt see § 494. The dependent pronouns 

may follow ntt, see § 44, 2, but in their place are sometimes found the suffixes of 
2nd and 3rd pers. sing., see § 223, end. 
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' Sk. S. 2. Sim. 
Siut f, 370. 271. 275 ; 
P.Kah, 29, 41 ; 30, 
40; Eb, 90, 18. 


* fVeslc,6,is, Sim. 
Sin. B 364. 

* Budge, p. 29, 2 ; 
Lac. 7 P. 33, 4. 

* Urk. iv. 5, 2. II ; 
perhaps also ib, 1069, 
16. 

® Urk. iv. 4, 9, cf. 
ib. 7,16. Perhaps mere 
mistakes of the scribe 
in transcribing his 
hieratic original. 


« See Rec. 24, 34; 
43» 159- 


^ Hearst 6,6; with¬ 
out w/, Eb* I, a. 
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1 lVesU.il,7. Sim. 
id. 15; jVeas. B i, 36 
{rdbfw) ; j 4 dm. 12, 2; 

I 3 f 5 J II. 

* IVesU. 5, 2. Sim. 
id. 9, 33; 38,136. 

140; Budge, p. 399, 

9- 


* J^eas. Bi, 111-2. 


* Adm: 6, 5. 


» i/ri. iv. 658, 8, 
qu- §455> J- 


• Urd. iv. 96. Sim. 
PiEHL, IH. iii. 75. 


^ Cairo 20543,^11; 
Brit. Mus. 614, 12 ; 
Lute, 34, 66, 3. 


® Sim. with fnt, Brit. 
Mus, 614, 12. 


• Urk. iv. 10^. 
Sim. id. 690, 5 (<w); 
1105, 16; 1109, 3; 
iiio, 3; iiii,ii,qu. 
§187. 

Rhind 22. 


§ 238 . (i) f hi, var. and (2) hwy, more rarely hw, are 

synonymous particles serving to introduce wishes or reqtcests; the enclitic particle 
y (§ 245) is often used to strengthen them and is particularly common with hwy. 

Examples in the sentence with adverbial (§ 119, 7. 8) and nominal (§ 133) 
predicate have already been quoted. 

These particles are still more frequent with a verbal predicate; so with 
the form (see further below § 450, 5, ^). 

Exx. itnpiytnhry- 

kni pray give ye the corn to your palanquin-bearer.* 

^ r l n Pr-Ci O that Thy 

Majesty w^ould proceed to the lake of the Great House! ^ 

Similarly with the subject placed by anticipatory emphasis immediately 
after hi. 

Ex. ^ shtm'S would that a moment would 

destroy! ® 

To express an unfulfilled wish the form was used : 

Ex. f rf Ir-n i i}rwi m tsy it would that 

I had made my voice (heard) at that moment! * 

We have seen that n itim-fxs the usual negation of the idm-nf iorm (§ 105, 
i); hence hi n idmf is employed for ‘ would that he had not heard! ’ ® 

For ^y-l-noun (or hw /H-dep. pron.) -Hold perfective see below § 324. 

Lastly, note that hu may be used as a noun meaning ‘ wish ‘ would-that! ’. 

Ex. «« hi i m-^t-k there is no ‘would that! ’ with thee.® 

For an example of hi n-i ‘ would that I had! ’ as object of dd ‘ say ’ see § 123. 

§ 239 . ^7^ also written ^ (regularly so in Dyn. XVIII), old form 
indicates what comes next in order, and may be translated ‘ and ’, 
‘ further ’, or even ‘ accordingly ’, ‘ so ' then This particle is probably derived 
from the verb J}r ‘ fall ’, and the preposition (§ 167) is obviously closely related. 

Examples in the sentence with adverbial (§ 119, 5), nominal (§ 133), and 
adjectival (§ 142) predicate have been already quoted, as well as cases where 
a clause or phrase of time with is in anticipatory emphasis and is introduced 
by (§ 178, under 4. 5).* 

The construction idm-f expresses what will be found to happen, what 
may be anticipated, or the like, and is often best rendered by the English future. 
See below § 450, 5, c for the idwf forms used in this construction. 

Exx. The official who acts like this, rwdf o m 

ti st he will flourish here in this place.® 

I ‘*'~S ^ ^ "ow I +1 + /o + ^ amounts {pr 

will be found to amount) to i.*® 
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The same construction occurs also with the subject placed after in 
anticipatory emphasis (§ 148, 1), when it may conveniently be called the f^r-f 
§ 4 m-f construction. This has always future reference, and hence is closely 
parallel in meaning to the verb-form be considered later (§§427. 430-1). 

Exx. ^W^y^then the vizier shall send.' 

^T'f dif in-t{^d)-f r (ryt he shall cause him to be 

brought to the court.** 

P nd-tw'S it shall be ground, lit. one shall grind it.® 

Note that the emphasized subject, when a pronoun, is a suffix, not a dep. 
pron., and that in the passive only tw (not /w 4-subject) follows hr. For ^r-tw 
‘ one says see § 436. 

As used before other verb-forms, calls for no special remark.' 

§ 240 . sw ‘ then ’, only in archaic or archaistic religious texts and where 
inexplicable as the obscure pronoun treated in the Add. to § 148, i.® 

Exx. 1 iPy sw hr ksw-sn then fell their bones.® 

sw di (§ 422) irt n Hr then was given the eye to Horus.' 


' Urk. iv. 1106. 
Sim. Siut I, 297. 

* Urk, iv. 1107. 
Sim. ib, nil, \%\ P, 
Kah. 3 2, 1-3 ; Peas. 
B 1, 151. 162; Eb. 
48> 3-4 ; 87, 9-10. 

® Eb. 59, 9. Sim. 
ib. 44, 3; Urk. iv. 
1109, 6. 

* Before Sin, 

B147; « idm-njy Urk, 
iv. 1089, 2 ; 

Rhind 55; noun + old 
perfective, Sin. B 75- 
6 ; Paheri 3 ; passive 
idm-ff Urk. iv. 46, 
6, qn. §422, 2. 

» JZ. 71. 50. 

• Cen. 84, 8. Sim. 
ib. 85, 40. 

T Cen. 85, 19. 


§ 241 . smwn* ‘probably’, ‘surely’ is perhaps a compound from ^ 

sy + m + wn ‘ it is as though it were ’, and is found with sentences of various kinds. 

An example with nominal predicate has been quoted (§ 133); other examples are: 

“ smwn rf b^p-f hr snsw-s surely he will be content with 
her worship.® • 35,16. 

smwn-k r rdit m/-i bw zvrSw ib i im 

surely thou wilt grant me to see the place where my heart dwells.'" ® ' 5 ®- 

For the construction of this last example see § 332, and note the use of the 
suffix as subject. 


§ 242 . hi ‘so’, ‘then’, var. is doubtless akin to the similarly 

written verb ‘to plan’, ‘devise’. Combined with idmf it serves to express 
either a simple future event arising out of what has previously been said, or else 
an injunction or determination. 

Exx. O that Qiw) thou maystdo as I say; hi htp Mfft 

r st-s then Right will rest in her place." 

hi ir-tw bft if'y then one shall act accordingly.'® 

For the forms of &dmf found after hi see § 450, 5, d. The construction h 
idmf is negated by the help of the negative verb tm, see § 346, 5. 

When the predicate in this construction is adverbial, the copula assumes the 
form wnf, as after tj} (§ 118). 

Ex. wn-k hncf m s wf then thou shalt be with 

him as one man.'® 


** Urk. iv. 1074. 
Sim. Adm. I 3 , 3 ; 13, 
6 ; ib. p. 105. 

P. Kah. 29, 43. 
Sim. ib. 13, 36 ; 31, 
1. 13; 36, 16. 33; 
Westc. 9, 17; Urk. 
6561 3- 


“ P. Kah. 31, ao-i. 
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» P. Kah, 36, 15. 
Sim. ib» 22, 7. 

* Urk. iv. 1090. 
Sim. I'Vesic, 3, 3. 

5 Urk, iv. 1068. 
Sim. ib, 768, \2\ P, 
Kah, 22, 9. 


• Westc. 9, 14 (el¬ 
liptical); II, 25(^1+ 
In + noun + 

227, 2). 

» Pt, 78-9. 

** Urk, iv. 83. 


^ Rec, 28, 186; 
Gard. Sin, p. 153. 


® With nominal 
pred. we find ht ink, 
see AZ, 60, 84; nit 
ink, see § 223, 


With the subject in anticipatory emphasis (§ 148, i) there is hardly any 
perceptible difference in the sense. 

Exx. kidikiminfsw then this thy humble servant 

shall fetch it.* 

shalt do the like.* 

iTi'^ ki-tw psi-tw ht-f his property shall be divided.® 

This construction is conveniently described as the h-f idmf construction, 
and is closely related to the idm'h'f ^oxxa. to be described below (§§ 427. 433-4). 
For k}-f' he will say ’ see § 436. 

Obs. Other uses of kt are unimportant.* Once kt .... kt seems to mean 
‘ whether ... or ’.® 

§ 243 . ^ ti, rarely written J(] ti,^ is always followed by a noun or dependent 
pronoun, and serves to introduce clauses, usually short clauses, of a descriptive or 
circumstantial nature. These may have either adverbial (§ 119, 4) or verbal 
(§ 212, end) predicate. } may be ultimately a shortening of i!jPs= isi, the two 
particles being identical in meaning and use.'* See further § 119, 4. 

§ 244 . Retrospect. —Reviewing the contents of §§ 227-243, the student 
will find that the name ‘ sentence-adverb ’ is, on the whole, a fair description of 
the non-enclitic particles. It is strange how many of them help to give future 
meaning to a following form—so in, hi, fir, and ki when the subject follows 

in anticipatory emphasis, and ih, hi, hr, hi, and in part mk when such is not the 
case. The two particles in and bear a close relationship to prepositions, and in 
these and one other case {hi) there is an obvious kinship to three similarly built 
narrative verb-forms to be studied later (idnt'in-f, kdnt-hrf, Mm-kif, see below, 
§§427 foil.). The non-enclitic particles vary as regards the pronouns which follow 
them before adverbial or verbal predicate; ® whereas most {isk, ist, mk, nn, nhmn, 
ntt, hi and ti) require the dependent pronouns, the three which may be suspected 
of verbal origin smwn, and ki) demand the suffixes; in this matter in and ntt 
present peculiarities for which the student is referred to the relevant sections. 


VOCABULARY 


var. 


wnm eat; 


wnmt ioodi. 


> I 


^ wrh anoint. 


var. ^ rm weep 


hif throw, let go. 
A pass. 


p # I furnish, adorn, 

taste. 

* Dae to an early confusion in hieratic between the signs 4 and 4-. 
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messenger, envoy 


w 

jn>^ 


□ 


^ j irtyw mourning. 
pnw mouse. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR Vocab. 

hry-pr servant (or like). 

^ 11 bp'f'i what has happened, occur* 


j I I 

/VWWV\ _ r| 

^ I I I I 


mnh wax. 

nt-f custom, habit (f.). 


^ hn box. 
1^5^ mistress. 


w 
► n I 




* . 


rence. 

sim condition; procedure. 
Si/ mysterious, difficult. 
Mn-nfr'^ Memphis. 

I ^ I Md/yw Medjay, a 
Nubian people.* 


1 Originally the name of the pyramid and pyramid-city of Phiops I at Sakk 3 .rah. The name means * (Phiops is) 
established and beautiful \ 

* The name has been equated with that of the modern Bedja-peoples of the Eastern Desert and the Sudan. In Dyn. 
XVIII men of this stock were employed as police, and the word practically comes to mean * policeman*. See now AEO., 
under No. i88 of On. Am. 


EXERCISE XVIII 


(a) Transliterate and translate : 

(■) AM™'*— 



•yi\TX\ 


I I 1^^ ^ H I 









I 


^ □ 
O 





, X (j -JU.A_D X 
^ AAMWV .yi I I I 

( 5 ) 


XI 

( 7 ) 




w 


{d) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(i) He wept saying: How evil is this condition in {hr) which I am 1 Would 
that I had never (lit. not) seen this city! (2) If he is ill, thou shalt send to his 

wife concerning it. (3) Now when the messenger of the chief (yur) of the Medjay 
arrives at the Residence, thou shalt be with him like a brother. If he say to 
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thee, ‘ Who shall give me food ? ’ thou shalt answer him saying, ‘ I will give it 
to thee Thou shalt not allow him to express a want (lit. say ‘ would that to 
me! ’) about anything. Behold, I have furnished thee with fields and (lit. with) 
cattle and serving-men in order that (lit. through love of) thou mayest act 
accordingly. (4) May I serve {idm-f form only) the Lady of the Universe 
(§ 100, i), so that she may tell me (of) the beauty of her children. 


' Stt/EA 34, 12. 


Cf. too nfr’W(J)t 
‘how beautifur, Pyr., 
Bull. 32, 60. 


^ Peas. B I, 180. 
Sim. ib. 181. 224. 293; 
B 2, 125 ; Sm. B 217. 
260; P.Kah.io, 39; 
31, 10; 32,6; 33, 10; 
Urk. iv. 158, 9. 


® Ikhem. 6 . Some¬ 
what similarly SA. S. 
J53,qu.§i88, 

B If 276 ; Adm. 12, i. 

* Urk. iv. 164. Sim. 
ii - 363. 7 : 367. 9 - 
^ Pt. 181. Sim. 
Turin 276,i?<fG3,119. 

® See Gunn, Stu¬ 
dies f pp. 170-1 and ch. 

23- 

Pt. 213; Wesic. 
9, 6, qu. § 368 ; Urk. 
iv. 1087, 8. 


LESSON XIX 

PARTICLES [continued) 

Enclitic particles (§§ 245-257):— 

§ 245 . ^ appears to have a vague exclamatory or interjectional force, as 
may be concluded from its use, already illustrated, after the particles of wishing 
h} and hwy (§§ 119, 8; 238).^“ In a few Middle Egyptian passages, for the most 
part rather obscure. It seems to have some such meaning as ‘ indeed ’. 

Ex. sdmw, n i sdm-n-k thou hearer, indeed thou hearest 

not.* 


§ 246 . irf, see below § 252. 

§ 247 . (] p is seems to be ultimately interjectional in character and to have 
some such meaning as ‘ lo ’; the non-enclitic particles isk and ist (§§ 230. 231) are 
evidently derivatives; perhaps also isw (§ 232). 

1. One of the main functions of is is to give a certain impressiveness or 
emphasis to the statements in which it occurs : 

Exx. iw hpr-n-k is m sdty hm i thou hast indeed grown 

up as a foster-son of My Majesty.® 

^—.^(jP— rh-n-i is nhh pw Wist I know indeed that Thebes is 
eternal.* 

iTi^ ^ bi ds’S wealth does not indeed come of itself.® 

2. A common use of is is to emphasize the negative word,® which here 

appears as « even in cases where would be expected; later, however, 

n in this use is occasionally replaced by nn.'' An example of -j-ljp n is in the 
sentence with adverbial predicate was quoted in § 120; with nominal (§ 134) and 
adjectival (§ 140) predicate the combination po^ nis... pw is not uncommon, 

and it was seen in § 134 that here pw is apt to be omitted as superfluous. The 
use of n is to negative an adverb or adverbial phrase has been illustrated in 
§ 209; it is then translatable as ‘ but not' or, after another negation, as ‘ except 
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So too n is may be employed to negative a noun in apposition. 

Ex. - irgm-k dnsw .... 

ni kwrw, n is mitwk if thou find a disputant.... who is a poor fellow, one not 
thy equal.^ 

For n is meaning ‘ if not’, ‘ unless’ before the idnt'ti'f iorva. see § 216, end. 

3. 'Is may also emphasize single words; so iiv min is ‘to-day 

indeed’,* ^iniTl^P ‘behold ye indeed’.® Similarly, it is used after the 

independent pronoun in both affirmative and negative sentences with nominal 
(§ 127, 4) and adjectival (§ 136) predicate, tending to confer upon the pronoun, as 
we have seen, the value of a logical predicate. 

4. Further, is may help to characterize a sentence as a question; see § 491, 2. 

5. When placed after a noun, is has sometimes the meaning of the preposition 
* like ’: a construction common in the oldest Egyptian,* but of which only a few 
instances have survived in later times. 

Ex. irm-i nf m mtt nt id, nsw is n ntr nb 

I acted for him in loyalty of heart, as a king (does) for every god.® 

Obs. In Late Egyptian is is often employed like ist at the beginning of 
sentences; however, in the sporadic examples of this found as early as Dyn. XVIII 
is is possibly an interrogative particle, see (4) above and § 491, 2 below. 

§ 248 . (ipe= ist ‘lo’ (§ 231) appears to be used enclitically in a few examples. 

Ex. bf sdmi^yk im f, iw 'wsj}t im-f 

lo, as for the office in which thou judgest, there is a broad hall in it.® 

§ 249 . wnnt ^ are used after the independent pronoun 

ink ‘ I ’ in the sense of ‘ indeed ’, ‘ really ’; for examples see above § 127, end. 
Though wnt and wnnt are probably the f. sing, of the perfective and imperfective 
participles respectively, no difference of meaning is discernible between them. 

Only very rarely are these particles found in sentences with verbal predicate. 

Ex. wnn-i wnnt sdr-ki I was indeed sleeping.* For 

the construction see § 326. 

The particles here treated are, at least for practical purposes, to be distin¬ 
guished from the wnt which means ‘ that’ (§ 233) and from the wnt which occurs 
in n wnt ‘ there does not exist ’ (§ 108, 2). 

§ 260 . ^ m{y),^ also written is occasionally found after imperatives 

or, quite exceptionally, after the idmfiorm when used to express a wish. 

Exx. mi m[y), ib-i pray come, O my heart.** 

wdi '>n{y') ib-k may thy heart prosper.** 

In a few religious texts this my is found non-enclitically. 

Ex. I w{y) fs tw, nb srwt pray raise thyself up, 

thou lord of walls.** 
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' Pt- 75 . 


* Sin, B 189. 

* Adm, 7,1. 2. 3.9. 


* Exx. Pyr, 4b. 5 b. 
57 d. 63 b. 220 c. tnd 
very often. 


® Per¬ 

haps sim. ib. 324, 12 ; 
Sin, B 223. 


• Urk. iv. 1092. 
Sim.561,8; 563, 8; 
Rhind^ title. 


^ In Old Eg., sec 
Verbum ii. § 978. 


® Urk, V. 171, 2. 

** Full writing, Pyr, 
264, 520; so, too, in 
L. E. and later, Wb, 
II, 3^» 6. 


• AZ. 57.104; 58, 
17^; BIar. Abyd, ii. 
SO, 33- 

Adm,p. 10 ^, Sim. 
Distr. 3. 16; P. Pet, 
iii6b, 12; ffearstii^ 
4, qu. I 252, 2. 

Meir iii. 3; te/ U 
restored. 

» Lac. TR, 36, 2. 
Sim. De Buck, i. 7 ,b; 
P. Ch, Beatty Xj rt. i, 
4; XIII, ii. 
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* Adnu 2, 7. Sim. 
Westc, 2, 5; II, 22; 
12, 22; Sinai 90, 12. 


* Leb, 145. Sim. ib, 
142. 143. 


^ Westc, 12, 22. 


® See especially Pyr, 
1102. 


® Sin, B 45. Other 
exx. Sinai 90,5; Lac. 
TR, 23, 99; 28, 9. 


’ Leb. 67. Sim. ib, 
148; Sk. i*. 12; Ikhem, 
9; P.Kak. 3, 30. 

* Budge, p, 266, i. 
Sim. Hearst 14, 12. 

® Urk. iv. 255. 

I/earsiI Jy4. Sim. 
C/rk, iv. 480, 7. 

“ Lac. TR. 18, 17. 

Lac. TR. 19, 31; 
60, 5. 


/V/u. Bi, 29-30. 
Urk. iv. 120. Sim. 

367, 13; 390| 2; 

508,12. 

5, 14, qu. § 
*33; 6, 5, qu. § 238. 

/’(far. R 79. Sim. 
1st pers. Sh. .S’. 21. 

” Peas. R 59. Sim. 
ib. B I, x8. 124. 149; 
Adm. 12, 5. 14. 

Sin. B 43. Sim, 
Peas. B 1,106 ; Wesic. 
9, 4. 15 ; M. u. K. I, 
6 ; Adm. 14,14. 


§ 251 . ffiP^ hints that some thought, statement, or the like has been 
overlooked by the person addressed, and conveys some tinge of surprise or 
reproof at this omission. It may sometimes be translated by ‘ surely'. 

Exx. iw ffis Spsw tn n^wt surely, nobles are in 

mourning.® 

wnn ms nly im m nay, but he who is yonder 
(i. e. dead) shall be a wise man (lit. one knowing things).® 

Obs. For the compound noun iw-tns ‘untruth’, lit. ‘but-there-is’, see above 
§ 194. In one instance ms is found after mk ‘behold’ and followed by a dependent 
pronoun.* 

§ 252 . ^ rt and the related particles. —The preposition r, combined 
with a suffix, is used enclitically as a particle; the suffix-pronoun originally 
employed was that demanded by the context in each case,® but later the particle 
thus formed manifested a tendency to become stereotyped and invariable in the 
form ^ rf, var. (j^ irf. The literal meaning is ‘ as to him ’ (‘ me ’, ‘ thee ’), but 
the function of these particles is to express emphasis of one kind or another. 

1. r-i is occasionally found in conjunction with a verb in ist sing. 

Ex. dd'ki r-i «y^then spoke I to him.* 

2. ^ r-k, later often written (]^ ir-k, with the feminine ^ r-t, var. 
ir-t, is not uncommon with the imperative. 

Exx. sdm r-k n-i hearken thou to me.'' 

dd ir-k n-i st tell it to me.® 
m{i) r-t come thou (fern.).* 

hm ir-t m(y) retreat thou (fern.).'® 

With the plural imperative is found ( 1 *=*^ ir-tn"'} or r-tn^^ but only 
rarely, the invariable irf (below 3) usually taking its place. 

After the 2nd pers. of the idm-f form used in wishes and exhortations, r-k 
is but rarely found. 

Ex. sgr, di-k r-k n-i ^t-i thou Lord of Quiet, 

give thou me my property.'® 

3. The invariable ^ rf later writing (]^ irf^ has several different uses. 

(a) First, it is found after plural imperatives. 

Ex. irf tn hearken ye.'* 

Similarly after ^ ‘ would that ’ (§ 238)'® and after id”tf used in wishes.'® 

{b) Second, tf znd irf common in questions. 

Exx. rf di-k swi-i wilt thou not let me pass } 

^ zvnn irf U pf mi m m-^mt-f will that land 

be like without him } '* 
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ENCLITIC PARTICLES 

if) Occasionally in sentences with a certain exclamatory and emphatic force. 
So for example after smwn ‘ probably tnk ‘ behold V and hr-ntt ‘ because ’.® 
Here we must recall the anticipatory use of ist rf and rf alone which was 
explained above in § 152 ; so again after an emphasized word, ex. .... 

4 s'k irf.. .. int‘k ' thyself.... thou shalt bring 

4. -=>p rs, with the 3rd f. suffix used as a neuter, is very rare. 

fj’pr'ti rs, nn wi hnr it happened, indeed, I was not 

with (them).® 

§ 263 . hm,* also written or oK.® occurs almost only in main 

clauses, where it has the meaning ‘ assuredly ' indeed ’. Being a particle of 
asseveration, it is frequent in statements, promises, or predictions referring to 
the future. 

Exx. km r irt fint'i assuredly I will make my 

rowing.* 

wnn-ij) km hr stp si-i hi assuredly I will 

spread my protection about my daughter.*® 

Hm is sometimes found, however, also in statements of present fact, to 
which it lends a certain emphasis.** 

Ex. hm nfr wih-ib nhm wi m-f mwt 

nay, good indeed is the clemency which has saved me from death.*® 

So too hm may occur in an ^clause with which some alternative condition 
is contrasted. 

Ex. . hm gm'k ... .ir swt gm-k if, 

on the one hand, thou hndest.; if, on the other hand, thou findest.*® 

Obs. Hence, doubtless, is derived the non-enclitic particle nhmn (§ 236), which 
has much the same meaning. 

§ 254 . swt is used in statements in order to mark a contrast, and 
corresponds to English ‘ but ’. 

Exx. I do not know the number thereof .... 
swt r^-kwi bw nty st im but I know the place where it is.** 

If thou do not let me go forth vindicated (certain evil results will follow); 
4 i-k pr'i but if thou cause me to go forth.*® 

Occasionally the adversative swt occurs in a mere clause or phrase, not 
qualifying an entire sentence; in this case ‘ however ’ is the closest translation. 

Exx. Greet our entire household, ** msdd-i swt though I may 

dislike (it).** Lit. while I am disliking, however. 

Let all that is good be done with them, «« swt rdit 

Swi kii but without letting a boat pass.**^ For the construction see § 307, i. 
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‘ Ex. AZ. 35, 16, 
qu. { 341. 

* Sh.S. 10. 

® Adm, p. 97. 


* WesU. 7, 8; for 
Int.k see % 450, 4. 


® Sh.S. 130. 

* Urk. ir. 225, 13; 

*85, 15. 

^ PVtsic. 5, 7; £ 6 . 
no, I. 

® Stn. B 76. 203. 


® PVestc. 5, 7. Sim. 
C/rh. iv. 344, 17. 


C/rh.iv. 225. Sim. 
1^.285,15; Th.T.S. 
i. 10. 

In past narrative, 
Sin. R15, qn. $ ( 56 , 
end. 

Sin. B203. Sim. 
ib. 76; Peas. R 61 {tnk 
hm)\ Leb.i^i\ Adm. 
hi9i C/rh.W.iitf';. 


110,1-3. Sim. 
Lac. TP. 2, 25; 
Budge, p. 147, ii. 


fVestc. 9, 3. Sim. 
Sin. B 37 ; Peas. B i, 
124. 

“ NAV.65, 13. Sim. 
Lac. TP. 2, 48 ; Siui 

13 ; Urk. iv. 1110,15. 


M P.P:ah. 36, 42. 

” Berl. AI. i. p. 
256, 5. Sim. Peas. 
R 128, with +in¬ 
finitive. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


> AZ. 47, PI. I, 2 , 
opp. p. 88. Sim. /VaJ. 
61,383.307; Urk/vf. 
26, 13; 1074,10. After 
imperatives,R3; 
Bi, 81. 

2 Cairo 20503, l; 
Brit. Mus. 1164,9.12. 

2 ^ 37>I39>1-36. 

3 Clk. iv. 344, 11 ; 

1110, 7. 


* BH. i. 8,15. Sim. 
Berl. Al. i. p. 258, 30; 
Sin, B3T9; Hamm. 
110, 7 ; Urk.xy, 1105, 
12. 

® Urk. iv. 173, 6. 
Sim. ib. 168, 12 ; 171, 
II ; 172, i; 174, 9; 
Ham 77 i. 113, 10. 

® Sin. B 47. Sim. 
ib, 51; Peas. B i, 17. 

Siut I, 281. Sim. 
ib. 279. 

® Ex. Cairo 20099, 
2 » qu. p- 55 i top. 

® Berl. Al. i. p. 258, 
19; Cairo 20539, i. b 
21 ; Urk. iv. 1105, 7; 
Urk. V. 24, 9; 26, 12; 
28, 10. 


^0 Louvre C14, 12. 

'' Munich 4, 6-7, 
qu, 5.468, 3. 


Sin. B 114, with 
note. Sim. Gayet, 
Temple de Louxor 63; 
AZ.51, 6 *. 


” Peas, B I, 180. 
Sim. ib. 201; Eb. 2, 
3; /V. 374, qu. § 495. 


>< Cri. V. 30. 


In a number of examples sw 7 has little or no force, merely introducing 
a main clause or indeed an entire narrative. 

Ex. sdni'tn I speak, I cause you to hear.^ 

Obs. Swt is doubtless ultimately identical with the indep. pron. of the 3rd m. 
sing., for in Late Egyptian and Coptic «//" acquires a like adversative meaning. 

§ 255 . <§> grt, early also (|<=» Igrt^ rare variant in inscriptions of Dyn. 

XVIII sometimes written takes the place, in Middle Egyptian, of Old Eg. 
^gr (rarely which hardly survives later except as an adverb meaning 

‘ also ’, ‘ (not) any more ’ (§ 205, i). Hence the proper meaning of grt was doubt¬ 
less likewise ‘also’, ‘moreover’. In use, however, grt has a much weakened 
signification ; the nearest English equivalent is the ‘ now ’ which claims the 
listener s attention, but frequently it is best left untranslated. 

It stands at the beginning of new paragraphs. 

Exx. ir-n-t grt rnpwt m kki m Mi-M now I spent 

years as prince in the Oryx-nome.* 

g^t }}rp-n nf hm‘i mnw fSi wri My Majesty 
undertook for him very many monuments.® 

Also at the beginning of descriptions or explanatory comments. 

Exx. P'^ sn-nwf he is a god who has no 

equal (lit. second).® 

}}tmt ky kity-f no prince in his time destroys what another prince contracts for.'' 

Grt is found even at the very beginning of narratives.® It occurs frequently 
in the phrase (!«='-§- tr grt ‘ now as to.’ with some emphasized word (§ 149).® 

An example may be quoted where grt is used exactly like the adverb gr 
‘also’ (§ 205, i); this example confirms the relationship of the two words. 

I « At n *»««««* ft fltlSJ grt they do not wash off through water 

1 I I AMMVM J O 

either (or also).'® 

Obs. 'Iw grt is a common combination; a case may even be quoted where it 
introduces indep. pron. + participle, the construction of § 227, 3.“ ' 1 st grt, see § 231. 

§ 266 . tr, sometimes shortened to “, “f ty, seems to express surprise 

or indignation, and may be translated ‘ forsooth ’, ‘ I wonder ’, or the like. 

Ex. — n ink tr smrf I am not, forsooth, a confederate of his.'® 

Such examples are, however, exceedingly rare. Tr is common, on the 
other hand, in questions. 

Exx. f X hr m wherefore, pray, dost thou not 

hearken ?'® 

^ ^{y) ^ ntrw intyw-bih who are they, 

these gods who are in the presence ? '* 
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INTERJECTIONS § 

Smt-k hr-s which, pray, is the road upon 

which thou wilt walk ? * 

The interrogative pronoun ‘who?’ ‘what?’ {§ 497), also written 

P^y<* more fully pw-tr,^ ?o^£^ pw-ti,^ is evidently a 

compound of pw and tr ; for pnv alone as an interrogative ‘ who ? ’ see below § 498.^ 
A strange employment is also found in which a sufhx is appended to tr, 
apparently in apposition to a preceding m ‘ who ? ’ 

Ex. n-m tr-k i who art thou that hast come ? Perhaps lit., 

who, pray, (namely) thou, has come ?® For the construction see above § 227, 3. 

§ 257 . Accumulation of particles. —Finally, it must be pointed out that 
Egyptian is by no means averse from accumulations of particles. Examples 
will be found in many of the above parag^raphs; compare, for instance, ist rf 
§ 231; mtn is § 247, 3 ; f}r hnt § 253; so also tnk mk grt^^ and many others. 

INTERJECTIONS 

§ 258 . The number of Egyptian words which can definitely be classed as 
interjections is very small. Here belong, in the first place, the words 1 )^, 
i and ra^ hi^ which occasionally accompany the vocative, see above § 87. 
Closely related to the latter is probably hy, which may best be translated 

‘hail’, ex. hy wk ‘hail to thee’.*® yh ‘hey’ is a still rarer 

interjection exhorting to movement or the like.** We have discussed ist ‘ lo’, mk 
‘ behold ’, and hi, hwy ‘ would that ’ under the head of non-enclitic particles or 
sentence-adverbs (§§ 231. 234. 238). Here, for want of a better rubric, we may 
place tiw ‘ yes ’ ** and the rare use of nn for ‘ no ’.*® 

For interjectional sentences beginning with an adverbial phrase, see above 
§153. Sentences consisting only of a noun or of a nominal phrase (§ 89, 2) may 
also be regarded in this way. On the interjectional ® hy ‘ what a . ...! ’ see § 258 a, 
below, p. 427. 


256 


' Urk , V. 168, la. 
Sim. ib , 172, 2, 4; 

173, n ; 177,13- 

* Sin . B 122. 183. 
261. 

» P . Kah . 5, 6. 

* Rhind 36. 39. 51. 
^ Mission ^ i. p. 219. 

* Adm . 3, 7. 13; 
4 , 

1079, I; 1081, 16 
(collated). 

* Urk . V. 148, 3. 
Sim. ib . 165, 6; 171, 
II. 


® Urk . iv. 1088, 10; 
1092, 13. 

JEA . 16, 19, 3. 
5; P . Kah . 30, 40; 
Siut I, 269. 


Sin . B 274. 

» D . el B . 89; 
Paheri 5. 


” Westc . 8,14; Adm . 
6, 13; AZ . 43, 43. 

” Peas . B I, 200. 


VOCABULARY 


I ms bear, give birth; form, fashion 
(statue). 

‘1’^^ protect, rescue, m-r from. 

rs wake (intrans.). 

var. oppose, repress, 

repel; with n, punish. 


b^r drive away, dispel. 

'^ sfr cause to mount up, bring. 

P •^n I make true. 

I smb forget 
in conjure, exorcize. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


^==>5^^ dm be sharp, sharpen ; det. 

pronounce, 7 'n a name. 
Ow an Asiatic. 

a bowman, foreigner. 

j psdt ennead of gods, company of 
nine gods. 


rk 4 b disaffected, envious, 
lit. downward inclined of heart. 
hki magic ; also plur. hkm. 

i}fty enemy, opponent. 

* kkw darkness. 

A 

o 


1 ! 


•I I I 


sntr incense. 


X 


var. 


X 


sdt fire, flame. 


^ UJ var. _ n 

mih^t tomb.^ 

poison. 

^ The use of the sign for mi here indicates that the initial f of the stem fAf has changed into 1 . See Sphinx 13, 157. 


Q_0 var. m who ? what ? 


EXERCISE XIX 


(«) Transliterate and translate : 






J AWAV\ ^ y 




I ^\\ IS I 


^ o n nts. !• 

1 1 

I JLJ<o- 
! 

- Z! 'O’ 


a;wvw^ 

I I I 

S 


—a A i 


( 3 ) 


A n /WWW 


( 5 ) 


D 


V—J] 




/WWW -J*. /WWW 


£:i\\ 




■O’ 


(b) Write in hieroglyphs and transliteration : 

(i) The overseer of priests Earhotpe says: I adorned this tomb for my 
father anew, in order that (n-mrwt) his name might be firm and flourishing 
therein for eternity. (2) O Isis, if thou allow this child to live, I will give to 
thee incense upon the flame; but if thou take him from me, I will not allow thee 
to receive offerings upon the altar, I will not allow thy name to be pronounced 
in thy temple. (3) Would that he would give me my clothing! (4) If thou 
awake in peace, Great-of-Magic® awakes in peace. (5) They fashioned a statue, 
the like of which had not been seen since the time of the god. (6) Shall this 
peasant be punished for this evil word ? 

* See above, p. 65, n. 8*. s Wrt-hktw^ name of a female divinity, identified with the crown of the Pharaoh. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR § 259 


LESSON XX 

NUMBERS» 

§ 269. The writing of the numerals.— A vertical stroke i is used for 
che units, and special signs for the various powers of ten. The seven signs 
employed are as follows:— 

I I 10,000 II 

lO n 100,000 

lOO t 1,000,000 ^ 

1,000 I 

The higher values are written in front of the lower, and to indicate the 
numbers between i and lo, and between any power of ten and the next higher 
power, the signs in question are repeated as many times as is necessary. Hence 
we find *^118111181^,7. for 152,123.® Wn?."?.'', for 966.* 

The word for‘million’ ^ AA, which was also used for ‘many’ (§99), early 
fell into disuse; probably as a consequence of this loss, a new method of 
expressing the higher values was occasionally employed. 

Exx. ^ 100,000X loi F= 10,100,000.* ^ III, (100,000X 4) + (10,000X 7) = 

470,000.* 

In hieratic the tens and units, when referring to the days of the month, are 
invariably laid on their side, ex. ®c§= sw 18 ‘ day 18’.* Traces of a similar use, 
though as regards the units only, are sometimes found in Middle Kingdom 
hieroglyphic, exx. tpy (») ^ /^‘first (month of) inundation, day 18’;'^ 

fiiTiio!^®= S hryw rnpt, sw j ‘the 5 (days) upon the year, day 5’ i.e. the fifth 
epagomenal day,® beside The horizontal position becomes thus 

associated more with ordinal than with cardinal meaning; in hieratic texts this 
position is apt to be found in the words for ‘ third ’, ‘ fourth ’, etc., ex. ® j-nw 
sp ‘ the third time ’.*® 

§ 260. The names of the numbers.^' —^Very few of these are written 
out in Middle Egyptian, though an example of snw ‘two’^* and another of 
^iTi b**^i ‘three’*® may be cited. Since, however, derivatives involving the 
names of the numbers sometimes occur, e,g. 1]^|“ ifdi ‘a four’, ‘a quartet’, 
11113® Hmnw ‘Eight-town’, i.e. El-Ashmfin6n in Upper Egypt, it is desirable 
for the student to become acquainted with them. The transcriptions given below 
are based on phonetic writings in the Pyramid Texts and elsewhere, or else on 
inferences from Coptic; a few details remain uncertain. 
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> See K. Sethk, 
Von ZahUn und Zahl- 
wortm boi den alien 
Agypiem^ in Sc hr if ten 
d. Wise. Ges. Strass- 
burg ^ 35. Heft, 1916. 


* Urk, iv. 630. 

* Urk, iv. 666. 


* Harris 73, 5. 

B P. Kah, 8, 19. 


• P.Kah. ia,6. 


^ Siut 1,383. Sim. 
ib. 377. 39^ 

» Siut I, 305. 313. 
* Siut I, 397. 


Peas, B I, 139. 
Sim. ib, 194. 340L 366. 
390; £b, 30 . 

« See AZ. 47, i. 

» AZ, 45, PI. VI, 
13 . SeettooyJEA. 16, 
19, L 8. 

» AZ. 45, PI. VI, 
*3- 
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§ 260 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


* See Sethe, Py 
iii. p. 9, 121^. 


r. 


* Urk, iv. 139. 


3 Peas. B T, i6r; 
Urk. iv. 18, I. 3; 19, 
13 - 

^ Sin. B 266; Eb. 

4,8; II, I. 


I 'iiX{yw) 

10 md{yu) 

100 Si orig. perhaps Snt 

2 inw[y) 

20 \dlrty ? i*] 

1,000 hi 

3 f^mtiya) 

30 mfbi 

10,000 dbr 

4 fdw 

40 hm 

100,000 

5 diw''- 

50 diyw 

1,000,000 hh 

6 irtw or sUw 

60 tr^pyw) or ti{tyw) 


7 tfbiw) 

70 tfbiyid) 


8 l^mniyu) 

80 f}mn{^yw) 


9 pidiyu) 

90 pidyw 

- 


The bracketed consonants fell away at different times, mostly early. All 
the units, except &nwy, which is a dual, have a masculine ending w\ from 3 
upwards they were plurals, but in Middle Egyptian, having mostly lost the w, 
they are already treated as singulars (see below § 261). The tens, from 50 
upwards, are plurals of the units. The word for 100 is fern, sing., but the 
higher numbers are masc. sing. 

We know from various sources that the units had fern, forms as well as 
masculine. There existed also a set of collectives corresponding to the English 
‘triad’, ‘trio’, ‘quartet’, etc.; an example from Middle Egyptian is 
‘ a set of five 

The way in which combinations of tens and units (e.g. ‘twenty-five’), etc., 
were expressed in spoken Middle Egyptian is largely a matter of conjecture, and 
cannot be discussed here. 

Unlike the other numbers, ‘one ’ is often written out, m. ^ f. 
Derivatives are: wf{yu) ‘ be alone ’, ^ itfty ‘ sole ’, ‘ unique ’, wffw 

‘privacy’, ‘solitude’. 


3 »S’f«/3,13; Westc, 
10, la 

3 Adm. 12, 14. 

Eb. 100, 2. 

• P. Pet. 1116 A, 

58. 

» Sh.S. 127. 

Westc. 4, 13. 

“ Urk. 'vt.b^. 

“ P. Pet. II 16 A, 
lOI. 

Exceptions: rnpwt 

S4f 47 > ^ • 

hrww 4, Hearst lo, 
4 - 13- 
Hearst 
R hind 41. 

Westc. 5, 9. 

« Urk. W.6SS. Sim. 
ib. 698, 7 ; 699, 5. 6. 


§ 261 . Construction of the cardinals. —The numeral follows the noun, 
which, as a general rule, exhibits the singular form. 

Exx. c one cubit.® "J’ll J 5 two men.® 

msdrf 2 his two ears.’ ( 7 ^ I'npt 20 twenty years.® 

15 seventy-five snakes.* 

loM 1^®^ one hundred jugs of beer.'® 

n thousand towns." 
s ibf ten thousand men.'* 

Frequently, however, the noun shows the plural form; not, however, {a) with 
the numbers i and 2, (b) nor yet, as a rule,'® in indications of time or of measure. 
Exx. four times.'® .20 twenty women.'® 

hundred and eighteen (head of) cattle.'® 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE CARDINAL NUMBERS §261 


When the noun and numeral are accompanied by a demonstrative or 
possessive adjective, this adjective is made to agree with the noun in gender, 
though it always shows singular number, even when the noun has the plural 
form. 

Exx. pi s 2 the two men.* 

i?iJL 3 P'^ these three days.* 

* it H^t 6 the six of corn.® For see below § 266, i. 
ill P^'i hf'dvj 4 my four children.'* 

When no noun is present, the adjective is singular and masculine. 

Exx. HIthese three.® .2/the twenty-one.® 

Only in the case of the numbers 100 and 1,000 does the demonstrative follow 
the gender of the numeral, without reference to the gender of the thing that 
is numbered. 

Exx. ti t 100 the hundred loaves.* St is feminine. 

pi t 7,000 the thousand loaves.® Hi is masculine. 

What has been said above of the demonstrative applies equally to the 
word for ‘ other ’. 

Exx. 11 ky nksy 6 another six Nubians.*’ 

kt St r-si kt St one hundred (years) after another hundred.*® 

The explanation of the puzzling facts set forth above is given by Old 
Egyptian and Coptic. It thence becomes clear that the method of writing the 
numeral after the word denoting the thing numbered was purely graphic; 
doubtless it was borrowed from book-keeping, just as ;^6 is the regular symbol 
in English account-books for ‘ six pounds It is just possible that Egyptian 
measurements like mh were sometimes read as mli fdw, lit. ‘ cubit, four ’; but 
if so, this manner of reading was merely derivative and a reflection of the manner 
of writing. 

From the evidence which we possess it is plain that in actual speech the 
number always preceded the noun numbered. The only exception is snw ‘ two ’, 
which was pronounced after its noun, cf. Coptic p-son snau ‘the two brothers’. 
In all other cases the noun indicating the thing numbered came at the end. 
When the number is relatively small, the noun is in the plural and in apposition to 
the word denoting the number; with the highest numbers (see below § 262, 2) the 
noun numbered is in the singular and introduced by m or n. The word denoting 
the number is in all cases a singular noun (the units were originally plural, 
but early became singular, § 260), and hence the accompanying demonstrative 
and possessive adjectives and the word for ‘other’ are always singular. The 
variability in gender which they exhibit when the number is a low one is due to 
the fact that the units had masc. forms when the following noun in apposition 


* P. KcUl, 13, 28. 
Sim. Urk, \y, 1106, ia. 

* Sint f, 296. 

* Peas. R 6. Sim. 
Rkind 77 (/#). 

* Urk. iv. 1070. P% 
and pinr. noon, Westt:, 
3,17: 9» 7; M.u.K. 
vs. 4 , 8 . 

* Peas, B I, 151. 

® Rhind 62. 


Rkind 65. 

* Rkind 76. 

® Semnah Disp. 
12. 

Sint 4, 25. 
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§ 261 


* I 7 rk, iv. 1069. 
^ Peas. R 46. 


3 UrJk, iv. 650. 


* Westc. 8, 3. Sim. 
iK 6, 3. 


Bi, 9. Sim. 
ib. 81-2 ; Siut i, 287. 

* Siut I, 288. Sim. 
ib. 385. 


Cairo 30003. Sim. 
ib. 20006. 20009, k. 

2001I. 30012 . 20053. 

* Cairo20004. Sim. 
ih. 20007. 20012, 2. 
20046. 

® Urk. \y. 539; 105S, 
15. Sim. hh’f n ki 
(sing.) Lac. TR. 7?, 9. 
Urk. iv. 306. 

" Sebekn. 7. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 893, 15 with 
« for nt. 

P. Turin T37, 3. 


Marucchi, Cili 
Obeliscki, i. Sim. Ann. 
29, 7,8, Arw; B. 
of D. eel. Nav., ch. 
125, Intr. 3, some 
MSS ^.2 « ntr. 
Urk. iv. 175. 
Urk. iv. 740. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

was masc,, and fem. forms when that noun was fern. The rules for the demon¬ 
strative, etc., become intelligible when we realize that what is written pi-t hrdw 
was read pi-t fdw, hrdw ‘ my masculine four, (namely) children ’; ‘ my four cows ’ 
would have been tiyi fdt, ihwt ‘ my feminine four, namely cows ’, though written 
tiyd ihwt (or iht') On the other hand, with the hundreds the demonstrative is 
always fem., since it ‘ hundred ’ is an unchangeable fem. noun ; hi ‘ thousand ’ is, on 
the contrary, masculine, and consequently any adjective agreeing with it would 
have to be masculine likewise. 

§ 262 . The construction of the lowest arid highest numbers.— 

I. The word for ‘one’, when written phonetically, as a rule follows its noun. 

Exx. '=■£( 17 ’^ dmi wf one city.^ 

wit-f wH its one side.* 

Or else it precedes it and is connected with it by the genitival adjective. 

Ex. wf n min one road.® 

At a later stage of the language, the last-named construction gives rise to 
the indefinite article; an early example is tvftL' n kiknv'^ ship’.^ 

‘ One of (several) ’ is expressed by wf m. 

Exx. '>n m n ri one of these asses.'’ 

im-tn lib every one of you.® 

For the use of wf to convey superlative meaning see above, § 97, end ; and 
for its meaning ‘ one ’ as contrasted with ‘ other ’ see § 98. 

2. The words for 1,000 and 1,000,000 are sometimes written before their 
noun, which is usually in the singular, and are connected with it either by the m of 
predication or by the genitival adjective. The same doubtless held good of the 
words for 10,000 and 100,000, but here we have no evidence 

Exx. hi mi a thousand of bread and beer.Abbreviatedwriting ]§.* 

pn n rnpt this thy thousand years, lit. of year.® 

— fff ^ hh pn n rnpwt in this million of years.’® 

Similar writings occur where the word for 100 is involved. 

Exx. nn*!”!” one hundred and twenty thousands-of-land (a land- 

measure).” 

the 365 gods.’* 

In late Egyptian the construction with n{y) has been extended also to the tens. 
Sporadic examples may be found from Dyn. XII onwards. 

Ex. hIm—(T iJ « 35 years.’® 

§ 263 . The ordinal numbers. —X. For ‘first’ ,3® tpy, varr. f, J, the 
adjective from ® tp ‘ head ’, is used and follows its noun. 

Exx. ©I sp tpy the first time.” tpt the first campaign.’® 
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EXPRESSION OF THE ORDINAL NUMBERS 

2. The ordinals from 2 to 9 are formed by the addition of an ending m. 

o -nw, f. 2 to the stem of the cardinals. As a rule this ending is appended 
to the numerals, exx. g ‘ 2nd’ (m.), q 6 -nwt ‘ 6th ’ (f.), but a few phonetic 
writings are found, ex. ^mt-nw ‘third’;' sn-nw ‘second’ is not 

uncommon.® 

When used as epithets these ordinals may precede their noun. 

Ex. =0^ ^f.-nw sp the fourth time.® 

w sn-nwtf i)t in his second office.* 

This is the older use; the second example shows that a suffix may be 
attached to the ordinal; so too in the adverbial phrase hr sn-nwsy ‘again’, 
lit. ‘for its second (time sp) ’p and compare ktyfxn § 98. 

Later, the ordinal follows like a true adjective. 

Exx. ,2 'o'QD® sp'f ynw hb-sd his third time of Jubilee.® 
o 1' "^dyi 6-nwt the sixth expedition.' 

Less commonly, the ordinal precedes its noun and is connected with it by 
means of the genitival adjective. 

Ex. "q" — Q y-nw n kb the fifth festival.® 

3. From 10 upwards, the ordinals are formed with the aid of the participle 
m. nth, f. mht ‘ filling ’, ‘ completing ’; the compound thus created follows 
its noun. 

Exx. ntht-io the tenth campaign, lit. the campaign completing 

ten (campaigns).® 

§ 264. Use of the cardinals as ordinals.--In dates like 
hit-sp 2, {)bd) 2{-nw n) iht, siu /^’'® it seems certain that the numbers after the 
words for ‘year’ and ‘day’ are cardinals, though in sense they are ordinals." 
Similarly we might write in English ‘year two’, ‘day eighteen’ whilst meaning 
‘second year’, ‘eighteenth day’. The month-number in Egyptian was, on the 
contrary, almost certainly an ordinal, and it is probable also that the word for 
‘ month ’ {tbd) was omitted in speech and — n inserted before the name of the 
season. This emefges from the following facts. Though i.e. ‘first month’ 
is invariable in hieratic '® and occasional in hieroglyphic,'® in the latter it is often 
replaced by | tpy ‘first’, very rare var. ® ** exx. |= tpy {n) iww‘first (month of) 
summer ’;^Py ‘first (month) of inundation’.'® A very late hieratic 
text has correspondingly ^-nw 11 im ‘fourth (month) of summer’;'®* 

the Dyn. XI1 writing least shows the n. The thirtieth day of the 

month was described as (also and the full phonetic 

writings being rare in Middle Egyptian); this word again 

points to an ordinal meaning for the cardinal numbers of the days. For the 
general system of dating, see Excursus C at the end of this lesson. 
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> AZ. 4S. PI- 6, 
I. IJ. 

« AZ. 45, PI. 6, 
1.12. Sim. B47; 
Sk.S.^ 2 . 

^ Peas. R r, 194. 
Sim. ih. 224. 326; 
Eb, 86, 30 . 

* Siui 3, 30 ; the 
sign for itt is uncertain. 


» iv. 4, 9; 5» 
10; 10, 3. 


* [/rb. iv. 590. 

T Urk. iv. 689. 
Sim. Budge, p. 337, 
14: 32*<, '• 5- 9- *3- 


* Urk. iv. 741. 
Sim. ib, 740, 17; 

Hearst 3, 3 = Eb, 86, 
19. 


° Urk. iv, 709. 
Sim. 1^. 716, 13; 721, 
10; Budge, p. 377, 
5 ; 378, 3 . 


^0 P. Kah. 13 , 6 . 
See Unt, iii. 92. 
96. 

P, Kah. 14, 9 ; 
22, 11 ; 24, 37 ; Urk, 
iv. 44, 8. 13 . 16. 

Urk, iv. 45. 

L.Z>. ii. 150 f, 
Urk, iv. 648, 9; 
649, 3. Sim. Cairo 
20026. 

Louvre C 166. 
Sim. Hamm, 114, 2 ; 
L. D. ii. 150/. 

P.Leyd. 132,4, 
a-(unpubl.)qu. Moll. 
Rhind, p. 73. Sim. 
Br. Thes. 271. 447. 

Louvre C1. Sim, 
Hamm. 113, 3. 

18 P,Kah, 15, 13; 
23,1; i/r/t.iv. 771,7. 

18 Cairo 30541; Urk, 
iv. 823, 16; 836, 2, 

20 Cairo 20036. 

81 Brit. Mus. 155. 

88 Budge, p. 253, 5. 
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* Cf. perhaps sp 2 
'a second time’, Peas. 

B I, 88. 


* Sebekkhu 17. Sim. 
ib. 13 ; the sense seems 
guaranteed by the 
late Abbott 4, 15. 

25,167; for 
m ‘ together with ’ see 
§ 162, 7A. 

*** Zahlworie^ p. 60. 


* Siut I, 302. Sim, 
Sinai 139, H. 


We shall see below (§ 265), in dealing with the fractions, that there too the 
cardinal numbers have ordinal meaning.^ Much more doubtful is the following: 

bd'kwi hr ims m 6 n hnw I sailed 
downstream in the escort (lit. in following) with five others of the Residence.* 
Lit. perhaps ‘ as six the text seeming to say he was six or represented them; 
hardly ‘ with six (others) ’ as has recently been suggested.** 


• 2b ' 

§ 265 . Fractions. —The commonest method of expressing fractions in 
Egyptian was by the use of the word •=• r ' part below which (or partly below 
it in the case of the higher numbers) was written the number described in 
English as the denominator. Thus | 7 j 7 i ‘ part 5 ’ is equivalent to our i 

tr'Xri I‘ part 276 ’ to our 

For the Egyptian the number following the word r had ordinal meaning ; 
means ‘ part 5 i. e. ‘ the fifth part ’ which concludes a row of equal parts 
together constituting a single set of five. As being the part which completed 
the row into one series of the number indicated, the Egyptian r-fraction was 
necessarily a fraction with, as we should say, unity as the numerator. To the 
Egyptian mind it would have seemed nonsense and self-contradictory to write 
r-y ^ or the like for |; in any series of seven, only one part could be the 
seventh, namely that which occupied the seventh place in the row of seven equal 
parts laid out for inspection. Nor would it have helped matters from the 
Egyptian point of view to have written *, , iTTT, i ''*7 (+) ^7 (+) ''7 (+ ) '' 7 ^ 

a writing which would likewise have assumed that there could be more than 
one actual ‘ seventh ’. Consequently, the Egyptian was reduced to expressing 
(®- S-) 7 by ^ ( + ) For more complex fractions even as many as five terms, all 
representing fractions with i as the numerator and with increasing denominators, 
might be needed; thus the Rhind mathematical papyrus, dating from the Hyksos 
period, gives as equivalent of our ^ the following complex writing : '! 

^nnnnmlffl" ‘+ 2^4 + zb + efo’• It is not generally 

known that the same cumbrous methods of expression were in common use with 
the Greeks and Romans. It would seem also that a relic of them survives in 
the use of English ordinals in the names of our fractions, though we speak of 
‘ one-third ’ and ‘ three-fifths ’ without any qualms. 

For ^ the Egyptians used the word ^ gs, lit. ‘side’. In place of hiero¬ 
glyphic TiTi* hieratic employs x, which was originally read hsb ‘ fraction ’ {par 
excellence), but later understood as r-fdw ‘ part 4 ’; rarely x or -I- occurs in hiero¬ 
glyphic, ex. —^6x hnkt, stj 1 n ds ^ ‘beer, i ^//-vessel of of a pint’.' 

Similarly, where the hieroglyphs have ^ r-) hieratic has a sign which 
may presuppose a hieroglyphic* |0, probably to be understood as ‘ one part’ (out 
of three). 
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Though the Egyptians were unable to say ' three-sevenths ’ or ‘ nine- 
sixteenthsyet they made a restricted use of certain fractions which appear, 
at first sight, to stand on the same footing: a great rdle is played in Egyptian 
arithmetic by the fraction rwy '■ ‘ the two parts ’ (out of three) i. e. |, and 
a very rare sign 'ff*’ r-y (perhaps to be read ^mt rw) can be quoted for ‘ the three 
parts ’ (out of four), i. e. These ‘ complementary fractions ’ represent the parts 
remaining over when ‘ the third ’ or ‘ the fourth ’ is taken away from a set of 
three or four, and indeed their existence is practically postulated by the terms 
r~^. But we must be careful to note that in | the numeral is a cardinal, 
not an ordinal, and that the expression means ‘ the three parts ’ and was not 
construed, as with ourselves, as meaning ‘three fourths'. In ordinary arithmetic 
the only complementary fraction used was |. Compare in English ‘ two parts 
full’, i.e. two-thirds full, doubtless a survival of the old Egyptian way of regarding 
the same fraction. 

Some examples of the symbols above explained may now be quoted from 
the Rhind papyrus and elsewhere: 


'' 

I I 


‘ n 


pdpyi ua diiu . 

ivTlIII 5+i + l+i^= 5'7'-® 

rillClm 2+i+i + ^ + A = 2f (half of 5| just quoted).'* 

ir hrw n hwt-ntr r-)6o pw j}% 


^ ir hrw n hwt-ntr r-)6o pw ^nt rnpt as for 
a temple day, it is the three hundred and sixtieth part of (lit. out of) the year.® 
r-p n p m I the ninth of nine, namely one.’ 

I n r-io n r-iof f of ^ of of it.® 


I I I 
^1 I I 
I I I 


§ 266 . Other kinds of fractions; weights and measures. —In their 
measures for corn and for land, the Egyptians appear to have preserved a more 
primitive kind of fractions obtained by halving. In discussing these, we shall 
deal also with the terms for weights and linear measurements. 

I. The corn-measure.® —The symbols employed in this, as shown in the 
accompanying cut, are derived from the ancient myth according to which the eye 

of the falcon-god Horus, often depicted on the monu¬ 
ments in the form was torn into fragments by the 
wicked god Seth.’® Later, the ibis-god Thoth miracu¬ 
lously ‘ filled ’ or ‘ completed ’ {mK) the eye, joining 
together the parts, whereby the eye regained its title 
to be called the w 4 d, ‘the sound eye’. In 

accordance with this myth the sign < was used for 
o for J, ■— for 5, !>■ for for ^ and < for These fractions together add up 
to If; presumably the missing ^ was supplied magfically by Thoth. 
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^ In hieroglyphic, 
Utk, iv, 630. 637; 
Mar. Karn. 34, 22. 
For Ihe reading see the 
Sign-list nnder D 22. 

* Varillb, Kamak 
/, Pis. 27. 28. Sec 
further Zahlwarte^ p. 
98. 


* Rkind 34. 

^ Rkind 34. 

* Rhind ^2, 

® Siut I, 285, 
Rhind 41. 

® Rhind 4^, 


* See in general 
PSBA, 14, 421-35; 
Sejhb, Zaklworte 80; 
MolLER, Huratiicht 
PaUhgraphUt i. pp. 
66-7; ii. p. 62. Later 
discussions, AZ, 65, 
42; 33 

See AZ. 48, 99. 
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^ Urk, iv. 756, 8 ; 
Puy. 36, reversed; 
hieratic also seems to 
reverse this sign. 

* Siut I, 279; 
Rhitui 44; Urk. iv. 
429, 12. 

* Puy.li\ Urk. \w, 
720, 7. 

* Puy. 36. 

» Peas. R 5; P. 
xviii. 4 7; Rhind 
82, 6. 7. 

« Rhind 35. 37. 

’ P. Kah. 18, 26. 
30; Rhind 64. 

* Rhind II. 

» P.Kah. 15,65-7; 
iv. 763, 9. 

15, 306. 
iv. 667, 14. 
Rhind 41-6; P. 
Louvre 3226, 4, 9. 

Moller, Hiera- 
tische Paldographie, ii. 
p. 62. 

** In hieratic only; 
the transcriptions are 
conjectural, see PSBA, 
13, 533 - 


In hieroglyphic 
Sinai 139, 8. An 
isolated case where § 
is employed for 33^ 
hkit^ see Rhind 7. 


Rhind%2, 10. Sim. 
Rec. 28, 69, down to 
^l^r.seeJEA. ix,gi. 


6. Sini. 

P, Boul. xviii. 47. 


Rhind 41. Sim. 
ib. 43. 


P. Kah. 15, 50. 
Sim. ib. 15, 52; P. 
Pet. 1116 A, vs. 101, 
179. 


Urh. iv.ig^. Sim. 
ib. 762, 3. 6; Mar. 
Kant. 33. 

Urk.iy. ^2g. Sim. 
Puy. 36. 

*2 p. Kah. 22, 14; 
21,10; see further 
W^ 27 ^.Comm., 6 i,n. 2. 
The word htr also Siut 
I, 292; JVestc. 12, 4. 


With the exception of <i no hieroglyphic examples of this notation have 
been found before Dyn. XX, but the hieratic equivalents are of frequent 
occurrence. These are regularly employed in connection with the Aekai-mea.sure 
{Mf/), written V'™-’ rather more, as emerges from 

recent measurements of the hin (see below) than a gallon = 4-54 litres; but they also 
serve as fractions of the ‘double hekat \ written well as of 

the ‘quadruple hekat' written once in hieroglyphic in hieratic regularly 
and later, less correctly, 'l the quadruple hkit makes its first appearance in 

the Rhind mathematical papyrus (Hyksos period) and was much used at a later 
date, then becoming known as the ipt ' oipe\ Greek ol<j>i. 

Fractions below ^ of the he^t, whether single, double, or quadruple, were 
indicated in terms of the -=» r« 7 -measure (r) of ^ ^ ^ = ^0 hekat ; to avoid 

confusion with the ordinary fractions like iTi 3> im i (§ 265), the multiples of the 
,'^7-measure were written as and ^for 5 ro, being hekat, ^ is written. 

For quantities smaller than the r^J-measure itself the ordinary fractions were used. 

We must next describe the curious way in which multiples of the Itekat- 
measure were indicated in hieratic; 1 f-m, i,,-cd stand respectively for 100 and 200 
single, double, or quadruple lukat, and with 1 as a basis 100 x |= 50 fukat is 
written .<0^; similarly /Hx stands for 100 x 5 = 25 Jiekatp^ while 1 and ,<dm 
represent 10 hekat and 20 hekat and the units are denoted by mere dots, e. g. 
XDoo = 2 hekat, = 7 hekat. 

Exx. '|/™‘=l''oooo ° hkit j I ~ S i i r) (| r) = 50+ 10 +25+ 8+i 

hekat (= 80 ro) + ~ hekat ( = 20 ro) + hekat (= 5 rt?) + i r^7 +1 r = 93 hekat io6f r 
= 92 >^ hekat ^kat.^^ 

f I ? il '•■“•I hdt hkit : I hkit i i 6 j § p, {3 ^') 3 = spelt, hekat 

100 4-50+10 + 6 + 2 hekat (= 160 rt?) +1 hekat (= 40 ro) + p-^ hekat (= 10 r^?) + 3* 
ro — 166^^ = i66| hekat.^'^ 

nn111 1 4^ bhd = 4800 fukat}* 

Only very rarely are the fractions for | and substituted for the signs of 
the Horus-eye notation. 

Ex. hkit j 2 / = 50+ 2 +3 = 52^ hekat.^^ 

In hieroglyphic, on the other hand, multiples of the hekat seem to have been 
expressed with the ordinary notation. 

Exx. 64^ corn of Upper Egypt, 645 hukat.^'‘ 

IfTirinnnnni:- hkit SSj fine gold, 88| 

In Dyn. XVIII the ‘sack’ fl- hir (rare variant ^ft)comes into vogue 
as the multiple 4 of the quadruple h^kat= 16 single hekat. One, two, or three 
quadruple hekat (the oipe of Dyn. XX) are expressed, as previously, by dots, and 
fractions of the quadruple hekat by means of the Horus-eye notation. 
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MEASURES OF CAPACITY AND LENGTH 

Exx. 20 2 dates, quadruple fukat, 20 sacks and 

2} A somewhat strange way of expressing (4 x 20) + 2 = 82 quadruple 

1 hkU i + i+l + i, ir n hr 

loj ) i + j crates (?), 226, content i| making (§422, 3) 105 sacks and 3I 

hekat.^ 

It seemfe evident that the ‘ sack ’ (hir') of Dyn. XVIII was a modification of 
the hi' ‘sack’ of 5 quadruple, or 20 single, hehit mentioned in the Rhind 

mathematical papyrus.® 

A jar hnw "kin' used for liquids (beer, milk, honey, etc.),^ but 

apparently also for grain,® is shown by the Rhind papyrus to have contained 

; ® actual inscribed examples average about ‘503 litre.** Other vessels 
employed as liquid measures were named “0 off (especially for beer),’ '^'^6 
hbnt (wine, incense),* sti (a very small measure for beer),* “g var. 

“I|g mni “ (oil, incense) ; the size of these has not been determined. 

2. Measures of length.** —Measurements of small objects are given in 
terms of the cubit of about 20*6 inches = 523 millimetres*® and its subdivisions, 
I cubit being equal to 7 palms or 28 digits. ‘Cubit’ is HI** abbrev. 
—“,** —<!,*’ or —»;** ‘palm’, i.e. palm-breadth, is abbrev. 

‘digit’, i.e. finger-breadth, is P dbf. A much less often mentioned linear measure 
is the nbiw ‘ nebiu ’, lit. ‘ pole’, perhaps equal to or i| cubit.*®*’ 

Exx. shb'Jpr-f mh i isp j m mw nw then it 

(the serpent) swallows i cubit and 3 palms of the great waters.** 

You are to make |+i of a cubit. gs’f y/, r 

ij j ; dmd, isp j, dbf half of it is 3I (palms), one-fourth of it is i j ^ (palms); total, 
5 palms and a digit.** Here the digit is represented in hieratic by v. 

HJlIlInMlIJ 4 ' 4' ^ ^*^*^*’ cubits, 4 palms and 2 digits.*® 

The chief multiple of the cubit was the Hi ‘rod’ of 100 cubits, also called 
Hi—” nwh ‘ rod of cord ’. 

Exx. n wdkw'l m h 

nwh 21 I made a wide road (lit. made wide a road) for my offerings consisting 
of 21 rods of cord, i. e. 2,100 cubits.*® 

iht n h 10 r h 2 a field of 10 rods by 2 rods.*® 

A much larger linear measure was the * river-measure ’,** 

the Greek ‘schoenus’, now estimated on good grounds at 20,000 cubits = 10-5 km.**“ 
However, in one place a smaller occurs in conjunction with the h ‘rod’, and 
with two fractions of this which we shall find below as measures of area :— 

The distance between stela and stela on the hill east of Akhetaten —(IH 
I rni ^ ^ b^^ *^b 4 makes 6 Itrw, if rods and 

4 cubits.*’ For irw n ‘ makes ’ se^ § 422, 3. 
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* P. Lmvrt 3226, 
4, 9. Sim. P, Pet. 
mo A, vs. passim. 
In hien^lyphic Urk. 
iv. O67, 14. 


• P. Lottvre 3226, 
29, 2. 


• Rhind 41. 43. 

• Peas. B 1,94; P. 
Kak. s, n. 31. 33; 
Eh. 53. 10. 

® Rhind 83. 

• Rhind 80, 81. 

•• Ann. 40, 80, a 
recent computation. 

^ Siut If 302; Peas. 
Bi, 84; P.Kah. 26, 
3. 13; Rhind 71. 

« AZ. 45, PI. 8; 
Rekh. 6 ; Urk. iv. 718, 
6 . 


® Siut If 302 ; P. 
Kah. 26, 4. 14. 

Urk. iv. 699, 15 ; 
718, 7. 

” Urk. iv. 712, 15. 

PSBA. 14, 403 ; 
Moller, Hieratische 
PalacgraphiCf i. p. 65. 

SeeJEA. iv. 136. 


- rr -t' 


** iv. 425, 17; 
459 > 9 - 

Bersk. i. I4, i. 
Urk. iv, 640. 

Bff. i. 26, 200; 
Urk. iv. 373, 9. 

« AZ. 59, 44 *: 
Rhind 56. 58. 

*0 P. Kah. 23, 30. 


See the Sif^-list, 
under D 48. 

C«*. p.93; Wb. 
II, * 43 . 9; > 44 , >; 
Hayes, p. 36. 

** AZ. 59, 47 ^- Sim. 
P. Baui. xviii. 4. 

» Rhind 58. 

•• AZ. 59,44*. Sim. 
Arm. 93. 

M Urk. iv. 133. 

*• Rhind Sim. 
AZ. S 9 . 44 *. 

“ See AZ. 41, 58. 
*•• Borchardt in 
Festschrift .... Leh- 
mann-Haupt {Janusf 
1921), 119; see also 
JEA. 30, 33. 

Amarna v. 26,18- 
19, see ib. p. 33, n. 8. 
According to Borch¬ 
ardt, here perhaps an 
Urw of 5,000 cubits. 
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* See PS BA. 14, 
4x0; Sethe, Zahi- 
wcrU 74; Moller, 
Hief'otische Paldo^ 
Krapkie, i. p. 65. 

* Urk. iv, 6, 8. 15. 
' Siui I, 313. 


* Sebekn. 7, qu. § 
262, 2. 

® iVWi,3i3. Sim. 
ib. 325. 

« P. Kah. 31, 3. 
Sim. Rhind 48. 53. 

^ P, Kah. 21, 19. 
Sim. Rhind 54. 55. 

» See PSBA. 14, 
4 .^ 5 * 

• Mar. Kam. 34, 
30-1 ; the same sign 
reversed, D, el B. 81 

•• Berl. Al, i. 72, 
O. K. 

Peas. B I, 166. 
Sim. Cairo 31,63 2, see 
Weigall, Weights^ 
pi. 6. 

“ 6V>t.iv. 692. Sim. 
ib, 630. 637. 638. 

** iv. 630.637. 
*SSeeSPIEGELBERG, 
Rechnungen aus der 
Zeit Setis I (Strass- 
burg, 1S96), Text, p. 
87. 

Rhind 62. 

“ AZ. 43, 45. Con¬ 
firmed by a papyrns in 
anthor's possession. 
AZ. 43, 35. Sim. 
43» 39; 

II. 


3. Measures of area.^ —A set of fractions obtained by halving, like the 
fractions of the corn-measure, was used in connection with the “ sM, the Greek 
‘aroura’, varr. ; this was a measure of i square khet (see above, 2), or 

100 cubits squared, i. e. 2735 square metres, or roughly | acre. The fractions 
of the sUt are rmn = | sUt, x hsb = ^ stit and ^ = i stit ; in Middle Egyptian 

they have been found only in hieratic, but of the three hieroglyphic forms derived 
from Ptolemaic texts two, namely and x, certainly were used in Middle 
Egyptian, since they occur as measures of length (see above, 2). Smaller parts 
of the aroura are expressed in terms of the —n mh ‘ cubit ’, i. e. a strip of land 
100 cubits in length with a depth of i cubit = sM. A measure of ten arouras 
is written ^ lit. ‘thousand’, more fully : * an abbreviated writing is I. 

Exx. b- 2, stit 2 twenty-two arouras of field.® 

1111“—^ 4 2 rmn forty-two and a half arouras.® 

stit 8 i j j mh 10 j j arouras, io| cubits ; or 89,825 square 

cubits.’ 

4- Weights.® —From Dyn. XVIII onwards the weight employed for 
metals of all sorts was the dbn 'deben', (originally less correctly ^■=». 

phonetically of 10 kdt 'kite'-, actual weighing shows it to have 

amounted to about 91 grammes, or a little more than 1,400 grains. 

hd dbn y6l, kdt 2 silver, 761 deben and 2 kite.^^ 

For weights smaller than the kite the ordinary fractions were used.’® 

The values of different articles were in Ramesside times expressed in terms 
of deben and kite of gold, silver or copper.’® For Dyn. XVIII there is not much 
evidence of the kind, but in one or two documents we find articles valued in 
terms of the deben and the ‘ seal’ 8^ (once written phonetically ““8^ ; 

the latter was equivalent to deben}^ 

Ex. —8 a ml ^b t, irw n i^ty 8 i ox, making 8 seals.’* 


VOCABULARY 

^ divide. 'Imn AmQn, the god of Thebes. 


measure (vb.) 

n n 0 JSi 

IVid-wr the sea, lit. the 

great green. 

[1 1 1^.= ^ cry out. 

fkw provisions, revenue. 

/^uncover. 

^ ^ ^ fkyw members of household. 

iw length. 

6 ^^ wdpw butler. 
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1 1 rn/jw victuals. 

P©^0 shw breadth (from stem wsK). 

[1 ^ dit (or wdu) remainder, balance. 

ca 1 1 1 

n var. n slp-st palace. 

mnl quantum, fixed ration. 

n Inf ergastulum, magazine. 

mnf^t nurse. 

d tf}n obelisk. 

^^1 r^t amount, number (m.). 

dmd (old dmd) total. 

hfiw snake. 

9 dsjug, beer-jug. 

!,„t (for ^ linrn) 

1 

hartm. 

i 5 n various (adj.). 

/WAW\ 


^ In this and the perhaps identical word for * prison * (above, p. 146) the spellings vacillate between hnt and hnrtf 
partly owing to the similarity of hieratic i — and ^ . Both words are probably derived from hnr ‘restrain*. 


EXERCISE XX 

(a) Study the following excerpt from a papyrtis of accounts relating to the 
Royal Court {Dyn. XIII ): * 


1 ® I 


II I\ 


® 


?ol I I 

AVWVWV 

/WWWS 




I I 


' II £^0Z1 


Ijl)® 


^ /wwwv YtYty _ III 

j @111 .. "^©CCi ! ! 


I I I O 


I 


^£ 1^1 I I AA/V\VA 






g* ■■II fl 




a ^ 

-fl ^ 




I I I AVWWV 




1 I I 




Oi I I 


I 1 1 


I I I 

mm 

mm 




imm 

^nnm 


jni I I 
sfl I I 

pnn 

ni I I 
n I I 


s 

Aol I I 

T 

>001 I I 

^ n I I 


n 




m\ 
m I I 


I 


oni 1 I 
no I I 


nm 

nm 


mil 11 

null 


EWSSS C'"’ 




II 


* P. Boul. XVniy 31, printed exactly as in the original. Words there written in red are here underlined. Several 
readings are disputed, the hieratic containing difficult ligatures. ^ * Rather uncertain on account of the unexpected 

^ This rubric is the heading to what follows and was inserted after the word for 'total’ in order to economize space. 
“ Others read * Others read An error for 144. • An error for i. 
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hsb fkw « (r. ze/. ^. § 3 13, end) n hit-sp y (ibd) 2{-nw n) )ht, fr^. 

t }bn 
<kw 

hnkt 

ds 

rl}t fkw n nb {r. w. s.) n hit-sp j (ibd) 2{-nw n) iht, frky 

1680 

W 

in (§ 422, i) n-f m dst nt hd-sp y (ibd) 2{-nw n) i^t, sw 2g 

200 


in (§422, i) n-fm fnhw(^)nswinnw (^ mhwt-ntrnt 'Imn 

100 

10 

dmd. Sim hnt rht pn. 

ip8o 

idi 

diw (§422, i) r stp-s(i) m fk n wdpw n f^nt 

62J 

4 S 

mnt(}) nt inf ddt (§ 369, 4) n rmt pr mnfwt 

6jo 

61 

mntif) nt inf ddt (§ 369, 4) « fkyw finv 

525 

Jl 

dmd 

ij8o 

141 

ddt 

200 

2 ) 

Account of the revenue of the Lord (1. p. h.) of yr. 3, 

various 
kinds of 


second month of inundation, last day. 

bread, 

loaves 

beer, 

flJfJ-jugS 

Amount of the revenue of the Lord ( 1 . p. h.) of yr. 3, second 



month of inundation, last day 

1680 

135 

Was brought to him as balance of yr. 3, second month of 


inundation, day 29 

200 


Was brought to him as king’s victuals (?) which are brought 



from the temple of Amun 

100 

10 

Total. „ 

1980 

145 

Expenditure out of this amount. 


Was given into the palace at the entry of the butler of the 



harim 

625 

45 

Ration of the ergastulum which is given to the people of 



the house of the nurses 

630 

61 

Ration of the ergastulum which is given to the ordinary 



members of the household 

525 

J8 

Total 

1780 

143 (sic) 

Balance 

200 

2 (sic) 


{b) Write in hieroglyphs and in transliteration : 

(i) It happened (on) one of these days I heard a noise and uncovered my 
face and found it was {pw) a snake of {yiy-sw, lit. it was of) lo cubits in its length. 
(2) Thou («/^) shalt divide for them i|| ^kaf^ of corn. (3) Year 7, first 
month of summer, day i under the Majesty of the Horus ‘Great of Might’ 
{ci biw). King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Nema^re^, Son of Re', Ammenemes,* 
tribute of the prince (a/r) of the Medjay, 265 deben of gold (lit. gold, 265 debeti). 

* hkft i+i + i + i + ^g + i- ®For these royal names see above, p. 74, bottom. 
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(4) He went to the door a fourth time, and found no one there. (5) He gave 
her three-fifths of all his possessions (^/). (6) The twelfth hour of the night 

(7) They cried out with one voice (lit. mouth). (8) He was the third of these 
three (write ‘third’ and ‘three’ phonetically). 


EXCURSUS C 

The Divisions of Time and Method of Dating.' 

The Egyptian year ({“ rnpt) was divided into 12 months ('^^‘^ ibd) of 30 
days (^^® hrw), completed to 365 days by the addition of the five so-called 
epagomenal or ‘added’ days J hryw rnpt, § 259). Though for dating 

and calendrical purposes generally the year of 365 days perforce served as the 
basis, there was clearly a tendency to regard the year as of only 360 days ; thus for 
purposes of calculation the daily income of a temple is stated as the yearly 

revenue.® In dating, the year was further divided into three ‘ seaspns ’ (^f® tr) 
of four months each: i. ® var. ®©, ‘inundation’; 2. pft ‘winter’, 
presumably the season of the ‘ emergence ’ {pr) of the fields from the water; 
3. ‘='^® imw ‘summer’, daringly guessed to mean ‘deficiency (yuSr') of water’. 
The word for ‘ day ’ used in dates seems from Coptic to have been sw, not 
hrw,^ the plural PPP^,®, swwi^') is not infrequently found written out in Middle 
Egyptian with the meaning ‘ dates ’.* Similarly the word for ‘ year ’ used in 
dates is not (7 rnpt, which never has © as a determinative, but f®, which we now 
know to read hd-sp ; in hd-sp the round sign is the ideogram of ^ ‘ occasion’; 

only at a late period is the ordinary determinative of time © substituted in this 
word for ©. We shall have more to say about the meaning of hd-sp below. 

The way in which the numerals are indicated in dates Has been studied 
above in §§ 259. 264. We may now give one or two examples 

hd-sp 2 {ibd) j{-nw n) i}}t sw i, f}r hm n n-sw-bit 
N-mirt-Rr year 2, third month of inundation, day one under the Majesty of king 
Nema<re<(i. e. Ammenemes III).® 

^ hd-sp24 {ibd) 2{-nw n)prt, rrky, 
hrw-hb mh-io n ’Imn m ’Ipt-swt in year 24, second month of winter, last day, tenth 
festival-day of Amun in Ipet-sut (i. e. Karnak).® Note that, as often, the king 
(Tuthmosis III) is not mentioned. This date occurs in the midst of a sentence ; 
at the beginning of a text the preposition m is never used. 

tpy («) iht, wpt’rnpt, hb Hnmw first month of inundation, 
opening of the year ( = day i), feast of Chnum.*^ 

Very rare writings of the regnal year are seen in hd-sp ‘year 30';’^ 
f®nn'il hd-sp 44 ‘ year 44 ’; ® (7©"';';' hd-sp y} ‘ year 33 
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^ See in general 
K. Sethe, DU Zeit- 
recknung tier altm 
Aegypter im Verhdlt- 
nis zu der der anderii 
Vdlker^Mi Nuchrichien 
d. k, Gesellschaft d. 
Wissenschafien zu 
Gottingen^ Phil.^hist. 
KlassCj 1919-20. 


® See Siut i, 285, 
qu. § 265. 


* Not ssw as for¬ 
merly read ; see the 
wiitings iv, 57. 

* Adm. 11, 4; Urk. 
iv. 112, 12. 


* Hamm. 43. 


• Urk. iv. 836. 


Urk. iv. 823. 

* Cairo 30516. 

* Leyd. V 4 ; sim. 
Urk. iv. 606, 6. 

Rhindy title. 
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' Forall that follows 
see now JEA, 31,11; 
fundamental is Unt. 
3, 60-100. 


2 Unt. 3, 79. 
® Simi 16. 


* Disputed by Edel 
in JNES. 8,35; a re¬ 
ply to appear ib. later. 


® In Dyn. XII,how¬ 
ever, coregencies were 
common. 


® The following 
pnragraph has been 
re-modelled to meet 
the objections raised 
byO.NEUGEBAUER in 
Acta Orient alia, vol. 
17, to El). Mkyer’s 
thitherto generally ac¬ 
cepted views in his 
Ai^ptische Chronolo¬ 
gic, Berlin, 1904. 


C EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

On the strength of the testimony already quoted the student will have 
concluded that the Egyptians dated their inscriptions by the years of their kings’ 
reigns; throughout the whole of the Pharaonic history no use was ever made of 
a continuous era. Even the numbering of the regnal years was, however, a 
secondary development.* In the earliest Dynasties each separate year was 
named after some conspicuous event that happened in it, e. g. ‘ the year of 
fighting and of smiting Lower Egypt’. In the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties this 
ancient method of dating survived in a modified form; an event which occurred 
biennially was the census of the cattle, and this became the standard event by 
which the years were dated. Examples are hit sp 74 tnwt 

ih fwt nb ‘beginning of time 14 of the numbering of the oxen and of all small 
cattle’ (like sheep and goats);* hit m-ht sp 18 ‘the beginning after 

time 18’.* Note that in this last date, which appears to refer to the 37th year 
of Phiops I (Dyn. VI), the w'ords tnwt ih cwt nb are omitted as obvious and 
unessential. Still more would this be true when the census of the cattle came 
to be taken every year, as may possibly have happened towards the end of the 
reign of Phiops II. There is no definite evidence that a census of cattle ever 
occurred annually, nor do we know precisely when the ‘times’ (sp) in question 
ceased to be biennial; but certain it is that henceforth hil-sp meant ‘year’ in 
dates—the reading kit instead of rnpt is proved by the variants and 

for f@ in texts of the Ptolemaic temple at Edfu.^ 

There is testimony to show that in the Middle Kingdom and earlier the 
Pharaohs dated their second regnal year from the New Year’s Day (wpt-rnpt = 

I St day of 1st month of inundation) following the actual day of their accession, 
and that their first year consisted merely of the odd months and days after the 
demise of their predecessor.® In Dyn. XVIII, however, a new system came into 
vogue and continued until at least the end of Dyn. XX : year i was dated from 
the actual day of accession and year 2, accordingly, from its anniversary in the 
following civil year, so that the civil year now always contained parts of two 
regnal years. 

Grave consequences resulted from the fact that the Egyptians used a civil 
year of 365 days, whereas the astronomical year has approximately 365^ days.® 
Since they never resorted to intercalation of a day such as we carry out in leap- 
year, it followed that four years after the coincidence of the beginning of the 
astronomical year with the beginning of the civil year New Year’s Day of 
the civil calendar would already occur one day earlier than the event which 
marked the beginning of the astronomical year. In about 120 years the civil 
year would be a whole month in advance of the astronomical year, and in about 
1460 years, when the civil and astronomical years would again coincide, any 
given annual astronomical event would have fallen in turn on every different day 
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of the civil calendar. It must have been early recognized that the Nile began to 
rise afresh about the same time (near July 19th of the Julian calendar) that the 
brilliant star Sirius (the dog-star), after having been invisible for a prolonged 
period, was first again observed in the sky shortly before sunrise. Consequently 
this latter event, described by modern astronomers as the heliacal rising of Sirius 
and by the Egyptians as 5 ^-^ prt Spdt ‘the going up of (the goddess) Sothis’, 
came to be regarded as the true New Year’s Day (\^ wpt-rnpt ' the opening of 
the year’), i.e. f tp>y («) sw i ‘ first month of inundation, day i ’. Had this 
event always formed the beginning of the Egyptian civil year, the Inundation 
season (/^/) would have corresponded roughly to middle July—middle November, 
Winter {prt) to middle November—middle March, Summer {imw) to middle 
March—^middle July. Owing to the above-mentioned defect in the civil year, it 
sometimes happened that the real summer fell in the winter of the civil calendar, 
and vice versa. We know on the authority of Censorious that a coincidence of 
the civil New Year’s Day and the heliacal rising of Sirius took place in a. D. 139, 
and thence it is calculated^ that a similar coincidence must have occurred in 
B. c. 1317 and 2773. In the period covered by this book three records of Sothic 
risings have come down to us, namely from an unspecified year of Tuthmosis III 
(nth month, day 28),® from year 9 of Amenophis I (nth month, day 9),® and 
from year 7 of Sesostris III (8th month, day 16).* Combination of these dates 
with those previously mentioned yields as the approximate corresponding years 
B. c. 1469, 1545, and 1877 ; the two first dates fit in admirably with other con¬ 
siderations, but the third has been thought by some to allow too small an interval 
between the Twelfth and the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

In the Aramaic papyri of the Persian period and in the subsequent Greek 
and Coptic documents from Egypt the twelve months are no longer numbered 
and allotted to one or other of the three seasons, but receive names derived from 
certain feasts. The month-names in their Greek forms are Thouth, Phabphi, 
Athyr, Khoiak, Tybi, Mekhir, PhamenOth, Pharmouthi, Pakhon, Payni, Epiph, 
and Mesore. To translate ‘ the 5th of Pharmouthi’, as many scholars 

still do, is a gross anachronism, the more reprehensible since some of the origi¬ 
nating feasts were in Dyns. XVIII-XX celebrated not in the month to which 
they gave their name, but on the first day of the following month.® Thus Dyn. 
XVIII inscriptions inform us that the feast of Ernutet, who gave her name to 
Pharmouthi, took place on the ist day of the ist month of summer," not in the 
4th month of winter. A calendar from year 9 of Amenophis I gives the entire 
series of month-names in similarly advanced positions,''whereas another calendar of 
Ramesside date * shows the names in the places accorded to them in Greek times. 
Unsolved problems present themselves in connexion with these facts.* Clearly 
the only scientific course is to render as ‘fourth month of winter’.*® 
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* The figures here 
given are taken from 
Winlock's article in 
Proc. Amer. Philo- 
soph, Soc,y 83, 447, 
where most of the 
recent literature is 
quoted, 

* Urk. iv, 827. 

* Eb.., calendar at 
beginning. 

< AZ. 37,99. 


* SceAZ. 43, 136. 

* D 0 m. Kalender- 
imckr, 38 } cf. L. D, 
Text, iii. 283.- 

’ Above, n. 3. 

« Ann. 43, 179. 

* See my discussion 
in Pev. d'£g. 10, 9- 
31, a reply to K. Par¬ 
ker in The Calendars 
of A ncient Egypt ^ 
Chicago, 1950. An 
additional piece ofevi- 
dence JEA. 41, 123. 

It may sometimes 
be convenien t to abbre¬ 
viate as ‘ 8th month ’ 
or simply * viii \ 
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* D.tlB. 114. 
« D.elB. 116. 


® Exception, Urk. 
iv. 655, 14. 

^ Eb. 18, 2. 

® Eb. 50, 20; T. 
Cam. 14. See, too, 
AZ. 7f, 86. 

Stricker in 
Med. 1948, 57, 

n. 2. 

® Sin, R 20. 

’ L. Borchardt, 
Aliagyptische Zeit- 
messungf Berlin 1920, 
in E. VON Basser- 
MANN-Jordan, Die 
Geschichte der Zeit- 
?nessung und der 
Uhren ; a brief ac¬ 
count, R. W. Sloley 
in JEA. 17, 166. 


* Chass. Ass. p. 
146. 

® S. Schott, Die 
alt 'dg.Dekane^ in Stud, 
d. Bibliothek War- 
burgy pt. 19; see, too, 
Sethe, op, cit, p. 98. 


See Sethe, Das 
dgyptische Verbum, 
Leipzig, 1899-1902, 
and for the present 
lesson especially vol. 
i §§314-482. General 
theory, see Some As¬ 
pects, 4 ff. ' 


; EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

The Egyptians were the first to divide the day into 24 hours "vunwl, 

var. ^©); there were twelve hours of the day and twelve hours of the night. 

Exx. wnwt mht-io nt hrw tenth hour of the day.‘ 

^-nwt nt grh fourth hour of the night.* 

These hours, which had their own religious names, were used mainly for 
religious and astronomical purposes.® Ordinary parlance made shift with such 
phrases as m dwi ‘ in the morning’,^ nsty-r ‘ the time 

of perfume of the mouth’, i. e. time for the mid-day meal;® 

‘ supper ' ®* ^ hiiuy ‘ at time of night The Egyptians seem 

to have had no very precise instruments for measuring the hours, and the hours 
of the day were longer in the summer than in the winter.’ Still less was it 
possible to fix the length of a short space of time to which the name it 

‘ minute ’, ‘ moment ’ was given. 

In conclusion, reference must be made to the ‘ decans ’, the 36 constellations, 
or parts of such, which rise at particular hours of the night during the 36 different 
periods of ten days constituting the year. These periods or ‘ decades ’ are named 
according to the calendar months in which they occur, with the addition ‘ first 
decade’, ‘middle decade , and last decade’, exx. {tbd) ^[-nw n) il}t, 

hrw i^) 10 tpy, ©n^ hrw {t) 10 hry-lb, ©n^ii hrw {?) 10 hr-phwy} The various 
decans have their own names, which have survived in Greek; ® examples are 
Gk. 2 /x<£r, ni Gk. Xaiou, ^ Gk. ’Epw. 


LESSON XXI 

THE VERB (INTRODUCTORY)’® 

§ 267. Verbs of different classes. —In dealing with the idm-f (§ 39) and 
sdm-np (§ 67) forms it served our purpose to regard these as built up from 
unchangeable verb-stems, to which the necessary inflexions were appended as 
suffixes. Only in the case of the verb wnn ‘ be ’ were we compelled to admit 
(§ 118) the existence of different forms of the idm-f, namely wnn-f and 
wn-f, each with its own particular range of meaning. It has now to be learnt 
that, while unchangeable stems are in the majority, they are by no means 
universal; in other words, that wnn is no isolated case. 

A classification of Egyptian verbs is therefore required, and the basis of 
this must be the mutability or immutability of the stem. A second mark serving 
to distinguish the different verbal classes is the gender of the infinitives, some 
classes having masculine infinitives like fn^ ‘ to live while others have 
infinitives showing the feminine ending -t, ex. mst ‘ to bear ’, ‘ to give birth ’• 
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§ 268 . Verbs with mutable stems. —It must be remembered that in 
hieroglyphic writing the vowels are ignored and only the consonantal skeletons 
of words are exhibited to the reader (§ 19). Hence it is quite possible a priori 
that one and the same hieroglyphic writing might conceal several 

differently vocalized verb-forms such as *se4fnaf and *^s(iamef, or even a form 
with doubled medial consonant like *sed 4 dnief} That such was actually the case 
cannot be directly proved for verbs like sdm 'hear’, in which the component 
consonants s, d and m are strong and different from one another; but it 
may be inferred with great probability from the fact that variations of writing 
explicable only if due to differences of vocalization analogous to our postulated 
*sedmaf and **sd&mef occur in the case of two classes of verbs, namely (i) those 
in which the final radical consonant is identical with the preceding consonant 
(geminating verbs like wnii), and (2) those in which the final consonant is one of 
the semi-vowels i or w (ullimae infirmae verbs like ‘go forth’, ri(pd) 

‘ rejoice ’). These classes of verbs we shall proceed to discuss in turn. 

§ 269 . Geminating verbs. —These verbs have the peculiarity that the 
last two radical consonants of their stem are identical, ex. ‘exist’. 

Now we have seen (§ 62) that when two identical consonants fell together in 
pronunciation, or at least were not separated by an accented vowel, there was 
a strong tendency to write them but once, and this tendency would naturally 
become the rule where there was the additional inducement that a vital difference 
of meaning could thereby be emphasized. Hence, when we find a regularly 
occurring spelling wnn'f, we may conjecture that a vowel of some importance 
fell between the two consonants » of the verb-stem; in cases where, on the 
contrary, wn-f is consistently found we may suppose that the two like 

consonants had fallen together, yielding some such pronunciation as *wennaf, 
corresponding to *sedmaf assumed in § 268 as one of the possible values of 
sdm-f. 

In the case of wnti'f a plausible pronunciation would be *^wnanef, 

pointing to a similar pronunciation *^sd&inef in the corresponding form of the 
immutable verb sdm. There is, however, another possibility (it is no more than 
such) to which but little attention has been paid hitherto, and which may turn 
out to be applicable in certain cases, though it evidently cannot hold in all, e. g. 
the infinitive. This possibility is that the first of the two like radicals has been 
doubled, as in the Hebrew pi^el or the Arabic second form; the effect of such 
doubling is necessarily to hold the last radical apart from the doubled middle 
radical, whether the vowel following the latter be accented or unaccented.* 
Hence wnn'f might represent a pronunciation *wennanef (instead of 

**wn&nef \ pointing to *sapiainef from the immutable sdm. 
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^ The asterisk de¬ 
notes hypothetical vo¬ 
calizations. The small 
c indicates the initial 
helping-vowel dis¬ 
cuss in $ 273. 


* This follows from 
the fsct that, alike 
in Semitic and in 
Egyptian, a doubled 
consonant most both 
close a syllable and 
he^ a second one, 
in other words must 
always be followed 
by a vowel. See 
Appendix A at the 
end of the book. 
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Obs. The existence of geminating verbs in Egyptian is established beyond a 
doubt, but the reasons for the appearance or absence of the gemination in the 
hieroglyphic writing are largely a matter of conjecture.' For the infinitive we have 
the evidence of Coptic, ex. -^bob ‘ to be cool ’ from Eg. kbb ; since the vocalization 
here corresponds to that of immutable intransitive verbs like Coptic ^nsot ‘ be hard 
from Eg. nkt, it would appear that the presence of the gemination in the writing is 
due in this case solely to the existence of an accented vowel between the two like 
consonants. Conversely, after di ‘ cause' the idin-f form of the verb kbb ‘ be cool ’ 
would show the hieroglyphic form kb-f i); but Coptic has tkbof iox ‘to make 

him cool’ (Eg. '^dit kb-f‘ to cause thctt he be cool ’), and there is reason to think that 
this was pronounced tkebbof, a form analogous to Coptic ts^nkof ‘ to suckle him ’ from 
the immutable triliteral stem snk ' suck ’; ^ here, then, the single writing of b in 
hieroglyphic kb-_f would seem due to the last two radical consonants of kbb falling 
together without an intervening vowel. For the geminating Mm-f forms and 
participles in hieroglyphic, however, no explanation is forthcoming from the Coptic. 
Our enquiry will tend to show that the geminating idm-f is entirely dependent, for 
the writing of the gemination, on its origin in the geminating passive participle (the 
imperfective passive participle), see §§ 356, Obs. ; 41 i, i ; 438, Obs. But since gemina¬ 
tion in the participles is associated with notions of repetition or continuity such as 
might well find formal expression in the doubling of the medial radical consonant, 
the hypothesis that the geminating £dm-f forms are comparable to Hebrew pixel 
forms appears at least worth examination. 

270 . Weak verbs.— In the case of the weak verbs ending in J) z or ^ 
matters are complicated by the fact that these consonants (or semi-vowels, § 20) 
were often omitted in the writing. Accordingly, a hypothetical form like *merwat' 
from the stem mrw (or mri § 281) ‘love’ might in one place be written out as 
tnrwl-, while in another place it might, no less correctly, be rendered 
wr/-. Scholars have shown, however, that under certain conditions, e. g. 
after another consonant and before a short unaccented vowel, the original i and 
w of stems were apt to disappear, not only from the written, but also from the 
’ i. §§ 94. spoken language.® For this reason, when we encounter a form like with 

a flexional element -w added to the verb-stem prl, we cannot be certain whether 
some such pronunciation as ^partew or *periaw is to be assumed, or whether i 
had here fallen away so that only *parew or *peraw was spoken; nothing but an 
undoubted full variant writing priw (or pryw, as Middle 

Egyptian would write it, see Obs. below) could settle the question in favour of 
the former pair of alternatives. Thus the presence or absence of i and w in the 
hieroglyphic writing of weak verbs is but a precarious criterion of differences 
of form. 

Fortunately, however, the weak verbs display in certain forms a more 
trustworthy criterion, namely a gemination similar to that which was described in 
the last section. It is supposed that in some circumstances the final i or w 
became assimilated to the preceding radical, so that forms like mrr’f 
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from original mrwf came into existence. Probably such gemination or repetition 
of the penultimate radical would only occur where the repeated consonants 
were separated by a vowel of some importance; and it is even possible 
that a doubling of the radical penultimate consonant has to be assumed, in 
addition to the assimilation just mentioned. Thus, on the same lines as were 
discussed in connection with the geminating verbs (§ 269), so too 
might theoretically represent either *^inraref from *^mraief or ^merraref from 
^merraief \ the latter possibility is one not hitherto taken into account. 

Obs. In most Middle Egyptian verbs and verb-forms i near the end is written 
I] I) _y, see above § 20. A few verbs, however, seem to show l| as a strong, i.e. immutable, 
consonant. In report’and ‘touch’ this might be due to the 

change in %'alue of £ from mr to mi (see W 19 in the Sign-list); both r and i are kept 
in the spelling jwrf‘drink’, for from old zwr\ but no similar explana¬ 
tions seem possible for sri ‘ block ’, tni ‘ grow decrepit ’. 

§ 271 . The geminating and non*geminating forms. —To the 

writing out or omission of the gemination in forms from the mutable verbs 
there regularly corresponds a difference of meaning. Hence the idm-f form, 
which, as we have seen, sometimes geminates and sometimes does not, really 
comprises at least two separate forms. The distinction of these is, however, a 
matter of considerable difficulty, the discussion of which is best deferred until 
Lessons XXX, XXXI. Henceforth use will be made of both forms in the 
Exercises, but the exact nuance of meaning which they imply may for the moment 
be ignored. 

§ 272 . The prothetic H i.'—In both Old and Late Egyptian a valuable 
clue to the vocalization of verb-forms is provided by the sporadic appearance of 
the sign for 2 (old (), late ();^)'‘‘at their beginning. This ‘prothetic V undoubtedly 
indicates a short helping-vowel * before two initial consonants not separated 
by a vowel. Middle Egyptian examples are very rare, but a few may be collected 
from our texts; 1]^^ Iddw (i. e. perhaps *^ddaw) ‘ one whom .... speaks (of) V 
imperfective relative form (§ 387, i); i^m-sk ‘an Indestructible’ (name 

given to the circumpolar stars), lit ‘one not knowing destruction’,® perfective 
active participle (§ 359) ; tnd Jird ‘ hail to thee’,* a formula which perhaps 

originally meant ‘ I salute thy face ’, but which appears very early in this subject¬ 
less form.® The imperatives of 2 -lit. verbs (§ 336) also occasionally show the 
prothetic i, which also is once found in ()|^ ihr'k ‘ upon thee’* for the 

normal In Dyn. XVIII is found a few times in place of i, ex. A. 

Iwrhw ‘ knowing ones’,^ perfective active participle (§ 359). 

Obs. In Semitic the consonant 'alif has sometimes a similar function, and is 
there called ‘ prosthetic ’; ‘ prothetic ’ is, however, a more suitable term. 
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^ See Sethe, De 
Ahpk Prostheiico, 
Berlin, 1892. 

Exceptionally in 
Dyn. XIII in idm^f 
form of say*: Lou¬ 
vre C 10; TEA. 33, 
PI. II, 5. 

* Sehekn, 3. Sim. 
active participle 
‘who JEA. 32, 
PI. VI, 32. 

’ Brit. Mus. loi, 
horiz. 7. 

* Erm. Hymn, i, 
I. Sim. Cairo, 20517, 
ei\ 20520, d I. 

• Instructive pas¬ 
sages are Pyr. 1989. 
2019. 2035. 2042. 

• 35 » 219. 

Urk. iv. 481, 17 ; 
972, II. Sim. Iwhmwy 
ib. 480, 9. Also in 
the noun iwgrt * the 
silent one’, a designa¬ 
tion of the necropolis. 
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§ 273 . General characteristics of verb-stems. —As in the Semitic 
languages, the typical verb-steth consists of three radical consonants, ex. sdm 
‘ hear There existed, however, a considerable class of biliteral stems, ex. S mn 
‘remain’, ‘endure’, though it may be shown that many of these originally 
belonged to one or other of the classes with three consonants, such as wd 
‘ command ’, Arabic (/>j (wasa) ; ‘ be closed ’, Arabic p (tamma). Whereas 

the verbs just quoted had, owing to some inherent weakness, passed in prehistoric 
times from the triconsonantal to the biconsonantal class, there are other apparently 
biliteral stems, such as ^6^ m{^)t ‘die’, which prove on closer inspection to be 
really triliterals. Similarly, there are but few stems of four and five consonants 
which cannot be accounted for as due to expansion from originals of three 
consonants. The most important methods of expansion are (i) reduplication, 
(2) afiformative additions. These are dealt with in the next three sections. 


* See Verbum i. 

§§ 327-40* 


2 Mar. Abyd, ii. 
30, 29. 

® Urk. iv. 729, 16; 
cf. ib. 8. 


^ Urk. iv. 559. Sim. 
in O.K., Ti iii. Lit. 
perhaps * mutually in¬ 
quire health ’. 

B AZ. 45. PI. VI, 
7 ; Inscr. dedic, 87. 

® Brit.Mus.6i4,11; 
Cairo 20543, 20. 

Inscr. didic. 83. 


§ 274. Reduplication.^ —Verbs signifying continuous or repeated human 
actions, habitual occupations, sounds, colours, and violent movements are apt to 
be created from biliteral or triliteral stems by the repetition of two of the radical 
consonants. Thus are formed quadriliteral verbs like "f oTo^ ndnd ‘ take counsel ’ 
from nd ‘ ask ’, Xl snsn ‘ fraternize ’ from sn ‘brother’, ptpt 

‘crush ’ (simplex unknown), and quinquiliterals like ‘exult’ from 

b-ig ‘be pleasant, glad’; swtwt ‘walk’, ‘promenade’ (simplex 

unknown). After Dyn. XII the graphic abbreviation ® sp sn ‘two times’, ‘ twice’ 
(see above § 207) is sometimes used as a substitute for the consonants to be 
repeated, exx. riri ‘rejoice’* from "^3^ r^(w) ‘rejoice’, 

‘ destroy ’ * from ‘ perish ’. 

A half-reduplication also occurs, giving rise to a number of verbs of the 
type 31 -^ ‘ run ’, nhn ‘ be young ’, grg ‘ furnish ’, ‘ equip ’; in none 

of these cases do we possess a well-attested simplex. 

Much rarer is a reduplication of the final consonant only. Verbs comparable 
to the Hebrew piflel may perhaps occur in the case of PTjI snbb ‘converse’,^ 
pA| spdd ‘supply’,® and ;^PP| ipss ‘be rich’,® ‘enrich’;’ these appear to be 
immutable quadriliterals derived from the triliteral adjectives snb ‘ healthy ’, 
spd' ready’, and ips ‘ noble ’ respectively. Some verb-forms of passive meaning 
which may be compared to the Hebrew pu^lal will be dealt with in §§ 360. 425. 

More problematic is the kind of reduplication exhibited in the Hebrew 
This consists in the doubling of the second radical consonant of a triliteral 
stem, and would in no case be apparent in the Egyptian writing, though its 
effects might, as explained above (§§ 269. 270), sometimes be visible in the 
gemination found in geminating and weak verbs. That pi^el verbs did exist 
in Egyptian is probable a priori, and seems further likely from the transitive 
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meaning occasionally found with some usually intransitive verbs, exx. \, 

Dhwty htp ntrw ‘ Thoth who pacifies the gods ’ ; sinw snb irt ‘ the 

physician who heals the eye’,* where htp (= *http ?) and sub (— *suub?) are active 
participles from stems usually meaning ‘ be at peace ‘ be healthy Whether 
Coptic olifers any cogent evidence has been both asserted ® and denied.*® 

This debatable question is discussed at some length because such pifU verb- 
forms may turn out to be commoner in Egyptian than has been suspected, see 
above § 269, end. In any case, the student should realize the difference between 
a geminating verb and a reduplicated verb. Gemination, as understood in the 
term ‘geminating verb’ (§269), is a constitutional peculiarity of the stem that 
leads to the single writing, in certain forms, of two identical radicals, ex. 
from ^ 31 J geminating verbs are therefore mutable. Reduplication, on the 
other hand, is a secondary expansion of verb-stems by repetition of part of 
their constituent radicals, eji. from P,^/\|; reduplicated verbs are immutable. 

Obs. I. As applied to particular verb-forms, ‘ geminating ’ has a less technical 
meaning; it signifies no more than that two identical radicals follow one another in 
the writing. Thus both and are ‘ geminating’ forms, though of 

the two stems involved wnn alone is a ‘ geminating verb ’. Similarly, and 
are called ‘ non-geminating ’ Mm-f forms. 

Obs. 2. Hebrew can parallel all the above-mentioned kinds of reduplication. 
With the Egyptian verb-forms corresponding to the Hebrew pirlel (see above) 
compare the names of small animals, ex. hp^'f' ‘ beetle besides nouns like 

hnmmt ‘ sun-folk ’, ‘ mankind whmtnyt ‘ repetitions’.® 


' Led, 23. 

* AZ, 53,111; sim. 
ib, 95. Further exx. 
VOG. Batter^ index, p. 
234, I St. col., end. 

* See Verbum i. 
5 344 - 

“ A2.. 73, 131. 


* See Bee. 35, 228. 
® Adm. p. 97, 


§ 275 . Afformative prefixes: (i) the causatives in p i.®—The con¬ 
sonant P i, later also s, when prefixed to a verb-stem, gives to it causative 
meaning. The new verbs thus formed are derived not only from transitive and 
intransitive verbs, but also occasionally from nouns and prepositions. 

Exx. pS smn ‘ make to remain ’, ‘ establish ’ from S mn ‘ remain ’. 

P-^"^ ‘ make to live ’, ‘ nourish ’ „ ‘ live ’. 

PIP^ smsi ‘ make to give birth ’, ‘ deliver ’ 

PiJ® ‘ rn^ike festal ’ 

P£(l^ smi ‘ report ’, ‘ announce ’ 

Some causatives, particularly those derived from transitive stems, do not 
possess full causative force, but have meanings different from that of the simplex. 
Exx. p sip ‘ revise ’, ‘ test ’, ‘ account for ’ from ip ‘ count 

szi>ef ‘ hand over ‘ bequeath ’ „ wd ‘ command 

s^d ‘ relate’ ^ ' say ’. 

sndm ‘sit’, ‘make oneself com- „ ndm *be sweet’, ‘be 

fortable ’ agp*eeable ’. 
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msi ‘ bear ’. 
iJ® ‘festival’. 
mi ‘like’. 


® See Verbum i. 
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Except in one case, the causatives fall into the verb-classes to which they 
would belong if the afformative i were a radical letter; thus sfn^ ‘ make to live 
from a triliteral stem, has a masculine infinitive like the quadriliteral wspi 
‘ stride ’; smsz ' to deliver from a triconsonantal stem \y?ith weak final i (a 
tertiae infirmae verb, §281), has an infinitive with masculine gender 

resembling hrty ‘ to travel by land ’, the infinitive of a quartae infirmae 

verb (§ 285). The exception alluded to is the case of the causatives of the 
biliterals; these, unlike the triliterals to which they might be expected to 
conform, have feminine infinitives, ex. pS)| smnt ‘ to establish 

Obs. The causatives in i are evidently related to those with i or j in Semitic 
(Assyrian, Aramaic, and Minaean), 

§ 276 . Afformative prefixes : (2) the prefix n.^ —The verbs beginning 
with this afformative are intransitive and in almost every case derived from 
quadriliteral reduplicated stems, exx. ‘ overflow ’, synonymous with 

^s£'s, and doubtless with much the same meaning as 

ftft ‘ leap ’. 

THE VERB-CLASSES 

§ 277 . Classification according to number and nature of the 
radical consonants. —We shall now proceed to classify the different kinds of 
Egyptian verb-stems, premising that only such distinctions will be noted as may 
prove useful in the study of Egyptian texts. Coptic shows that adjective-verbs 
like sbok ‘ to be small ’ were vocalized otherwise than transitive verbs like 
‘ to hear ’, but such facts as these must be ignored in this grammar, since they 
cannot be followed up in the hieroglyphs. It should be observed, further, that 
weak verbs written shortly like , hitherto rendered pr, will in the following 
paragraphs be transliterated with all the radicals of the stem, ex. pA. Con¬ 
sistency in this matter is neither possible nor desirable. As a general rule it is 
safest to supply as few unwritten consonants as possible; it is simpler, and for 
that reason better, to transliterate zs prf even where we may be reasonably 
sure that would represent the spoken consonants. On the other hand, in 
grammatical discussions it is often desirable to write pryf or better Pr{jy)'f. 

The basis of our classification will be the number of radical consonants, 
whether weak or strong, single or reduplicated. The designations of the classes 
are those usually adopted, though they are not altogether satisfactory. By 
biliteral, triliteral, quadriliteral, and quinquiliteral verbs are meant those having 
two, three, four, or five immutable (strong) consonants respectively, though there 
is really no reason (e.g.) for refusing the name ‘triliteral’ to triconsonantal stems 
with identical second and third radicals (the secundaegeminatae class, § 280) or to 
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those having a weak third radical (the tertiae infirmae, § 281). The notion of 
gemination inherent in the names secundae and tertiae {litterae) geminatae is also 
misleading, since both here and in the tertiae and quartae infirmae, so far from 
gemination or doubling being employed for making twofold a consonant that was 
originally single, its presence actually warns us that the verb-stem in question 
possessed from the beginning a final radical letter which was specially prone, 
either from inherent weakness or from its identity with the penultimate, to 
disappear from the writing. See above §§ 269. 270. 274. 

I. Verbs with two consonants only. 

§ 278 . Biliteral verbs, abbreviated 2-lit., exx. wn ‘ open ’, S mn 

‘ be firm ’. The infinitives are masculine, and of the form quoted. For the 
originally triliteral character of these verbs see above § 273 ; and that many of 
them may be derived from tertiae infirmae (below § 281) is perhaps hinted by 
the feminine infinitives of their causatives (above § 275 and below § 282). Some 
biliteral verbs show a repetition of the last radical letter in the perfective passive 
participle (§ 360) ; but such forms are due to reduplication (§ 274), and are not to 
be explained, as hitherto, as survivals from the time when the verb-stems in 
question belonged to the 2ae gem. or }ae inf. class. The verb im ‘ go ’ 

has a fern, infinitive, but is classed with the biliterals because it does not, as 
a rule, show gemination’ in veib-forms where this would be expected if the 
verb belonged to the tertiae infirmae. Hymn. 3,4-5. 

2. Verbs with three radical consonants. 

§ 279 . Triliteral verbs, abbreviated ylit., exx. sdm ‘hear’, 
wdi ‘ prosper ’. The infinitives are masculine and show the forms just quoted. 

A few verbs ending in i and w belong to this class, like dmi ' touch ’ * 

(above § 270, Obs.) and f J^(J, y^za ‘ brand Likewise sw(r)i, a spelling 

intended to convey that the verb-stem now to be read as swi originated in swr 
(ewr ); so, too, dnif) = dn from original dsr ‘suppress’, and one or tw’o 

more. The originally ylit. verb km) ‘create’ is often spelt and 

the writing of m after m) may indicate that it had lost ) and so fallen into the 
2-lit. class as km ; so, too, ‘ gracious ’, p sm{fj ‘slay’. 

Triliteral is m{w)t ‘die’, the medial w being omitted in the writing; the same 
view is perhaps also to be taken of some other verbs usually classed as 2 -lit. 

§ 280 . Secundae geminatae verbs, abbreviated 2ae gem. These are 
triconsonantal verbs in which the second and third radicals are identical and 
hence, under certain vocalic conditions (§ 269), are written once only. The 
infinitives are masculine and show the gemination, ex. 21JJ/j^ kbb ‘ to be cool ’. 
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The 2 ae gem. verbs mn ‘see’ and ^21! ‘exist’ display certain 

peculiarities. This class of verbs is a small one—between twenty and thirty are 
known—but most of its members are important. The following is a list of the 
chief among them :— 


seize, grip. 
'^ZZ. be, exist. 
wrr be great. 

see. 
rfin nurse. 
hnn bow, assent to. 


destroy. 

hot. 

he small (later -fH). 

AJ J/1^ he cool. 
gnn be soft. 

tkk attack, violate (frontier). 


* See AZ. 58, 45 
(also 59, 71) for the 
facts ; a rather differ- 
eftt practical attitude 
is taken here. 

2 Imperf. act. part., 
Pt, 92; imperf. idm-f^ 
Pt. 168. 

® For further evi¬ 
dence see the Sign-list 
under V 14. 15. 


§ 281 . Tertiae infirmae verbs, abbreviated jae inf. These are verbs in 
which the third and last radical consonant is a weak i or w —the latter distinguish¬ 
able from the former only in a few cases (riw ‘ rejoice ’, ifw ‘ swell ’, g/ze/ ‘ be 
narrow’), since forms with w are apt to be replaced by others with i. The weak 
final radical is but rarely written out, in the case of ^ mainly when it is followed 
by the flexional ending (§§ 270. 296) i or ta, in which case the two combine as^, 
ex. p^y for pri-i ‘ I go forth’. (For sake of convenience this form is 

transliterated pry-i.) As explained in § 270, gemination is a characteristic 
feature of the jae inf. class, ex. mrrw ‘who is loved’. The infinitives 

are feminine and without gemination, ex. mrt ‘ to love ’. Three verbs of 
this class call for particular comment:— 

iri ‘ make ’, ‘ do ’ is usually written without the expected phonetic comple¬ 
ment <=•; writings with <=» as a rule correspond to the geminating forms of other 
verbs. No doubt some abnormality of pronunciation is responsible for this 
peculiarity of writing, but since we are unable to define the nature of that 
abnormality it seems desirable, for practical reasons, to transliterate the forms of 
iri as though they conformed to the ordinary spelling; the infinitive ^ (§ 299) 
we shall transliterate, accordingly, as irt, and the imperf. act. participle ^ (§357) 
as irr. This is the more necessary because variants with «=• as a phonetic 
complement sometimes occur. Thus ^ is a rarer writing of the infinitive, and 
S is fairly common for the imperf. act. part. To sum up, while forms like ^ 
clearly lack, and forms like S clearly possess, the gemination, forms like ^ 
are ambiguous; the probability is in favour of the gemination, but exceptionally 
Z, must be read simply ir without gemination.* 

5?^ iti ‘ take’, ‘seize’ often shows a variant writing and since there are 
also geminating forms with clearly / here had already passed into c, 

The said spellings should, accordingly, be read as ii and i^i. 
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The doubly weak verb for ‘strike’ appears to have existed in two 

forms, namely hii and hwl ; no geminating forms are found, but in Middle Egyptian 
the infinitive is feminine, see below § 299. 

More than one hundred verb-stems can be assigned to the jae inf. class; 
the following is a selection of the most important:— 


iivi extend, 
f 3 bi wish. 

yiaEi thirst. 

iri make, do. 

Uh'vzx. iti, take, seize 
^ wpi divide, open, judge. 

2,-^ pA go forth, go up. 
fil carry, lift. 
mri love, wish. 

[flP^ mst bear, give birth, 
protect. 

rmi weep, beweep. 
rhv rejoice. 
hii go down, fall. 

,?]f hri be content. 

1—“T rejoice. 

hii strike. 
hsi praise, favour. 

An interesting spelling is ps 
and later initial radicals being retained 


1^ hdi destroy, damage, 
appear in glory. 
bni flight, stop. 

^di fare downstream, north. 
hni row. 

hsi be feeble, vile. 

j/ze/ guard, prevent. 
sti shoot, pour, kindle. 

Sni encircle, surround. 

Mi take, withdraw. 

^ ^ kni be brave. 

hii devise, think out. 
ksi bow down. 

TS^'\,-^giw be narrow. 
gmi find. 

thi disobey, violate. 
dgi see, look. 

I, ^ cross (the river), ferry across. 

‘cook’ from earlier ■^pj|, fhif), the older 
ide by side. 


§ 282 . Causatives of biliteral verbs, abbreviated cans. 2-lit., ex. ps 
smn ‘ make to remain ’, ‘ establish ’. As pointed out above (§ 275), the infinitives 
are feminine, ex. p“^ smni. Geminating forms do not occur. These verbs 
show relationship with the quartae infirmae, among which are some verbs with 
similar characteristics (ex. hmsi ‘ sit ’). 


3. Verbs with four radical consonants. 

§ 283 . Quadriliteral verbs, abbreviated /f-lit., with masculine infinitives. 
Many of these are due to reduplication, ex. ‘be reversed’, but others, 

like wsin ‘stride’, consist of four different strong radicals. Here must 

be classed also the causatives of triliterals, abbreviated catis. ex. 
sfn^ ‘ make live ’; see above § 275. 
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§ 284. Tertiae geminatae verbs, abbreviated jae gem., are mutable 
verbs with identical third and fourth radicals. The very existence of the class 
is problematic, since stems like P^/\| spdd ‘supply’, P7 jj| snbb ‘converse’ are, 
as we have seen (§ 274), immutable quadriliteral verbs. Under this head 
would fall causatives of the secundae geminatae, abbreviated cans. 
2 ae gem., ex. skbb ‘make cool’, but these also may possibly have 

to be classed with the quadriliterals, non-geminating forms being of great 
rarity. 

§ 285. Quartae infirmae verbs, abbreviated /fae inf., in which the 
fourth radical is i or w. From the analogy of the jae inf. one would expect 
this class to show geminating forms and feminine infinitives, but no single 
example of the class has both characteristics. Gemination occurs with some, 
like fflP’n^ msdi ‘hate’ and ntry ‘be divine’, and a fern, infinitive with 

others, like ■f\^Pl^ iv)si ‘be ruined’, p hmsl ‘sit’. A few having masc. 
infinitive and no gemination, like hrty ‘ travel overland ’, miwy 

‘be renewed', might well be classed with the ^f.-lit. (§ 283) ; so too, for example, 
11 ^ hhy, properly doubtless ffy^hy, though the second radical is never written. 
In mini ‘moor’ (m. infinitive) the written i is not improbably the second 

radical; such is apparently not the case with the w of ‘speak’ (f. infinitive), 
though the full reading appears to be m{w)dw. Under this head must be placed 
the causatives of tertiae infirmae, abbreviated cans, ^ae inf., partly with 
masculine and partly with feminine infinitives, exx. PfHPx smsy ‘to make to give 
birth ’, Pf^ shpt ‘ to bring nigh ’; no geminating forms appear to occur. 


® A few 6 -lit, verbs 
have been quoted, but 
only from O. E.; see 
Lef. Gr, § 225, end. 


^ Gard. Sin. p, 70. 


4. Verbs with five radical consonants. 

§ 286. Quinquiliteral verbs, abbreviated y-lit., with masculine infinitives. 
This class seems in all cases to have arisen through reduplication, exx. 
nftft ‘spring away’, hbibi ‘waddle’. Whether P||jfj(i swtwt 

‘ walk ’, ‘ promenade ’ is the causative of a quadriliteral (abbreviation cans, 
^-lii.) is uncertain; no other example of the last-named class has been noted in 
Middle Egyptian.® 

§ 287. Quintae infirmae verbs, abbreviated jae inf., constitute another 
rather dubious class of verbs. It is very doubtful whether the three feminine 
words ItiJITi heewt, thkwt, and rnnwt, with the almost 

synonymous meanings ‘joy’, ‘gladness’, ‘exultation’ are really infinitives of this 
class; more probably they are mere nouns. The masc. infinitive ®JJ'f h^b 
‘ dance ’,^ if really a writing of ^b{t)bi, as the jae inf. simplex ©J'f fjbi might suggest, 
possibly belongs here. The rare causatives of quartae infirmae, abbreviated 
cans. ^f.ae inf, have masculine infinitives, ex. P smnvy ‘ renew’. 
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§ 288. Compound Verbs have little to distinguish them except the place 
of the determinative at the end, not after each component part. Exx. 
rh-r ‘ chatter lit. ‘ be manifold of utterance ‘ retreat ’. 

§ 289. Anomalous Verbs, abbreviated anom. This class comprises some 
very common verbs which, but for certain peculiarities, would have to be assigned 
to the $ae inf. class. 

1. *Give\’ Rdi (originally perhaps r 4 i) has a feminine infinitive rdit, 

written ^ or S. The sign ^ characteristic of the verb is probably an ideogram 
representing a loaf brought as a gift; * for this, from the early Middle Kingdom 
onwards, is often substituted as a purely graphical variant *—o, —o, or even uj, the 
latter two being due to a confusion of the signs in hieratic. In a few parts of the 
verb (e. g. the old perfective, § 310) writings with initial r (^, exist side 

by side with others (^, *—«, in which r is omitted ; since, however, in certain 
forms (infinitive, § 299; id^iyfy form, § 364) the writing with r is as regular 
(rare exceptions may be found) as it is irregpilar in other forms (^dmf ir ‘ if’, 

§ 454. 5. as well as after rdi itself, § 452, i),® the evidence points to real loss 
of r having occurred in the latter; Coptic nowhere shows any trace of n In 
any case it seems wise to omit r in transliteration wherever it is not written, 
though the signs ^ and 4 _«, if ideographic, would not originally point in either 
direction. The geminating forms and ^ are never accompanied by r, and 
are probably to be read dd, though doubtless they arose from rdd ; ^ is in fact 
substituted for them in some archaizing texts,^ and the name of the town 
Ddw (originally Ddw) is occasionally spelt or So too is 

substituted for *-<i in the early or archaic writing of certain non-geminating parts 
of the verb.'' The final radical of the stem, the semi-vowel i, is only written out 
when fused with a flexional -w or -i (ex. the perf. pass, participle rdy, for 

rdi-w ?), and certainly disappeared early in particular forms. The view that rdi, 
di is a single verb which early suffered the loss of both its first and its third 
consonant in certain forms seems preferable to the view that rdi and di are 
two distinct verbs obscurely related in their origin. The imperative is almost 
entirely replaced by imi, from a quite different stem (§ 336). 

2. *Come^* iw and « are clearly two distinct verbs, though they 

are equally clearly related. The infinitives are fern., namely iwt and ^^ii 
(also Hi). No geminating forms occur. While some parts of the verb, 
like the infinitive (§ 299) and the i^'w/form (§413), display forms from both 
stems, in others only iw is employed (fwtyfy, § 364 ; iw-inf, § 428) ; forms from 
ii tend to oust forms from iw. From iw comes a peculiar § 4 mf form iwif 

analogous to intf (below under 3). Here again the imperative is from a different 
stem, mi being as a rule employed (§ 336). 
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* See Verbum i. 
5 453 - 4^3 ; AZ, 39 , 
75. 130; 50,93 n.,05; 
Erman, Gr ?^ § 205. 

* Doubts as to the 
nature of the sign, 
Griff. HUr. p. 64. 


® For the Coptic 
see Nachr. d. kon. Ges. 
d. IViss, z Gottingen, 
1919. *39- 


• Urk, iv. 260, 13; 
V. 76, a. 

• Rifeh 5, 8. 

• Leyd. V 3; Brit. 
Mus. 573. 

’ Imperative. 5336; 
idm*n*f, 44^3; 

§ 44®« 


• Sec Verbum i. 
*M63^479- 
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* See H. Grapow, 
Vberdie Wortbildun- 
gtn mit einem Frdjix 
m- im dgyptischm^ in 
Abk. d. kon. Preuss. 
Akad. d. Wiss, 1914, 
no. 5. 

* See Siizb. d. kon. 
Preuss. Akad. d. JViss. 
1913, 914 foil.; AZ. 

95 n. 


The exceptions 
after in Sm. (In¬ 
dex, p. 561) are doubt¬ 
less merely apparent, 
m being sometimes 
inserted. 

® PL 37; Leyd. V 6. 


* Urk, iv. 651 ; 
Tk. T.S. iii. 21 ; T. 
Cam. 4. 

6 Mill. I, 2; Urk. 
iv. 58, 16. 

« PrEHL,/jy.iii. 77. 


3. ‘Bring'. The verb ^ ini or inw shows in most respects the character¬ 
istics of the joe inf. class, and has a fern, infinitive JT tt is, however, of 
great interest as possessing three distinct §dmf forms, a geminating form 
z««y(§439) and two non-geminating forms inf and intf (§448), the 
latter comparable to m^yfrom the verb for ‘come’ (above 2). In the sdm-nf 
form we find a less common writing beside in^nf 413)- 

§ 290 . Verbs with initial (j / and ^ w often omit these weak consonants 
in derivatives, exx. ‘ season of inundation ’ from i] iih ‘ be inundated ’, 

—"‘ purification ’ from wfb ‘ be pureSo too in the nouns formed by 
a prefixed m} exx. “Jil mnht ‘clothing’ from wnf^ ‘clothe oneself’, 
mrht ‘ fat ’ from wrh ‘ anoint ’. Certain verb-forms written simply with <= 

have been shown to belong to wdi ‘ push’, ‘thrust’, but it will possibly turn out 
that all the Middle Egyptian examples are from the verb ^ rdi, *-0 di ‘give’.^ 

§ 291 . Classification of verbs according to meaning.—The meaning 
of verbs not only affected their stem-form, as we have seen (§§ 274. 276), but is also 
of importance for syntactic reasons. The following distinctions may be made ;— 

1. Transitive verbs are those which take a direct object, exx. sdm 

‘ hear’ (a thing), ^ rdi ‘ give ’. Verbs with two objects do not exist, the remoter 
object found after some English verbs being expressed in Egyptian by the help 
of prepositions.^ For m and r after verbs of ‘ making ’, see § 84. ‘ Teach somebody 
something ’ is sbi ... r ‘ teach . . . concerning ’.® Some words 

expressing psychic activities tend to have different meanings in different forms; 
thus rh ‘ perceive ’, ‘ learn ’ has a preference for past forms (like idm-nf) 
whenever ‘ knowing ’, i. e. the result of the activity, is intended; cf. Latin novi. 
So too mri ‘love’, ‘wish’ seems to prefer the idm-nf iorm when it means 
‘wish’, and p|^^ s^i ‘recall’, ‘recollect’ when it means ‘remember’. 

2. Intransitive verbs are those which have no direct object. Here we 
may distinguish 

a. Verbs of motion, exx. Sm ‘ go ’, ‘ arise ’, ‘ stand ’. 

b. Adjective-verbs, exx. nfr ‘ be good ’, ni ‘ be great ’. 

c. Other intransitives, exx. wrS ‘pass the day’, |—d' 3 ' hd ‘rejoice’, 

imh ‘ bum ’. 

ObS. The verbs tnn ‘ be ill (of) ’, wnh ‘ be dad (in) ’, wrh ‘ be anointed (with) ’, htp 

‘rest (upon)’ can take an object and are, therefore, not real intransitives. See Add., § 84 a. 

§ 292 . Denominative verbs are verbs derived from nouns. 

Exx. Y ‘ wish ’ * from Y i^ ‘ heart ’, ‘ desire ’. 

J (II nsw^ (?) ‘ be king ’ * „ 2 . »sw ‘ king ’. 

.^1Y, ‘ do for third time ’ • „ ‘ three ’. 
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VOICE, MOOD, AND TENSE 

§ 293. Voice. —Egyptian distinguishes an active and a passive voice. 
The passive participles have a wider range of employment in Egyptian than they 
have in English ; see below § 376. 


§ 294. Mood. —^With the means at -our disposal it is not possible to 
distinguish different moods in Egyptian, if such existed.* A rough classification 
of Egyptian verb-forms will be found in § 297, 3. 

§ 296. Tense. —It is clear that Middle Egyptian had not yet developed, as 
Coptic later did, a precise set of tenses relating the time of the verbal action to 
the time-standpoint of the speaker. The tenses which we discover in the earlier 
period are concerned, like the Semitic tenses, rather with the singleness or 
repetition, the momentariness or continuity, of the notion expressed by the verb; 
though particular forms have already become specialized for use in connection 
with past or future time, and so approximate to our English tenses. In the 
participles we shall distinguish (i) an imperfective tense ultimately implying 
repetition or continuity, and (2) a perfective tense without any such implications. 
From these will be shown to spring the later tenses (including idmf^nd Sdnt’ii'f) 
known as the ‘suffix conjugation'. Besides the tenses of the suffix conjugation, 
there is an earlier tense to which we shall give the name old perfective, owing 
to its relationship to the Semitic perfect; this tends to have static meaning and 
to refer to the past, but its original signification cannot be precisely fixed. The 
great wealth of compound verb-forms (see Lesson XXXII) evidently owes its 
origin in part, but only in part, to an effort to acquire definite tense-distinctions. 

Obs. I. The terms ‘perfective’ and ‘imperfective’ have been substituted for the 
usual ‘ perfect ’ and ‘ imperfect because we require the name' perfect ’ for the more 
precise English tenses. In connection with our English translations we shall often 
speak of ‘ he has heard ’ as the present perfect, and of* he had heard ’ as the past perfect, 
while ‘he heard ’ is described as ^^past tense. 

Obs. a. The first edition of this work distinguished in the relative forms (§ 380) 
also a ‘ prospective ’ tense. Here this distinction has been abandoned. 

§ 296. Inflexion. —Differences of verb-form were marked, partly by varia¬ 
tions in the position and quality of the vowels—^variations only to a small extent 
deducible from the writing, see above §§ 268-272—and partly by the use of 
flexional ending;s. The latter consist of the suffix-pronouns (§ 34), the indefinite 
pronoun tw (§ 47), a few prepositions and sentence adverbs («, in, fyr, ki\^ the 
gender-endings m. ^ -w, f. “ -t, besides a few less easily analysable elements, e.g. 

-^t, HI) -y (for old /), and \ -w. In the case of w and y it is often impossible 
to be sure whether they are flexional elements, or whether they are the final weak 


'For an attempt 
see C. E. Sander- 
Hansen, Vher die 
Bildung der Modi 
ini Altdgyptischen^ in 
Kongl. Danske Vi- 
densk. Sels^adf Copen¬ 
hagen, 1941. 


* An alternative 
theory views in, ^r, 
ki differently, see be¬ 
low, § 427. 
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1922). 
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radicals from jae inf. and /{^ae inf. stems. Still greater trouble is caused by the 
fact that i (_y) and w are apt to be omitted in the writing of the flexional endings, 
just as much as in the writing of the verb-stems (above § 270). Hence one and 
the same summary writing may represent a large selection of different verb-forms. 
For example, 


idm may be •< 


may be-( 


^ I. infinitive (§ 299). 

2. imperative sing, or plur. (§ 335). 

3. idmfiorm before nominal subject (§ 39). 

4. = idmw, 3rd pers. m. sing, or plur. old perfective (§ 309). 

5. = idmw, passive idmf form before nominal subject (§ 420). 

6. m. sing, of perf. or imperf. participle, active or passive (§ 362). 

7. =idmw, masc. sing, imperf. or perf. relative form before 

nominal subject (§ 380). 

S. = sdmw, negatival complement (§341). 

'' I. f. sing, or plur. perf. or imperf. participle, active or passive 

(§ 362). 

2. 2nd pers. f. sing, of the idmf form (§§ 34. 39). 

3. f. sing, imperf. or perf. relative form before nominal subject 

(§ 380). 

4. =idm-li, 2nd pers. c. sing, or 3rd pers. f. sing, old per¬ 

fective (§ 309). 

5. passive of ih&idmfiorm before nominal subject (§39). 
V6. idmtfiorm before nominal subject (§ 409). 


The student must not allow himself to be discouraged, and still less to be 
rendered sceptical, by the great ambiguity displayed in the writing of the various 
verb-forms. Their separate existence has been elicited with certainty in almost 
every case, partly through the alternation of fuller and more summary writings, 
partly through syntactic observations, and partly through differences of meaning. 
Only by scrupulous study of both syntax and morphology does accurate interpre¬ 
tation of the hieroglyphic texts become possible. Attention to the rules laid 
down in this g^mmar will enable the learner quickly to pass in review the various 
possibilities and to choose that which is appropriate in the particular context. 


TERMINOLOGY 

§ 297 . It is desirable here to discuss the meaning of several terms which 
will be constantly used in connection with the verb. 

\ev, n.s. I. Semantic subject and object,^ abbreviated ‘ subject® ’ and ‘ object® ’. 

3 (London, While the terms 'subject’ and ‘object’will be used normally in the sense of 
‘ nominative ’ and ‘ accusative ’, they will often be needed to express the relations 
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of meaning familiar to classical students in the terms ‘ subjective genitive ’ 

(ex. amor matris ‘ a mother’s love ’) and ‘ objective genitive ’ (ex. amor patriae 
‘ love of country ’). It lies in the nature of our conception of verbal meaning 
to regard this as springing from a certain source and proceeding in a certain 
direction. We shall adopt the term semantic subject to denote that noun or 
pronoun from which the verbal action, actively conceived, appears to start or spring, 
and the term semantic object to denote any noun or pronoun which the verbal 
action, cutively conceived, affects in the course of its progress. Thus in ‘ he is 
‘ he flourishes ‘ he strikes ‘ fohn's wooing of Mary ‘ the Rubicon was crossed 
by Caesar' the italicized words are semantic subjects. In the following sentences 
the italicized words or phrases are semantic objects; he is my friend, he struck 
him, he gave the book to him, John’s wooing of Mary, the boy who was found 
fault with, the Rubicon was crossed by Caesar. 

In ‘he filled the jug with water’, ‘jug’ will be called the direct semantic 
object, because we may say, passively, ‘ the jug was filled ’; ‘ water ’ is only an 
indirect semantic object. Every noun preceded by a preposition may be 
regarded as an indirect semantic object of the active notion in the verb. 

Obs. What is here called ' semantic subject ’ is often called ‘ logical subject ’; the 
latter is, however, a far less suitable term, and is, moreover, required for another 
purpose; see above § 126. 

2. Agent. —^We reserve, however, the name of agent for that particular 
subject® which is expressed in the external form of an indirect object* (see under i), 
i. e. there where it is introduced by a preposition. The agent is found after 
passives of all kinds, as well as after that neutral part of the verb, the infinitive. 

The prepositions which introduce it in Egyptian are in and much more rarely 
^ see above § 39, end. After the infinitive a pronominal agent is sometimes 
expressed by the independent pronouns, into which, as we have seen (§ 227), in 
enters as a component element; see below § 300, end. 

3. Verbal and other kinds of verb*forms. —A broad distinction may 
be drawn between parts of the Egyptian verb which are fundamentally verbal, 
i. e. function primarily as the predicates of verbal sentences (§ 27), and those 
which function primarily as other parts of speech. To the former class belong 
the old perfective (Lesson XXII), the imperative (§ 335), and the various forms 
of the suffix-conjugation (§ 410), of which the Idwf and idm-nf forms are the 
principal representatives. The forms here described as ‘ verbal ’ would in Latin 
be called ‘ finite ’, as being limited, unlike the ‘ infinitive ’, in respect of person and 
number; but the term ‘ finite ’ is inappropriate to Egyptian, since the id^tyfy 
form (§ 363) and the relative forms (§ 380) are limited in person and gender, 
and yet are not essentially verbal in function. It will be found useful to describe 
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verb-forms which are normally used in main clauses to embody affirmations as 
‘ narrative ’ verb-forms; the §dm-f idm-n-f ioxvas are good examples, and the 
only ‘ verbal ’ verb-form which cannot be described as ‘ narrative ’ is the imperative, 
which does not narrate but commands. The infinitive is a nominal part of the 
verb, i.e. functions as a noun. Other grammarians use the term ‘ nominal ’ to 
describe also the participles, §dmtyfy form and relative forms, but for many 
reasons we shall prefer to regard these as adjectival ; not the least important of 
these reasons is that the participles are best regarded as the equivalents of 
English adjective, or relative, clauses (§ 353). The so-called sdmt-f form (§ 401) 
is ‘ nominal ’ at least in origin. We shall find grounds for thinking that the 
so-called negatival complement (§ 341) is ultimately adverbial in function, and 
it will be shown (§ 311) that the old perfective, though originally ‘verbal’ and 
‘ narrative ’ in character, had become mainly ‘ adverbial ’ in its Middle Egyptian 
uses. 


LESSON XXIa 


THE INFINITIVE 


' See Verlmvi ii. 
§§544 foil. 


2 See Gunn, Siud. 

ch. vi. 


* Pt, 407, Sim. 
P. Pet. 1116 A, 49. 

^ P. Kah. 26, 2. 
Sim. Sint 3,1; Rhind 

82. 


§ 298 . The infinitive * is a noun denoting the action or state expressed by 
a verb-stem. It corresponds, therefore, to English infinitives like ‘to make’,'to 
flourish ’, ‘ to be ’, or else to English gerunds like ‘ making’, ‘ flourishing ’, ‘ being ’. 

It differs from other nouns, first of all, in the facility with which it can replace 
narrative verb-forms, ex. wd-nd n-f irt st ‘ I commanded him to 

make it ’ in place of wdn-i ir-f st ' 1 commanded that he should make 

it’ {sdmf, § 184); second, it differs from other nouns in the close resemblance 
of its construction to that of the narrative verb-forms; thus it may be followed 
by an ‘agent’ (see § 297, 2), and may even, on occasion, have a grammatical 
subject or a direct grammatical object of its own (§ 301). 

Though strictly neutral in voice, as also in tense, the Egyptian infinitive has 
usually an active implication; for example, ^ irt tends to signify ‘ to make ’ 
more often than ‘ to be made ’. Cases are found, however, where translation as 
a passive is necessary in English.** 

Exx. '^‘=*|JP'^^P i^ srk rhbs hr-s thy back shall be covered by it, lit. 
thy back is towards covering through it.® 

® krhwt nty rirt r inw number of vessels which 

are to be made for tribute.* Here French could render literally qui sont a faire. 

A rather precarious distinction is made between infinitives that are nominal - 
and infinitives that are verbal, the former name being given to those which, from 
the point of view of syntax, have nothing to distinguish them from nouns, while 
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the latter, for one or other of the reasons given above, are more like narrative 
verbs. The nominal infinitive may be qualified by an adjectival epithet, may 
take an indirect genitive after it, may be put into the plural, may serve as 
predicate in the sentence with /ze/, and so forth. 

Exx. Swt nbt every proceeding, lit. going.^ 

7« nt Skry in the favour of Sokar!* Epistolary 
greetings frequently take this form. 

—^ the positions (lit. standings) of the eleven birds.® 
%wdi ib pw n nb {cnk, wdi, snb) it is a communication 
to (lit. a making easy the heart of my) lord, may he live, be prosperous and hale.'* 
The commonest formula of letters. 

Employments like these need no further discussion. The Egyptians them¬ 
selves appear to have felt a distinction between the verbal and nominal uses of 
the infinitive, since in the latter the jae inf. verbs sometimes substitute fuller 
writings for the short verbal writing, e.g, mrwt, mryt ‘love’ for 

the usual fnrt ‘loving’, ‘(to) love’. But it must be remembered that, 

owing to the absence of written vowels, nouns regarded by us as infinitives may 
often conceal forms not really infinitival at all; doubt is legitimate, for instance, 
in the case of fkfw ‘ positions ’ quoted as the third example above. 

Obs. The name ‘ complementary infinitive ’ * has been given to certain forms 
from verb-stems which serve as cognate accusatives to various parts of the same 
verb, exx. ‘thou risest a rising’,* P 

hnn-sn hnt ‘ they row a rowing '? Such complementary infinitives sometimes 
agree with the ordinary infinitive in respect of gender, and sometimes differ from 
it in that respect; being to all intents and purposes mere nouns they do not concern 
us further. Note that a form msyt resembling the fern. perf. pass, part occurs as 
‘complementary infinitive’ with the passive: ® tns’n't{w)'tIs msyt 

‘ I was not bom a being-bom ’.* See further below § 405. 


' Brit. Mas. 6141 10. 
* P. Kah. 27, 4. 


* Louvre C 14. 


Dif¬ 
ferent examples trith 
pw,e,g.£b, 8, 9; 98, 
8 ; for Idm pw ir{wy 
n-f see below | 392. 


® See Verbum, ii. 
§§720 foil. 

• Lac. TP, 47, 24. 
’ PVestc. 5, 4. 


* Pec. 16, 130. 


§ 299. Forms of the infinitive. —See above §§ 278-289. The various 
verb-classes differ as regards the gender of their infinitives, the immutable verbs 
having masc. infinitives without special ending, while some mutable verbs have 
fern, infinitives ending in ^ -i. Possibly in the older stages of Egyptian the 
infinitives ending in -/ were treated syntactically as feminines, though in an 
example like hst'iphspt ‘ the praise of me reached heaven’ ® it is 

far from certain that is an infinitive. 

In Late Egyptian all verbally used infinitives were treated syntactically as 
masculines, and could be preceded under certain circumstances by the masculine 
definite article pi}^ One or two instances of this occur already in Dyn. XVIII. 

Ex. ^ Mkti the capture 

of Megiddo is the capture of a thousand towns.” 


• BH. i. 8, 9. 


See Verbum ii. 

Urk. iv. 660, Sim. 
ss, 85, J. 
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® If dmii in Sh.S. 
79 is infinitive {AZ. 
52, 109), it is the sole 
ex. of fern. inf. in this 
class. 

* With suffix, Peas. 
R 123; Mill. I. 8; 
Eb. 36, 15. With 
noun, Th. T S. ii. 
35.6. 

* With suffix. Peas. 
B I, 78. With noun, 
Pec. I, 133; Urk. iv. 
611, 16; 620, 6. 


^ Peas. B I, 25. 

* H'eslc. 13, I. 

B5,117. 282. 
® Peas. B I, 93. 

^ PVeslc. 13 , 10; 
J 5 y«. R14; £b. 69,18. 
Without A, B 72. 

* IVeslc, II, 14; 
rVA. iv. 84, 9. 

® P/iindS'^f 8 . 

Sb. S. 157 ; 
IVesic. 8, 7 - 


Westc. 7, 12 ; 

Berl. Al. i. p. 355, 3. 
" Pt. 9. 


Urk. iv. 83, 9, 


** Westc. 10, 5. 

D. el B. no, bot¬ 
tom. 

Urk, iv. 333, 6 . 

Cairo 20057; 
Ikkem. 3; AZ. 45, 
PI. VIII A. 

*7 Sh. S. 62 ; BH. 
i. 29. 

Sin, B348; Westc. 
8, 4; 13 , 6. 

» BH, i. 29. 

Urk. iv. 6, 3. 


Our evidence does not, however, include any Middle Egyptian instance of 
pt before an infinitive w'hich is feminine in form. In the Middle Egyptian 
construction exemplified in p'f't pw ir{w)'n'f ‘ thereupon he went 

forth ’, lit. ‘ it is a going forth which he made ’ (see below § 392), the masc. gender 
of the relative form ir{w)’nf does not prove that the infinitive was treated 
syntactically as a masculine, since ir{w)’tif agrees with pw, not with the infinitive. 

2-lit. Masc.; exx. wn ‘ open ’, S nin ‘ be firm ’. Sm ‘ go ’ has a fern, 

infinitive imi, an indication that this verb-stem once belonged to the jaein/, 

ylit. Masc.; exx. idm ‘hear’, wdi ‘prosper’.® 

2 ae gem. Masc. and geminating: exx. kbb ‘be cool’; wnn 

‘exist’. ‘See’ presents the peculiarity of showing several forms or writings: 

— min'- and the two latter are rarer than the first 

and occur only when an object follows. 

^ae inf. Fern.; exx. mrt ‘ love*’, Bjfi prt ‘ go forth ’. For fuller forms like 
‘tnrwt see above § 298 ; they are mainly nominal, but ‘ weep’ 

is found verbally.® The masc. is found in place of the fern, in the phrase 
m sailing northward’; also |J\\^ ‘sing’* is from a ^ae inf. stem. 

‘Make’ has irt, much more rarely S Irt.^ ‘Take away’ has 
‘ Strike ’ has t)ut the related word for ‘ rain ’, which is perhaps 

infinitival, appears both as and as 

cans. 2 -lit. Fern.; exx. pS| smnt ‘ establish ’; _ smit ‘ report ’.®* 

^j.-lit. Masc.; exx. ° ptpt ‘ crush ’, wstn ‘ stride ’. 

cans. ylit. Masc.; exx. P-^*i^ scnh ‘ make live ’; p^ ship ‘ propitiate ’. 
cans. 2ae gem. Masc.; exx. p.aJJ/^^ skbb ‘make cool’; ' 

/fae inf. Partly masc., exx. hrty ‘ travel overland ’;var- 

wvze'jK, ‘ be renewed ’; ” and partly fern., exx. -2.^ hmst ‘ sit ’, m{w)dt 

‘ speak ’. In the masc. forms the last weak radical is frequently written, but in 
the fern, forms seldom, except in b^/pl ‘ travel upstream ’ and 

^ntyt ‘ sail southwards ’, for which the writings and b^t (the 

latter in the phrase m ^nt ‘ in faring southward ’) also occur. 

cans, jae inf. Either masc., ex. P|P\ smsy ‘bring to birth ’,** or fern., exx. Pf^ 
sbpt ‘ bring as offering ’; ** skdwt ‘ sail ’.^® 

j-lii. Masc.; ex. nftft ‘ spring away ’. 

cans. ^f.ae inf. Masc.; ex. p smiwy ‘ renew ’. 

anom. ‘ Give ’ has almost always S rdit ; dit is uncommon.*® With 
‘come’ both (jl^^) and J^\ are found. ‘Bring’ has int 

abnormal writing with suffix J intf, this having by now acquired the same 

sound as the passive of the i^wy^form.®® 
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THE INFINITIVE 

§ 300 . Subject and object of the infinitive. —The terms ‘ subject ’ and 
‘ object’ are here used in their semantic sense (see above § 297), i. e. refer to the 
meaning of the verb as actively, not passively, conceived. 

The following statement incorporates a general rule of considerable im¬ 
portance, although, as we shall see, it will require subsequent qualification:— 
The subject' of the infinitive is expressed as an agent with the help of the preposition 
in ‘ by’, while the object’ is represented by the direct genitive, i. e., in the case of 
the pronouns, by the suffixes. 

Exx. Idt silyw in hryw-hbt rS/w reciting of glorifications 

on the part of the ordinary lector-priests.' 

finding him by His Majesty, i. e. His Majesty 

found him.* See below § 306, 2. 

ii'n'i hr Smsf I returned accompanying him, lit. on accom¬ 
panying him.® 

The point to be noticed is that, whereas after other parts of the verb (the 
tdmf form, participles, etc.) the direct object* is expressed by the dependent 
pronouns, these being felt as accusatives, after the infinitive it is expressed by 
the suffixes, a fact pointing to their being felt as genitives. The only common 
exception to this rule is the pronoun p^ st, var. (§ 46), which is employed for 
(fi) the 3rd pers. neuter, if) the 3rd pers. plur., (t) the 3rd pers. dual, and 
(d) more rarely the 3rd pers. fern. sing. 

Exx. (a) Sm'kwi r smit st I went to report it.'* 

(b) j wn'in hmf hr rdit st n-i r hmw His Majesty gave 

them to me as slaves.® The word-order st n-i shows that st was felt as a suffix (§ 66). 

if) TT.PTo’l-^IP4JJ/SHP.a . pfy^y, skbb st another 

(remedy) for.giving relief to the hinder parts and cooling them.® 

(^) whm~r m rdit st hr mrht sit the second 

thing (lit. repetition) consists in adding it (viz. msdmt eye-paint) to fat of goose.'' 

When the agent is pronominal, use may be made of the independent 
pronouns; for the correspondence of the independent pronouns and in -l-noun, 
see above § 227. Examples are not common. 

Exx. hm-kif Xjogt^^r with the 

going forth on their part after his >&z-priest® 

nt dd st ntf r-gs iry-sim through the saying of it 
on his part in the presence of the (proper) functionary.® 

IDTiTi ^ they, lit. saying on their part'® See below § 306, 2. 

In the one instance where an independent pronoun of the ist pers. sing, is 
found after the infinitive it is written ^ nnk ;" for the writing nnk see § 1 14, 3. 
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‘ Siut I, 68. Sim. 
ib. 136; Bersh, i. i8, 
top ; BH, i. 13, vert. 

* Urk. iv. 6. 


» BH. i. 8, 10. 


* Sk.S, 157. Sim. 
Sin. B 215. 

® Urk. iv. 4. Sim. 
BH. i. 35,113; Peas. 
B I, 49. Reflexive, 
Pr. 3, 6 . 

• 31. 7. 


' 59 . T- 


• Sita I, 307. Sim. 
ib. 278. 391. 313. 313. 


• Urk. iv. 1088, 14. 
Pse. 8, 128, i8. 


Leyd. 88, lo, qu. 
Exerc. XXVI (a). 
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§ 300 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


® Early exx., L. to 
D.y Moscow bowl, 2 ; 
JEA. 14, PI. XXXV. 

14-5* 

JEA. 14, 86. 


^ BH, i. 24, 3. 

^ Cairo 20057, 
Sim. knt’ij *my brav¬ 
ery Urk. iv. 7, 9. 


2 Turin 1447. 


* Urk. iv. 271. Sim. 

558, 15- 


® Urk. V. 104, 6. 10. 


6 Bff. i. 25, 30, 
with error fditj for 
rditj 


^ Siut I, 290. 


® A case in point is 
p. 145, 1st ex. 


The rarity of this construction is due partly to the existence of the alternative 
to be discussed in the next section, partly to the fact that the expression of 
the semantic subject is by no means common, a frequent motive for the use of the 
infinitive being the lack of any need to name the subject. See below § 302, 

Obs. Towards the end of Dyn. XVIII the independent pronoun changes places 
with the infinitive in a particular construction, the outcome of § 171, 3. A theoretical 
*hnf irt ntk .. with doing on thy part’ becomes hnr ntk irt ‘... with on thy part doing’,® 
and out of this idiom develops the conjunctive tense of Late Egyptian and Coptic.®® 

§ 301. Subject® and object® of the infinitive conformed to the con¬ 
struction of the suffix-conjugation. —Some special cases call for study. 

With intransitive infinitives the subject® can always be added as a direct 
genitive, whether noun or suffix. Exx. w pi't s(f)m ‘at the going forth 

of the setem-^n&sx. ’; '■ fn prt-f tpt ‘ at his first going forth 

With transitive verbs the same construction is possible, but only where sub¬ 
jects® and object® are both expressed. 

Exx, fipr-n tp-wH nfrt m rdit Mntw 

tiwy nitiNb-^rw-Rc a good beginning came about in Mont’s giving the two lands 
to king Nebkherure^.® 

^P ^Py fir hm'i rdlt'k nn nsyt‘k on 

the first occasion what thou didst do unto My Majesty was (§ 125, end) that thou 
gavest (lit, thy giving) to me thy kingship.^ 

I P^^ grh pf n irtistiikb m-si sn's Wsir on that 
night of Isis’ making mourning for (lit. after) her brother Osiris.® 

rdit’f sw r r-prt hdy-r his appointing (lit. giving) him to be 

prince.® 

The last example, which is of a very rare kind, shows that the pronominal 
object®, if not immediately following the infinitive, becomes the dependent 
pronoun as after the fdm'f form ; and this suggests that, whenever the object® of 
an infinitive is separated from it by an extraneous element, as in 
^ giving to him white bread,’ 

this object® is to be regarded, not as a direct genitive, but as an accusative. It 
has been seen, in dealing with the syntax of nouns (§ 85), that a direct genitive 
cannot easily be separated from its antecedent. 

Externally, at least, the construction illustrated above is that customary after 
all other parts of the verb, and analogy seems to have been at work. 

Obs. I. When, in constructions like the above, the verb-form is masc., we cannot 
always be sure that it is really the infinitive, and not a sdm-f form (see above §§ 155. 
191).® Again, when it is fem., the doubt arises whether the supposed infinitive is not 
the sdmt-fiorm, an obscure category of the verb to be discussed later (§§ 401 foil.). 
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THE INFINITIVE §301 


Obs. 3 . For the change of the pronominal object® from the suffix (genitive) into the 
dependent pronoun (accusative) a comparison with Arabic is instructive: ‘if only the ob¬ 
jective complement of the act (and not likewise its subject) be expressed, it is put after 
the nomtn aciionism the genitive; unless it be separated from the nomen actionis by one 
or more words, in which case it is put in the accusative because the genitive can never 
be divided from the word that governs it\ WRIGHT, Arabic Grammar^ ii. p. 57,B. 


§ 302. The infinitive as substitute for a noun clause with the 
&dm»f form. — In Lesson XV it was seen that the idm-f form, with whatever 
other words accompany it, is constantly employed as a noun clause, i. e. as 
equivalent to a noun in the various syntactic positions which can be occupied by 
a noun. In the following sections it will be shown that a parallel set of uses 
existed for the infinitive, this being used in preference to the idnffiorm whenever 
the mention of subject® seemed superfluous. 

§ 303. The infinitive as object of certain verbs. —The infinitive is 
commonly used as object of such verbs as fJj^ fb ‘ cease V fj^ ibl ‘ desire 

‘repeat’,® wd ‘command’, w// ‘see’, ‘see to’, tnri 

‘ love’, ‘ desire ‘ know how to ’,* fear’,® ‘ remember’,’ 

i> ‘ order’,® iv*" ‘ begin’, kn ‘devise’, ‘ plan ^ rdi ‘ give ’, 

‘grant’, m ibf ‘ place in one’s heart ’,' determine ^ dd ‘ think ’,“ as 

w'ell as after the verbs iri ‘make’, piw ‘do in the past’, which will be treated 
as auxiliaries (§§484-5); also occasionally after the imperative siw 

‘ beware of’ (§ 338, 3) and after the negative verb tm, see below § 344. 

Exx. wd hm‘f sfhf wdpn His Majesty commanded to set 

up this inscription.’® 

mi'tfi hd hrt nt hm'f I saw to the excavation 

of the tomb of His Majesty.’® 

hityi Sms kd'i my heart began to follow my 

sleep.’* 

4 '— dln-{i) n-k irt hhw m hbw-sd I give to thee 
to celebrate millions of 5«’fl?-festivals.’® 

The infinitive was used only when the expression of the subject® of the 
subordinate action appeared unnecessary; when it was preferred to insert this 
the form was used, as was seen in § 184 after many of the same verbs. 


‘ Eb. 93, 6. 

» Vrk. iv. 834, I ; 
837. 3 - 

* Eb. 70 , 14 ; Ur k. 
iv. 893, 5. 

* Louvre C 14, 5 ; 
Peas. B I, 78, qu. 

§315. 

» Westc . T ,^\ 10,5. 
® Sin. B 215. 

^ Adm. II, 2-6. 

* Sin, B 51. 

® Sin, B112; 144, 
qu. § 385. 

Brit. Mus. 213. 
Sin, B 7. 

Hamm. 192. Stm. 
Brit. Mus. 203 ; Urk . 
iv. 618, 16; 647, 5. 

Urk , iv. 57, 3. 
Sim.i^. 531,10; 524, 
7; 1088, 5. 

Mill, I, 11-2, I. 
Sim. Urk , t.6, 14. 15. 

” Urk . iv. 292. Sim. 
ib, 223, 14. 16; 481, 

7 - 9 ; 570. >*; Th. 

T , S . L 30, B. D. 


§ 304. The infinitive after prepositions. —In the enumeration of the 
meanings of the prepositions (§§ 162-181) due attention was paid to their very 
common use with a following infinitive, and this was seen to run parallel, in 
almost every case, to an employment with the Sdmf form ; the latter employment 
was dealt with in § 155. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


^ For the use with 
the meaning ‘ after ’ 
see $ 165, 10. 


* iv.697. Sim. 
ib. 699, I; BII. i. 8, 
10; Sin. B239. 249; 
Siui 1, 278. 297; 
IVesic, 8, 2. 

* Sin. B 201. Sim. 
Peas. B I, 31; iVestc. 
8, 21. 23. 


* Wesic. 7, 6-7. 
Sim.aftertc^rf, A Kak. 
30, 18 ; Paheri 3, qii. 
§ 492, 5 ; see Rec. 39, 
108. 

® Peas. B I, 34-5. 
Sim. Westc. 12, 13; 
Urk. iv. 1073, 5-6. 

^ Sin. B116-7. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 657, 17. 


’ Peas. R 84. 


® Sehekkhii i. Sim. 
Peas. B I, 33 ; Sh. S. 
157; BH. i. 8, II. 
14; Urk.'vf. 648, 14. 

' 5 ; 693,13- M- 


Three particular cases lead to important developments to be discussed in 
Lesson XXIII. 

I. ^ hr. The infinitive after hr expresses a concomitant circumstance^ often 
best translated in English by a participle. There seems hardly any difference 
of meaning between this use and the use of the §dm'f iorm. described in § 213. 

Exx. }}d‘n hm-f hr hik dmiw lo, His Majesty 

went northwards plundering (lit. on plundering) towns.® 

dhifn-i rfiyi hr nhm I went round about my 

encampment rejoicing.® 


: © 


\\ '' 


1 ist wrihm n n-sw-bit Hwfw 
mif-hrw hr hhy n-f m n ipiut lo, the Majesty of king Cheops, justified, spent 
all his time seeking for himself the secret chambers.* 

So too sometimes qualifying the object after‘find’ and mn ‘see’. 

Exx. gm'U'f sw hr prt m sbi n pr-f he 

found him going forth from the door of his house.® 

p rkt-ib pw hr mirf wl hr irt ipwt’f it is 

envy because he sees me performing his business.* 

It will be seen below that the verb-form known as the old perfective (§315) 
has a corresponding use, but while the old perfective indicates states, + infinitive 
applies essentially to action as in progress; thus with transitive verbs it is active, 
wdth verbs of motion it stresses the movement itself rather than its result, and 
with adjective-verbs it emphasizes the becoming and not the being. 

2. ^ w occasionally takes the place of hr with verbs of motion. Thus in 
the last example but one hr prt in one manuscript is replaced by m prt 

in another.^ 


3. -=» r. The infinitive after r often purpose or result. 

Ex. hnt'f m J}d r sl}rt Mntw Stt 

His Majesty proceeded north to overthrow the Beduins of Asia.® 

Beyond the three important uses above described, the chief construction of 
interest is that after hnf to be described just below. We may mention once 
again, as of special interest, the comparative use of r after adjectives, ex. fl/ r 
srnnt ‘too many to record’, lit. ‘many as compared with recording’ (§ 163, 7), 
the use of r as ‘ to ’ after ib ‘ wish ’, dwi ‘ rise early ’, snd ‘ fear ’, sb/ ‘ teach ’ 
(§ 163, 10), and the employment of hue ‘ together with ’(§171,3; § 300, Obs.) and 
wpw-hr ‘ except ’ (§ 1 79, 2) as equivalent to English ‘ and ’ and ‘ but ’ with a 
following finite tense. 

Obs. When subject* closely follows the verb-form, it is to be presumed that the 
verb-form is not the infinitive, but the sdni-fioxxa. (§ 155), or alternatively, if there is 
an ending -t, the sdmUfioxm (§§407-9). 
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THE INFINITIVE §305 


§ 305 , The infinitive after the genitival adjective. —^We saw in § 191 

that the idm'f form may be employed after the genitival adjective n {ny) with 
a variety of meanings. The infinitive occurs in exactly the same way whenever 
the expression of the subject® was felt to be unnecessary. Only in very rare cases 
is the infinitive substituted for idmf when the subject® is added; an example 
{grh pf, etc.) has been quoted in § 301, and a doubt might possibly be felt about 
the last example but one in § 191, where the form {idmf or inf, + suffix) 

is ambiguous. 

Among the notions expressed by » + infinitive are time, place, means, purpose 
and the like, and the kinship of the phrase thus formed with a relative clause 
may often be realized by means of a paraphrase. 

Exx. XxfL— Pf o” night of celebrating the 

A^//^r-festival, i. e. when the Hikr-itsX\v2\ is celebrated.' 

r n wnm t nt hrt-ntr an incantation for eating bread in 

the necropolis.* 

rp, n sti a brazier which can be moved about, lit. of dragging.* 

^ prescription for killing a snake.® 

P^^ ^ out.® 

Specially noteworthy is the use of such infinitival genitives to describe how 
a man can be, or deserves to be, treated. 

Exx. s ikr n wbi nf ib an excellent man to be confided in, 

lit. of opening to him the heart.® 

^ swhm'f 2i king, indeed, to be boasted of, 

lit. of boasting for him.' 

Note that in several cases the infinitive is best translated by an English 
passive. 


* Urk. V. 104, 17. 

Sim. ib, 103,10; 105, 
13; 9; I, 

308; Urk. iv. 1072, 
16. 

® Lac. TR. 45, i. 
Sim. ib. 29, I, 48, I. 

* Urk, iv. 639, 21. 
^ Eb, 21, 8. Sim. 

ib. 31,17: 4'5.2: 79. 

2 - 5 - 

' Eb. 52, 3. 


* Bersh, ii. 21. 4. 
Sim, Leyd. V 4, 12; 
Urk, iv. 415, 13. 

Amada 6. Sim. 
ib. 7 ; Hanim 12, 3. 


§306. Absolute uses of the infinitive. —Like other nouns (§ 89), the 
infinitive may be used as the equivalent of a sentence, i. e, as significant and 
complete in itself, 

I, Thus it often occurs absolutely in headings to scenes, titles to parts of 
books and the like; compare above § 89, i. The subject®, or agent, is introduced 
by in. 

Exx. . hmst r sdm sprw 

m Jji n tity in r-prt hUy-c . R^-mi-Rr sitting to hear the petitioner in the office 

of the vizier by the prince.Rekhmeref. Description above a painted scene,® 

m wii Rc to repel Apopis from the bark of 

Re<. Title of an incantation,® 

b^^ ^ to remove a foul odour in the 
summertime,’® Heading of a recipe in a medical papyrus. 


• Urk. iv. 1117. 
Sim. ib, 1159, 10; 
irfii, 3; 1175, 17; 

32. 

• Lac. TR. 35,1 ; 
Sim. ib. 36, 1 ; 39. i ; 
53,1; 63,1; P.Kah. 
6, 8. 12. 

Htarsi 2y i*l^Eb, 
£6,8 {^phrt nt dr^ etc.). 
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^ Eb. I. lo; 2, 6; 
I/earst 6, lo; 11,5. 


^ Urk, iv. 236. Sim. 
239, 3; 242, 6. 9. 
10. 13. 


3 Urk. iv. 894. Sim. 
9» 3; 653, 8; 655, 
5 ; Ann. 37, PI. II, 
27; also tlieexx.^;//y^ 
in hm^f and dd ntsn 
in § 300. 

« Berl. AI. i. p. 
257,1.3. ^\va.. Hamm, 
48, 3; 191, I. 

® Sebekkhu 1-2. 
Sim. ti 5 .12-14; iv. 

9. 54. 14; 6t, 7. 

® Urk. iv. 656, 13- 
14. Sim. ib. 695, 5-6. 
Without subject*, ib, 
656, 6-7;685, lo-ii ; 
729, 15-16: 730, 8- 
10 ; Hamm, 123, 3. 

Sin. B 107. Sim. 
^^.34-5.5.15.23. 86. 
See below § 406 for 
these doubtful cases. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

Here belongs the very common phrase dd mdw, lit. ‘ the speaking of words 
which has a double employment in Middle Egyptian. Written fully |, it is 
found in magico-medical papyri at the beginning of rubrics with prescriptive 
meaning. 

Ex. ^|| \ 11 dd mdw bft wih phrt to be spoken when applying 

remedies.^ 

Secondly, it occurs in the abbreviated writing at the beginning of all 
divine speeches on temple and tomb walls, e.g. dd mdw in Hthr ‘ words 

spoken by Hathor’.® On many Middle Kingdom coffins stands at the top of 
every column of text, serving much the same purpose as our inverted commas. 

2. Again like other nouns (§ 89, 2), the infinitive is used in narrative to 
announce incidents of outstanding importance. The subject® may be presented 
as an agent with the help of in, or else may be appended directly to the infinitive 
in accordance with § 301. 

Exx. 81 ^dit in hm'f pr kn nb n mif-f then His 

Majesty caused (lit. causing by His Majesty) every brave of his army to go forth.® 

fo"I 1 bd-sp 16, [dd) i[-nw n) prt, irt hmf td 

rsy r Hh year 16, month 3 of winter: His Majesty made (lit. His Majesty’s 
making) the southern boundary at Heh.* 

.. "^di hm‘f . spr hm-f . rdit 

hm*f tp-nfr His Majesty proceeded.His Majesty arrived.His Majesty 

made (lit. gave) a good beginning.® 

.. iit-tw r dd n /tm*f 

in life (in the royal tent); one came to tell His Majesty.® Note the indefinite 
pronoun tw (§ 47), a very rare use. 

'^ditf wl m-hit hrdwp he placed me in front of 

his children.*^ 

Obs. Various doubts and difficulties present themselves at this point. When 
the infinitive is closely followed by /;^ + noun it is indistinguishable, if of masc. 
gender, from the sdm’tU’f htm (below §429, i). When subject® immediately follows 
the verb, a choice arises between the infinitive and the sdm-f form, the latter being 
unquestionably excluded only with verbs whose infinitive ends in while with the 
verb zwt ‘ come * this ambiguity is always present, as one of its idm-f forms is 
iwt'f 447)- When the hypothetical infinitive ends in the question arises whether 
it may not be the sdmt-f form, see below § 406; so, for instance, in the last example 
above, where the doubt is intensified by the fact that no parallel forms without t from 
immutable verbs are there to suggest the infinitive. Reasonably certain examples of 
the narrative infinitive are those in which forms ending in -/ alternate with forms not 
ending in and where both are parallel to real narrative tenses like idm-n-f. These 
criteria place our third and fourth examples beyond doubt. A different kind of 
question arises in connection with examples like the second above; here the infinitive 
(if it be such and not the sdmPf form) may be, not a narrative infinitive, but one in 
apposition to the preceding date. 
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THE INFINITIVE 


§ 307 


§ 307. The infinitive after tZ. and n, and zifter the negative 
relative adjective. —i. Just as nn is used with a nominal subject to 
predicate non-existence (§ io8), so too it is used with the infinitive as its subject 
to express the non-performance or non-occurrence of some verbal action.^ This 
construction is hardly employed, however, except to qualify some preceding 
statement, and in this case, as with nominal subject (§ 109), it is often best to 
translate nn as ‘ without 


* See Gunn, Stt ^, 

pp. 155 foil. 


Exx. I caused his weapons to be carried off. 

without desisting from the fight. Lit. not was desisting.* 

These things shall belong to thy son.° 

psl'f st n hrdw'f without his being allowed to divide it among his children.® 
Lit., not is the allowing that he divide it for his children. 

S A fk'k, nn hnkn-k, nn Snf'k hr 

sbi n dwit mayst thou go out and in, without being driven back, and without 
being turned away from the door of the netherworld. Lit. there is not the 
driving back of thee, etc.* 

As the last example shows, when object® is added to’the infinitive, it is often 
more idiomatic in English to render this as a passive, e. g. ‘ without (thy) being 
driven back ’ instead of actively ‘ without driving thee back ’. 

A very uncommon case is where, in agreement with § 301, the noun following 
the infinitive is subject®, not object®. 

Ex. slaying the bowmen, 

without blow of a stick, lit. there is not striking of a stick.® 

Rarely an agential dative is inserted after nn when the infinitive is intransitive. 

Ex. nn n'S prt m Imnt she cannot go forth from the west, 

lit not to her is going forth.® Note that this example is a main clause. 

-^.I)p « (§ 209) can be used when the negatived infinitive definitely restricts 

the scope of a preceding clause. 

n is ndrt m-f'f an overseer of lawsuits cannot judge a thief, except hg be (?) 
imprisoned with him, lit. not indeed is there imprisoning with him.^ 

Very rarely n wnt (§ io8, 2) is used in place of the usual nn. 

Ex. My Majesty has commanded to consecrate the holy ground south of 
Abydus, ^ ^dit ^nd rmt nbt hr pi ti dsr 

without allowing any people to tread upon this holy ground.® Lit. there is not 
the allowing that any people tread, etc. 

Exceptionally and, so far as our evidence goes, only when two parallel 
infinitives are negated and these have no object®, .a. is found in place of ZZ‘ 


’ Sebeiihu 4. Sim. 
Pias. B I, 79; Hamm. 
113, 7: Sh.S. 17; 

Westc. 5, 17 ; II, II. 

* AW I, 272. Sim. 
Sin. R22; P. Kah. 
1.2. 35 . ' 3 : Beil. 

Al. 1. p. 256, 5, qn. 

§254- 


* 1^498. Sim. 

<55. 9; 5 * 0 . 8 ; 

AW I, 293; 4, 33 ; 
Bersh. ii. 21, top, i. 


P.Kak.i.^. 


• Leb. 77. 
A dm. 8, 6. 


Sim. 


» P. Kah. 10, 11-3. 


^ Amrah 2^,2. Sim. 
Dend. 37 387. 
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§307 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

Ex. Would that it were the end of men (§ 133), 

‘ AJm.5,14-, Uri. witliout Conception, without birth.* 

‘v. 5 r, 4 -.‘>-Sim.»i. 97 , . . 

15-6:546.6-7- This use is, up to the present, unexplained. 

2. Just as sentences of the type «« siw’S may be made adjectival 

by the mere substitution of the negative relative adjective iu/(y for nn (§ 203, 3), 
so too with the construction nn -f infinitive discussed above under i. 

Exx. iw/w hsf'fm ntrw who is not repelled among the 

' * 3 - gods.^ Some variants omit the suffix as unessential. 

Sim. Budge, p. 107, ° 

497 . > 4 - iwt{y) rJ} whose name is not known.® 

Rec- 35,2J3- might, in explaining these instances, hesitate between the infinitive and 

the form which we shall term the passive idm-f, but there is no definite evidence 
in favour of the latter, and the infinitive seems indicated by Coptic equivalents 
like at-sont^f ‘ uncreated ’, lit. ‘ who-not (there is) creating of him ’. See below 
§424. 3 - 

§ 308, Negation of the infinitive. —To express such notions as ‘ not- 
hearing ’, ‘ not-to-hear' use must be made of the negative verb tm, the 

discussion of which belongs to a later stage in our studies; see below § 348. 

Obs. It must be carefully noted that the constructions of § 307 do not constitute 
negations of the infinitive in the sense here meant, since there the negative word nn 
or n is the existential predicate ‘ is not while the infinitive is subject. 


VOCABULARY 


.y.“liil divide, sever; judge, 

judge between. 

n /vvwwv —CD— 

1 « var, S sn smell, kiss. 

V tU A'VWWN 

id (hi) double (vb.). 

I__ iw island. 


^1% var, wr chieftain. 


wdyt (military) expedition. 
psd back. 


mfkit tur- 


quoise. 

I I victory. 

I^Di I I offerings (to the 

gods). 

©P J] ^sdd lapis lazuli, 
arrow. 


_ o\ Rtfiw Retjnu, name of 
Palestine and Syria. 

^ ^ Wp-wiwt Wepwawet 

‘ Opener-of-the-ways ’, the wolf- 
god of Abydus and Asyfit. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR Exerc. XXI 


EXERCISE XXI 


{a) Reading lesson : words 

accompanying a scene of foreigners, who bring 

tribute to the vizier Rekhmeref {reign of Tuthmosis III, Dyn. X VIII)} 


lit m htpw 


in wrw nw Kftyw, 


iww hryw-ib nw Wid-wr, 


m ksw. 


m wih tp. 


n biw hmfn-sw-bit Mn-^ipr-Rc ^ di cnf^ dt{^^yS), 

1 i©oi 1 II £iiii 0 

sdm'sn n^twf hr fytswt nbt, 


inw'sn hr psdw'sn, 

— Pi I 1^— 

sb-tw (?) rdit tt’sn tiw n fnly. 


m-mryt wnn hr mw n hmf. 


r rdit mk st biwf. 

1 )—^ 

in mh (§357) ib n ity, imy^r niwt, Uty Rh-mi-Rf 

□ 7 Jl II Olll 0 

Ssp (§373, 2) inw nb n fyiswt nbt 


innw (§358) n bm n hmf. 

* Urk. iv. 1098-9. 

• Prenomen of Tuthmosis III. 


‘ Coming in peace by the chieftains of Keftiu (Crete) and of the islands in 
the midst belonging to the sea, in bowing down, in bending (lit putting down) the 
head, through the might of His Majesty, the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Menkheperre<, granted life eternally, when they hear of his victories over all 
countries; their tribute on their backs, seeking that may be given to them (lit 
in quest of the giving to them) the breath of life, through desire of being loyal 
subjects (lit being upon the water) of His Majesty, so that (lit to cause that) his 
might may protect them. It is the trusty servant (lit. heart-filler) of the sovereign, 
the overseer of the city, the vizier Rekhmere<, who receives all the tribute of all 
lands, which is (wont to be) brought through the might of His Majesty.’ 

{d) Write in hieroglyphs : 

(i) To do justice is the breath of the nose. (2) Thou wast placed in order 
to hear disputes {mdt), to judge between disputants (lit. two), and to repress the 
brigand. (3) My Majesty dedicated {^rp) to him gold, silver, lapis lazuli and 
turquoise in order to make all the monuments of my father Amun. (4) Thou 
didst seize thy city without fighting, without an arrow being shot (lit. shooting 
an arrow). (5) My Majesty commanded to double these offerings, (making them) 
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into (literally ‘as’) a thousand various (kinds of) bread, when My Majesty 

came (infinitive) from having {hr) crushed Retjnu in the first campaign of victory. 
(6) It is better to give than to receive (lit. receive from another). (7) Giving 
praise to Osiris, smelling (i.e. kissing) the earth for Wepwawet, by the prince 
Nebseny.i (8) A book for driving out all snakes.^ (9) Send thou to me (news) 
about his health, without letting him know it. 

' Legend beside the picture of a man with arms raised in adoration. * Title of a book. 


LESSON XXII 


* See Verbum ii. 
§§ I foil. Also AZ. 
27» 65; 29, 85. 


• Urk, iv. 3, 3. 9; 
Louvre C 174. 

• Brit. Mus. 614, 
II. l^; Urk, iv. 749, 
17 1 AZ, 47, PI. I, 7. 

8. 13* 

• Louvre C i, 14; 
Sinai 139, 12. 

• Bersk, i. 14, 2; 
T 7 t. T S, ii. 9. 11. 

• Hamm, i, 7; 
Leyd. V 88, 10. ii. 

^ Urk, iv. 244, 4. 

• Five Th.T. 27.28. 

• Leb, 63; Urk, iv. 
758,16; Ann. 37, PI. 

n. 13-14. 

” Cairo 20003; 
dwnyySm,i,\o\ hry. 
Budge, 304,13; 305, 
6. 9. Sim. in O.K., 
Weill, Deer, PI. 9, 
vert. I. 

» Eb. 36, 18; 41, 
I; 109, I ; no, 5. 

** Sm, II, 18. 

** Erm. Hymn. 11,4. 
“ 18; 38,18. 

“ Eb, 109, 20; but 
sec Rec, 35, 216. 

3rd plur. f., Sint 
11 235; Hamm, 114, 
II. 12 ; Urk, iv. 707, 
10. 3id dual m., 
Sin , B 169; Pt. II. 
14: Eb. 73, 6. 3rd 
dual f., Sin. R 9. 
8272; iv. 365,2. 


THE OLD PERFECTIVE 

§ 309. The old perfective,' often known under the less suitable name of 
‘ pseudo-participle ’, is the sole surviving relic in Egyptian of the Semitic finite 
verb (§ 3). It differs from the various forms of the suffix conjugation, i.e. verb- 
forms like idni'f (§410), in the possession, for the persons, of special endings of 
its own not identifiable with any of the Egyptian pronouns. This will be best 
made clear by the following paradigm from the immutable verb sdm ‘hear’. 

Sing. I, c. sdm’kwi. So often in hierogl. and regularly in 

hieratic. Rarer writings of the ending are 

or, as always in 

O.K., simply 
Also more rarely 

The fuller writing 
common. 

Also more rarely 

Rarely 
Also rarely 
Much less commonly 
sometimes sdmy}^ 

Hardly except in very ancient texts; in 
Middle Egyptian regularly replaced by 
3rd masc. form.'® 


2, c. sdm'tl 

3, m. sdwi{w)- 


is rather less 


Plur. 


3, f- sdm^l 

L C. sdm-wyn, 

2, c. sdm-tiwny, 

3, m. sdm[w). 


but also 


n 3 > ^ 

Dual. 3, m. J' 

varr. 


sdmdi}^ 
^ sdni'wy}^ 
sdni'ty^^ 


14 
W > 


Thus, only the endings of ist sing., ist plur., and 2nd plur. have a very 
distinctive character. The 2nd sing, and 3rd f. sing, are identical, as also 3rd 
m. sing, and plur. Moreover, the summary writings for sdmw and for 
sdni'ti, which are exceedingly common, are easily confused with other parts of 
the verb (§ 296). In order to recognize the old perfective easily, close attention 
to its syntactic uses is required. 
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Turning now to details, for ist sing, some hieratic texts which otherwise 
write the ending -kwi in full display the abnormal writings ‘ I said ’ ‘ 

and wn-k ‘ I was ’; * in several instances the enclitic particle rf follows,® so 

that these writings may indicate some special form. 

In 2nd sing, and 3rd f. sing, the ending or J ‘ti follows the determinative, 
if any; the shorter writing, which is usual in the older hieratic texts, has the 
ending before the determinative. Exx. hr’ti ‘thou art content’,* 

Sm‘ti ‘she is gone’,® but ‘thou art come’,* 2 ‘it is 

full’.'' With verb-stems ending in t the ending may disappear entirely, in 
accordance with § 62, ex. 

The endings -kwi, -wyn, ^tiwny follow any determinative that there may be; 
but the w of the 3rd m. sing, and plur., if written out, regularly precedes it. 

In certain yae inf. and /f.ae inf. verbs the ending of the 3rd m. sing, and 
3rd plur. is apt to be written as y, exx. hy ‘has fallen*,® ‘have 

fallen'^® (beside alone(beside ■ 

^rz£/i3); hnty ‘(it) being prominent*;^* ‘(they) being faint’;^*^ 

isolated ex. 1st plur., having fared down’.^*'" This jy is apparently 

due to the fusion of the ending, which in the oldest Egyptian was i more commonly 
than w, with the final i or w of the stem. 

Any separately expressed subject, whether noun or pronoun, must be placed 
before the old perfective; see Lesson XXIII for further details. 

Exx. mk tw Iw'tff) behold, thou art come.’® Lit. behold thee, 

thou art come. 

mniwt nbt sspdw m f}t nbt nfrt lo, all ports 

were supplied with everything good.^® 

Obs. I. The old perfective was discovered and compared with the Semitic 
perfect by Erman, who gave to it the name ‘ pseudo-participle * here abandoned. In 
particular, a close resemblance has been noticed between the Egyptian old perfective 
and the Akkadian (Semitic Babylonian) ‘ permansive *, an important similarity being 
that both can be used with passive, as well as with active, meaning; a difference is 
that the old perfective shows an additional t not present in any Semitic parallel, 
cf. Eg. sdni'kwi with Akkad, kasdaku. Contradictory views have been taken, how¬ 
ever, with regard to the age of the Akkadian permansive. Brockelmann held it to 
be a secondary formation,^® but the consensus of recent opinion attributes to it an 
antiquity not much less than that of any other Semitic tense.^®* One scholar^® sought 
to discover in Akkadian two tenses, a ‘ durative perfect* and a ‘durative imperfect*, 
which might have been compared to the traces of an apparently similar distinction 
in Egyptian, see below, § 310, end; however, the hypothesis in question has not found 
favour with other Semitists. There are also Hamitic analogies to be taken into con¬ 
sideration,but here the external resemblances are much less striking, the facts 
different in the different tongues, and the meanings less conspicuously comparable. 
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^ Sin. B 45. 114. 
Sim. wn-kl. Sin. B 

^ Sh.S. 136. So 
toohierogl., Brit. Mus. 
574 » 4 - 

® Sh.S, 136; Sin. 
B 252; Brit. Mus. 574, 
4. Withr./, B45. 

* P. Kah. 13, 24. 

® fVestc. 12, 23. 

® Sin. B 182. 


Hamm. 191, 4. 

® Peas. B I, 116. 
Sim. Sb.S. 

38. 


Sim. {fy^ Rifeh i, 16 ; 
dy ‘ being placed ’, 
Ann. 39, 189. 

Eb. 37. 4. 

“ Sh.S. 130 ; Pt. 8. 

P.Kah. 28, 24. 

« P.Kah. 33, 14 - 
«^i.37,18:38,18. 
Ann. 37, PI. II, 

HU Lutz, 66, 2 . 


Sin. B 257. 


Urk. iv. 719. 


Fr. Delitzsch, 
Assyrian Grammar^ 
§87, b. 

Grundriss d. ver- 
gleich. Grammatik d. 
sem. Spracheny i. p. 

583, «• 

G. R. Driver, 
Problems of the He¬ 
brew Verbal System y 
pp. 9-31. 80-4. 

A. Ungnad, Has 
JVesen des Ursemiti- 
sckeny Leipzig, 1925. 

M. Cohen, in 
Mhn. de la SocUti de 
Linguistiquede Paris y 
22 (1921), p. 242; E. 
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' Eb. 36, 15: 37, 
3. Sim. 7 '. Cam. 5 
ikb-wyn), 

* Leb. 127; Brit. 
Mus. 574, 16. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 385, 3 ; Puy. 
35 

® Sh.S. 24. 169. 

^ Eb. 51, 18. 

® Sititij 276. 282. 
289. 

« Mill, 2, I. 

^ 6V^.iv. 1159,17. 
Sim. iV, Cairo 20543, 
14. 

* i. 8, II. 14. 

* Eb. 109, 6. 

Westc. 7, II. 
Bersh. ii. p. 25. 

Brit. Mns. 614, 
II, qu. § 312, 4. 

” *S‘m.B 286 ; 

39 - 177 - 
" f-b- 43, » 7 - 
5 ’/ 5 . 4, qn. § 322. 

C/ri. iv.-^72, 15. 
Sin. B 193. 
Hamm, 114, 12. 

” Hamm, 114, 12. 
Sim. m. sing. BH. i. 
26, 126. 

Ui'k. iv. 119, 10. 
Sin. B 257. 

22 Sin. B 265; Pt. 
9; Paheri 3, reg. 1. 
Westc. 8, 12. 

Brit. Mils. 614, 
vert. 4. 

^ Hamm. 114, ii. 

Five Th. T. 27. 
28. 

Urk. iv. 55, 13; 
5io, 12. 


” 105, 2; 107, 

15. 18. 

3 ® Eb. no, 5, qu. 
5 326. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

To sum up, the relationship of the Egyptian old perfective to a Semitic counterpart 
seems indisputable, and the Akkadian permansive illustrates that relationship at its 
closest; but the exact nature of the connexion has still to be determined. 

Obs. a. In transliterating the old perfective it seems advisable to place a dot 
before those endings which are written after the determinative and were, accordingly, 
regarded as suffixes (exx. sdm-kivt, sdm-tl), but to omit the dot elsewhere (exx. sdmw, 
sdmt ); sdmt may, however, be conveniently represented by sdnft(i). 

§ 310 . Forms of the old perfective in mutable verbs. —In the 

normal forms no gemination is seen. 

2 ae gem. ‘ (it) is cool’;’ ^ wn ‘(he) is existing’.* On the 

rare geminating forms see at the end of this section. 

fae inf. ht-kwi ‘I went down’;® hi-ti ‘is (f.) fallen’.'* 

The third weak radical is not written, and in 3rd m. forms like hrw ‘were 

content’* the w is the personal ending; however, in the rarer alternative y 
(§ 309). the semi-vowel of the stem is probably combined with the ending. On 
the rare geminating forms see at the end of this section. 

‘Make’ is written normally without r, exx. ir-kwi ‘I acted’® (active, 

§312, i); irw ‘(they) being made’’ (passive, § 312, 2). The exceptional 
writing is probably to be viewed as a geminating form irr'kvoi, see 

below. 

ej.aeinf. btti'ki ‘I sailed upstream’;® ndvli ‘(it) being 

held fast’.® In the 3rd masc. the ending is sometimes omitted, ex. mini 

‘had landed’,’" sometimes written as ex. wisy ‘(it) was ruined’” 

(see above § 309). The form Spss-kw ‘ I was wealthy’ probably belongs 

to the f-lit. verbs, see § 274. 

anom. ‘Give’ shows forms both with and without r \ ist sing. 
rdi'kwi-f^ 3rd f sing. and S’* rdvti\ but also ist sing. di-kw-y 

2nd m. sing. di't{i ); ” 3rd m. sing, (agreeing with f. plur. noun) *—» di{w ); 

3rd m. plur. diwi'^ etc. An example of the geminating form, namely 
dd'kwl ‘I am placed’,*" can be quoted from Dyn. XVIII; in Late Egyptian, 
curiously enough, the old perfective is always written with 

‘ Come ’ shows forms from both stems. From iw : 2nd m. sing, iw-i{i ); *’ 
3rd m. sing. a\ iw.'^'^ From ii: ^ iy'kwi ; *® 3rd m. sing. iwy i(w ); * ’ 

2nd plur. i-tiwn{y)^^ 

‘ Bring’ shows no peculiarities, ex. in-kwi.^^ 

The above enumeration of forms contains only two examples with gemina¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, a few more geminating old perfectives may be quoted:— 

2aegem. 3rd f. sing. gnn'tl ‘it is soft’;*® 3rd f plur. wnn'ti 

‘ they being ’.*® 
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jae inf. ist sing, ka-kwi ‘I go down’;^ so, too, irr-kwi ' XAiudis- 37 - 38. 

‘ I acted’ (see below) and ‘beware’ (below § 338, 3). Exx. of §323.^' **’ 

3rd m. formerly quoted {hn,^prr^') are really imperf. act. participles (§ 357). ’ *°8’ "• 

anom. ist sing. dd'kwi, see above. 

The evidence is too slight to admit of certain conclusions, but it is remarkable 
that these geminating forms occur only (with the exception of dd'kwi just 
mentioned) in generalizing, characterizing passages, i. e. in passages of the kind 
where, as we shall see later, the participles (§355) and the idm-f form (§ 440) 
also display the gemination. 

Exx. irr'kwi m ck, nn dd'f I used to act as one who 

entered without being announced, lit. without saying of him.^ In the next line * Munich 3, 16; 
we read prr'i hs'kwi I used to go forth having been praised. as Lef. Gr, § 546. 

iw'i hn-kwi spw j r hht I go down (lit. am 

gone down) three times into the ^^a/-measure.* ' nhind^i. 

There is thus a distinct possibility that the geminating old perfective may 
possess implications of repetition or continuity. 

§ 311 . Meaning and use. —There can be no doubt but that, in an early 
lost stage of the Egyptian language, the old perfective was a freely used narrative 
tense with both active and passive meanings. In historic times, however, and 
particularly in Middle Egyptian, this tense has become much restricted and 
specialized in its use. 

First, it has been restricted and specialized in respect of person. The ist 
person® alone is used independently in main clauses (§312); the 2nd and 3rd 
persons, except in some idiomatic phrases (§ 313), require a noun or pronoun, this 
usually preceding,’' upon which to depend. It will be seen, as we proceed (§ 314), » Rare exceptions, 

that the effect of the dependence just mentioned was to give to the old perfective ® 
more and more the status of an adverb (virtual adverb clause). Often it is added 
as a qualification to a noun or pronoun exercising some syntactic function in 
a main clause (§§ 314 foil.). When, on the other hand, the preceding noun or 
pronoun has no other function than to serve as subject of the old perfective, then 
that verb-form resembles an adverbial predicate, and all the rules for the sentence 
with adverbial predicate come into play. The resulting construction' will in this 
book be termed ‘ the pseudo-verbal construction ’, and will be described in detail 
in the next Lesson. 

Second, the old perfective has undergone restriction as regards meaning. 

Here we reach some very important rules. The old active-transitive employment 
as a past tense survives only in a few patently archaistic examples, though it is 
still common, both for past and for present reference, with the verb ' know ’. 

The old perfective from other transitive verbs has passive meaning, ex. hib'kwi 
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° Very rarely with 
Engl, present; with an 
adj. verb, htp-kwi ‘ I 
am content’, Brit.Mus. 
loi, qu. p. 348, top. 


1 Brit. Mus. 574. 
Sim. rdi-ki * I caused’, 
Bersk, i. 14, 2; ib-kioi 
* I supposed^, Sh, S. 
58; I brought*, 

Ann, 39, 189. 

* Mill. 2, I. Sim. 
Munich 3, 16, qii. 
§ 310, end; M. «. K. 
5, 10. 

* Sin. B 45. 114. 

^ Turin 156,3. Sim. 
U7‘k. iv. 835, 16, qu. 
§ 187. 


* Louvre C 174. 
Sim. BH. i. 8, 13; 
Sin. B 286. 291. 292. 
293; Urk. iv. 2, 2. 4; 

55.13: i 6 o .6;504.>3- 

® Urk. iv. 1108. 


BH. i. 8,11. Sim. 
ih. [5 ; Sh. S. 23-5 ; 
Hamm. 1,7; Urk. iv. 

363,15:390.14- 

® Sin. B 21. 

® Brit. Mus. 614, 
II. Sim. ib. 14; 
Louvre C 1,14; Urk. 
iv. 505^ 17; 749» 17- 
Urk. iv. 185 {pti 
hrw restored). Sim. 
sdr.kwif Sin. B 394. 


‘ I have been sent With verbs of motion it describes, not so much the move¬ 
ment itself as the position reached as the result of the movement, ex. hrkwi ‘ I went 
down ’ to the mines. Lastly, it is frequent with adjective-verbs (ex. wsr'kwi ‘ I was 
powerful’) and with some other intransitives (ex. mih ‘burned’). In all these 
cases the old perfective expresses a state or condition of things; as contrasted 
with the essentially dynamic suffix conjugation it is static or at least relatively so. 
The time-position indicated by the old perfective depends upon the context; but 
in its narrative uses it must be translated with the English past (‘ burned ’, ‘ was 
rewarded ’) or the English present perfect (‘ has perished ’, ‘ has been sent ’).* 

Obs. The negative construction n idnrnf, which serves to negate various verb- 
forms envisaging a protracted span of time, is often used in close association with the 
old perfective; see §418. This is exactly what would be expected, seeing that the 
old perfective refers to a static, enduring condition of things- 

§ 312 . Independent use of the ist person.— i. The few surviving 
examples of the active-transitive use (already rare in Old Egfyptian) are narrative 
in the ist person. 

Exx. wd-ki rn-i r bw hry ntr I set my name at the 

place where the god was.* 

mi si-ti n smt I acted as the snake of the desert.* 

dd'ki I said.® 

Alone among verbs rh ‘know’ has a more frequent use in the old 
perfective, see below § 3 20. 

Ex. —^Pv>.£. rh-kwi ifi’S n irr sy tp ti I knew that it (i.e. right) 

was profitable to him who performed it upon earth.* 

2. With passive meaning from transitive verbs, in narrative. The bdnfnf 
form supplies the corresponding active. 

Exx. fkikwl m r-hnwti I was rewarded in the audience- 

chamber.® 

h{i)b-kw m Ipt n sr mn I have been sent on a mission 

to the official so-and-so.® 

3. With verbs of motion, in narrative. 

Exx. b^t’ki r int bhw n nbw I sailed 

upstream to bring marvels of gold.* 

hn'kwi r iw n Km-ivr I stopped at an island of 

the Great-Black.® 

4. With adjective-verbs and other intransitives. 

Exx. Spss'kw ffhza I was wealthy and I was great.® 

f'S’hu/i hr'S gt'h mi hrw I was watchful concerning it 

night and day alike.*® 
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Thus the independent use of the i st person in main clauses illustrates the 
variety of meanings which the old perfective may convey, according as the verb 
in question is transitive or intransitive, a verb of motion or an adjective-verb 
(§311, end). The same variation of meaning runs through all uses of the old 
perfective, and cannot be specifically mentioned in each section. 

§ 313 . Exclamatory use of the 2nd and 3rd persons. —The 2nd and 

3rd persons of the old perfective are used independently only in certain greetings, 
exhortations and the like. Note that it is just in these cases that Egyptian is 
wont to employ an adverbial phrase; see above § 153. 

So in two phrases for ‘ beware ’, ‘ keep away ’. 

Exx. hr'tiwny r wnm fdw beware of (lit. be ye far 

from) eating the 

sn'ti hr sp n mht-ib beware of any occasion of 
neglectfulness.* Compare the use of sm, below § 338, 2. 

Similarly in certain greetings. 

Exx. ii-tl n'i welcome to me! Lit. thou art come to me.* 

n-fiw m ktp in wrw nw ibdw there is said 
to him ‘ welcome I ’ by the great ones of Abydus.* 

A greeting of similar appearance ivwy ‘welcome!’® is probably a 

participle followed by the admirative ending -wy, see below § 374. 

Further examples of a similar kind : 

snb’t{i) {sp 2), rfarewell, farewell (lit. be thou 
healthy, twice), good fellow, to thy home! * 

hs'ti, n rfp'i tnw try so please thee (lit. thou 
being praised), I do not know the number thereof.'' 

Here belongs the exceedingly common expression (above § 55) fn^{w), 

wdiiyo), snb{w) ‘ may he live, be prosperous, be healthy! ’ (conveniently abbreviated 
in translation as ‘ 1. p. h.’) found after the word nb ‘ (my) lord ’ ® and the 
names of honoured persons,® particularly in letters.’® This formula is found also, 
but only sparsely before Dyn. XVII, following various terms connected with 
royalty, as ity ‘sovereign’,” hm-f ‘His Majesty’,’* 

Great House’, i.e. the royal palace,’® /r-wrre/ ‘the king’s house stp-si 
‘ the palace ’.’® Similar phrases are fn^{w) dt ‘ may he live eternally! ’ placed 
after kings’ names,’® and -y-J fn^'ti ‘ may she live! ’ after names of queens ” and 
princesses.’® For the use of fn^iyu) dt, etc. as object of ir ‘ make ’ see below § 378. 

Obs. It is not impossible that some of these exclamatory old perfectives may be 
relics of fuller formulae. In all languages greetings and the like are apt to be cut 
down to the briefest form, ex. ‘ morning I ’ for ‘ I wish you a good morning! ’ 
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* M. u. K. S, 6. 
Sim. t 3 . 8 j 7. 8, 9. 

‘ Keep away from (r) ’ 
/)€s/r. 88; ^ar/i. 421; 
Sm. 18,18. The sing. 

Peas. B i, 306, 
Sm . 19, 2; Budge, 
p. loi, 7; Desir. 37. 

* Pt. 154. Sim. ib. 
260. 281. 300; P, Pet. 
IT 16 A, 48. 132. 

® iv. 611; 620, 
5. Sim. Hark. 195; 
Brit. Mus. 155, 20. 
Plural Hiivny^ Five 
Fh. F. 27. 28. 

“* Brit. Mus. 614, 
vert. 4; Louvre €3,12. 

® See further AZ. 
29,99. 

® Sh.S. 158; sim. 
/>. 4, 33. Wn 4 l 

{sp s»), Puy, 54, 
lower half, centre. 

^ Westc. 9, 3-3. 

* P. Kah. 37,1. 11; 
28,2.9,etc. ItWnow 
been proved {JEA. 
31,107) that in M.E. 
nb ‘lord’, without 4 
‘my’, is to be read, 
though L. £. has Piy 4 
nb in similar contexts. 

« Sh.S. 189; BH. 

i. 8,12. 

w P. Kah. 37, 13; 
*9.31; 30»a5:3i.48: 
35, 34, etc. Fem. with 
t added, ib. 30, i. 24. 

” Westc. 8, 8 ; 9, 6 ; 
Urk. iv. 3, 5 ; 15, 9. 

“ Urk. iv. 8, ii; 
9, II; 80, 9. 17. 

w WesU. 5, 2; 8, 
10; an ex. in Dyn. 
XII, P. Kah. 16, 30. 

** fVestc. 4, 32; 6 , 

14. 

Urk, iv. 194, I ; 
651, I; 1031 , 3. 

>• Gauthier, Livre 
des Rois^ i. 223, 266; 

ii. 198. Thesndpers. 
in addresses, Urk. iv. 
564,10 ; 580,14, 

” Gauthier, op. 
cit. i. 350; ii. 163, 

193. 

” Gauthier, op. 
cit . i. 337 ; 341- 
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' Sin. B 199-200. 


^ Sh^ »S*. 41. Sim. 
T. Cam. 3; 3rd m., 
P. Kah. 28, 24. 


» Sh.S. 72-3. 


* /yV^.iv. 66. Sim. 
P.Kah. 31, 7. 

® 6V/t.iv.657. Sim. 
758, 16; 765, 15; 
766, I ; 879, 8 ; Sin. 
B 272 ; BH. i. 25, 8; 

8, II . 

6 A’/i.A’. 7 . Fori7./i 
see § 322. 

A//. 5 ". 134. Sim. 
BH. i. 25, 37. 


Occasionally best 
rendered as a clause of 
resulty ex. smnw * so 
that it was established’, 
Mar. Karn. 37, 41. 
See further • Verbunt 
ii- § 3; JEA. 22, 36. 

® Sin. B 193*4. 

Lef. in Misc. 
Greg. 129. 

Tomb in Mo'alla, 
ed. Vandier. Sim. 

My), 

59. 13- 

Anthes, 14, 6. 
Prob. sim. ist plur., 
Lutz, 66, 2. 

In most cases the 
choice between main 
and circumstantial use 
is disputable. Allen 
in A JSL. 44, 130:49, 
160 unduly favours the 
latter. 


“ S/i. S. 157. Sim. 
P. Kah. 6, *^13. 14; 
30, 30; BH, i. 25, 
39; 26, 133; Westc. 
12, 20. 


§ 314 . Use of the old perfective as a clause of circumstance.— 

A common adverbial use of the old perfective is as a virtual clause 0/ circumstance 
(see above § 213). In this employment, which is frequent with all persons, the 
old perfective links up with some preceding noun or pronoun of the main clause, 
and serves to describe or qualify it in some way. 


Exx. spr-n wd pn r-i chr-kwi m-hr-ib 

whwH this command reached me (as) I stood in the midst of rny tribe.* 

hrw / wc-kwi I spent three days alone, lit. I being 

alone.® 


^ rdi-i rh-k tw, iw'k m ss, hpr't{t) 
m nty n nn-t{w)f I will cause thee to know thyself, thou being as ashes, having 
become as one who is not seen.® 

^nh'tn tp ti wdrtiwny your life shall be long upon 

earth, you being prosperous.* 




FT 


5 - 

“ I . 


wd^ hm*f hr wrryt nt 


d<‘m, s<‘bw 7 n hkrwf nw r^-ht His Majesty set out on a chariot of gold, adorned 
(lit. he being adorned) in his panoply of war.® 

IVcddif) our crew returned safely, lit. it being safe.® 
iwpn, bpr{w) m nwy never shalt 
thou see this island (again), it having become sea.'* 

As our translations show, the old perfective may be rendered in English in 
many ways: by a predicatival adjective (‘ alone ’) or a participial construction 
(‘ you being prosperous ’, ‘ it having become ’), by a clause of circumstance (‘ as 
I stood’), or by an adverb (‘safely’).'** It may even be opportune at times to 
render it by a main clause.^ 


Ex. pt br-k, dltip) m mstpt, Urn hr ith-k 

heaven is over thee, thou art placed in the hearse, oxen drag thee.® 

Without a pronoun to lean upon the old perf. di-t{i) could not here have been 
used. Rare cases occur, however, where the pronoun does not precede, but 
follows.*^ In pb'^^f Wnvit ‘sailing upstream he 

reached Wawat’®** b^it^y) is shown to be old perf. by the parallel elsewhere 

*<= conversely, b'^t-kwi here is shown by^»/(jv) to be 
circumstantial, though as a ist pers. it might well have been a main verb (§312,3).®'^ 


§ 315 . The old perfective qualifying the object of certain verbs.— 

A special case of the construction described in the last section is the use with 
such verbs as gmi ‘ find ’, mn ‘ see ’, and more rarely ^ t'di ‘ cause ’, 

with its imperative imi (§ 336). 

Exx. gm-nd sw rhiyu) st I found that he knew it, lit. I found 

him he knowing it.® 
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THE OLD PERFECTIVE §315 


^P J ^ mrr'k mri snb'kwi so truly as thou wishest to 

see me in health.' 

—sw hr htwy-i I caused it (the dust) to be 
strewn on my hair.* 

imi rti'i nfr{w) m niwt'k cause my name to be fair in 

thy city.* 

With the passives of these verbs, it is of course the subject, not the object, 
which is qualified. 

Ex. gm-n^tw n/ysn irp wihw m 

mysn nmw their wine was found lying (lit. placed) in their presses.* 

The verbs gmi and mn are those whose object, as we have seen, is not 
seldom qualified by + infinitive (§ 304, i), or alternatively by the form 

(§ 213). In both these constructions, however, the qualification consists of an 
action ; with the old perfective it consists rather of a state or condition. 


1 Peas, B 1, 78. 
Sim. Tk, T,S. ii. ii. 


* Sin, B 201; tnwyd 
is emended. Sim. Pi. 
162; Pec. 2,115,176. 

• Sk, S, 159. Sim. 
Vienna 142, qu. Erm. 
Gramme 5 335 - 


« C/rJk, iv. 687. 


§ 316 . The old perfective qualifying the subject of certain verbs.— 

A second special case of the construction described in § 314 is the use of the old 
perfective to qualify the subject of verbs like wrS ‘ spend all day ’, 
sdr ‘ spend all night ’, ‘ lie ’,® and more rarely ^ dr ‘ end ‘ come forth 

Exx. wri'S sdr-t{p) hkr't{t) she spends all day lying 

hungry.® 

^ at last he sat down, lit. he ended being seated.'' 

Jji^P prr id th(^) kr’S the heart becomes (lit. comes forth) con¬ 
fused through it.® 

For a corresponding use with -I-infinitive see above § 304, i. 


® Exx. Adfn. 7, II. 
14; Brit. Mus. 159, 
II, qu. § 303, 6; 
Menthuw. 11 ; M.u.K. 
7 » 5 - 

• P, Kah, 5, 33. 

^ Leb, 75. Sim. 
Urk.y, 128,9 = 130,7. 


* Eb, 102, 5. Sim. 
*^.99, 20-1; loo, 21J 
ioi,6;/’i!aj.Bi,ii3. 


§ 317 . The old perfective in virtual relative clauses. —Like the sdm-f 
and other narrative verbal forms (§ 196), the old perfective is often appended to 
a noun with the meaning of an epithet, i. e. as a virtual relative clause. The 
noun, as we should expect, is usually undefined. 

Exx. ^ii^i snw^’ti hr mrht an old book boiled 

with oil.* 

wrrt bik-ti m nbw a chariot wrought in gold.'® 

Instances in which the antecedent is defined are much rarer. This is, 
however, regularly the case with dmd ‘ entire ’ and tm ‘ complete'; here again 
the old perfective may be adverbial, the phrases r drfi mi M-f (§ 100) suggesting 
that the Egyptians conceived of such notions as ‘ entire ’ adverbially. 

Exx. ps 4 t dmd'ti the entire ennead (cycle of nine) of the gods." 

irt tm-ti the complete eye.'* 


* Eb. 49, i. Sim. 
a*; 73 * 6 ; 76, 
15; 97 f *8- 19- 


*• C/rk, iv. 663. Sim. 



9, 10; II, 17-18. 


Pec. 39,120. Sim. 
Hamm, 114, 11 

{iimd)\ Bersh. i. 14, 
4. 10 {dmdt), 

Eb. 99, 20. Sim. 
ib. 99, 14. 18 {tm)\ 
Brit. Mus. 580 {tmw). 
See Verbum ii. $ 1004. 
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§ 317 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

An unexpected example with a defined antecedent might be : 

wrt r rbt ht-i m U 

ms-kwi im’f what is a greater thing than that my corpse should be interred (lit. 
* -y*"- B159-60. the uniting of my corpse) in the land in which I was born.^ 

» JEA. 22, 37. However, a recent conjecture * regards ti here as equivalent to ‘ Egypt ’ and 

renders ‘.in Egypt, seeing that I was born in it.’ 

§ 318 . Other uses of the old perfective. —In all other uses of the old 
perfective it is preceded by a nominal or pronominal subject of its own. Most 
of these uses will be dealt with in the next Lesson, but a few will remain over to 
be discussed under the heading ‘ compound narrative forms’ (Lesson XXXII). 


VOC AB 

w/l be far; with r, fall into 
(bad condition, etc.) 
be alone. 

Q ' wr$ spend all day, pass time. 

bik work (trans. and intr.). 

pd, var. pd, stretch ; 

adj. wide. 

X nhb unite, link together; 
equip with (pt). 
yi rejoice. 

^ J\ hr be far from (r). 

sih endow with (m). 

sfhf erect. 


U L AR Y 

® ^ grg furnish with {m). 
|-jj Q dhn promote, appoint, 
precious stone. 


/wwwv 

zvfw wave. 


^ wrrt chariot. 
S ^ cord. 


nb nswt trwy lord of 


©S ■ 

the Thrones of the Two Lands, 
a common epithet of the god 
Amen-Ref. 


EXERCISE XXII 

(<?) Translate into English ; 

(.) J,?,® W 

^ An attitude of mourning, 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR Exerc. XXII 




( 5 ) 

II—(®) 
( 7 ) 


(4) 

\ 




n AArt/VWV 

□ n 


>FiP4^3 




IT I 


/WWAM 


AWVSAA 

AWVW^ 


t^© 
/vwww I 


13 ©“^ “==3 
ffi 


<1?^, b) niiii2 









(lO) 


/yMMA^ 

^ The reference is to a foundation ceremony. 


□ 


A 




> 


(d) Write in hieroglyphs ; 

(i) I have given to thee all lands and all foreign countries under thy feet, 
thou living and enduring like Re' for ever. (2) His Majesty endowed him with 
a tomb in front of {m-hft-hr n) his city, it being equipped with fields, and furnished 
with slaves, male and female. (3) Thou arisest in the sky new and young every 
day. (4) Welcome ye to the temple of your city god. (5) They brought their 
tribute on their back(s), a chariot wrought in gold and precious stones without 
end. (6) They found this temple fallen into ruin. (7) I was precious (ihr) in his 
sight (lit. on his heart). (8) He was found spending the day eating and drinking. 


LESSON XXIII 


THE PSEUDO-VERBAL CONSTRUCTION 

§ 319. The name pseudo-verbal construction has been chosen, for want 
of a better, to bring under one common head those sentences or clauses in which 
either the old perfective or hr (or mox r) + infinitive serves as predicate to a pre¬ 
ceding noun or pronoun. The following are some of the commoner models:— 

on going forth. 


hr prt the army 
mir pr{w) the army 


r 1 1- 

went ■ forth, lit. 
going; 


(is) 

(was) 

(being) 


IS gone 
went 
being gone J 


forth. 


goes 


j went [• forth, 
i going) 

mJk sw pr(w) behold, he is gone forth. 


he 

sw prip 

wnnf hr prt he will go forth, lit. be on going forth. 
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319 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

These examples have the common characteristic that, while expressing the 
meaning of ordinary verbal sentences (§ 27), they conform to the pattern of the 
sentence with adverbial predicate (Lesson X). The name pseudo-verbal here 
given to them is strictly accurate in the case of hr -H infinitive, since this, while 
conveying the signification of a narrative verb-form, is in fact an adverbial phrase 
(§ 28). With the old perfective the designation pseudo-verbal is more open to 
criticism. It is true, however, that in Middle Egyptian the old perfective was 
no longer a narrative verb-form in the full sense, but was mainly reserved for 
employments of an adverbial kind (§ 311). Nor can it be denied that, in all the 
above examples, the subject is introduced in exactly the way it would be if the 
predicate were adverbial. Thus there can be little doubt that the old perfective 
here is a virtual clause of circumstance used as predicate; cf. § 215. 

Under the same heading we shall include the sentences having -f infinitive 
(§ 304, 2) or r-1-infinitive (§ 304, 3) as predicate; these will be treated at the end 
of the Lesson. We shall postpone, on the other hand, certain constructions which 
agree with those here considered in having as predicate the old perfective or 
^^4-infinitive, but in which auxiliary verbs other than iw or wnn are used or in 
which wnn appears in verb-forms not yet described; see §§ 396, 2 ; 470-1 ; 482. 

§ 320. The respective meanings of hr- 1 -infinitive and of the old 
perfective. —In discussing the sentence with adverbial predicate we saw that 
variations of tense and mood, if indicated at all, were indicated by the various 
particles which might be used {nik, ist, etc.), or by the various forms of the verb 
‘to be’ which might be chosen i^w, wn, wnn, §§ 118-9). The same holds good 
of the pseudo-verbal construction, this being, in fact, no more than an elaboration 
of the ordinary sentence with adverbial predicate. The pseudo-verbal construc¬ 
tion possesses, however, a further means of indicating varieties of temporal 
nuance in the choice between hr -|- infinitive and the old perfective. These two 
forms of predicate must be discussed together, and apart from m or r-I-infinitive, 
because they often occur in parallelism with one another, and are indeed to 
a large extent mutually complementary. This complementary character of hr-V 
infinitive and the old perfective has been observed already in the employment of 
both to express a concomitant circumstance appended, as an adverbial qualifica¬ 
tion, to the subject or object of a preceding main clause (§§ 304, i ; 314-5). 

The difference between -4-infinitive, on the one hand, and the old perfec¬ 
tive, on the other, may best be summed up by saying that the former is dynamic, 
active, and expressive of action, while the latter is static, passive, and expressive 
of condition. The meanings conveyed in each case vary according to the nature 
of the particular verb in question; the following table will serve to illustrate the 
point in detail. 
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THE PSEUDO-VERBAL CONSTRUCTION §320 


Nature of verb 

hr + infinitive 

Old perfective 

Transitives 

actively and stressing the action itself. 

Exx. wnm * eats ’ ; 1 gmh ^ beholds *; * ims 
‘ accompanied ’; * sn^t * made victorious 

Note especially: 

r^ ‘ sought to know ’.® 

^ ‘ says’.12 

mn * suffers from *, trans. not adj. verb.'® 

passively and stating the result of the action. 

Exx. (pbiw ^ is stopped up ’; ■ rdl 4 {l) * is 
placed ‘ has been placed *; * ftp kwi * am 
loaded ’ ; dlw ‘ were placed 

Exceptionally, active: 

rh ‘ knows ’; 1® rhdl * knew ’ (f.) n 
\}/. dd-kl ‘I said* above § 312] 

Intransitives 

expressing action as in occurrence, dynamically. 

expressing action as achieved, statically. 

I. vbs. of motion. 

emphasize the movement itself. 

Exx. shs ‘ flee ’; slpsh * ran ’; i® mnmn shook *.’• 
Note especially: 
fAf * rise up *.21 

emphasize the result of the movement. 

hiw ‘ is come *; '^ ii * is come *; i® pr * went 
forth ’;'® hu'kwi ‘ I go down ’.20 

thX * standing ’; 22 che-kwi * I stood ’.2s 

2. adjective-vbs. 

rare, expressing the process of becoming. 

Ex. miwy ‘ renews itself’. 2 ® 

very common, expressing the state of being. 

Exx. nfr‘t{i) ‘ is happy*;8® tpt{t) ‘ is hot’; 26 
hkr-ki ‘ am hungry ’; hmw ‘ was hot ’.28 

3. others. 

when the active aspect predominates. 

Exx. fk ‘ is perishing *; 2® spr ‘ make supplica¬ 
tion ’ ; 80 nidt ‘ was speaking ’; 8 » hpr ‘ come 
into being ’,82 < came about *.88 

So too with verbs expressing emotion and the 
gestures connected therewith. 

Exx. nhm ‘ jubilate *; *8 nml * shouted ’; 8 ® 
Imt ‘ mourn ^ snd ‘ fears \*i 

when the statical aspect predominates. 

Exx. ik * is perished ’; 8^ mn ‘ remained *; 86 
gr ‘ is silent ’; 8« hpr ‘ is become ’.8^ 

So too with verbs expressing emotion and the 
gestures connected therewith. 

Exx. h^w ^is in joy’; snm * are sad’; *8 rmw 
‘ are in tears ’; ** sndw * was afraid ’; ^6 krdi 
* art content ’."i® 


As the translations given in the table show, the tense to be assigned to 
these two kinds of predicate is largely dependent on extraneous causes—the 
time of the context generally, or else the particle or auxiliary used to introduce 
the subject. Nevertheless it is clear that the old perfective tends to have past 
meaning, while infinitive is more appropriate to the present or relatively 
present. The reason is that a condition, such as is expressed by the old perfec¬ 
tive, usually implies an antecedent action conducing to that condition. ‘ Being 
come ’ is the result of ‘ having come ’, and it is legitimate to translate in either 
way. Similarly when a man says ‘ I am sent ’ he means that he ‘ has been sent ’. 

The variation in meaning between hr rj} ‘ sought to know ’ (very rare) and 
rh{;w) ‘knows’, ‘knew’ (old perfective) is interesting; we shall see (§414,4) that 
the form of this verb is employed in the meaning ‘ knows ’ or ‘ knew ’, 

cf. novi in Latin, iypwKa in Greek, while the idni'f form tends to mean ‘ to obtain 
knowledge of’, ‘learnSee too §§ 367, end; 389, 3 ; 455, i. 

Some comment is needed in regard to the adjective-verbs. Whenever a 
seemingly adjectival predicate follows its subject, it is not the adjective itself, but 
the old perfective of the adjective-verb. This is proved by examples like the 
following, where the endings are written out in full. 

trw'k n fnfc ndmw m irt'i thy breath of life is sweet in 

my nostril.^* 

iw knksyt-k nfr'ti m-bik Pth-Skr thy hair is 
beautiful in the presence of Ptah-Sokar.^® 

It seems impossible to detect any difference of meaning between real 
adjectival predicates (§ 137) and adjective-verbs in the old perfective; see §374. 


^ Westc, 7, 2. 

* Adm. 7, 13 . 

* Louvre C 12, 12. 

* Urk. iv. 657, 9. 

* Pt. 22. 

« Sh. S. 4. 

Peas, B I, 70. 

* Hamm, 114, 12. 

^ Melt. 190. 

10 Westc. 7,4; Urk, 
iv. 751, 15. 

Urk. iv. 565, 6. 

** Leb, 35; Adm. 
2, I. 

Eb. 25,4; 53, 21. 
Adm, 8, 13. 

16 Urk. iv. 894, 8. 

1® Sh. S. 60, qu. § 
322. 

1 "^ Sin. B 168. 

18 Th, T, S, ii. 12. 

23- 

18 Sh, S. 32; Urk. 
iv. 654, 8. 

20 Rhind 35, qu. 
§ 310, end, 

*1 Cf. m AZ. 

37 > 97 - 
‘■^2 Leb. 144. 

« Sin. B I. 

2^ Pt. 9. 

26 Sin. B 76. 

26 Leb, 90. 

21 Th. T.S. ii. II. 

28 Sin. B22. 

28 Pt. 12, qu. § 322. 
8® Peas. B2, 113. 

81 Sin, B 2. 

82 Adm. p. 101. 

83 BH. i. 8, 16. 

8^ Pt. 12, 

83 Sin. B138. 

86 Pt, 13. 

82 Pt. 24 ; Adm, 8,4. 
88 Bersh. i. 15, top. 
8® Sin. B J41. 

Adm. 5, 5. 6. 

^1 Adffi. 7, 6. 

Bersh. i. 15, bot¬ 
tom. 

^8 Adm. 3, 5. 

Adm. 5, 5. 

*6 Sin. B 315. Sim. 
sdi ‘ trembling Urk. 
iv. 616, 8. 

« P, Kak. 13, 34. 
E.g. Peas. Bi, 
287. Sim. infinitivei 
BH, u 39. 


*8 Urk,iv. 944. Sim. 
Lac. TR, 88, 5. 

^9 Budge, p. 386. 
Sim. Urk. iv, 1153, 5. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


* Adnt, 2, 3. Sim. 
ib. 2, 7 ; 6, 4. 13 ; 
Urk, iv. 17, 10. 12. 


* Sh, S. 1-5. Sim. 
oldperf.,2/^.3a. 101-2; 
Leb.62,. 117.118.120; 
Peas, B I, 188. 193. 

® Pt. 11-2. Sim. 
Ar + inf., Sin. B194; 
Leb, 105. 112; Peas. 
B I, 98 foil.; Hamm. 
114, 8. 

* Sin. B 131-2. 

Sim. old perf., ib, 93. 
133- 138- 2.so; BH. 
i. 8, 15 ; Hamm, 114, 
12 ; iv. 59, 16. 

* 59-60. Sim. 
Hamm, 114, ii ; Sin. 
B 141. 176, 228-30. 

253-4- 301-4; 

iv. 60, I; 659, 5. 

® So too in narrative 
Bersh. i. 14, 5-6. 


Sin. B 36 = R 59- 
60. Sim. Westc. 5, 
19; Urk. iv. 656, 15. 

** Peas. B I, T04-5. 


® Urk. iv. 5, Sim. 
ib. 28, 10; 113, 6. 8 ; 
134*15; 365,2; Sin. 
B 162; BH. i. 26, 
177-8; Sint I, 271; 
Hamm. 47, 13. 

10 Urk, iv. 657, 5-9. 
Sim. ib. 1160, 8; 
IVesfc. 7, 16. 


§ 321 . f hr with omitted infinitive for * says’, ‘said’. — Dd is often 
idiomatically omitted after hr. 

Ex. bp^'i bt ti every man says: 

We do not know what may happen throughout the land.' 


§ 322 . The pseudo-verbal construction without introductory 
word. —The subject can stand without introduction only when it is a noun, 
a pronoun needing the support of a particle or of an auxiliary verb. This use is 
common in descriptive and narrative passages. 

Exx. .. 

ph-n-n hnw .... hitt rdi-tt^i) hr ti _ s nb hr hpt sn-nw-f h&\\o\ 6 ., we have reached 

home.the prow-rope has been placed on land.every man is 

embracing his fellow.* 

^^b'^y i^rw, phty 

hr ik n wrd-ib the eyes are dim, the ears dull, the strength is perishing through 
weariness of heart.* 


b>^y mih(w) n-i, hmwt tjyw hr^d 
every heart burned for me, women and men murmured.* 

b^"^ b'^ b''' the trees cracked 

and the earth shook.® 

In three of the four examples the old perfective and ^r-l-infinitive are seen 
in parallelism; ® the first two are drawn from descriptions or characterizations 
relating to present time, the last two from narratives of past events. 

The pseudo-verbal construction without introductory word is rather rare in 
main clauses, since here iw, or some particle like mk, is usually employed to lend 
importance to the statement. Nevertheless, instances may be quoted even at 
the beginning of speeches. 

Exx. Thereupon I said to him : n-sw-bii Shtp- 

ib-Rf wdiw r iht King Sehetepibre^ has gone to the horizon, i.e. has died.' 

This peasant said: b>'^ » ^b^"^ b^' 

measurer of the corn-heaps pilfers for himself.* 

On the other hand, just as in the sentence with adverbial predicate, the 
normal way of expressing a virtual clause of circumstance (§§ 117. 214) is to leave 
the nominal subject without introduction. 

Exx. net m hd in hmf ibfm then His Majesty 

fared downstream, his heart rejoicing, lit. being extended.® 

. hmf hr 


wrryt nt dsm . itf Imn hr sn^t ewyf His Majesty went forth on a chariot 

of gold.his father Amun making victorious’ his arms.'® 


Sometimes a virtual clause of time (§ 214) assumes the same form. 
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THE PSEUDO-VERBAL CONSTRUCTION §322 


^ hrww imw, pt on days of summer, 

when the sky is hot.^ 

§ 323 . The pseudO'Verbal construction introduced by iw. —As 

in the sentence with adverbial predicate (§ 117), a difference of usage occurs 
according as the subject is nominal or pronominal. 

In main clauses this construction is common alike with nominal and with 
pronominal subject. The following examples illustrate its use with +infinitive 
and with old perfective, with suffix subject and with noun subject, for present 
time and for past time. 

hr rdit psy-i mty n si n sri I am 

(herewith) giving my (office of) regulator of a (priestly) order to my son.** 

iw srw hr rdit U'k the nobles give to thee.® 

hr ifd m gbgbyt they fled headlong, lit. in 

precipitation.^ 

h'>' this army of the king 

looked on.* 

^ si-t{i) m t‘k nay, but thou art sated with thy 

bread.* 

rh{w) st imn the city knows it of me.'* 

iw‘i bs'kw r s 4 m sdmt I was admitted to hear 

what is heard.* 

wdiiyd) m htp this god proceeded in peace.* 
In virtual clauses of circumstance or time the pseudo-verbal construction 
with iw is common when the subject is a suffix-pronoun, but not when the 
subject is a noun (§§ 117. 214). 

Exx. sdm'n'i l^rw'f, iwf hr mdt I heard his voice as 

he was speaking.*" 

Has His Majesty gone on another road, iwf wiiyd) r snd 

wn having fallen (lit. he is gone) into fear of us ? ** 

So too in virtual relative clauses (§ 196). 

Ex. .. 

wn fids . iw-f hr wnm t joo . iw-f rl}{w) is tp hsk there is a com¬ 
moner .who eats 5CK) loaves.and who knows how to join together 

a head that has been cut off.** 

Whereas with pronominal subject, as explained in § 116, a supporting word 
like iw is indispensable, such is not the case when the subject is a noun, 
so that iw is then, as a rule, dispensed with (§ 322). Nevertheless, iw is found 
before a nominal subject in certain sentences which approximate to clauses of 
circumstance of time, while standing forth with a certain independence of their own. 


’ Leb. 88. Sim. ib, 
90. 


* P. Kah, 11,17-8. 
Sim. ib. 5, 6-7; 13 , 
7-10 ; Meir iii. 23. 

® Peas, B I, 301. 

* iv. 658. Sim. 
Sebekkhu 3; Louvre 
C II, 5. 8; Urk, iv. 
894, 7. 8. 10. 

® Hamm , no, 5-6. 
Sim. ib,\\ AZ, 45, 
PI. VIIT, A. 

® Peas. Bi, 124-5. 
Sim. ib. B i, 159. 260; 
1st pers., Leb, 127; 
P. Kah. 13, 26, 27 ; 
Peas, B I, 15-6 ; 3rd 
pers., P, Kah, 29,17; 
6V/^.iv.693,11; Arm, 
I 03 » 3. 

^ 7 r>^.iv. 437. Sim, 
i>>- 58. 7; 339 , «6; 
773 , 14; £<>• 30, 16: 
37 . i6* 

' AZ. 47, PI. I, 8; 
Sim. Urk, iv. 894, 2. 

^ Mar, Abyd, ii. 
29, 16, Sim, .S»f. 

1^307- 

Sin. B 2. Sim. 
Th. T, S, iii 26, 7; 
Pi. 71; JVesU. 5, 5. 

» Urk, 651, Sim. 
Leyd. V 88, 11, qu. 
Exerc, XXVI, («). 


IVesfc. 6, 26-7, 4. 
Sim. Herdsm. 2. 
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§ 323 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


‘ Urk. iv. 650, 5-7. 


2 JEA 16, 195, 9. 


3 Eb, 42, 18. Sim. 
ib. 37, 18. 

above, p. 240, 

n. 7a. 

^ /'r. 1, 9. 


® Peas. B 2, 113-4. 
Sim. Urk. iv. 509,17. 

^ P. Kah. 28, 36. 
Sim. Meir\. 3, bottom. 

Leb. II. Sim. 
Peas. R 61; Adm. 7, 
6; 8, 10. 12. 13. 

® Peas, B I, 116. 
Sim. ib. 319-20; 1st 
pers. sing., Herdsm. i; 
Urk. V. 40, I ; 3rd 
pers., Westc, 12, 22- 
3; Peas. B I, 76-7; 1st 
pers. plur., IVesic. 10, 
.*'• 

® Adm . 7, 10. Sim. 
ib. 7, I. 4. 8 ; Peas. 
B I, 130; Urk, iv. 
654, 14. 

Urk. iv. 347, 11. 

Urk, iv. 663. Sim. 
if>- .365, 6; 716, 14. 

12 Sin. R 24-5. Sim. 
present time, Budge, 
p. 168, 7. 

Urk. iv. 372, 10. 
Sim. ib. 662, 8 ; 692, 
15. Present time, ib. 
502, 16. 

** Sin. R 13. 

Sin. R 70. 


So, for example, when a strong contrast is marked: 

Exx. Shall our vanguard fight, 

iw fii n phwy f/p O m ^rn, n chrn'sn while the rearguard stops here in Aruna 
and does not fight ?' 

I was a Hekayeb (personal name) of danger abroad, 8^ iw s nb 

hr f}tm Cj-f while every man was shutting his door.* 

Or again, when characters of importance, such as medical symptoms, are 
being described. 

Ex. i^ bi-k S hr mn r-ibf, iw 

ct-f nbt dns-ti r-f if thou examine a man suffering from his stomach, while every 
limb of his is too heavy for him.* 

The following example is perhaps best translated as a clause of result-.'^ 

If thou drinkest with a drunkard, ^^p-k iw ib-f htpw take 

thou (so that) his heart is content.* 

Obs. For the participial form of this construction, employing participles from 
the stem wnn, see below § 396, 2. For iw followed by an adjective verb see § 467. 

§ 324. The pseudo-verbal construction introduced by non-enclitic 
particles. —It is hardly necessary to discuss the exact nuances of meaning in 
the sentences thus obtained; reference must be made to the corresponding 
section of the Lesson on the sentences with adverbial predicate (§119), as well 
as to Lesson XVIII on the particles. 

Exx. 'fnk wi hr spr n-k, n sdm-n'k st behold, 

I make supplication to thee, and thou dost not hear it.® 
mk tw hr dd behold, one is saying.* 

^^‘i b'*' ^bt‘i behold, my soul wrongs me.'' 
^"tP^ tw nf^t'(ti) wsr't{i) behold, thou art strong and 

influential.* 

[I ^ Pi y “53=^ nb h}t sdr{w) ib{w) behold, the (former) 

possessor of wealth passes the night thirsty.® 

"T' “Th isk wi hr irt n't nyny lo, I do thee obeisance.'® 

^ PQlxl.T^"isr^i^-^i ist hnt'f hr dhn wrw m miwtXo, His Majesty appointed 
chieftains anew.” 

ist wi fhf'kwi sdm'H'i lo, I was standing and I heard; 
or, as I was standing, I heard.'* 

^P“^l— hf{w) l},p if^'i lo, {or while) thy heart rejoiced 
in accordance with my doing.'* 

ti sw hib{w) r hwt hiswt now he had been sent to 
smite the foreign countries.'* 

77 *=* I rn nhmn sif rk{w) r rh assuredly his son has entered 

into the palace.'® 
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THE PSEUDO-VERBAL CONSTRUCTION §324 

Note, too, with hi and hw i ‘ would that’ (§ 238): 

m mitywf inoxAdi that the earth were full of 

his equals! ‘ 

hw } tw would that thou wert found perfect! ^ 


' Brit. Mus. 562. 

* Lac. 7 ’^. 86 ,iio. 


§ 325 . The pseudo-verbal construction with ink pw, etc.— 

The phrase ink pw, which we found (§ 190, i) before the idm-n-f form at the 
beginning of narratives or in answers to questions, occurs also in the pseudo-verbal 
construction. Examples are, however, rare. 

Exx. ^ i am meditating upon 

what has happened, lit. it is I-am-on-meditating, etc.® 

I said to him : ink pw hi-kwi r bii I went down 

(lit. it is I-went-down) to the mine-country.* 

In these examples/w is subject, and the remaining words constitute a noun 
clause serving as predicate; one may compare the French c'est que. 

Sometimes a noun takes the place of ink. 

Exx. pw hr mdt hnc 'Imy-wd it happened 

(lit. was) that Re< was at variance (lit. speaking) with the Imy-wedj serpent.® 

^P^ wn{w), dfw-n-InpW'rnf\h^r& was a man whose 
name was Khunanup; lit. it is a-man-existed.® Beginning of a story. 

See too an example with + infinitive § 332, end. 

Rather similarly also in glosses ; compare § 189, i. 

Ex. Itnws-ib, tiw pw ^ns{w) hr hityf zs 

for ^nws of heart, this means (lit. is) that heat has spread {l^ns) over his heart.’ 

§ 326 . The pseudo-verbal construction with wnn .—As in the 

sentence with adverbial predicate (§118), so too in the pseudo-verbal construction 
wnnf is used to indicate future time. 

Exx. '^^n-k hr rdit dvtw nf fkw thou shalt cause 

(lit. shalt be on causing) provisions to be given to him.® 

wnn'i wdf-kw hn^f I will be judged together with him.® 

wnn ms nty im fhf{yu) m wii nay, but he who is 
yonder shall stand in the bark (of the sun-god).’“ 

In similar examples with past meaning it is to be presumed that the &dmf 
form of wnn (if such it be, rather than idm-nf § 413) possesses an implication of 
continuity. 

Exx. wnnf wfr{w) behold, he was fled.’’ 

wnn'i wf’kwi to me belonged the universe 
(when) I was alone.’® Wnn-i here introduces a virtual clause of time (§ 212). 


Adm. p. 105. 


* Sk. S. 89. 


' ^z. 57 , 3*. 


• Peas. R I. Sim. 
Westc. 6, 5 in the 
answer to a question. 


Eb. loi, 21. Sim. 
Urk. V. 53, 1-2, qu. 
§326. 


® Peas. B I, 83. 
Sim. Urk. iv. 225,13, 

qn. 5 253; 650* 5 » q«* 

§ 49a, 6; nil, 15; 
Budge, p. 152, ii. 

• Cairo 20458, b 4. 

Leb. 143-4. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 62, 6, qu, 
§365, 2; 66, 15. 17; 
518, 14; Budge, p. 
285, I. 14. 

P. Kah. 34, 20. 
Sim, Urk. v. 171, 2, 
qu. § 249; Urk. iv. 
688, 15 (with ist). 

** AZ. 54, 47. Sim. 
Lac. TR. 30, 2, in a 
main clause. 
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§326 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


» Urk. V. 53, 1-2. 
Sim. ih. 4, but with 
wn. 


* Sin. B 252-3. Sim. 
Sh. S. 136-7. 

’ Eb. 110, 5. 


^ Budge, p. 120,11. 


® Meir\\\. 

Urk. iv. 853, 12. 

® L. D. ii. 151, c. 
Sim. after ir ‘if’, ir 
wnn fhw hr ‘ if the 
blessed dead become 
blessed Cairo 34057, 
seeJEA. 32, 104. 

P. Kah. 13, 34, 
restored. Sim. with 
old perf., r wn»f mgf 
‘ that he may be vindi¬ 
cated’, PSBA. 18, 
203, 12; n mrwt wn 
m'l mn^ Urk. iv, 366, 
* 5 - 

« P. Kah. 29, 43-4. 
Sim. after w, Urk. v. 
35, II ; 2 LfteT n~mrwtj 
Peas. B I, 79-80. 


b'*' irt imt-pr n Gb it means 
that Shu was (engaged) in making a testament for Geb.* For the construction 
see above § 325. 

The pseudo-verbal construction may also, in rare cases, be employed where 
wnn itself is in the old perfective. 

Exx. wn'ki rf dwn-kwi hr ht-i now (while) I was 

stretched on my belly.’’ 

If you find it. wnn-H hr imt iwt a.nd it keeps 

on moving, lit. it being on going and coming.^ 

Or else it may be employed w'here wnn is in the infinitive. 

Ex. * 7 ”—(read tm) ski, wnn fnhw a spell for 
not perishing, but for keeping alive.'* 

So too after the participles of wnn (below § 396, 2) and after several forms 
of that verb to be discussed later (§§ 470-1). 

These combinations with different forms of their 

explanation in the last paragraph of § 118, where the very restricted employment 
of iw was remarked upon, and where wmi was regarded as supplying its missing 
parts. From this point of view wnn'f hr bdm is simply the future tense of hv-f 
hr idm, and wn-ki rf dwn-kwi simply the old perfective form of iw-i dwn-kwi. On 
the same lines we might expect to find wn-f hr idm after the particle 

ih, as object of rdi, and so forth. The comparative rarity of such developments 
of the pseudo-verbal construction makes it impossible to illustrate all the varieties 
that doubtless occurred in the Middle Egyptian literature; but we may at least 
quote some examples with the idm-f form of wnn after prepositions. In agree¬ 
ment with the rules already laid down (§§ 107; 157, i), the form wnn-f 

either marks simple futurity or else lays stress on the duration of the act in 
question, whereas wn-f is without reference to any particular time and lays 
no stress on duration. 

Exx. ir-n-i nw, n-mrwt wnn rnw-sn mn n 

dt I made this, in order that their names might be enduring eternally.® 

iZP Tf (f^ ^ I bft "v^nn sdiwty bityimy-r mSr 
Rn-snb hr ts m mnnw Hrp-fffkkvRf-mrbrw when the royal chancellor and 
general of the army Rensonbu was commanding in the fortress ‘ Kha<kaure<-the- 
deceased-is-leader'.® 

n-i piy-i it, hft wn-f mri^w) my father 

said to me, w'hen he was ill.’ 

^'I'dw bft i'>y, 1' ki n hki hr hsl-k 

one shall do accordingly, so that the soul of the Prince may praise thee.® 
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§ 327 . m-ht * after’ with noun + old perfective.— The sentence 

with simple adverbial predicate does not appear to admit of government by 
prepositions (§ 154), but examples may be quoted where m-ht' after ’ is followed 
by noun -I- old perfective : 

di-n-{i) it imr n 'Iwni n 

Hfit m-ht 'Iw-m-itrw scnk-tii) I gave corn of Upper Egypt to Yuni and Hefat 
(names of towns), after Imiotru (another town) had been fed.^ 

raT® hr m-^t hrw swi hr nn now after (some) days had 

passed over these things.* 


§ 328 . The pseudo-verbal construction after the relative adjective 
nty. —Two cases must here be considered, namely, that in which the subject of the 
relative clause is identical with the antecedent and that in which it differs from it. 

1. When the subject of the relative clause is identical with the antecedent, 
it is latent in the relative adjective itself and requires no further expression. 

Exx. £^ 2 ^^ kt mdt like one who is thinking 
of something else, lit. who is on recalling another saying.® 

imy-r r-hnwty n kp Kki nty sb{w) r Midw the 
chamberlain of the secret apartments Keki who had been sent to MedSmdd.^ 

ihl’f nty tkn(w) n niwt rst the fields of his which 
are near to the Southern City.® 

2. Examples are rare in which the subject is different from the antecedent 
and in which, accordingly, a noun or pronoun has to be inserted after nty, though, 
from the analogy of § 200, 2, we might have expected their frequent occurrence. 


Exx. dw pf Bihw nty pt tn 

rhfL'ti hrf^s for that mountain of Bakhu on which this heaven rests, 

E*; 4,//^ mt « lywyn 

r-s, nn Irt bbyt n ni n hrdw what is this purpose for which (lit. this which .... as 
regards it) we have come, without doing wonders for the children ? ® 

See also the examples below § 333, and one which is negatived in § 334. 

Obs. Late Egyptian can use the pseudo-verbal construction with hv after the 
relative adjective; see below § 468, 4. 


§ 329 . Subject + old perfective after 21 titt and —This 

construction is common after ntt, both as ‘ that ’ and also when it is preceded by 
a preposition; see §§ 187. 223. 

Exx. This despatch is brought ntt 

hm't (r«^, wdi, snb) ^fw m n-sw-bit to let thee know that My Majesty (I. p. h.) is 
arisen as king of Upper and Lower Egypt.’' 
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' Cairo 20001. Sim. 
JEA. 16, 195, 6-7; 
Sethe, Spruche^ 24*, 
6(J6). 

* fVesU. 12, 9. Sim. 
id. 3, 10. 17; 7, II. 
Once with ir 
Ann. 42, 19, 25. 


* Ed. 102, 16. Sim. 
id. 32, 21 ; iVesic. 10, 
4; P. Kah. 22, 13; 

iv. 690, 4 ; 1023, 
12. 

* P. Boul. xviii, 6. 
Sim. Pt. 389. 

® Urk. iv. mo. 
Sim. id. 649, 16 ; Led. 
47. 49; P. Kah. 16, 
32 ; Hearst 6, 5-6; 
Cairo 20003, i; 20537, 
4 - 


Sethe, 
44*, 8 (Aa). 


® HVj/c. II, 10-12. 
Sim. Urk, iv. 1093, 
12, doabtfal. 


^ Urk. iv. 80 = 81, 
6. Sim. id. 81, 3. 
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§ 329 


1 37,15-16. 
Sim. tb. 27, 8. Sim. 
with vi^-ntt, ib.2%f 41. 

2 F, Kah, 30, 28. 
Sim. with sw, 3rd 
pers. m. sing. Urk. 
iv. 75 i» 15 - 

^ ^ V. 60, 9. 
Sim. Lac. 7 A. 23, 
17 ; with F, 

Kah. 11,19, qu. § 223. 
Sim. 3rd pers. 

f. sing , after ntt for 
n-ntt^ Sin. 13 76. 

^ Louvre C 10. 


® Faheri 3. 


^ T. Cam. 5. Sim. 
43» 28,41 37» ^9> 
Day. Ken. 42. 

D.elB. 155. Sim. 
69, 28, 10. 

** Faheri 3. 


* Faheri 3. 


B 248-9. Sim. 
Fr. 2, 4. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 
It is a communication to (my) lord 

nb n nb (rnb, wii, snb) rd wdi to the effect that all the affairs of (my) lord (1. p. h.) 
are safe and prosperous.^ 

It is a communication —QnJfP® spr-kwl r 

dmi n Hwt-Pds to the effect that I have arrived at the town of Ha-pedes.^ 

rnwtn because I know your 

names.® 

Similarly, but much more rarely, after wnt. 

Ex. uid-k n Hr wnt wi H-kwi m 

mir ^rw-f thon shall say to Horus that I was rejoiced at his triumph, lit. at his- 
voice-becomes-true.* 

Note in the above examples the characteristic use of the dependent 
pronouns. Instead of these the suffix-pronouns are apt to appear for the 2nd 
and 3rd sing. masc.; see above § 223, end. 

§ 330 . The pseudo-verbal construction after the pronominal 
compounds tw*i etc. —Evidence has been quoted in § 223 suggesting that 
the pronominal compounds of § 124 originated in the fusion of the final t of ntt 
with the dependent pronouns or suffix-like pronouns found following that word. 
Hence it is not surprising to encounter, from Dyn. XVII onwards, examples of 
the pseudo-verbal construction after the pronominal compounds. 

Exx. ^T twtw hr is-n nt Imt one is hurrying us in (our) 

going.® 

kb-wyn hr trn Kmt we are undisturbed in 
possession of (lit. cool under) our (part of) Egypt.® 

‘^dyk. sw hpriyj) that which thou wouldst pray for, it 

has happened.'' 

nfr-tl wrt it (the field) is very good.® 

n/r{w), twtw kbw, m n ihw hr iih the day is 
fine, one is cool, the oxen are drawing (the plough).® 

§ 331 . The pseudo-verbal construction with m-i-infinitive. —As 

noted already in § 304, 2, ^ -I- infinitive is used with verbs of motion as an 

occasional substitute for hr -I- infinitive; possibly the former lays more emphasis 
than the latter on the gradual, drawn out, character of the movement. 

The constructions employed with this form of predicate differ in no way 
from those employed with -f infinitive. It suffices, therefore, to give examples. 

Exx. s 10 m iwt, s 10 m tmt hr stri r fh 

ten men came and ten men went (lit. were in coming .... in going), conducting 
me to the palace.'® See § 322 for the absence of an introductory word before the 
subject. 
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A gnt'n-i hfm pw iwf m lit I found it was a 
serpent which was coming, lit. it was in coming.* Cf. § 323 for iw. 

mt wi m hit r Kmt, behold, I am going down to 

Egypt.* For mt cf. § 324. 

" ipy « hwt-ntr tn nty m r^r m ibd 

the first phyle of the priesthood of this temple which is entering upon its monthly 
duties, lit. is in rising in the month.* For the relative adj. cf. § 328. 

It is a communication r-ntt nb {cn^, wdi, snb) m ^ntyt 

to the effect that (my) lord ( 1 . p. h.) is sailing south.* For r-ntt cf. § 329. 

Possibly in all the three last examples, and certainly in the first of them, the 
action referred to lay in the future, not in the present. So too in English we 
say ‘ he is going down ’ for ‘ he is about to go down ’. 


^ Sh. S. 61-3. Sim. 
P. Kah, 33, 33-4; 
Urk. iv. 7 i I* 

* Peas. R 3-3. Sim. 
P. Bold, xviii. 33. 


» AZ. 37,97. Sim. 
ntyw m Urk. iv. 
I JO, 13 ; 1083, 5. 14. 


* P. Kah. 35, 
l^ntyt completed. 


36, 


§ 332 . The pseudo-verbal construction with r-i- infinitive.— This 
construction is often used to express future action, whether simply or as 
conditioned by the speaker’s will; in other words, it corresponds alike to English 
‘will’ and to English ‘shall’. One may compare the construction with the r of 
futurity discussed above in § 122. 

Exx. ib » hm-k r kbb n mu the heart of Thy 

Majesty will be refreshed at seeing.® 

iw dpt r lit m knw a ship will come from home.® 

j(i iws r mst ze/^she will give birth late.* 

iw'tw r int st rpr-hd it shall be inquired about (lit. one 
shall inquire about it) at the Treasury.® Note that the use of iw-tw provides the 
passive of this construction. 

^ behold, I will take 

away thy ass, peasant* For mk see § 324. 

The above examples show that the various modes of introducing the subject 
found with + infinitive here repeat themselves. For an example after the 
particle -h suffix see § 241. The construction iwf r idm is particularly 

common, and has survived into Coptic as a specific future tense. One even finds 
wnnf r § 4 '*^, though this involves a tautologous insistence on the notion of futurity. 

Ex. wnn nb (c«^, w 4 i, snb) r irt hrw ry (my) lord 

(1. p. h.) shall spend a day here.*® 

The construction wnnf r idm occurs also after ir ‘ if’,*®* but in this case it is 
simply a substitute for iwfr i 4 m, according to the rule given in § 150. 

Ex. {[•=■• p^ ir wnnf r rdlt st if he will give it.** 

In one example wnt may similarly be taken as the equivalent of ntt iw : 

4 d-n-sn wnt sn r Mt tpw they said they would 
destroy heads.*** For the dependent pronoun after wnt see § 187. 


® Westc. 5,4. Sim./*. 
Pet. 1116 B, 35. 61-3. 
After r-nttt AZ. 59, 
24 (1. !)• 

® Sh. S. 119-30. 
Sim. P. Pet. 1116 B, 
63. 68 ; Pt. 407 ; Sin. 
B 203. 234; /Voj. Bi, 
281; Westc. 9, lo-ii. 

P. Kah. 6, 14. 
Sim. Sin. B 71. 

® Urk. iv. 694. Sim. 
* shall*; ib. 1033, 15 ; 
P. Kah. 13, 37; Cairo 
20003, 4, 


* Peas. B I, 11. 
Sim. ib. 13; 313-4; 
Sh. S. 117. 167 ; Th. 
T.S. ii. II. 


w P. Kah. 33, 8. 

Cf. too with hr 
p. 350, n. 6 . 

» P. Kah. 36, 13. 
Nofru 33. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


' Kept, 8, 7-8. Sim. 
P.Kah. 6, 13 . 16; 26, 
2, qu. § 298; Westc. 
9, 24. 


2 T, Cam. 4. 


^ Pet. iii6b, 
57-8. Cf. Khind 73, 
qu. §502. 


^ /V/. 1116 B, 39. 

Sim. ih. 66; Pt, 82 ; 
Sail. ii. 4, 6, var. in 
ostracon formerly be¬ 
longing to M. Naville. 

® P. Kah. 3 2, 5. 
Sim. Adm. 4, 7. 


® Amrah 29, 5. 


5 ^. 6’. 74-5, with 
a faulty sign omitted. 

» P.Pet. 1116 A, 48. 
Sim. Leb. 126. 


'•* Urk. iv. 1109. 


Peas. B J, 293. 


Note the use with the relative adjective n/ji; cf. § 328. 

Ex. siim-irf nb nly r htp n-f 

as to every king and every potentate who shall forgive him.^ 

An isolated example shows the pronominal compound tivl (§§ 124. 330) as 
subject: 

r thn hnc-f sd-i ht-f I will engage with 

him that I may cleave open his belly.^ 

Another example illustrates the use of pw described in § 325 : 

—In' P"^ ^ 's (the case that) a king will come 

belonging to the south.® 

§ 333 . The construction iw r idm.—\n a few passages the 

indefinite pronoun tw (§ 47) is unexpectedly found as subject without support 
from a preceding particle or auxiliary verb. 

Ex. ^ ^sp nw ^hi one shall take weapons of 

warfare.* 

This construction is found also after the relative adjective nty. 

Exx. ir-tw m ntt tw r wd nf one. shall do according as one 

shall command him.® 

M rgmtfm-hn 

m n wdw as for everyone whom one shall find within the stelae.® 

In the last example the position of tw before nb is noteworthy; compare 
§ 375, Obs. 

§ 334 . Negation of the pseudo-verbal construction. —Lastly, we 
have to consider how the pseudo-verbal construction could be negated. Examples 
are rare; a few cases occur where is followed by a dependent pronoun, 

once in a relative clause with nty. 

Exx. mi wi hr sdm st I do not hear it.’ 

f. ZZ nn st it} ivk it is not profitable to thee.® 

Writings ^ 'idy nn st hbs such as (lit. as which they) are 

not clothed, i. e. provided with official seals or dockets.® 

Compare with the second of the above examples the following: 
nn i}} ti’k it is not profitable to thee.*® 

Here we have possibly an ellipse of the pronoun st, but it is also conceivable 
that this is an instance of nn with future meaning before the Mmf followed by 
a dative (cf. § 144, 2), in imitation of the construction of adjective + dative (§141); 
the meaning would then be ‘ it will not profit thee ’. 

As a rule, the meaning conveyed by the pseudo-verbal construction is 
negated in a quite different form. We have seen (§ 105, 3) that « sdm-nf 
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is the natural medium employed for denying the occurrence of an action 
throughout the course of a more or less prolonged period; as such, it is clearly 
the most appropriate negative counterpart of the old perfective with its implica¬ 
tions of permanence and stability;^ n idm'wf also serves to negate -H infinitive 
when this chances to describe a continued or repeated action.® The negation of 
the construction with r-l-infinitive is, of course, nn idmf 105, 2).® It 

is only in Late Egyptian that nn can stand before iwf r idm ; one instance 
falling within our period is quoted below, § 468, 4. 


' Ejul. in $ 418. 

* See the first ex. 
in $ 324; Also Adm. 
p. 107. 

* Exx./*./V/. iii6b, 
41. 42 ; A'opt. 8, 8. 


VOCAB 

fwn be rapacious. 

fd, var. rd, be in good condi¬ 
tion, safe. 

wdi be whole, sound, pro¬ 
sperous. Caus. swdi make pro¬ 
sperous ; swdi lb see § 225. 

mfr be fortunate, happy. 

/vwvwv n 

1 nds be poor; of eyes, dim. 

hrw be satisfied, quiet. 
htp pardon, n someone. 

P£(]^ smi report, announce, 
n (caus.) retire: rest. 

I AWVW\ ' ' 


0 \\ I I 

/vwww 


U L A R Y 

^ ^ 

place; also forms abstracts, 
as bw nfr good ; bw bin, evil. 

n}}tw hostages, securities. 

^ I ^ garden. 

^ I ^ ^ ^ Si body (of men); corps ; regi¬ 
ment. 

morning; also ';^^0 dwi (m.). 

^ dpt taste (noun). 

^ Gblyw Coptus, a town in 
Upper Egypt. 


EXERCISE XXIII 

(a) Reading lesson : extract from the archives of the temple of Illahun, dating 
from the ninth year of Sesostris III} The headings here underlined are written 
in red in the original. 

)(I IBn__ Ipy n wnwt hwt-ntr tn, 

Q\\.Kf nty m fhc m ibd. 

ddt'n'sn (§ 382) pw: 

* P.Perl. 10003 A ii. 16-19, published MOller, Hieratische Lesestucke, i. p. 18. 
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Exerc. XXIII 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


ra 


‘Ml 


m 


II 11 

I I I 


0^1 Ti^ 


"10 


n 


10 




L _] 


A)(,#I^^T10 


/i/w-^ nb wdi, 
isp-n-n hnw nb n hwt-ntr^ 
ht nbt nt hwt-ntr cd wd^, 

m-r s/ ^-nw n wnwt hwt-ntr tn, 
nty m smnt m dd, 
iw hwt-ntr mcrt in bw 7 ib nfr. 


^ The formula generally used by officials in reporting to their superiors. It is doubtless tlie * overseer of the 
temple’ {imy-r hwt-ntr) who is here addressed. ^ Partly destroyed. 


‘ Report of the first phyle (i. e. company) of the priesthood of this temple 
which is entering upon (lit. rising up in) the moiith(ly duties). What they said 
was ; All thy business is safe and sound. We have received all the property of 
the temple—everything belonging to the temple being safe and sound—from 
the fourth phyle of the priesthood of this temple which is retiring from the 
month(ly duties). The temple is fortunate in all prosperity.’ 


{b) Translate into English : 


m /WVVWS 


/vwwv\ , 

1 1 I I 


Cil I I I o 


AWNMA J A 

1 ^ 


/www\ ryi I 




w (!?: 


( 3 ) ? 


ID Ji ^ 

hh: 

( 4 ) 


l ^ I 






V( 3 ^-- 








A I 


I 


A^WWV 

© 


f¥ 

( 7 ) 


w 


( 5 ) ^,“^111 




rz 


■O’ i; 

/V^W IS \ I I . 

J\ 




I Jj I 1 




^ From the Annals of Tuthmosis Til; ft nty nb is Late Egyptian for nty nb. 


A 


(c) Write in hieroglyphs ; 

(i) Now after three days had passed over this, His Majesty sailed southward, 
his heart rejoicing (yw, lit. expanded). (2) A remedy for (lit. of) every limb 
which is ill. (3) Behold, I am come to you. (4) She was silent at that moment, 
for {hr-nil) she knew that the slave was there. (5) As to every prince {hity-f) 
who shall petition (lit. approach) the lord (1. p. h.) to pardon him, his property 
shall be taken from him. (6) Thou shalt be seated beneath the trees of thy 
garden. (7) How unhappy (ksn) is old age! All taste is gone. The mouth 
is silent and does not speak. (8) Whoever comes to us, he shall be listened to. 
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THE IMPERATIVE § 335 


LESSON XXIV 

THE IMPERATIVE 

§ 336 . As in other languages, the imperative ‘ expresses a command or 
exhortation addressed directly to one or more persons. It is thus implicitly in 
the and person. In M. E. no difference of form is visible for masc. and fem.^* 

The singular has no flexional ending, exx. sdm ‘ hear ’, in ‘ bring ’. 

The plural had originally the ending i, and some rare Middle Egyptian 
instances may be quoted where this i has coalesced with a preceding radical i to 
formjK, as in wy (from mi-i), ‘come’,^ (from rmi-t) ‘weep 

ye’.* The same endingjy is found once, at least, with a strong verb, ex. 
ilhy ‘ drag ye The later ending seems to be w, but examples where this is 
written out are sq rare as to be not beyond suspicion; so ddw ‘say’,® 

As a rule the plural imperative presents the same appear¬ 
ance as the singular, exx. PP j"jf ssnb ‘preserve’,’ ir ‘make’,® but it is by no 
means unusual to find the plural determinative mi, I, exx. wd}(yJ) 

‘ proceed P|^^j sh}(yd) ‘ remember ’; ‘ give 

§ 336 . Forms from the mutable verbs. —A final semi vowel is never 
shown and gemination is also unusual. The forms quoted below are singulars, 
unless otherwise stated. 

2 aegem. mi ‘ see ’; but also w//,** as regularly in O.K. 

jae inf. (]—a if ‘ wash ’; ’* h‘n ' row ‘ Make ’, ‘ do ’ has ^ ?r.’® 

In l);3“A is ‘go’, ‘hie thee’,'® the i is the prothetic i discussed in § 272; the 
verb-stem is uncertain, but doubtless began with s. (Note that in Old Egryptian 
the prothetic i is often found with imperatives of the 2 -lit. class;Middle 
Egyptian examples are irf}, ‘ inquire’'® and ims ‘bring’.'®) For the 

rather rare plurals in^ see § 335. 

/j.ae inf. ff|^^ msd ‘ spurn ’.** 

anom. Imperatives from the stems {r)di ‘ give ’ and ii, iw ‘ come ’ are un¬ 
common, exx. i—n dif plur. *— dy^'^ S ‘place’; ii ‘come’.*® 

Ordinarily they are replaced by imperatives from other stems, as follows:— 

imi ‘give’, ‘place’ is written with a determinative a-a,*® sometimes 
differing from *-0, but often identical with the latter. In early hieratic no 
distinction is made between o-ji and —j, and scholars conventionally use —a in 
transcribing from hieratic, thus 1).=^*® or Also in hieroglyphic texts 

—1 for fl-o is not rare, exx. The hieroglyphic variant 

(Dyn. XVI 11 )*® is due to an ancient misinterpretation of hieratic -<= as 
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1 See Verbum ii. 
$§492 foil. Also AZ. 
3L 42- 

But Copt, has m. 
amou^ f. ami ‘ come’; 
f. see too Orb, 5,1. 

* Lac. TR. 19, 36; 
Th. T. S. ii. 7. 33. 

^ Adm, 10, 3. Sim. 
Hf/, P. Pet, 1116 B, 
61; hry^ Stockholm 
55. 13; dgy, Siut 3, 
43; dy, AZ. 58, 18*. 

^ Urk, iv. 1023, 16. 
6 BH, i. 8, 5. 

® Adm. 10, 3. 

/ Th, T, S, ii. II. 
Sim. Pr. 3, 5; Sinai 
90,19; Lac. TR. 78, 
5. 19 ; Urk. iv. 656, 2. 

® Shit 5, 46. 

® Sin, B 283, Sim, 
U?'h,iy, 100,16—101, 
6; 656, i; 753,9-12. 

Adm. II, 3. 4. 6. 

Stockholm 55, 
13- 

.SA 6*. 179; Lac. 
TR. 18, 17; 19, 36; 
Urk. iv. 1087, 4. 

*2 Peas, B 1, 247. 

13 Sh, S. 13. 

1^ Westc. 6. 6. 

1® Peas. R 52 ; B i, 
68. 81; Sin. B 188. 
i« See AZ. 48, 41-2. 
i"^ A different view', 
Erm. Gramm? § 381, 
n. 2. 

'* ^2.. 57,104. 

1® Meir i. lo. 

20 Pr. I, 4. 

21 Rhindj no. 41 ; 
Pt. 250. 

« AZ. 58, 18*. 

22* Coffins. L I, 185. 
188. 

» Peas. B I, 67; 
£b. 2, 2; 60, I7“*9. 
** Urk. iv. 651, 7. 9. 
*® An early example 
of the sign, Ptah, (E. 
R.A.), 32 (Dyn, V). 

*• Sin. B 73. 125. 
257 » Sh. S, I 3 » 

^ Sin. R. 103; Peas. 
R 111; Leb. i4§. 

2® Meir iii. 23. 

2» Kopt. 8, 5 ; Urk. 
iv. 654, 16. 17. 

Budge, p. 126,4. 
Sim, Urk. iv. 20, ii. 
15; 101, 4. 6. 
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§ 336 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


^ Metr i. lo. Sim. 
Th. T. S. ii. 22. 

2 Sin. Bi6o; P. 
Kah. 32, 17; M. u.K. 
2,9. 

® Urk. iv. 1075, 10. 
Sim. Th. T. S. ii. 7. 

^ Erm. Hymn. 13, 
4. Sim. 12, 2. 3. 4. 

® Puy. 57; Mar. 
Abyd. i. 26, g; 33; 
39 . a- 


® /’i?fl5.R48; Westc. 
4, 6. 23 ; 8, 9. 


^ R 47-8. 

Sim. Sin. B 73-4; 
274-5; Sh. S. 13; 
Peas. B I, 67-9. 

® Cairo 20538, ii. 
c 10. Sim. Urk. iv. 
20, 9-16 ; 100,16-7. 


® Lac. TR. 17, 15. 
Sim. Meir i. 10, reg. 
3 (iry-k) ; Sin. B199 
{iwi>k). 


Peas. B 2, 133. 
Sim. ib. B I, 213. 

Sin. B 282. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 660, 9. 

^2 Paheri 3; Rekh. 
13; plur. ts{w) tn^ 
Paheri 3. 

** Cf. hr tS‘n ‘is 
hurrying us Paheri 
qu. § 330* 


Westc. 5, 2-3. 
Sim. Sin. B 188. 190; 
Pt. 233 ; see GUNN, 
Stud. p. 74. For the 
employment in this 
use of the adverb ny 
(§ 205, instead of 
n'in JEA. 38,18, 
n. 6; sim. probably 
n{y), P. Hek. ii. 32. 


It is from inti ‘give’ that a-o has been borrowed as a biliteral sign for 

mi (also for initial m, § 41), chiefly introduced by m as with the variants 

^; so in the imperative mi ‘ come ’ next to be treated. 

^(jji mi^ ‘come’ is more often written both in hieratic* and in 

hieroglyphic.* For a writing ^ m_y of the plural see above § 335. 

A similarly written word ^ m (Coptic 00) means ‘ take ’, and occurs rarely 
in ancient religious texts; ex. nt n-k irty-k ‘ take to thyself thy eyes 

Since this m is always accompanied by a dative, use is occasionally made of the 
sign <— mn, ex. mn n-k for m n-k-,^ this graphic peculiarity is similar to 

the writing of ni^yYsw ‘ he belongs to ’ with see above § 114, 2. 

The negative verb forms an imperative which is dealt with 

below in § 340. 

For ‘ bring ’ .2 in^ is common. 

§ 337. Use of the imperative. —The independent use is quite common. 

Exx. is in n-i ifd m pr-l go fetch me a cloth 

from my house.'' 

dw}{w) nsw N-mri-Rc praise ye king NemaCre<.® 

An imperative is often followed by a 'sdm-f form continuing and elaborating 
the command. 

Ex. 1 ir-tn mkt-f come, ye gods, and give 

him protection, lit. make his protection.® 

In such cases it is impossible to decide whether the sdm-f form should be 
classified as expressing an exhortation (§ 40, 2) or as introducing a clause of 
purpose (§§ 40, 1; 219). 

Often some adjunct is added to reinforce the meaning of the imperative. 
I. This adjunct may be a dependent pronoun. 

Exx. tv(R tw ds-k give judgment thou thyself.'® 

tttdiiw) tn r c-hnwti proceed ye to the hall of audience.'' 

For other examples see below under 3 and § 338, 3. In the common 
is tw ‘haste thee’,'* ts is probably transitive'* and tw, accordingly, 
direct object. 

2. Or again liveliness may be imparted to the imperative by adding a 
reflexive dative. 

Ex. ^ 

equip for thyself a bark with all the fair ones of the Residence.'^ 

3. Commoner than either of these modes of reinforcement is the use of r + 
suffix explained in § 252, 2, or else the employment of the related particle irf 
(§ 252, 3). A few typical examples are quoted again here. 
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THE IMPERATIVE 

Exx. Si r'k tarry thou.* 

I I ir-tn Hr, ntrw behold ye Homs, ye gods.'* 
sdmiw) irf in hearken ye.® 

In the last instance the particle irf is accompanied by the dependent 
pronoun tn, this being used in the manner described above under i. 

4. The rather rare particle ^ m[y) ‘pray’ is similarly used with imperatives; 
examples have been quoted in § 250. 

§ 338 . Special uses of the imperative.— I. The imperative ^ ir 
‘ make ’ is occasionally used with an infinitive as a periphrasis for the simple 
imperative. So with a verb of motion. 

Ex. ii' n-k iwt r Kmt return thou (lit. make for thyself 

coming) to Egypt.^ 

A technical term in Egyptian mathematics was wih-tp m X 

‘ multiply X ’ {n times), doubtless literally ‘ bow the head at ’ (or ‘ over ’); instead 
of this imperative® is rarely found ir wik-tp m X with the same 

meaning.® 

The negation of this form of periphrasis is m ir, for the use of which 
see § 340, 2. 

2. To express the equivalent of an imperative for the 3rd person, 

imi ‘give’, ‘cause’ is employed, with following §dmf form as after {r)di. 
Compare in English ‘ let him hear ’. 

Exx. hi nf, imi rf^f rn-k go to him, let him learn thy 

name, lit. cause that he learn thy name.'* 

our mighty lord hearken to us.® 
dhn-t(p)f m ti it let him be appointed at this 

moment, i. e. at once.® 

To negative this construction use is made of m rdi ‘ let not’, see below 

§ 340, 3 - 

3. It is appropriate here to discuss some phrases for ‘beware lest’. The 

commonest is siw, var. ‘ beware ’, lit. ‘ guard ’, followed by the 

tdmf form. 

Exx. ^'f beware lest he say his plan.*® 

siw dd'tn beware lest ye say.** 

SiW is always regarded as an imperative, probably rightly, although the 
presence of the final radical -w does not altogether favour this view.*® The 
imperative from this verb is perhaps also to be seen in ^ sit^^ of which one 

variant is ^hit ‘ fight’,** in case these writings are to be analysed as si tw 

and chi tw, i.e. imperative + dependent pronoun (§ 337, i), respectively; such writings 
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* P. Kah. 3, 30. 

* Lac. TR, 18,17. 

* Urk. iv. 367, 13. 


* Sin. B 188. 


® Rhindf nos. ai. 
26. 43- 57- 
® Rhindf no. 43. 
More often ir-hr-k 
(§431, i) ib. 

45- 46. 50* 59* 


Sin. B 73-4* Sim. 
ib. B 135. 

* ^7r^. iv. 654. Sim. 
ib. 551, 7. 9. 


» P. Kah. II, 19. 
Sim. Kopt. 8, 5-6; 
WesU. 8, 3. 


Pt. 419. Sim. ib. 
438 \ Pr. 2, 2 \ Peas. 
B I, 145; Z’. Kah. 39, 
17 ; Sint I, 370. 

“ Urk. iv. 365. Sim. 
Pt. 223; Eb. 95, 13. 

^2 For siw as an 
imperative meaning 
^guard* see Mill, i, 5, 
qU. § 212. 

Pt. 300. 

Pt. 300. Sim. ib. 
149. 281. 
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^ Urk, iv. 752, 12. 

® P/. 157 { = 
149); 611. 

* P (, 154. 260. 281. 
300; P , Pet . 1116 A, 
122; without gemina¬ 
tion, ib. 48. 

< M . u . K , 3, 7 foil. 
» M . u . K . 8, 6-9. 

® Pt . 154. 260. 300. 

P . Pet . 1116 A, 
4S. 

* Pt . 149. 281. 475. 

® Pt 157. 611. Sim, 
P.Kah. 3, 32. Allen 
{AJSL. 44, 132) re¬ 
gards m in both cases 
as prep. A possible ex. 
of after sfw 

tw, Pt. 613-3. 

Sh. S. 179. Sim. 
2nd pers., ib. 13 ; Pt. 
299. 

Sin. B 256-7. Sim. 
Pr. 2, 5. 


** i7i.5. III. Sim. 
Pt. 169. 476. 


Peas. B I, 152. 
Sim. Pt. 389; Urk. 
iv. 1090, 9; 1091, 2. 

Pt. 486. Sim. ib. 
477 - 


Pt. 76. Sim. ib, 
489-90. A very 
exceptional instance 
Peas. B I, 222. 

Pt. 52. Sim, ib. 
374 ;Pr. 2,1; plural, 
Urk. iv. 753, 9. 


Paheri 3. Sim. 
ib. 7 ; Th. T, S. iii. 
.^ 3 - 

'® Urk. iv. 650 
(slightly restored). 
Sim. ib. 1107, 3. 7. 
14; Peas. B I, 222. 
234. 

Urk. iv. 1070, 4. 
Sim. ib. 1070, 7; 

1107, 13; iiio, 6. 


would, of course, be very abnormal, but the explanation is supported by the fact 
that (pluf-)* tw are actually found.® On the 

other hand, sit might be interpreted as si-t{^, 2nd sing, of the old perfective, 
the construction being that of § 313. In Dyn. XVIII sii-ti occurs 

for ‘ beware ’ in a number of places,® and can be nothing but the old perfective; 
for the unusual gemination see above § 310, end. 

As to the construction of these various phrases, siw alone seems to be 
followed by idmf, which is sometimes replaced by a noun* or an infinitive.® 
After Sit, rkit and sirti we find either ^ ^r + a noun® (or infinitive’) or else the 
vetitive m ‘ do not ’ (§ 340).® After tw the vetitive m is found.® 

§ 339 . Object of the imperative. —Like all other parts of the verb 
except the infinitive (§ 300), the imperative takes the dependent pronoun as its 
object, when the object is pronominal. 

Exx. tni wi see (thou) me.’® ^ raise him.” 

§ 340 . Negation of the imperative. —i. In order to effect the negation 
of the imperative use is made of ^ ni, the imperative of the verb "f 
(§ 342). This is followed by a special verb-form to be discussed hereafter (§ 341), 
to which the name negatival complement will be given. 

Exx. m snd do not fear.’® 

flA'T’ w rdi kt m st kt do not put one thing in the place of 

another.’® 

m ir sw r tkn im-k do not make him an intimate, lit. 
into one-who-draws-nigh to thee.’* 

When the verb thus negated is an adjective-verb, a noun followed by the suffix 
of the 2nd pers. is apt to be added with the meaning of the Latin accusative of 
respect. See above § 88, 2, and further below §§ 343 Obs. ; 345. 

Exx. r-fXtX. not thy heart be angry against him, lit. 

be not angry as to thy heart.’® 

^ b'*' be puffed up (lit. great as to thy 

heart) on account of thy knowledge.’® 

2. From Dyn. XVIII onward the vernacular replaced the simple vetitive 

m by m ir ‘ do not make ’, to which the infinitive was added as object. 

A few examples may be found already in texts of the Tuthmoside period. 

Ex. m ir snd do not fear.” 

3. The negation of the construction imi idmf'XeX. him hear’ (§ 338, 2) is 

m rdi Idm-f ‘ do not cause {or allow) that he hear 

Exx. b*' ^tn Pf tti let us not go 

upon that difficult road.’® 

^ ^di sdm-tw H'su let them not be listened to.’® 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR §341 


THE NEGATIVAL COMPLEMENT 

§ 341 . The special verb-form ^ used after the vetitive ^ w ‘do not’ {§ 340, i) 
will be called the negatival complement, since it is only employed after 
this and the other parts of what we shall term ‘ the negative verb ’ (below 
§§ 342-350). Hitherto it has been known, less suitably, as the ‘ predicative ’ form. 

The principal characteristic of the negatival complement is the ending \ w, 
which, however, more often than not is left unwritten. Gemination appears in 
the case of the 2 ae gem. verbs, but not elsewhere; the ^ae inf. display some 
curious full writings retaining the final radical. The details are as follows: 

2 -lit. Exx. id ‘ be angry ’; ^ 2 mh ‘ fill ’, ‘ be full ’.® With w, ex. 

ydw ‘ be eager 

j-lit. Exx. wlb ‘answer’;® p j” snb ‘be in health’.® With w, exx. 

mifw ‘ be right’; ’’ iwnv ‘ importune ’.* 

2 ae gem. With gemination, exx. * destroy ’; ® '='^^ 11 . be 

hot ’.^® From wnn is found ma.^^ 

^ae inf. Without gemination and without final radical, exx. fi ‘ lift 

humble’.** Showing w, exx. hm ‘fall’; *® 

stw ‘pierce’.*® ‘Make’ yields the form irp and ‘seize’ both itw^^ 

and */.*® 

cans. 2-lit. Exx. sfrw ‘ cause to go up ’; '■*® p sw^w ‘ make dark.** 

cans. ylit. Exx. p.^<=» sfipr ‘ create ’; ** P shdnw ‘ make wrathful ’.** 
^ae inf. With final w or i {y), as well as the ending w, exx. 
m{w)dww ‘speak’,** m{yu)dyw,^^ as well as m{w)dw;^^ 

bigyw ‘be weary’.*’ Other verbs seeming to belong to this class are 
tiwyw ‘rob’** and siwyw^^ ‘proclaim’, var. P^^^ «w.®® 

anom. ‘ Give ’ shows ^ rdi.^^ ‘ Come ’ has only J\\ iw.^^ ‘ Bring ’ has 

li ^ in?^ 

The negatival complement is a verb inasmuch as it may take an object 
of its own—the dependent pronoun if the object is pronominal.®* It appears 
always to have active meaning, since when such notions as ‘ untrodden ’ have to 
be expressed, it is the negative verb which is put into the passive voice, and 
not the negatival complement (§ 397, i). The syntactical relation of the negatival 
complement to the negative verb which it follows is not very clear. It will be 
seen later (§ 344) that from Dyn. XVIII onwards the infinitive is apt to be 
substituted for the negatival complement, and must have been felt as the object 
of the negative verb; hence one might argue that the negatival complement is 
likewise the direct object. There is reason to think, however, that both stems 
of the negative verb (i. e. imi and tm § 342) were originally intransitive, and if so, 
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§341 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

the negatival complement must be adverbial, not objective; for instance, 
m ‘ do not hear ’ may, at the start, have signified ‘ do not be (in) 

hearing’, ^c(m{w) being analogous to an adverbial predicate. It is possible, there¬ 
fore, in spite of certain difficulties of form, that the negatival complement is 
a survival of the 3rd pers. m. of the active old perfective (§ 311), become 
stereotyped and invariable for all persons and numbers in this particular use. 


THE NEGATIVE VERB 


' See Verbufn ii, 
§§ 1009 bis —1015. 


2 See Verbum ii. §§ 
994 bis —1009. Rea¬ 
sons for its use, Pol. 
it. § 31. 

^ Cairo 20512, b. 


* Eb, 92, 13; 93, 
14; 96, 31 . 


§ 342 . The negative words ^ nn and «, discussed in §§ 104-6 and again 
in § 235, have a very wide range of employment, which will, however, be found 
on examination to be almost confined to statements and to certain virtual 
subordinate clauses derived from these. In order to negate other kinds of clauses, 
as well as the nominal and adjectival parts of the verb (§ 297, 3), the Egyptians 
had recourse to what we shall term the negative verb. In English ‘not’ is 
a sentence-adverb, and so are the Egyptian negatives nn and n ; the peculiarity 
of the Egyptian negative verb lies in the fact that here it is the negation which is 
conjugated, and not the verb which is to be negated; it is as though in English 
we were to replace ‘ if he does not heed (pr heeds not) thy words ’ by ‘ if he nots 
heed thy words ’. 

The negative verb comprises forms from two stems, namely imi and tm. 
The verb-stem is employed only in the idni'f form with 

hortative or optative meaning, and in the imperative, where, as we have seen, 
it is shortened to ^ w (§ 336, end). The original meaning of the stem is 
unknown, but it may be conjectured from its analogy to tm and from its 
construction to have signified ‘ not be ’. 

The 2-lit. verb tm^ varr. very rarely has a much 

wider use (§§ 346-350). It is an interesting fact that the cases where tm is 
employed are, in the main, those in which wnn is substituted for iw ‘ is ’, ‘ are ’, 
and those in which the adjective-verb replaces the adjective itself, as explained 
on many previous occasions (§§ 118. 143. 150. 157. 186. 326). The meaning of 
tm seems to have been ‘ be complete ’ (cf. § 317) in the sense of being ‘ finished ’; 
tmf sdm{pu) would thus mean ‘he is finished (with) hearing’, i. e. ‘he does not 
hear ’. 

Obs. In a few difficult passages tm appears to mean ‘ not exist ’ or ‘ cease 

§ 343 . The subject of the negative verb. —The negative verb has 
a subject of its own, either explicit or implicit. The subject is naturally explicit 
in the ‘ narrative ’ forms of the negative verb, like imhk idmipti) ‘ thou 

shalt not hear ’, perhaps literally ‘ thou shalt not be (in) hearing ’, and like 
tmf sdmipj) ‘ he does not hear’, lit. ‘ he is finished (with) hearing’. It 
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THE NEGATIVE VERB §343 


is implicit in the imperative m idm{w) ‘ do not (thou) hear ’ and in such 

adjectival forms as the participle Mm{w) ‘ (he who is) not hearing ’ 

(below§ 397). The infinitive tm idmiiw) ‘not to hear’ (‘to be finished 

with hearing ’) is, of course, subjectless as a rule. 

Now while the subject of the negative verb, if expressed and pronominal, 
differs in no respect from that of any other verb, a curious transposition is seen 
in the cases, which are relatively rare, where the subject is a noun. There 
seems to have been a reluctance to separate the negatival complement from the 
negative verb by any element more important than a mere suffix-pronoun. 
Consequently, when the subject is a noun, this is placed, not before, but after, the 
negatival complement. 

Exx. if nothing descends for her, 

i.e. if she does not menstruate.^ With pronom. subj. we should have ir tmfhm. 

1^^^^ tm spr bw dw r-k lest (lit. in order that not, ^m*f^ 
§40, i) evil come to thee.^ 

^ for a man not to rot in the 

necropolis.^ Title of an incantation; tm is infinitive and s subject to it according 
to the unusual construction explained in § 301. 

imip) mn rmt let not men see.^ 

Very rarely a similar transposition seems to occur even when the subject is 
a suffix. 

Ex. du'tn Wrt ye shall not sting the Great one.® 

'Imvtn dn is the usual construction, see the third example in § 345. 

Obs. This postponement of the nominal subject must not be Confused with the 
absolute use of the noun in the same position (§340, i); in w r/ ib'k *be not puffed 
up m is imperative and has the implicit subject ‘ thoulit. ‘ be not great as to thy 
heart'. The postponement occurs also when the infinitive takes the place of the 
negatival complement (§ 344), see an example § 347, %, That the word following 
the negative verb is the negatival complement and not the sdmp form, to which it 
usually bears a close resemblance, is indicated by the ending -w of hm in the first 
example above. For the difference in word-order of noun and pronoun compare in 
Egyptian dd n-k ntr beside dd-f and in French il voit cet homme beside il le voit. 


1 P. Kah. 5, 56. 58, 
zV restored. Sim. Cof- 
Jinsy B 2 L, 350. 

“ Peas. B I, 214. 
Contrast, with suffix, 
Pt. 374, qn. S 347, 4. 


* Lac. TR. 35, I. 


* Destr. 5. Sim. 
hark. 350; Lac. TR. 
73, 6. 17; AZ. 57, 
104; B. ofD. Nu, 37, 
3; 64, short 11 = long 
2 3; other exx., AZ, 6 o, 

85. 


' Lac. TR. 33, 5. 
Sim., with-( ist sing., 
ib. 73, 18. 


§ 344 . Use of the infinitive after tm. —In Late Egyptian the infinitive 

is regularly used after tm in place of the earlier negatival complement. Examples 

are found already in Dyn. XVIII and even earlier.** Kop.%, lo. 

Exx. (]<=*.. tmfirt sbiyt-k if.he 

does not carry out thy instructions.® P‘,- (L »). 

*' •' Sim. £/>■>. iv. 3a, 10: 

t>-ntr tmm l}ndf the god’s land which has never been \ 
trodden, lit. having-been-finished the treading of it.'^ The suffix as object shows ■> urk . w. 344. 
that ^nd must be infinitive (§ 300); tmm is perf. pass, participle, § 397, i. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


‘^^.110,3. Sim. 
ib. 56, 6; 79, 3-4; 
Peas. B I, 131; /V. 
99- 205. 331; Westc. 
10, 9. 16. 23. 

91, 16. Sim. 
3rdpers.,/V.453.46o. 
® 90, 4. 


^ Sim. /y, 178. 


® 6, 5. Sim. 

5, 20; B I, 180, 
qu. § 256. 

« IVesU. II, 21-2. 


iv, 693. Sim. 
JEA. 12, PL XVII, 
below, 7-8, see Pol. 
h. 87. 


*i’*«.B74-5. With 
n iimff see Urk. iv. 
123, II. 

* Urk. iv. 519. 


Peas. B I, 30. 
Sim. Leb. 46. 


Urk. iv. 655, m 
restored. Sim.Hearst 
II, 14. 


§ 346. Use of "f imi. —Apart from its employment in the imperative 

form m, already illustrated in § 340, imi occurs only in the idmf form to express 
a negative wish or command (prohibition); for the use of §dm-f see § 40, 2. 

Exx. f) im{i)-k ir r-s thou shalt do nothing concerning it.' 

i»i{i)f hw! rsy let it not putrify at all,* 

i^i'tn bdS hrw-tn hr-s do not be downcast because of 
it. Lit. ye shall not be faint as to your faces because of it.* 

The last example shows that the same absolute use of the noun as was 
illustrated above (§ 340, i) in connection with the vetitive m, may occur also 
when the negation is the idmf form of imi.*‘ 

When the subject of imi is a noun, it is placed after the negatival com¬ 
plement, not before it; examples above § 343, end. 

§ 346. tm in main clauses. —In Egyptian main clauses the negative 

word is usually ^ nn or n, but the sdmf (or idm-nf) form of tm occurs in 
certain cases translatable in English as main clauses. 

1. In questions employing an interrogative word, though not after in. 

Exx. ^ \ tm-t hn hr m why dost thou (f.) not row ? ® 

? 1?-^" tm'tw ms in hnw hr m why, pray, have not vessels 
(with grain) been brought ? ® 

For Egyptian feeling tm-t hn in the first example was doubtless a virtual 
noun clause (§ 188), just as in the English ‘why is it that-thou-dost-not-row ?’ 

2. The following example must be similarly explained : 

^bt'sn hrwdpn r tm 

srii mdwt the number of them has not been put upon this record in order not to 
multiply words.'' Or^ that the number has not been put ... is in order not, etc. 

3. When a double negative is used for emphatic assertion; tm is here best 
translated ‘ fail ’. 

Exx. »» bwnfr n^ist wnntysy 

hr mwf he will not fail to do good to the land which will be loyal to him, lit, be 
on his water.® Nn tmf is future according to § 105, 2. 

^ tm’H'f fnw the pourer of water (at the tomb), he 
never fails to return.* For n idm-nf irrespective of time in generalizations, see 
§ 105, 3. 

4. After ‘then’, ‘therefore’ (§ 228). 

Ex. Give me my property, Q ? ^ i^ tm-i sbh then will I not 

[or so that I may not) cry out.’® 

5. After ‘ so ’, ‘ then ’ (§ 242). 

Ex. Pb ^ 

then we will not trouble about (lit. place our heart after) the rear of our army.” 
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The similarity of the uses of tm to those of wnn ‘ be mentioned above in 
§ 342, is well illustrated in the last two cases; tm-f and wnf alike found after 
and kf, neither of which could be followed by nn or iw. 


§ 347 . The i*n«/form of tm in subordinate clauses. — i. The Sdm'f 
form of tm is used in virtual noun clauses. I n § 346, i. 2 we have really clauses of the 
kind serving as subject. They may also serve as the object of certain verbs (§ 184). 

Exx. Gb, it Wsir, tm-i 

wnm hs Geb, the father of Osiris, has ordered that I should not eat excrement.^ ^ i/ari- 396-7- 


r^-n-k tm-sn sfn thou knowest they will not be mild.* 

2. Likewise, in a virtual noun clause serving as predicate oipw (§ 189, 1). 

Exx. . rfmr . tm-f 

wn T'f pw rndwf as for (the expression) ‘ his mouth is tied.’ this means 

(lit. it is) he does not open his mouth that he may speak.** In a series of glosses 
on medical phraseology, see § 189, i. 

(]-=*— ‘'^dt h}ty pw as for (the state) cmd 
of the heart, this means (lit. it is) that the heart does not speak.* Tm seems 
likely to be a idmfiorm ; for the construction see too §§ 343, Obs. ; 344. 

3. In a virtual clause of time (§212) or condition (§ 216). 

Ex. mwyt tm-s m^w another (prescription): 

to put right the water when it is not in order.* 

4. In virtual clauses of purpose (§ 219). 

Ex. ^ dhi exalt not thy heart, lest it 

(lit. that it may not) be humiliated.® 

5. After prepositions (§ 222). 

Ex. ^ ^dw silencing the loud- 

voiced so that he does not speak.® 

6. In ^/<lauses introduced by ir (§ 150). 

Ex. ^ 

hsbwt ir-}}r-k n-f spw nw wsU if he does not pass it as worms, thou shalt make 
for him medicaments for passing water.* 

It will be observed that the cases where tm’f is employed are, for the most 
part, the same as where the idm-/form of wnn or of the adjective-verb is found. 

§ 348 . Tm as neg^ation of the infinitive. —In order to negate the 
infinitive, the negative verb tm is itself put into the infinitive and followed by 
the negatival complement. 

Exx. ^^■]l‘^JPi?i wnm hs not to eat excrements. Heading of an 
incantation.® 

kt nt tm rdi rd iny m irt another (remedy) for 


• /’./V/. II16 A, 53. 
Sim. after j/w, Paris, 
outer coffin of .^,105. 


** Sm. 4, 2-3. 


® Eb. 100, 14. Sim. 
Sm. 16, 14-15. Con¬ 
trast Eb. 98, 8 (n. 10 
at top of p. 266), where 
tm is infinitive. 


^ Eb. 49, 8. Sim. 
P, Pet. 1116 A, 87. 


® Pt. 374. Sim. 
Peas. B T, 214, qu. §. 
343; Urk. 'v/, 1088,12. 


^ Siui I, 229. Sim. 
after mi^ P. mcd. Lon* 
don, 17, 2. 


’ Eb. 25, 7-8. Sim. 
P. Kah. 5, 56, qu. 
(345; 7>53: i3i35; 
Pt. 208, qu. 5344; 
Budge, p, 147, ii. 


• Lac. TR, 23, 2. 
Sim. ib. 63, I; 75, 3 ; 
P. Kah. 6, 35; Eb. 
66f 2 . 
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(ist ed., p. 265) 

® Eb, 63, 14. Sim. 
Lac. EE, 44* 

10 Eb. 98, 8. Sim. 
ib, 98, 5-6. 

^ Berlin^/, i.p. 255. 
Sim. Urk. iv. 693, 13, 
qu. § 346, 2. After w, 
/V. 65 ; after F, 
Kah, 22,6; after n~ 
mrt^ Bersh. ii. 21, 15; 
Urk, iv. 840, 5. 

2 Ft. 479. 

* § 349 of I St ed. is 
cancelled. 


not letting hair grow in the eye,® 

ifn rdi pw wnm'tw it that is the way to prevent the corn 
being eaten, lit. it is the not causing that the com be eaten.^® 

rs try m hU-sp 7 

.... r tm rdi sn sw nhsy nb the southern boundary made in year 7.so as 

not to allow any Nubian to pass it.^ 

n pi spf tm iw his time has never failed to come.® 
Tm is here direct object of pi, see § 484. As obj. after wd see Add. 

§ 360.® Tm as negation of other parts of the verb. —We shall see 
later that tm is used to negate the participles, the idmtyfy form, and the relative 
forms (§ 397), as well as the sdmtf form (§ 408). There are also isolated 
instances of tm in the tdm'f^r'f ioxm (§ 432), and possibly also in the passive §dm-f 
form (§ 424, 2). In all these cases tm itself assumes the verb-form in question, 
and is followed by the negatival complement or, much more rarely, by the 
infinitive (§ 344), 


^ See Rcc. 40, 79. 

® See below § 389, 
3 end. 

® Urk. iv. 1114, 8. 
JEA. iy. I 43 »*'- 4* 
® Urk. iv. 1107,12. 

8- AZ. 57, 5**, 
bottom. 

® See the literature 
quoted Sphinx 7, 211. 


Cairo 20003. 
Turin 1447. 

Brit. Mus. 152. 

*8 Rec, 22, 20 (Dyn. 
XXVI, archaistic). 

w Exx. Urk. i. 84, 
17; 85, 5; AZ. 42, 
7. 8. 9. 10; Weill, 
FecretSf pis. i. 2. 
After n-mrwtf F.Berl. 
8869, 3-4. After r 
(* so that not Urk, 
i. 102, 12. 13. 15. 16; 
106, 5. 


OTHER MODES OF NEGATION 

§ 351- ofr with the meaning of a negative word.* —Besides its 
senses ‘good’, ‘beautiful’, ‘happy’ the adjective n/r has sometimes the significa¬ 
tion ‘finished’, ‘at an end’;® compare the related nouns nfrw ‘lack’,® 

nfrw ‘end-room’,’^ and nfryt ‘end’® in the compound preposition 

nfryt-r ‘down to’, lit. ‘end to’ (§ 179); perhaps also | as symbol for ‘zero’.®* This 
signification gives rise to two idiomatic ways of expressing negative meaning. 

I. or 1 ^-^ nfrn ; ® for the writing of the preposition » as see above 
§ 164, but here the negative meaning has doubtless helped. The construction of 
adjectival predicates with datival n was seen always to refer to a contingent, 
accidental qualification (§ 141); so too nfr n always denies an occurrence. 

In the rather rare Middle Kingdom examples there is a doubt whether the 
following verb is an infinitive or the idm fiorm introducing a noun clause (§ 188). 

Exx. 

iw'tn r drp n-i m ntt m-f-tn ; ir nfr n wnn m-f-tn, iw-tn r dd m r-tn ye shall offer 
to me with what is in your hands; if there chance to be nothing in your hands, 
ye shall say with your mouths,*® Other examples of the same formula write 
as invariably in earlier times. To indicate the literal sense we may 
paraphrase: if at-an-end (be) to there-is (or the being) in your hand. 

gnt-n hmf nfr n irt-s m Cit lo. His Majesty had 
found that it had not been made in hard stone.*® 

Obs. This idiom was commoner and had a wider use in the Old Kingdom.*^ 
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2. nfrpw ‘ there is (are) not but with following simply ‘ not 

For pw after an adjectival predicate see § 140. 

The subject may be a noun. 

Exx. P'^ phrwt try there are no remedies for it.' Lit. 

they are at-an-end the remedies thereof. 


ir wnn nfr pw dddt nbt r-s if it be that there is 
nothing which has been said about it.* Here n/r pw dddt nbt r-s constitutes 
a virtual noun clause used as subject of wnn, see § 188. 

Or else the subject may be an infinitive. 

Ex. pT^ tks im there was not (even) the offering of 

a taper there.® 

Lastly, the bdm-fiorm may be employed as subject (§ 188), with past meaning. 


Ex. 


m n rmt .... nty nfrpwfs-tw 


n-sn m sf the people.to whom contributions were not made yesterday.^ 


^ Adm. 4, 11-12. 
Sim. Br. Thes, 1528, 
4 (original n irr). 


2 P, Kak. 22, 7. 


2 Urk. iv. 772, 6. 
Sim. Westc, ii, 23. 


* P. Boul.-x.yi\Xti%. 
See also AZ, 59, 26. 


§ 352 . wd/‘delay’, later incorrectly written wdf, is used 

in the bdm-f ioxta. after (|<=» /r ‘if’ with practically the same meaning as a negative 
word. 

The subject of wdf may be a form used as a noun clause (§ 188). 

Ex. wdf rdi-k 

nti-i bi-l Swt-i, gm-k irt Hr fhf-ti r-k if thou failest to let me see my soul and my 
shadow, thou wilt find the eye of Horus standing up against thee.® Lit. if it 
delay that thou causest, etc. 

Or else the subject of wdf may be an infinitive. 

Ex. ir hm wdf in ntiti 

dmd n N pn hrdw-f but if the joining to this N of his children be delayed, 
retarded, or waver.® In this example two almost synonymous verbs are 
co-ordinated with wdf. 

Quite unusual is the construction in 

ir wdfk m dd n-i in tw r iw pn if thou 
failest to tell me (lit. delayest in saying to me) him who brought thee to this 
island.' 


® Nav. 89, 7. Sim. 
ib, 89, 3 (so Ani); 
P. Turin 122, i. So 
too already Pyr, 1223. 


« Lac. TR, 2, 25. 
Sim. Nav. 89, 3 {Aa, 
Pi ); Adm. 10, 5. 


2 Sh. S. 70-1. 


§ 352 a. The negative word \ W.®—Much more likely to escape notice 
is this ancient and exceedingly rare word for ‘not’, which is placed after the 
sdm-f form in prohibitions. Only one example has been quoted from Middle 
Egyptian: 

tn (for tn) m st-s in r 

nhh ye shall not remove this tombstone from this its place for ever.® 


» AZ. 59, 63; 61, 
79. Possibly an enclitic 
form of the obsolete 
Hw * not ’. 


9 Cairo 20539, i. b 
20. 
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VOCABULARY 


^ ^ interpret, explain, 
nth drown. 


/yvwwv 


rk incline 

□ 


spd\>^ keen, ready; cans, sspd 
make ready, 

^ p=j sdr spend all night, lie, 

|1^ hhs be harsh, tyrannical, 
be wrathful; wrath (n,). 

(| (ithd) mourning. 

J crime, wrong. 

^ ^ balance, 

mtrza witness. 


hwrw poor man, 

Jiprw forms, stages of 
growth or development, 

^ ^ ^/vi var, ^ hr{f)-ntr necropolis. 

^ ^ peace, quiet. 

is utterance, sentence. 

dam. 

dbfw accusation, reproach. 


Oo ai 


dtdti magistrates, assessors. 

Q I x'^ ’Iwn-tnwtf Pillar-of-his- 
Mother, a name of Horus. 

Hnnno Chnum, the ram¬ 
headed god of the First Cataract. 


EXERCISE XXIV 

{a) Reading lesson; beginning of chapter ^OB of the Book of the Dead, the 
spell usually inscribed on the heart scarabs, and referring to the weighing of the 
heart before Osiris ^: 

R n tin rdit slisf ib n 

Z imy-r pr n imy-r sdd(?) Nw, nuc-j^rw, 




2 hny-rpr n imy-r sdft{?) Imn-htp, 

rf in hr{t)-ntr. 

ddf: 




ib-i 11 inwt-l {sp sti), 
kityd 11 Jtprwi, 


* From the papyrus of Nii\ the heading is an addition borrowed by us from ch. 30 A in the same papynis. 

* The name and titles of the deceased and his father are written in black for superstitious reasons. Though they arc 
part of the rubric, they are not written in red, that being the Typhonic colour and unlucky. 
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A it 


ji I I 


M rhf rim mtrw, 
m s^sf r'i m mtrw, 
m s^sf r‘i m didit, 
m ir rk’k r-i m-bih try m^U, 
ntk ki'i imy ht-i, 

Hnmw'^ swdi (§ 357 ) 


The ram-headed god of Elephantine, reputed to have fashioned mankind on a potter^s wheel. 


‘ Spell for not allowing the heart of the steward of the treasurer Nu, justified, 
son of the steward of the treasurer Amenhotpe, to create opposition against him 
in the necropolis. He says :—O my heart of my mother! O my heart of my 
mother! O my heart of my different ages (lit. my forms)! Stand not up against 
me as witness. Create not opposition against me as a witness. Create not 
opposition against me among the assessors. Do not weigh heavy (lit. make thy 
inclination) against me in presence of the keeper of the scales. Thou art my 
soul which is in my body, the Chnum who makes to prosper my limbs.’ 


(< 5 ) Translate into English : 



I 

I 

I 


□ 

I c:::^ 



AAAAiWS 

I I 







1 ^^ 

I 

II I I 


\ 




»■—Iifl /vwww 


MVWA 


/wwwv 






I ^1 I I 


( 3 ) 




.. /vwvw\ 

I I II I I 


^ rn s=> 

Awvws <r’ -a 

II I II I I 




( 4 ) 

=jx- 


( /vwvws 










AAAAW AVVVWV 





/vwwv\^ U jCZl. 


^ ^Iwn-mwUf * Pillar-of-his-Mother *, a name of Horns in his aspect of a pious son, clad in a leopard skin and 
making offerings to his parents. 

* The person named Any is here identified, as was every dead man of rank, with Osiris. 


{c) Write in hieroglyphs ; 

(i) If it is not given (lit. one does not give it) to thee, then thou shalt write 
(lit send) to me concerning it. (2) Thou wast placed to (be) a dam for the poor 
man, take heed lest he drown. (3) Mayest thou not be loud {hi) of voice in the 
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Exerc. XXIV EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

house of the lord of quiet. (4) Hearken ye who {ntyw) shall come-into-existence 
{bpf), I have not done iniquity. (5) Place (lit. give) me in thy presence, so that 
I may see thy face; then will I not fear (» because of) thy wrath. (6) Avaunt 
from me (p. 239, n. i), ye evil ones {isftyw )! (7) Be not tyrannical in proportion to 
(hft) thy power, lest mischief {bw dw) approach thee. (8) Welcome to thy house, 
our good lord! (9) I built my tomb near {m-siht) my lord, in order {n-mrt) not 

to be far from (r) him eternally. (10) Do not let these evil things {mdt) be said. 


LESSON XXV 


THE PARTICIPLES 


* See Verbum ii. 
J§ 8a7 foil. 


^ Ft. 588. 

* Ft- 540. SS 3 - 
< Eb. 1, 13. 

® Peas, B I, 25. 


^ Cairo 20543, 19. 
Sim. fern., fjrk, iv. 
” 05 i 5 - 7 * 

7 P, Kah, 22, 6. 
Sim. ib, 12, 10. 


§ 353. The participle ^ in Egyptian is an adjective displaying the meaning 
of a verb as exercised actively by, or passively upon, somebody or something. 
Like other adjectives, it can be used either as an epithet or as a noun-, exx. 

sdmw ‘ a hearing son beside sdmzo ‘ (one) hearing ’, ‘ a hearer ’; ® 

iw wrongs done to (lit. against) himV beside 

^^y^ done to him’.® 

When used as a noun, the participle may itself be qualified by an adjective. 
So particularly with 'c? nb ‘every’, ‘any’, exx. nb m st tn 

‘ everyone who had been (lit. having been) in this place ’; ® wddt nbt 

‘ all that has been (lit. having been) commanded '? 

From these examples we perceive that the Egyptian participle has the 
meaning of an English relative clause in which the subject is identical with the 
antecedent; the first four examples might have been translated equally well 
‘ a son who hears ’, ‘ one who hears ’, ‘ the wrongs which were done to him ’, ‘ what 
was done to him ’; see above § 204, 3. 

It should be noted that the Greek and English use of the participle as 
equivalent to a clause of time or circumstance (e. g. rov S’ diraiieijSoiievos 

irpoa-€<fyq -‘ then answering him spoke.’) is alien to Egyptian. See, however, 

§ 405 below. 

Obs. The equivalence of the participles to English relative clauses explained 
above is of importance as showing their close relationship to the relative forms 
(below Lesson XXVI), as well as their distinction from them—a distinction 
which we may characterize by saying that the participles express ‘ who ’-clauses, 
while the relative forms express ‘ whom or ‘ whose ’-clauses; see below § 376 
for some qualification of this statement as regards the passive participles. The 
equivalence to English relative clauses may also serve to distinguish the old per¬ 
fective from the participles; if a form like sdmw or sdmt cannot be translated as 
a relative clause, there is some likelihood that it may prove to be an old perfective; 
on the other hand, we have seen that the old perfective has itself an occasional 
use in virtual relative clauses (§317). 
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THE PARTICIPLES § 

§ 354 . Concord, etc. —The participles agree in number and gender with 
the noun or pronoun to which they are attached, or which is implied in them. The 
marks of number and gender are the same as in the ordinary adjective. 

Feminine Singular. Exx. ^ ^ the utterance 

which had come forth (lit. having come forth) from the mouth.^ 

mi gmyt m sS like what was found (lit. that having been 

found) in writing.^ 

Masculine Plural. Exx. ^,(] irw isfi those who do (lit. doing) wrong.® 

rn n ntr 42 wnnyw hnr-k 

I know the name of the 42 gods who are (lit. being) with thee.* 

Feminine Plural, Exx, the candles 

which are issued to him, lit. coming forth for him.® 

,? PiT, ^ (women) on whose hair myrrh 

has been placed, lit. placed myrrh on their hair.® For rniyw here see § 377. 

As with the ordinary adjective (§ 74), the f. plur. ending -wi is never written 
in full. When the participles are used as epithets of a preceding plural noun, 
they not infrequently dispense with the plural strokes, and the ending -w of the 
m. plur. is often omitted. 

Exx. ityw-i ^pr hr hit my fathers who were (lit. having 

existed) aforetime.'' 

hik m rnpt tn towns sacked in this year.® 

[]i [ hki try r f}sf Styw the walls of the 

Prince which were made to repel the Asiatics.® 

The plural strokes are frequently added to feminine participles used without 
antecedent noun to express neuter ideas; exx. l}prt ‘ that which has 

happened ’;^^1 dddt ‘ what has been said ’; ^, 7 1 ‘ what is done ’.*® 

When a participle is used as a noun, a determinative indicating the nature 
of the person or thing which it serves to describe is sometimes added; exx. 

bhm ‘he who flees’;'® 0^^^^ ‘oJi® who is praised’;'* j. !! 
wdrt ‘she who is divorced’;'® ^yi^ ‘those who are praised'.'® 

Occasionally such a determinative occurs even when the participle is used as an 
epithet, although in that case it is superfluous; ex. ^ 

s^tyw-sn iww n kt-^t ‘peasants of theirs who have come to others’.''' When 
a participle has one or more adjuncts closely dependent on it, a determinative of 
the kind here described may conclude the entire phrase (compare above §61); 
ex. dd H'f Si ‘ one who turns the back to him ’,'® 

It may be noted here, once and for all, that the flexional endings of the 
participles precede any determinative or determinatives that there may be. 
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* BH. i. 35, 35-6. 


* Sin, B311. 

* Leb, 133. Sim. 
rmw^ Lac. TR, 30, 9. 


* Nav. 125, Einl. 
3 {Aa). 


® Siui I, 305. 




^ Munich 3, 19. 
Sim. P, Boul, xviii. 
44. 46 (j/r). 

® UrkAv, 704. Sim. 
ib, 695, 16 Utp ); 698, 
6 {kfi). 

* Sin, B17. Sim. 
P,Kah. ii,\, 10, 
Sin, B37; Pi. 
116. 638. 

“ Pt. 634. 

^2 lVe 5 tc,\ 2 , 2 -, Eb. 
53, 14. 


w Sin, B 56. 

Peas. B I, 68-9. 
Peas. Bi, 63. 
Peas, B I, 69. 


Peas. B I, 45-6. 
Sim. Sin. B 245 {iw); 
251 (s/fw). 


^^Sin,R 8 i. Sim. 
Peas. B I, 68; j 4 dn/. 
p. 106, qn. S 357. 
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§ 366 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

§ 366 . The four kinds of participle. —The Egyptian participle dis¬ 
tinguishes an active and a passive voice, as well as two tenses, which we shall 
describe as imperfective and perfective respectively, see above § 295, Obs. Thus 
there exist four separate varieties of participle; i. imperfective active (§ 357); 
2. imperfective passive (§ 358); 3. perfective active (§ 359); 4. perfective 
passive {§§ 360-1). 

The distinctions of meaning corresponding to the terms perfective and 
imperfective have been outlined in § 295, and will be discussed in detail in 
§§ 365-70. They refer to the duration and the frequency of the verbal action 
rather than to its time-position relatively to that of the speaker. But we 
discern a tendency for these more primitive aspects of verbal action to become 
subordinated to the time-standpoint—the standpoint which alone appears 
important to the modern mind. 

The imperfective referred originally only to action which was repeated or 
continuous, and is regularly used whenever one or other of these aspects is 
stressed. This tense is better adapted, as we shall see, for the description of 
present and future action than for that of past action; but it may be used of past 
events if their repetition or continuity is to be made very prominent (‘ who was 
hearing ’, ‘ who used to hear ’). 

The perfective seems to have been free of any such implications, presenting 
the verbal action simply as occurring. Thus it may be used in reference to any 
time-position, but it is specially useful for reference to the past when there is 
no notion of repetition or continuity (‘who heard’, ‘has heard’, ‘had heard’). 
Of the present it is used either when the action is definitely momentary, or when 
it is in fact habitual, but that aspect is not stressed; see below § 367. 

To express the meaning of the future active participle (‘who will hear’) 
a particular form known as the sdmtyfy form has been evolved (§ 363). This 
form is, however, built on too different lines to be included among the participles. 

Obs. The existence of a third participial tense, to be known as the ‘ prospective ’ 
tense, is favoured by some, and supposed examples of both active and passive have 
* See Gunn, Stud. been quoted.^ These are not, however, sufficiently differentiated in form from the 

'*• 3 ’ perfective participles for their separate existence to be admitted. The most striking 

characteristic would be an ending -ti instead of -t for the feminine sing.; but see 
below § 387, a. 

§ 366 . The forms of the various participles. —The four kinds of 
participle (§ 355) were distinguished formally both by differences of vocalization 
and by differences of flexional (participial) ending. Since, however, the flexional 
endings are comparatively seldom written and the differences of vocalization have 
left no trace in the hieroglyphic writing of the immutable verbs, the determination 
of voice and tense must often depend solely upon the context. Thus the 
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m. sing. and the f. sing. may be translated in many different ways, of 
which the following are the principal: ‘ who hears ' who is hearing ' who was 
hearing ‘ who heard ‘ who has heard' who had heard ' who is being heard 
‘ who was being heard ‘ who was heard ‘ who has been heard and ' who had 
been heard \ 

In the mutable verbs, tense at least can be discerned. The important 
general rule is that the imperfective participles, whether active or passive, show the 
gemination, while the perfective participles do not. 

To the second half of this rule there is an apparent exception, since certain 
24 it. verbs show a doubling of the last consonant in the perf. pass, part., 
‘what was said' (§ 360). But this exception is doubtless really 
only apparent, the doubling being of the nature of reduplication, a phenomenon 
different from the gemination seen in the geminating and weak verbs. See §§ 274, 
end; 278. 

Obs. The problem of the gemination, outlined in § 269, here presents itself in 
crucial form. On the one hand, there seems some connection between the gemination 
which is the outward characteristic of the imperfective participles and the notion of 
repetition or continuity which is characteristic of their meaning. On the other hand, 
it is striking that the gemination persists in the imperfective participles whether 
they are active or passive, both in masculine and in feminine, alike in singular and 
in plural, and irrespective of their syntactical function as status absolutus, as status 
pronominalis (§ 78) or as status constructus (§ 85, Obs,). This persistence of the 
gemination seems due to some more potent factor than the mere fortuitous position 
of the vowels, particularly of the accented vowel. The only close analogy in the 
Semitic languages appears to be the pirU of double cayin verbs in Hebrew, correspond¬ 
ing to the second form of geminating verbs in Arabic; there the doubling of the 
medial consonant serves, not only to indicate intensive or iterative meaning, but also to 
necessitate the twofold writing of the geminating consonant in all circumstances, see 
above p. 207, n. 2. Thus the hypothesis suggests itself that the Egyptian imperfective 
participles may likewise contain a doubled medial consonant. Though based solely 
on an analogy, this possibility seems well worth consideration. 


§ 367 . Imperfective active participle.^ 

m. sing. As a broad practical rule, it may be said that the imperf. act. part, 
shows no special participial ending, while the imperf. pass. part, ends in -w. 

Exx. ^ ^ irrw nf (it is) more useful for him who 

does (it) than him for whom (it) is done, lit. than (the one) done for him.® 

^ ‘'^'f used to give command is 

(become) one to whom command is given, lit. given to him command.® 

On closer examination it is found, however, that the imperf. act. part, 
possessed a participial ending, and that this ending is sometimes written. From 
the m. plan -yw, older -iw, it may be inferred that the original ending was -i, 
which would later appear acs -y. The original -i survives in the noun sdmi 


* Verbum ii. §§858 
foil. The Don-gemi¬ 
nating forms there 
given are here assigned 
to the perf. act. part. 

* Ber\.A/. i. p. 180. 
Sim. Cairo 30609,0:6; 
Florence 1540; Ca/. 
d. Mon. i. 89, no. 76. 
Cf. also Urk. iv. 1114, 
^{dhn,dhnw)\ 1115, 
7(/rr, irrw)\ 1116,7, 
qn. § 377, 3 (f/, ^/w). 

* Adm. p. 106. 
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^ Ul'k. iv. II11, i6- 
1112,1 (wronglydivided); 

536 (contrasted with 
sdmw ‘ one who heark¬ 
ens*). 2 248 (L 2). 

® Urk, iv. 85, 14. So 
too mdwy^ ib. 1076, 3. 

^ Urk. iv. 113,11; 147, 
6 ;BuDGE,p. i,i3;5i,3; 
see also ib, 323, 2. Sim. 
mdwy ‘ who speaks *, 

R 71 ; slddy, Cairo 20539 
i. b 10. ® Sin. B 151. 

® Sin. R44. Sim. ^wty 
‘ robber Peas, B i, 302; 
spry ‘ petitioner *, Peas. 
B I, 284, qu. § 148, 3. 

' Pt - 534.536. 540- 5P3- 
588. Many exx. Berl. y?/, 
i. p. 257, if not perf. 

® /V. 81. Sim. iwwy Pt, 
141; shprwy ib. 173. 

® Eb.^^,6, 553. 

The ending -w in the 
construction with »«, Pi. 
141. 173. 

1* Pt. 30. 72 ; Urk. iv. 
1152, II. Sim. irryw^ 
Nav. 68. 12 ; msddyWj 
Lcyd. V38. 

1® Peas.Bif 61. Sim. 
^fbyw, ib, R 42 ; s^kyw 
Eb, I, 6. 

1* Budge, p. 159, 14; 
249,10; 252,9; D.elB. 
125. 


Pt. 413. Sim. Turin 
1447 {mrrWf msddw) ; 
Erm. Hymn, i, 3 Qiuw), 

1® Cairo 20003, 

1 "^ Eb. 109, 9. 

1® Cairo 20003. 

19 Sing., Siut i, 275; 
plur., ib. 305; dubious, 
e.g. Urk. iv. 1105, 5. 7. 

20 Sing., Westc. 12, 6; 
plur., Eb. 76, 12. 

M. u.K, 1, 4. So too 
in ^kyt ‘ serving maid 
Th. T. S. ii. 12. 


2® Bersh. ii. 7 top; 21 
top, 3. “ 1, 4. 217. 

t/r> 4 .iv, 556, 2;6 i4, 10. 
25 I, 302. 303. 

25 .Sh.S. 147; P.Kah, 
29, 7 ; Urk. iv. 198, 2. 
Urk. iv. 806, 13. 

28 Siut I, 215; 2, 7; 
Louvre C 14, 2 ; Hamm. 
114, 3; r/r/^.iv. II 12,12. 
14; 1113, 6. 7. 

Louvre C 3, 3 ; Cairo 
20026. 20541 ; Urk. iv. 
541, 14. 

^0 PlEHL, IH. iii. 75, 4; 
Erm. Hymn, ii, 5. 

51 Sin, B 54. 

52 BH. i. 8, 4; Louvre 

C177. 55 6V». B94. 

5 ^ Peas. B I, 21. 

55 Peas. R 71. 

55 Urk. iv. 1076, 3. 

52 Brit. Mus. 581. 

58 Hamm. 114,4; Cairo 
20539, i- ^ 2. 

55 * Cairo 20539, i- ^ 


‘hearer’, apparently in the technical sense of‘judge’.' The rare -y is found in 
sdmy ‘ one who listens ’; ^ hddy ‘ which flows downstream'; ® also 

in ^^by ‘living’ in the common phrase fnby ‘living soul’ ;* so too in the 

nouns si/y ‘loiterer’;® wriy ‘watchman’,® if these are 

really participial. Less rare, but still uncommon, is the ending -w, exx. 
sdmw ‘ who hears ’; J /idd^ ‘ one who confounds ’; ® <?“<?«—^ wifw ‘ which 

bites ’.* The more nominal in character a participle is, the greater the tendency 
to write the participial ending, ex. ()—sdmw sdm dd ‘ it is a hearer 
who hears a saying’'® [sdmw and sdm both imperf. act. participles), but here 
again no rule can be made." So too perhaps whmw ‘ herald’, !tmsw 

‘ follower ’. 

m. plur. The fullest writing, which is not rare, is -yw, exx. 
sdmyw ‘hearers’ Infyw ‘darting’ (fishes) wnnyw ‘ who 

exist’.'® Other writings show simplyexx. ‘who love’;'® or 

more rarely simply -y, ex. 2:TT ‘ who love ’;'® or else no ending at all, 

exx. wnn ‘ which are ’; " [fillip msdd ‘ who hate ’.'* 

f. sing, and plur. It may be inferred from m. plur. -yw (old ■iw') that these 
forms ended in -yt (old -it) and -ywt (old -iwt) respectively. Nevertheless only 
the gender ending ^ -t is written. 

Exx. prrt ‘ which goes (go) forth ’; '* ‘ which is (are) ’.*® 

The participial inflexion is exceptionally written in sdyt ‘which breaks’, 

? Jl wbiyt ‘ which opens 

The following imperf. act. participles from mutable verbs are quoted mainly 
to exhibit the gemination of the verb-stem; see above for all details as to the 
participial ending and as to the marks of gender and number. 

2 ae gem. mu ‘who sees’,''’' var. “ tkkw ‘who attack’.^® 

For wnn see the examples quoted under the heads of m. plur. and f. sing, and 
plur.; also below § 396. 

inf. prr ‘ which comes forth ’; mrr ‘ loving ’; 

‘ who shines forth ‘ Make ’ shows two forms, both to be read irr : ^ is the 
commoner,*'® but ^ is not infrequent.*'® ‘ Take ’ has a geminating form “ ill 
(from earlier 

cans. 2aegem. sgnn ‘who makes weak’.®' 

i^aeinf. With gemination, (fiP^^^ msdd"^ ‘who hate’.®® Without gemina¬ 
tion. ^«/‘who used to sail upstream’;®® mdw [mwdw) ‘who 

speaks’,®^ varr. mdwyf mdy,^^ and mdww.^’’ 

caus. jae inf. Prti^ shrr ‘who makes pleased’;®® siddy ‘making 

powerless(?) ’.®® 
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THE FORMS OF THE PARTICIPLES 

anom. ‘Give’ has regularly ‘who gives’, very rarely 

From ‘come' a few exx. of both ii ^ and y'**’ appear to be indisputable 
imperf. act. parts. ‘ Bring’ has J 

§ 358. Imperfective passive participle.^ 

m. sing'. The ending -w (see above § 357, at beginning) is much more 
frequently written than omitted, exx. ‘who is remembered 

sftw ‘which is slaughtered’;’ irrw ‘which is made’.* Examples without 
-w, ‘which is sought’;® ^dd ‘one (over whom is) recited’.’® 

Altogether exceptional is a form in -y, namely ‘he who is praised’;” 

this might possess a special meaning. 

m. plur. Only one -w is written, and this may well be the participial ending, 
exx. (] □^=ia= ipw ‘ paid ’; ” innw ‘ which are brought ’; ” ddw ‘ which 

are placed’.” Forms without -w are occasionally met with, ex. ^ irr ‘which 
are made’.’® 

f. sing, and plur. Only ^ -t is shown. Exx. ^,“1 ddt ‘what is spoken’;’® 
IJJ“S ibbt ‘ what is desired ’; ” S irrt ‘ what is done ’.’* 

The forms from the mutable verbs display the gemination and are often 
indistinguishable from the imperf. active forms. Some of the verbs to be quoted 
are intransitives ; see below § 376. 

2 aegem. mirw ‘who is seen’.’® 

^ae inf. nhkw ‘ being prayed (for) ’; ®® prrw ‘ being gone 

forth ’; gmmt ‘ which is found ’.®® ‘ Make ’ has usually forms writing 

one r, ex. irrw ‘ which is done ’; more rarely the r is repeated, ex. 
irrw;’‘* a plur. without r®® is certainly a mistake. ‘Take’ shows a form 

4 ae inf. msddt ‘ she who is hated’.®’ 

anom. ‘Give’ shows forms like ddw^^ IZoiTi ddtP-'^ ‘Bring’ shows 

n mJ L ^ 

Obs. The imperfective relative form, to be treated in Lesson XXVI, will there be 
seen to be nothing more than the imperfective passive participle in an extended use. 

§ 369. Perfective active participle.®® 

m. sing. As a rule no ending is shown, exx. hb ‘he who sent’;®® 

wtt ‘ he who begat ’; .ca- ‘ who made ’,®® ‘ who makes ’.®® Nevertheless 
sporadic writings point to the existence of a flexional ending -w or -y, exx. 
miw ‘ one who saw ’; ®’ itw ‘ taker ’; ®® thw ‘ transgressor ’; ®® 

irw ‘one who does’, ‘makes’;^® rdiw ‘giving’;” ‘which 

has created’;^® w(w)/y‘he whohas died’.^® Such writings are especially 
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^ Siut. i. 310; Cairo 
20539 » 2- 

* Siut. i. 237 ; Adm, 
p. 106, qu. p. 273, n. 3. 

® Urk, v. 76, 2. 

Peas, B I, 67 ; plur. 
Pt, 260 (/V.) 

IVestc, 8 , II ; plur. 
Pt. 260 (L 2). 

* Cairo 20530, & 10. 

® See Verbum ii. §§941 
foil. ® Brit. Mus. 581. 
^ Siut. I, 302. 

* Siut I, 318. Sim. M, 
u. K, vs. 2, 7 {}ddw). 

* Sinai 90, 10. Sim. 
Cairo 20571, a 2 (smi). 

10 Urk, v. 96, 7 ; 

Sinai 90, 12 {gii) ; Urk. 
iv. 415, 3 {dd). 

Pt. 137. Sim. mrryj 
Sinai 30; Menthuw. 10; 
perhaps also hiby^ ib, 5 ; 
wbiy, Urk. iv. 546, 12; 
prry^s Eb, 25, 5; 52, 4. 

^2 Rekh. 5 ; cf. perhaps 
P. Kah. 13, 25 with plur. 
strokes. 

Urk. iv. 344, 11. 

Sin. B 304. 

Leyd. V 4,12 ; Louvre 
C 3, 19. Var. irrWf Brit. 
Mus. 567, 15. 

»» Eb, 108, 13. 

” Urk. iv. 975, 6. 

Sin, B 307; Eb. 30, 
9 ; Kopt. 8, 7, 

Cairo 20538, ii. t 12. 
Urk, iv. 972, 14. 
Cairo 20359. 

« Eb, 66, I. 

Siut 1,318; Pt, 282; 
Eb, 61, 6. 

^^M.u.K.y^, 4,6;B€rl. 
Al, i. p. 180, qu. p. 273, 
n. 2. 

Cairo 20024, ^ 7 * 

26 Ann. v. 239, 33. 

2^ Eb. 67, 4. 5. 

2 ® Siut I, 302. 

2® Rhindf no. 62; Eb, 
56, 18. 

P, Bout, xviii. 12 ; 
Ann. V. 239, 32. 

Brit. Mus. 614, 5.6. 
*2 See Verbum ii. §§ 840 
foil. Siut I, 215. 

BerL.r^/.i. p.258,19. 
“ Budge, p. 213, 16; 
Mill. I, 7; Sin. R 8 ; 
Urk, iv. 194, 15. 

Bersh.vi. 13,1 ^\Hamm. 
114, 17; Leb. 116. 
Menthuw. 4. 

‘6 Peas, B I, 164. 

Peas. B I, 237. 
6Vi.iv.429, 2; 533,8. 
6 Vi.iv. 5 o 6 , 3 ; 5 o 7 ,i 5 . 
« P. Kah, 5, 18; Eb, 
19, 17. 

Menthuw. 4. 
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* Urk, iv. 910, 13. 
Contrast without ending, 
Leb. 116. 

* SPIEG.-PORTN.i.no.Q. 
3 Cairo 20418,^. 

* Compare ir sw (§ 374) 

Hamm, 114, 7 with 
irw ddtf Urk. iv. 429, 2. 

® Hamm. 191,5; 

26. Sim. wnwy BH, i. 25, 
103; Adm. 3,6.14; w/w, 
Leb. 79; kdiv^ Leb. 60. 

® Peas. B I, 45. Sim. 
hmvy lb. R 91. 

Urk. iv. 665, II. 

* Munich 3, 19, qn. 
§ 354. Sim. spr^ P. Botil. 
xviii. 44. 46. 

® Urk. iv. 665, 3. Sim. 
P. Boul. xviii. 42. 

Leb. 64. 

Sin. B 245 ; Urk. iv. 
691,13. 

Pt, 32 (L 2). Sim. 
wnyiVj Urk. iv. 151, ii ; 
Adm. 4,9; tmy^ ib. \ pryWy 

L. D. iii. 72, 5 ; hiyw, 

M. u. K. vs. 4. 8. 
Sing.,//aw;«. 110, 2 ; 

Eh. 104, 6. 13. 15 ; plur., 
E.h. 20, 17. 23; 21, 14. 

BH. i. 25, 26. 58-9 ; 
Eb. I, 18. 19. 

Eb. 90, 19. 21. 

Urk [y. \ 6 Sy II ] AZ. 
45,76. 42, 15. 

Sin. B 278; f. sing., 
Lac. TP, 47, 5; m. plur., 
Leb. 79. 

Sin. B 296; Adm. 8, 
3 ; f. sing., Brit. Mus. 614, 
14 ; m. plur., Adm, 3, 6 ; 
6, 14. 

Urk. iy. 540,2; 953,2; 
m. plur., Hamm. 87, 12. 

21 Siut 5, 23 ; f. sing., 
Eb . 97, 10. 

22 Lac. TR. 29, 9. 

23 Hamm. 87,9; Pt. 184; 
Brit. Mus. 159,12 ; Cairo 
20012,3; Siut 2,9; f. sing., 
Urk. iv. 21, 6; m. plur., 
Leb. 123 ; Urk.iy. 66,16. 

2^ Siut 3, 14 ; Berl. Al. 

perhaps BH. i. 26, 212. 
See too above under m. 
sing. 26 siutiy 233. 

23 Sin. B 308 ; Hamm, 
110, 8; P. Kah. 2, 13; 
Westc. II, 12; Urk. iv. 
970, 3- 

2 '^Leyd. V4, 7; Urk. iv. 
358, 8. 

2* Urk. iy. 1094, 17. 

2® Peas. B1,44; m. plur., 
ib, 45; Sin. B 245 ; Adm. 
p. 99. 

3 ® Cairo 20499, b 9; 
20530, ^ 17; m. plur., 
P. Boul. xviii. 42. 

31 Cairo 20539, i. ^ 8; 
M. u. K. vs. 2, 8. 

32 Sh. S. 69. 71; AZ. 

45, PI. 8, A. 

33 See Verbtim ii. S927. 


apt to occur when the participle is used as a noun (cf. § 357), ex. ir r 

irw ‘ doing to the doer (him who does) V or when it is component of a compound, 
ex. t>nrt ‘confectionery-makervar. and it might be 

thought that here some nominal formation is exemplified, not a participle. But 
our texts, at least, hardly warrant such a distinction.* 

m. plur. The ending -w is sometimes written, exx. | f}prw ‘ who had 
existed ’,® hvw ‘ who have come ’,® Irza ‘ who made V but is sometimes 

omitted, exx. }}pr ‘who had existed’,® 3i ‘who had placed’,® 

m(w)t{w) ‘who have died’,^“ iw ‘who had come’.*' Difficult to explain, 

and possibly in some cases faulty writings of the imperf. act. part., are some rare 
examples with -yw, ex. piyzv ‘who once did’;*® in this particular 

instance, however, the y may be due merely to the / of the stem, the change of 
i intoj^' being frequent. 

f. sing, diadiplur. Only the fern, ending “ -t is shown, exx. tip'll' which 
happened’, ‘has (have) happened’;*® P^l ‘which came forth’;** 

‘who has borne’.*® In some rare cases where -yl is found, this may be due to 
change of the radical / of the verb-stem into^, possibly under the influence of the 
participial ending; exx. piyt ‘which once did’;*® Juyt ‘what 

has fallen ’.** 

To the perfective active participle must be assigned all active participles 
from the 2 aegem. and/a^ inf. class which do not geminate; possible exceptions, 
see above under m. plur. The gemination is not found in any verbal class. 

2-lit. The only point needing remark is the existence of some rare forms 
with prothetic i. On these see § 272. 

2 aegem. mi ‘ who sees ’, ‘ has seen ’; *® ^ wn ‘ which was ’.*® 

^ae inf. pr ‘who went (goes) forth ’ ^ M‘ who fostered ’; ®* 

rmw ‘who bewept’.®® ‘ Make’ writes ir,'‘^ only very rarely ^,®* which latter 
is presumably the perfective counterpart of the imperfectives written as « and 
should accordingly be read ir, not irr. ‘ Take away’ shows a form ?’/.®® 

anom. ‘ Give ’ has usually the form ^ rdi ; ®® much rarer are forms without 
r, namely ^ ** and *—0 di.^* ‘ Come ’ has forms both in -w and in -z, namely 

?w®® and w,®® var. ^.®* ‘ Bring’ shows L 

§ 360 . Perfective passive participle: A. forms from 24it. verbs 
with reduplication.®® —Contrary to expectation, some biliteral verbs show a 
repetition of the last radical consonant in the perf. pass. part. The m. sing, is 
usually written without ending, but occasionally -y appears. The forms in 
question are:— 
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‘what had been commanded V wddt^ f. sing. 

© 5 ^ 'f'bby ‘ oiie who is known m. sing. 

bmmy ‘ which are unknown m. plur.; m. sing. 

Int ‘which had been decreed’,® f. sing.; ‘what had 

been decreed f. sing. (§ 354). 

‘which had not been’, lit. perhaps ‘which had been com¬ 
pleted ’,® m. sing. ; f. sing. 

tsst ‘ what was knotted ’,^® f. sing. 

dddy ‘(to) who(m) has been said’,^^ m. sing.; dddt ‘what has 

been said ’,1* f. sing., var. (§ 354).^^ 

In several cases forms without the reduplication are also found, exx. 
wdt ‘ what has been commanded var. ^ ddt ‘ what had been said ’.1® 

For this and for other reasons, it seems necessary to consider the forms above 
quoted as a special formation, standing outside the general system of the 
participles. Hebrew possesses some rare verb-forms which likewise show re¬ 
duplication of the last radical consonant—the so-called pu^lal conjugation, see 
above § 274. 

Obs. These forms have hitherto been supposed to exhibit real gemination, i. e. to 
be survivals indicating that the 2 -lit. verbs in question once belonged to the )ae inf. 
or 2ae gem. class, a fact which indeed is demonstrable in the case of wd (Arab, wasd) 
and tm (Arab, tammd). But in the ^ae inf. and 2ae gem. gemination is found only- 
associated with imperfective meaning, and no reason has been vouchsafed why it 
should be found here associated with perfective meaning. As we shall see, the 
passive sdmm f form (§ 435) helps to corroborate the view taken above. Moreover, 
only non-geminating forms are found for the 2 -lit. verbs alike in the perf. relative form 
(§ 387, 3) and in the passive sdmf (§ 430) ; since these forms are derivatives of the 
perfective passive participle, it seems likely that the original forms of the perfective 
passive participle in the 2-lit. class lacked the gemination, cf. wdt, ddt quoted above. 

§ 361 . Perfective passive participle: B. the normal forms.^ —The 

perf. pass. part, agrees with the perf. act. part, in the absence of the gemination. 

m. sing. Writings without participial ending are fairly common. So from 
immutable verbs, exx. J-A hib ‘ who had been sent ’; b^b ‘ which has 

been cut oif’;^® ^ ‘who has been said (to)’;^® and likewise with jae inf. and 
anom., exx. ([jP^ ms ‘ born’; pr ‘gone forth (for) ’; ^ rdi ‘given (to) ’.** 

With the verb-classes just named, however, an ending -y is far more frequent, 
exx. mry, iry, rdy, iny. It is possible that this -y may 

represent a fusion of the last weak radical with an ending -w or ~i, but an 
extremely rare writing is found where a flexion -w is written in addition to -y, 
ex. mryw ‘beloved’,*® and there are grounds for thinking that this may 

be the original form. Other possible examples with the ending -y, like 
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^ Siut ly 220, Sim. 
Brit. Mas. 574, 13. 

2 Louvre C ii, 5. 
Sim. P. Kah. 22, 6 ; 
Urk. iv. 335, 17. 

* Urk, iv. 119, 3. 

^ Alim. p. 97. 

® Leb. 124; Lac. 
TR. 3,63; Adm, 7, 4. 

® Sin, B 262. 

’’ Pr . 2, 6. 

® Urk. iv. 331, 12 ; 
344 ,7 ; 780,13. 

9 Mill. I, 3. 

Louvre C 168, i; 
170,5; Cairo 30538, 
i. c 7 ; Urk, iv. 47, 12. 

“ Pt. 557 - 

Pt. 568; Louvre 
C 167, 7. 8; Urk. iv. 

194, I. 

Pt, 632 ; Adm, p. 
97 - 

1* Siut I, 350. 

Westc. 4, 17; 
Urk, iv. 363, 13. 

16 BH. i. 8, 15; 
Rhind 66. Sim. ddiVy 
P, Kah. 13, 24. 


1^ ffoMHi , 114, 16. 

1* WesU. 7, 4- Sim. 
sip, Lcyd. V 4, 3. 

!• Ltb. 100. 

•• Sin. B 376. See 
further below under 
pu inf. 

®i Louvre C 14, 13. 

22 BII. i. 32; Siut 
L 233. 

23 Pt. 2. 43 (L 3). 
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§ 361 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 P. Kah. 13, 24. 

® Westc. 8, II. Sim. 
stj} 7 Vy BH. i. 8, 12; 

kmtWf Lac, 
TP. 5, 1-2. 

* B 206; Cairo 
20538 ii. c 20; Urk. 
iv. 465, I. Sim. 

Stn. B 206; Peas. B i, 
196. 

* Sin. B 254. 


5 Gunn, Siud. ch. 

2. 


Urk. iv. 704, 5, 
qu. § 354 - 

® Urk. iv. 795, II. 

® Sin. B 17, qu. 
§354; P. Kah. 13, 
I, 30, qu. § 377 » I- 
P. Boul. xviii. 72 ; 
sim. ib. 18. 38. Other 
verbs: Uy^ P.Kah. 19, 
i; tnyy Meir i. 10; 
msy^ P.Kah. Ii, 22. 

Louvre C i, 6. 

12 Sh. S. 146; cf. 
Sin. B 244. 

w Peas. B I, 69; 
Urk. iv. 119, 2. 

P. Boul. xviii, 60. 
74 - 

1® Rhind 67. 

1 ® Leyd. V88, 10. 

IT Berl. AI. i. p. 
357 » 5 - 

PU 153 (L 2); 
Urk. iv. 897, 15. 

1® Urk. iv. 162, 8. 

2 ® GuNN,5'/wt/.chs. 

I. 2. 

21 M. u. K. 3, 5, qu. 
§ 364 - 


22 Pt. 2. 43; Siul 
If 234. 246; P.Kah. 
12, II; Cairo 20538, 
ii. 3 26; 20539 i. 3 13. 


ddy-k ‘ said by thee will be quoted below, p. 303, n. 19. A participial ending -w 
is sometimes found with immutable verbs where perfective passive meaning 
seems required, exx. ddw ‘stated’;^ —11 nisw']\Q who is summoned’;® 
and correspondingly-w occurs with some non-geminating inf. forms, apparently 
as intentional (archaistic ?) modifications of the usual type in -y, exx. ^ mrw 
‘ beloved ’,® itw ‘ overtaken 

Obs. In investigating the participial ending of the perf. pass. part, attention must 
be paid to its derivatives the passive sdmf (§ 420, with old endings -w and -y), the perf. 
relative form (§ 387, 2) and the relative form sdmwn-f (§ 387, 3). It will be seen later 
that the perf. relative form, i.e. that which does not geminate in the mutable verbs, 
sometimes has past, and sometimes prospective, meaning, and Gunn has assumed the 
existence of a special prospective pass. part, as origin in the second case.® This con¬ 
tention is far from proven, at least in so far as it depends on a supposed fern, ending 
•ti, see below. However, the question is legitimate whether what we call the perf. 
pass. part, does not conceal more than one form. 

m. plur. Forms identical with m. sing, are commonest (see above § 354); so 
for example in the case of forms with no ending at all, participial or otherwise, 
like h}k ‘ sacked ’ f ^ in * carried off ’; ® the same is true of forms from 
}ae inf. and anom. stems showing the characteristic y of m. sing., exx. try 
' made ’; ® ()—» fy' carried ’; 4_j(| I) dy ‘ placed Writings with -w also occur, 

exx. ^ itpw ‘ laden ’(if not 3rd masc. sing, of the old perfective ‘ being 

laden ’); 0^‘ praised ones ’; these are naturally preferred when the 
participle is used as a noun. A curious ylit. m. plur. is sUy ‘ introduced ’; 
compare with this another doubtfully plural form sipy ‘ entrusted’.1® 

f. sing, and plur. The immutable verbs show only -t, exx. rii^J^ hibt 
‘sent’; jzyg’/ ‘what was bequeathed’.^’ An ending ]j(] or I occurs in 

the Middle Kingdom rarely, but becomes rather frequent in Dyn. XVIII, exx. 
^||l) ddti ‘what is said’ irti ‘what is done’and it has been maintained 
that this ending marks a special form with prospective meaning; the thesis is 
far from proven, however, the alternative to it being that -ti is a mere approxi¬ 
mative miswriting of the f. ending -t. In forms from joe inf. and anom. verbs the 
characteristic -y is usually present, exx. iryt, inyt, rdyt\ see 

further below. A genuine f. plur. form is 

We now turn our attention to the various verbal classes. 

2 -lit. A few forms without reduplication of the second consonant are found, 
but the reduplication is more usual; see above § 360. 

2ae gem. No example appears to have been noted. 

jae inf. The ending -y is characteristic of all genders and numbers, see 
above; exx. m. sing. ‘ntry ‘loved’;®*/, sing, gmyt ‘what was 
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THE FORMS OF THE PARTICIPLES § 

found’;* m. plur. ‘praised ones’.* There is no gemination. 

‘Make’ has iry,^ much more rarely written with r, ex. iryt* ‘Take 

away’ shows ity,^ besides a form in -w, itw.^ Forms showing-w 

instead of -y have been discussed in connection with m. sing., together with 
a very rare form in -yw. Examples have also been given of writings without 
either -y or -w; often no reason can be assigned for these, but it is noticeable 
that the omission is more frequent if a closely connected word follows. So, for 
instance, when a suffix-pronoun follows, exx. — mr-f ‘ his beloved ’ (later 
variant “«=-),* f, beside f. And again, when 

the preposition n follows, especially in the very common expressions of filiation 
^ ir «,** f, irt «** ‘ made by ’ (lit. ‘ to ’) and — ms «,** f. mst n *® ‘ born 
to’ (lit. ‘borne to’). We shall see later (§ 386) that the relative form sdmivnf 
originated in a perf. pass. part, -t- preposition «, and that there the ending, 
whether radical or inflexional, is usually omitted (rarely -w with m. sing.). There 
is just possibly a slight distinction of meaning between the participles in (e. g.) 

mrynitf^&r\\a.^s ‘the beloved of his father’*® (n may here be 
genitival adjective, see below, § 379, 3) and ^ ‘ beloved to 

his mistress’,** i.e. ‘whom his mistress loved’, and it might be well to describe 
all writings like the latter (including ir n, ms n above) as ^mw-n-f relative forms, 
rather than as perf. pass. part.in this case we should have to transliterate 
with a dot (mr-n, ir-n, ms-ii). 

^J.aeinf. A form in -y is ‘what has been recalled’,*® though 

possibly the -y may be due in part to the preceding /. A form in -w is 
msdw ‘ one who is hated ’.*® 

cans, ^^.ae inf. P®lJ(l(l sf^nty ‘promoted’.*® 

anom. ‘Give’ has the form rdyf f. rdyty as well as a writing 

without -y, namely ^ rdi ; *® also a form dy,^* var. *_tljtj.*® ‘ Bring’ has forms 
with -y, exx. Jl]!] iny^ f, inytf rarely writings without -y, ex. ^ f«.*® 

§ 362 . Forms of the participles: summary. —The student cannot be 
expected to retain in his memory more than a small portion of the details set 
forth in the last few paragraphs. We shall endeavour, therefore, to provide 
a concise statement which will serve as a rule of thumb. 

Gemination, in the participles, is a sign of the imperfective tense, whether 
active or passive; a doubt arises only in the case of the 2-lit. verbs, where 
a repetition of the second radical consonant indicates the perf. pass. part. 

‘ Give ’ shows the gemination as ^ dd- in both imperfectives, while the verb- 
stem appears as ^ rdi- in both perfectives. 

The fern, ending is -t and that of the m. plur. is -w ; but the latter is often 
not written, and the -w of the f. plur. -w/ is never shown. 
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1 

187. 

® /Vaj. B I, 69. 

® S/». B 236. 309; 
Rhindy title 4; fern., 
Westc, 4, II ; 6, 16. 

^ Peas, B I, 25; 
BH, L 25, 24. Sim. 
m. iry^ Peas, B i, 236. 

® P, Kah, 19, I, 
m. plur. 

« Sin, B 254. 

Cairo 20457, /; 
20458, c; Siut\, 233. 
2 34; oftenwithout r, ib, 
20017, a4; 20024,^. 

8 Th, T,S.\, 3.18; 
f., mrUf^ ib, i. 3. 

8 Cairo 20004 > 
20005; often without 
r, 20002; 20029. 

1,234; Cairo 
20012,*; often without 
r, 20026,/. 

Cairo 20531, d. 
Regularly of 
mother, Hamm, 17, 
14; 47 » 14; Cairo 
20020, d ; 20022, i ; 
20167 ; but of father, 
if ms n introduces 
mother, ib. 20039, 
20084; 20089,^13. 

^8 Of mother, Cairo 
20020,^; 20023, oa; 
20028, A. 

Only of mother, 
Cairo 20017, a 5; 
20025,^; 20026, r. 

Only of mother, 
Cairo 20025,A; ^0032, 
c. 

*8 Cairo 20501. Sim.* 
ib. 20008. 

Cairo 20506, b 3. 
Sim. bs n, Siuiiy 236, 
parallel to mry n. 

** Peas, B I, 189. 
Sim. m. sing., B i, 
21. Leb. loi. 

" Siut I, 339. 351. 

“ />. Kah . 29, 15; 
Hamm. 43, 6; Urk. 
V. 72, 6. 

** Nav. 112, 3; 

Urk. iv. 97, 8. 

» Siut\,2iy,BH. 

i. 3a. 

*8 Cairo 20089, d 5. 
8® m. sing. Urk. iv. 
7 j 6; m. plur. Louvre 
C I, 6; Urk. iv. 84, 7. 

Urk . iv. 686, 2 ; 
686, 3; 690, 17. 

2 '^ Urk, iv. 664, 17; 
Eb. 95, 10. 

*8 Urk. iv. 795, II. 
Unt n»f and Inyt in 
close proximity . 
31, 7, n. II. 
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§ 362 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

All four participles possessed a special participial inflexion, which in 
the case of verbs with final weak radical {-i or -w) is liable to confusion with 
this. The ending, whether radical or participial, is frequently omitted, but more 
often in the active participles than in the passives. Characteristic of the imperf. 
pass. part, is an ending \ -w, yet the three other participles occasionally present 
forms with the same ending. A final (|(] is similarly characteristic of the perf. 
pass. part, from jae inf. and anom. stems, but -y appears also rarely and 
exceptionally in both imperf. act. and imperf. passive; particularly noticeable is 
the m. plur. ending yw in the imperf. act. part. The participial inflexion, like 
those of gender and of number, precedes the determinative, if any. 


' See Verhum ii. 
§§ 965 foil.; Gunn, 
Stud. ch. 4. 


s Sin, B 75* Sim. 
Cairo 20538, i. d i; 

ii. c 23 ; tVestc, 10, 
13; Siut I, 224-6; 
3, I ; C/rk, iv. 1083, 

17. 

® Cairo 20539, i. b 
21. Sim. Berl, Al. 
i. p. 258, 19. 

* I*t. 49. The form 
in other syntactic posi¬ 
tions, exx. Ft, 622 ; 
C/rk.iy.S^, lo; Adm. 
p. 98* 

® Turin = 

iii. 123. Sim. Urk, 

iv. I no, II. 

Siut I, 314. 322, 
strongly supported by 
the O. K. instance 
itwty^fy ‘ who shall be 
taken', Urk, i. 36, 14. 


« Siut 3, 11. 

Urk, iv. 1110, 7; 
nil, 2. 9. 15. 

* Berlin, AL i. p. 
35S, 18; Urk, iv. 
611, 17. 


• Pt- 49 - 
Sim. Cairo 


THE ipMTY-FY FORM 

§ 363 . But for the peculiar mode of its formation, the sdmtyfy form' would 
have to be regarded as a future active participle. Like the true participles, it is 
an adjective, and may be used either as an epithet or as a noun ; in the latter 
case, it may be qualified by nb ‘every’, ‘any’. It is best translated as a relative 
clause in which the subject is identical with the antecedent (a ‘who’-clause). The 
meaning is always future and, except in one isolated case, always active. 

Exx. wnnty'sy hr mwfz. country which will be loyal 

to him, lit. be on his water.* 

ir grt sl}it{^y)fy rn'i nfr but as for him who shall 

remember my good name.® 

^ sdmt{y)fy what is good for him who shall hear.^ 
^'!^d{y)fy nb hr w4 pn everyone who shall pass by this stela.® 
In one single M. E. context the meaning \spassive-. 

ki nb ftt{^y)-f{y) every bull which shall be slaughtered.®* 
Obs. For the use of the negative verb tm to negate the idmtyfy form see § 397, a. 

§ 364 . Structure and forms from the mutable verbs. —The idmtyfy 
form appears to have as its base a noun ending in -ty and expressing an activity 
that may be expected of someone or something. Such nouns are frequently 
derived from feminine nouns or infinitives, like ipwty ‘messenger’* 

kmty ‘workman’; but examples also occur which are related to 
verbs having masculine infinitives, like sprti ‘ petitioner ’,® var. ^ sprty ;' 

‘ helper’.® One or two rare examples may be quoted where such 
a noun seems to take a direct object as a participle would do. 

Ex. ^ >bt n sdmt{yT) st, m wgU 

nt (read «) thi{y }) st being profitable to him who shall obey it and harmful to 
him who shall disobey it.* 
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THE ^DMTY-FY FORM 


To some such noun was added a suffix-pronoun® of the 3rd person, often 
accompanied by the -y which we noted after duals and nouns affecting the 
appearance of duals (§§ 75, 2 ; 76). This pronoun has probably genitival function, 
&dmty’fy thus meaning ‘ one (of whom is expected, -ty') hearing of him 


Obs. One theory assumed appositional function, yielding‘a he-hearer’. The 
objection is that elsewhere the suffix-pronouns always had original genitival function. 

The endings exhibit the following writings, apart from the familiar variations 
of the suffix-pronouns:— 


w > 


m. sing, 

sing tsk’ 
c. plur. 


rarely ^ -iy'/y^ 

-ty-sy. Rare and perhaps faulty, 


or 


Wll I I 


or 11, more rarely 


I I ll 


m 2 “ [1 3 

V I I ll I I I 


or 


-ty'sn. 


When the formative -ty is written simply ^ it occasionally precedes the 
determinative of the verb-stem, instead of following it, as is more usual, 
exx. H °’ *r~ tkrt[y)'fy ‘who will be excellent’;® P-f\^i^P— swii{y)‘sn ‘who 
will pass by ’.® Rare examples occur with t in both positions, ex. swit{y)fy.'’ 


From the mutable verbs the following forms are found: 

2 ae gem. Shows the gemination; exx. fn)it{y)-sn ' who shall 

see ’; * wnnty-sy ‘ which shall be 

jae inf. Without gemination, exx. J^dt{y)'sn ‘who shall destroy’; ^® 

S“PiTi ‘ who shall recite Occasionally the weak radical -w appears 

before the ending, exx. w hiwt{y)fy ‘ who shall go down ’ — 

^dwt[y)'sn ‘ who shall sail down ‘ Make ’ shows forms without r, ex. 
irt{y)fy ‘ who shall make 

^ae inf. The form (^^^P— l}ntt[y)-sn ‘who shall sail up’^® show's no 
feature of special interest 

anom. ‘ Give ’ shows a form rdtt{y)fy ; ** ‘ come ’ a form iwt{y)'sn.^'' 


LESSON XXVa 

USES OF THE PARTICIPLES AND OF THE SDMTYFY FORM 

§ 365 . Distinction of the tenses. —Since, in certain circumstances, both 
the perfective and the imperfective participles in Egyptian may refer to verbal 
actions occurring in the past or the present or the future, it seems clear that the 
distinction between them was not fundamentally one of time-position. As already 
stated in §§295. 355, a careful scrutiny shows that the imperfectives, i. e. the 
participles showing gemination in the mutable verbs, originally conveyed a notion 
of continuity or repetition, while the perfectives expressed the verbal action quite 
simply and without implication either of such a notion or of its reverse. 
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364 


° In defence of this 
term here see § 411, i. 


^ Cairo 20043, b 2, 

1116 B, rt. 15. 

® Pt, 622. 626. 

® Pt. 600. 

* Sinai 114, w 5. 

® Pt. 567. Sim. 
Berlin, A/, i. p. 358, 
17 isrwdty-fy ); 19 

(f¥y'fy)\ Siut 1,396 

[hiwty'fy)\ Lac. TR. 
17, II {hWy'fy\ 

® Louvre C 5. Sim. 
BH. i. 41 

Urk. iv. 133, 9. 
Sim. ib. 966, I {)dty- 

fy)- 

* I, 326 . Sim. 
Pt. 600. 

® Sin. B 75. Sim. 
Pt. 563; Turin 1447. 
I® Siut I, 234. 

II Cairo20538,i.</ 2. 
Sim. Urk. iv, 966, i. 

** Siut I, 396. 316. 
i» Siut 3, I. 

I* Siut It 14; IVestc. 
10, 13. 31 ; II, I. 

I® Siut 3, I. 

I® Siut I, 383 . 311. 
II Siut 3, I. Sim. 

53. 3; 9O1 3 ; 
114, w 5. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


' Adm, p. io6. 
Similar and equally 
instructive, Peas, R 
13^8 ( *= B 1, 84-6). 


The fundamental absence of time-distinction in the participles is drastically 
shown in an example already quoted for a different purpose: 

^ ^’f used to give command is 

(become) one to whom command is given, lit. given to him command.^ 

Here the writer is contrasting a past condition of things with the present 
condition. Nevertheless he uses the imperfective participle in each case, preferring 
to stress the habitual character of the action rather than to bring out the seemingly 
so vital contrast between past and present. The recognition of that contrast he 
left to the reader’s intelligence. 

Every language needs, however, to be able to distinguish between past, 
present, and future action. It is not difficult to see how the original meanings 
attributed above to the Egyptian participles might, in practice, amount to time- 
distinctions. What we call ‘ present ’ time is not, as a rule, a mere point of time, 
namely the precise moment of speaking, but a more or less indefinite span lying 
partly behind, and partly in front of that moment. An action belonging to the 
present is not unnaturally regarded as continued over the said span, and for this 
reason the Egyptian imperfective participle was peculiarly adapted to convey 
present time, the more so, since an action which one ‘ does ’ is more often than 
not of repeated, frequent, or habitual occurrence. When, on the contrary, an 
action in the past is alluded to, its extension in time is apt to dwindle to a mere 
point; the stretch of hours or days over which it was continued is forgotten, all 
that is retained being the mere happening. Hence the Egyptian perfective 
participle becomes, like the aorist in Greek, the natural instrument for reference 
to past time. The future active participle, as we have seen, was often expressed 
by the idmtyfy form, at the base of which appears to lie a noun conveying 
a habitual and predictable activity (§ 364). Thus far, therefore, we have the 
following scheme for the Egyptian active participles :— 

Past time. ^ rdi ‘ who gave ’, perfective active participle. 

Present time. ^ dd ' who gives ’, imperfective active participle. 

Future time. rdityfy ‘ who will give ’, Idmtyfy form. 


2 Eb, 26, I. Sim. 
ib.^iyA^ihiyty.Peas, 
B 1, 44 {iw ); Louvre 
Cl 3 , 13 {ir). 

’ Adm. 9, 5. Sim. 
Sk. S. 71 (/«) ; Sin. 
B80 (zw»/): 156.129 
(J#); Th.T.S. ii. ii 
(ffw/); Sinai go, 1 1 
{ii). 

* Sin. B 245. Sim. 
id. R8 {ir); BH. i. 
a.’ll q“- § 354 *>'0. 


Before we proceed to show how this scheme is complicated by apparently 
contradictory facts, testimony to its approximate truth must be given, 
i. The Egyptian perfective active part, in reference to past actions. 

Exx. ^1^1 irtt nt mst t/y the milk of (a woman) who has 

borne a male (child).* ‘ Has borne’, English present perfect tense. 

tfbt m ddpr st he who got himself a corn- 
loan is one who (now) causes it to go forth.® ‘ Got ’, English past tense. 

^ Styw iw m-si-i the Asiatics who had come in my 
company.* ‘ Had come ’, English past perfect. 
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2. Imperfective active participle in reference to present actions. 

Exx. ^ 

bi-f fnj} r-r nb-r-c^r as for him who passes (Engl, present tense) the years as 
a praised one, his soul shall live beside the lord of the universe.^ 

rn^, msddw mwt O ye who love life and 

hate death. 2 

3. idmty-fy form in reference to future actions. 

Ex. ?! ° sri nb srwdtyfy t)Spn every son of mine 

who shall strengthen this boundary.® 

Other examples have been quoted in § 363. 


‘ Urk.\v.b2. Sim. 
Siut 1, 303 {prr ); Sin, 
B54 { 5 gnn)\ Eb. 76, 
13 (wnnf). 

* B//. i. 8, 4. Sim. 
Peas. B1,61 {}nf}tw ); 
C/rk. iv. 556 , 3 {tkkw). 


s Berl. AI. i. p. 
358. 


§ 366 . Repeated or continued action in the past. —To express these 
notions use is made of the imperf. act. participle, not the perf. act. part, usual in 
reference to past events (§365, i). 

Ex. wpwty f}dd l}nt r hnw ibf hr'l 

the messenger who used to go north, or he who used to go southward to the 
Residence, tarried on my account.* 

Under this head often fall the characterizing epithets to be described in the 
next section. 


^ Sin. B94-5. Sim. 
Adm. p. 106 i^dd\ qu. 
% 365; also Peas. B i, 
86, qu. 5 373. 


§ 367 . The active participles in laudatory epithets. — i. Laudatory 
epithets are so common in Egyptian inscriptions that it is worth while to devote 
an entire section to them. The meritorious actions or qualities attributed to the 
bearers of such epithets are, as a rule, habitual characteristics involving repetition 
or continuity. For this reason the imperf. act. part, is very often employed. 
But almost equally often we find the perf. act. part, and at first sight this 
alternation seems inexplicable. The cause is, however, a simple one. It is 
always open to a speaker to describe the same actual fact in different ways. He 
may be very explicit, and lay stress on the precise way in which an event occurs; 
or else he may state the fact merely as such, and leave it to his audience to fill 
in the details. When the imperf. act. part, is used, the former mode of 
expression is that adopted, and the full English translation would be ‘ he who is 
{or was) wont to do ’ something; the perf. act. part, substitutes ‘ who does {pr 
did) ’ something, stating the fact, but not the custom. 

The following examples display pairs of similar or identical epithets, where 
sometimes the imperfective, and sometimes the perfective, participle is employed. 

raJf pr s 2 htp who causes (perf. act. part.) two men to go forth 

contented.® 

P'^y ^ ^ bip ^ P^'^ ^ ry^who habitually 
causes (imperf. act. part.) two men to go forth (from the court of justice) contented 
with the utterance of his mouth.® 


® Urk. iv. 1170, 6. 

• Urk. iv. 49, i-j. 
Sim. Cairo 30539, i. b 
5, A like pair of 
epithets with rdi and 
ddj Urk. iv.968,1 and 
ib. 988, 5. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 Urk, iv. 515, 14. 
Sim. ib, 456,12; 466, 
2 ; 909, 5. 

* Urk, iv. 960, 3. 

» Urk, iv. 953, 2; 
984, II ; lOiS, 8. 


< Urk. iv. 453, 1 2. 


® Exx. Cairo 20539, 
\,b^dd\ 6 {r; 7^/; 
8 ddf gntf rdi, Sim. 
Urk. iv. 967, 9 rdif 
10 dd\ 1184, 12 fr, 
\ldd. 


« Siut I, 215; 2, 
7; Cairo 20026, 5; 
Louvre C 3, 3; 14,2; 
Hamm, 114, 3. 

’ Hamm. 113, 15; 
Cairo 20012, 3; Siut 
2, 9 - 

® Urk. iv. 587, 2 ; 
967*7; 970*16; 1051, 
15; 1055,1; 1184,12. 
14. But irr, ib, 960, 
3; 1050, 9. 

• Sin. B 52 = R 76. 
Sim. Cairo 20001,1 ; 
6^r-^.iv.8o9,i. Other 
like epithets, Cairo 
20499, 7; Bersh, ii. 
13, 15; Urk. iv. 427, 
12; 456, II. 


Cairo 20539,1.^8. 
Gm also ib, ii. ^ 4; 
BH. i. 9; Dend. 8; 
written gmw^ Petr. 
Court. 22, 2. 

Bersh. ii. 21, 3. 
13: Cairo 30359, 3 - 
•• Sin. B 378. 

S, 4 i Si.S. 
147: ^.rah. 39, 7; 
Urk, iv. 198, 2. 

BH. i. 24 A. B. 


ir n Hr'fviho does (perf. act. part.) good to his Horus 

(i. e. the king).* 

irr n nb‘f who habitually does (imperf. act. part.) good to 

his lord.* 

2 -^1^ hsw going forth (perf. act. part.) praised.® 

WT'W always going forth (imperf. act. part.) praised and 

loved.^ 

In many such cases the choice between the perf. and imperf. part, has clearly 
nothing whatever to do with the time-standpoint, one and the same text employ¬ 
ing first the imperfective and then the perfective.® There is a doubt whether 
the Egyptian funerary stelae mean to speak of their possessors as still living or 
as dead; if the former, English must translate the participles with the present 
tense (‘ who does ’, or ‘ habitually does ’), if the latter, with a past tense (‘ who 
did’, or ‘who used to do’), but the alternative is open to us to employ the 
participle ‘ doing ’ and so, like the Egyptians themselves, to avoid any reference 
to time-position. 

2. It remains to be noted that in the case of particular verbs a preference is 
naturally given either, on the one hand, to the perfective participle or, on the 
other, to the imperfective. With, for example, iri in the meaning ‘ do ’, ‘ make ’ 
the imperf. act part ^ or « irr ® is, in the Middle Kingdom, rather commoner 
than the perf. act part. ir;’’ the latter, on the contrary, is more frequent in 
Dyn. XVIII.® The preference in this case seems to be a mere matter of habit 
or fashion. In both periods, however, the perf. part. ir is invariably used 
when the meaning is ‘ achieving ’, ‘ accomplishing ’. 

Ex. p^ grt, ir m ^pS-f he is a mighty man, 

achieving with his strong arm.® 

It is probable that the perf. part, is used in this case because the imperf. 
irr, expressing a prolonged action, would not have conveyed the vigour and 
immediacy of the verbal notion as here intended. Similarly, since ‘ finding ’ is 
essentially a sudden act, the Egyptian shows a preference for the perf. part., 
even though it is implied that the finding in question was a habit of the person 
to whom it is attributed. 

Ex. gnt giiw r'S finding a thing for which there 

is a lack, lit. lacked in respect of it.*® Note the curious combination of perf. act. 
part, gm with the imperf. pass, gim. 

It seems not impossible, similarly, that the imperf. part »7//*^ is 

preferred when the sense is ‘ seeing ’, and the perf. part. mi ** when the act 
of ‘ looking ’ is intended; and a like distinction may sometimes be intended 
between ‘ loving ’ ** and mr ‘ wishing ’.** 
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TENSE-DISTINCTION IN THE ACTIVE PARTICIPLES §367 

Obs. Similarly rh ‘know* affects the perf. teilse,^ as opposed to the imperf. of ^ Exx.above §272. 
the same verb in the sense ‘ learn *; see above § 320, below §§ 389, 3; 414, 4. The 
distinction of perf. and imperf. is, however, not visible in the active participles of this 
immutable verb. 


§ 368 . The active participles in reference to future events. —While 
the §dmty’fy form provides the most precise method of referring to future events, 
a participle may attain approximately the same result. 

Ex. . wdit in.... wnn-f hr imt tp 

ti as for him who knows this book.he shall walk upon earth.* 

Here rh is probably perfective (§ 367, Obs.). Evidently no need was felt of 
making the tenses agree, and no instance of rhty-fy seems forthcoming. 

Elsewhere, however, we find the imperf part., even occasionally when 
a single event, neither continuous nor repeated, is in question. 

Ex. behold, it is not I who 

(will) bring it to thee.* 

Perhaps the imperfective was felt in such cases to be appropriate through 
a vague consciousness that the future is a kind of projection forwards of the 
present. Whatever the reason, the imperf is not seldom used in reference to 
future events. This use is naturally most frequent when the event in question 
is to be repeated or is a customary one; in English we may best translate with 
the present, or the present continuous, tense. 

Exx. Thou shalt cause provisions to be given to him, without letting him 
know ZZtiSZPa H'f st that thou art giving them to him.* 

di-f prt-l^rw {m) t hnkt kiw ipdw 
ht nbt nfr{t) wcbt prrt hr w(j)dhw n nb-r-dr may he give invocation-offerings of 
bread and beer, oxen and fowl, and all things good and pure which go (i.e. shall 
from time to time go) up upon the altars of the lord of the universe.® 

In the first of these examples another MS. has the perf part. Z ® 
the common type of formula illustrated in the second example the Middle 
Kingdom stelae have usually the perf part. 2 ..A explanations are 

possible. Either the perfective participles here express the notions of ‘ giving ’ 
and ‘ going up ’ bereft of all implications alike of time and of repetition, or else 
they are chosen as the participles ordinarily used in reference to the past. The 
actions in question are, in fact, past relatively to the preceding verb, and could 
be translated in English by the present perfect (‘ without letting him know that 
thou hast given ’, ‘ all good things which have gone up ’). Latin would express 
both the futurity of the action and its nature as past relatively to another action 
by using the future perfect, omnia quae ascenderint. The second of the two 
explanations seems the more probable. 


2 Budge, p. 152, 
10. Sim. ib, p. 130, 
10; 141, 3. 


^ Westc, 9, 6. 


^ Peas, R 130; see 
too % 373. 


® Urk, iv. 48, 8-9. 
Sim. ib. 53, 15 ; 74, 
10. 

• Peas, B I, 84. 


’ Cairo 20012, 
20024. 30534 j Brit. 
Mus. 573. 575- 805. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 P. Kah. 35, 38. 
Sim. Westc, 

8 , II {ttisw)\ Sin. 
B 254 (ilw ); PI. 557 
(dddy). 


* P. Boul. xviii. II. 
Sim. P. Kah. 13, i 
(/O'); Eb. 66, 15 
{iryt')\ Urk. iv. 194, 
I {ddd()\ 726, 14 


^ Sin. B^ii. Sim. 
id. B 17 (try) ; B//. 
i. 25, 24 (ityi)] 

Hamm. 114,16 {hib ); 
Louvre C11,5 iyoddf). 


^ Westc.J2,i. Sim. 
Cairo 30543, i g(irrw ); 
Brit. Mus. 614, 5 
(above p. 138, innt ); 
Sin. B 399 (ddi). 


* Hamm. 191, 5. 


® Louvre C 197; 
Cairo 3001 2; Th. T.S. 
i. 3. 18 et passim. 

Peas. B I, 68-9. 
Sim. Urk. iv. 19, 14; 
119, 2. 

® Peas. B I, 235-6. 
Sim. ib. B I, 21. 


® Urk. iv. 119, qu. 
§84. 

IVesie. 12f 2. Sim. 
Kept. 8, 7 {IriPj'y P. 
Boul. xviii. 12, 5 
(innw); 12, 8 (ddi), 
qu. Exerc. 30, a ; £b. 
66, I {gmmt'). 


§ 360 . Tense'distinction in the passive participles. —Generally 
speaking, the same standpoints which hold for the active participles, hold also 
for the passive ; the imperfective expresses repetition or continuity, the perfective 
is free from these implications. 

1. The perf. pass. part, in reference to past occurrences. 

Exx. sSpn iny n bik Im this letter that has been brought 

to this thy servant.^ Note the Engl. pres, perfect. 

i^yrnp srw fiy n-sn m hrw pn list 
of officials to whom things were brought (Engl, past tense, lit. who were brought- 
to-them) on this day.* 

mi gmyt m si according to what had been found (Engl, 
past perfect) in writing.* 

2. The imperf. pass. part, in reference to continued or repeated {habitual^ 
actions in the past. 

Exx. She went round the room, » gm-n'S bw irrw st 

im but could not find the place where it was being done.* For the construction 
with st see § 377, 2. 

Finding a well. gs{wy)-sy in 

mSew n tp-rwy which had been passed by (lit. come and gone on its two sides) by 
the expeditions of former times.® 

In this second example only one of the parallel participles (fiat) shows the 
gemination of the imperfective; in the other ^ri) it is omitted, perhaps by 
mistake, but perhaps rather because the gemination of hat sufficed for both verbs. 

3. The perf. pass. part, in reference to present states. This use is common 
in epithets ; for the corresponding use of perf. act. part, see § 367. An additional 
reason why this employment should be common in the passive voice is that an 
act which ‘ has been ’ done ‘ is done and remains done. 

Exx. spf mry'f \d\s son beloved of him, i.e. his beloved son.® 

hsy hss hsyw thou praised one who art (habitually) 
praised of those who are praised.'' 

mk fi pw n it} iry'k behold, it is the support¬ 
ing of the thief which is done by thee.® 

If the person thus qualified is regarded as dead, or if the context employs 
past tenses, such epithets are translated in English as pasts, ex. ‘ my pen made 
me m rbhy one who was known, i. e. celebrated ’.® See above § 367. 

4. The imperf. pass. part, of actions continued or repeated in the present. 

Exx. She heard the sound of singing and jubilation '>d}t 

n nsw and of all things which are done {or are wont to be done) for a king.'® 
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/rrw kaw hr s^pr-f one who is gone out and 
come in under his will, i. e. one by whose authority men go out and come in.' 
For the construction see § 376. 

mrrw nb’f one who is loved (habitually) of his lord.* Mry might 
have been used, see under (3), but then no stress would have been laid on the 
continuous nature of the king’s affection. 

5. The perf. pass. part, in reference to future events. 

Exx. rdi-s n mrys nb m mys 

n hrdw she shall give (it) to anyone she likes (lit. any who is or shall be desired 
of her) of her children.® 

^rf Hf idt he shall apportion what is to be apportioned.^ 

It is the context which here yields the future meaning. 

Obs. Probably it is from such uses that the prospective meaning of the perfective 
relative form is derived. See below §§ 387, a; 389, a. 

6 . The imperf. pass, part in respect of continued or repeated events to occur 
in the future. 

Ex. w tp-tr nb irrw m hwt-ntr tn in every 

seasonal feast which is (i. e. is henceforth to be) made in this temple.® 

§ 370 . Tense-distinction in the participles: summary,— This subject 
is of so much importance that many pages have been devoted to its discussion 
and illustration. As the net result, the beginner has mainly to remember that the 
imperfective participle implies repetition or continuity, while the perfective has no 
such implications; and, as the inevitable outcome of this position, that the 
perfective participle becomes the natural medium for alluding to events in the 
past, while the imperfective is more adapted to the expression of events in 
the present or future. Either of the last statements, however, is liable to 
exception if repetition or continuity is deliberately kept in or out of view; that 
is to say, the imperfective participles may be used of the past if continued or 
repeated past action is envisaged, or the perfective participles may be used of 
present or future action if it is desired to refer to this quite simply as merely 
occurring. The tdmtyfy form has, on the contrary, no other function than that 
of a future active participle. 

§ 371 . Use of the participles to express obligation or the like.— 

Egyptian lacking equivalents for such notions as ‘ ought ’, ‘ have to ’, these may 
be implicit in the meaning of simple participles, whether active or passive. 

Exx. . mktwm - imy-r w b^f kdi 

behold, thou art... a district superintendent who has to punish robbery.® 

id-k hr idt hr-s thou shalt be angry about that which 
deserves anger, lit. (that) angered upon it.' 
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» Ciiiro 30359,4-5. 
Sim. Urk, iv. 369, 8 
(Affw); 546,8 (brrw); 
972, 14 

I, 214. The 
same phrase also p. 
296, n. 4. 


* Kah, 12, 10. 
Sim. Siut I, 272; 
Sinai 139, 7 (iryd), 
qu. § 382. 

* Urk. iv. III1,12. 
Sim. Ft. 153 {ddtt). 


® Siut I, 318. Sim. 
ib. 302 {sfiw). 


® Peas. B I, 192-3. 
Sim. ib. B i, 100-2 ; 
Urk. iv. 1111, 3. 7. 8 
etc. 

’ Urk. iv. 1091, 3. 
Sim. ib. 6 ; Peas. B i, 
147. 219; Pt. 581. 
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^ See Verbum ii. 
§§ 752-3; Gunn, 
Stud. pp. 59-64. 


* See Verbum ii. 

§ 753. 

* But see Gunn, 
Stud. p. 59, under 6. 


^ Sin» B 308. Sim. 
Mill. I, 7 (*V); Urk. 
iv. 194, 15 {Ir) ; 766, 
5 {rdl). With fem. 
subj., Urki iv. 12, 12 
{s^nK), 

84^7.55,85. With 
the old indep. pron. 
swt^ Lac. TR. 47,36. 

* Urk. iv. 894, I. 
Sim. ib. 895, I. 

’ Eb, 99, 6. Sim. 
ib. 99, 14 (irr). 

* Pt. 184. Sim. 
Peas. B I, 215 {df)\ 
Eb. 103, 18 (J/f). 

8 Eb. 100, 8-9. 
Sim. P. Kah. 29, 39 
{ntk /rr). 

Urk. iv. 221, 14. 


§ 372. The participles as predicate. —Two constructions, in each of 
which the predicate is a participle, have now to be considered. The more 
frequent of the two, which will be called the participial Statement (A), follows 
the model of the sentence with nominal predicate (§ 125); the subject precedes, 
and is either an independent pronoun or a noun introduced by the particle in. 
In the other construction (B), the participle comes first and is followed either by 
a noun or by a dependent pronoun as subject; here, accordingly, the model is 
that of the sentence with adjectival predicate (§ 137). 

§ 373 . A. The participial statement.' —This construction was explained 
in some detail above § 227, 3. The scheme is 

[ /« + noun ] r perf act, part, for/aj/time 

1 or independent pron. J \ or imperf. „ „ „ present time 

The construction corresponds in meaning to English ‘ it is he who hears ’, 
or to French c’est lui gui entend. For a reason that will be explained in § 391 
some degree of emphasis rests on the subject, though this emphasis is not always 
calculated to make the grammatical subject into the logical predicate; see above 
§227, 3. Note that the participle, as here used, is invariable in number and 
gender, and hence must be literally translated ‘ the-one-who-hears (heard) ’, not 
‘ he (she)-who-hears (heard)’. In very ancient times the participle seems to have 
taken the number and gender of the subject.® No certain examples of this con¬ 
struction with a passive participle are known.® 

1. With perf. act. part, for Englishtime. 

Exx. in hm'f rdi irdipu)'/ it was His Majesty who caused it 

to be made.* Lit. indeed. His Majesty was the-one-who-caused, etc. 

ntk rdi it-tw t>yi irit it is thou who hast caused 
my daughter to be taken.® Lit. thou wast the-one-who-caused, etc. 

ink Ifd drt fit was I who cut off its (the elephant’s) trunk.® 

Obs. For rare examples after the obscure archaistic pronoun jw ‘ he ’ see Add. 

2. With imperf. act. part, for English present time. 

Exx. in 2 dd nSwt, in 2 dd snf two (vessels) give 

mucus, and two give blood.' Lit. indeed, two are the-ones-which-give, etc. 

in ntr irr ikr it is god who makes prosperity.® 

The liver has four vessels; ntsn dd n‘S mw it is they which 

give it water.® 

For English future time the Idmtyfy form is very rarely used.'® The 
corresponding idiom for the future is ntf Idmf or in -I- noun + idmf as we saw in 
§ 227, 2 ; see also § 450, 5,^. 
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The above rules as to the tenses are liable to the following exceptions : 

{a) ¥ or past repeated action the imperf. act. part, may be employed; see 
above § 366. 

Ex. ntf dd ti’f st it is he who used to give it to him.^ 

{b) When the imperf. part, is used for present time, as in the examples 
quoted above under (2), the sentence normally expresses a statement of custom, 
a generalization or the like. It may happen, however, that it is important to 
avoid suggesting that the act described occurs more than once; in this rare case 
the perf. part, is used. 

Ex. (]— 5 P’^'y is subtracted (lit. goes out), 

the remainder is ten.^ 

(r) Occasionally the imperf. act. part, refers to a future event; two cases 
have been quoted above § 368, one in which there is no implication of repetition 
or continuity,® the other of the commoner type where custom is clearly implied.^ 


^ Peas. B I, 85-6. 


* Rhind 28. Pr 
similarly in another 
construction AZ. 57, 
6* qu. § 503, 4. 

® Westc, 9, 6. 

* Peas. R130. Sim. 
Urk. iv. ii 11-6^ pas¬ 
sim (cf. Exerc. XXX, 
iii). 


§ 374. B. The participle as adjectival predicate. —In this construction 
the participle comes first, according to rule (§ 137), and the following subject, if 
pronominal, is a dependent pronoun. 

Exx. I—^ sprw nb he rejoices (lit. is one- 
rejoicing) thereat more than any petitioner.® 

P ® shdw sw tiwy r itn he is one who illuminates the two 

lands more than the sun.® 

Sometimes the participle thus used is accompanied by the exclamatory 
ending -wy (§ 49). 

Exx. r!t'wy sdd dpt-nf ho'N joyful (lit. rejoicing) is 

he who relates what he has experienced (lit. tasted)! ’ 

d '% JI (IQil iywy tw m-rb shwt'k how welcome (lit. come) art thou 

amidst thy meads ! ® 

j](| ti’wy occurs also alone as an exclamation ‘ welcome ! ’,® and is probably 
to be distinguished from a similar use of the old perfective iw (§ 313). 

The participle employed in this construction is almost invariably the 
perfective active. No imperfective examples occur, and passive ones only when 
these are more adjectival than truly participial in meaning. [See, however, Add.] 
Ex. f”^ ¥p ^ shrw dwit they are more recondite (lit. 

hidden) than the fashion of the netherworld.'® 

The examples show how often this construction is used in comparisons. 

Note that when the subject is a noun or the dep. pron. 3rd sing. f. in its 
older writing p s{y )" the participial predicate is indistinguishable from the idmf 
form. 


® Pt. 270; also with 
Ar, Sin. B 66; Mar. 
Abyd. ii. 30, 35; Urk. 
iv. 162, 5. Sim. with 
other verbs, Pt. 314 
{irw ); 410 ifnlS). 

® Cairo 20538, ii. 
c 12. Sim. with ob¬ 
ject, Hamm. 114, 7 
{ir sw ddi) ; Ann. 37, 
PI. 2, II {rh sw kit 
nbt). 

® Cairo 20538, ii. 
c 12. Sim. with ob¬ 
ject, Hamm. 114, 7 
{ir sw ddf). 

Sh.S. 124. Sim. 
with nom. subject, Sin. 
B7o;P/.557;(rJ.zt;^); 
P. Kah. 2, I ; 

Peas. B1, 117 {nh>wy\ 
Ledr. 25, 17 {iy-wy). 

• Urk. iv. 990; sim. 
Amam. i. 14. Other 
verbs, Cem. of Abyd. 
ii. p. 117 {mn-wy tid ); 
Brit. Mus. 551, 3 
{h^'‘vy tw). 

• Pi. 347 ; Urk. iv. 
II 7 » 5; 990, 9 - 


Urk. iv. 99. Some 
late exx. Hominals. 
§§ 80 a. 82. 


So perhaps Pt. 
88 . 97 . 
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^ In constructions 
not exemplified be¬ 
low : § 314, Birt. 34 ; 
Urk , iv. 879, 4; 882, 
12; § 316, Eb. 25, 6 
= 52, 4; § 317* Urk . 
iv. 1 160, 7; § 323, Eb. 

•07. 7; § 324, 
iv. 1163, 3; §328, 2, 
Sethe, Spriiche ^ 44’^, 
8 (S i); see too § 483, 
2. Further exx., AZ.. 

7 ^ 52 

25. 

3 57, 10*. 

^ Champ. iVZ>. ii. 
424. 

® Hearst 6, 11, with 
superfluous plural 
strokes, see Eb. i, ii. 
Sim. Eb. 60, 10, thn 
sy corrected out of 
ibn-H r ‘ 5 . 


As a rule, the construction participle + subject is found in main clauses. 
A peculiar use occurs, however, with the pronoun 3rd sing. f. sy, the 
participle + being substituted for the corresponding form of the old perfective 
in a number of cases where the latter is habitually used as a virtual adverb 
clause.^ The reason for this substitution, which is confined to the 3rd sing, f., is 
quite obscure. 

Exx. dpt nbt ik sy all taste is perished.* Cf. § 322. 

rf3,-kwi Swi rd-ti kmd{t) ip sy I 

know' the tuft is flourishing, black and (fully) numbered.* Later MSS. ip'd. 

g‘>^f ^y ^y E ^ hivt-ntr nbt he found it 
more perfectly beautiful than any temple.* One expects nfr-ti, § 315. 

^t nbt nty mr sy every member that is ill.® Cf. § 328, i. 


VOCABULARY 


var. wid be green, fresh; 
cans, swid make green. 
wtt (old wtb) beget. 

bgi, be remiss, slack. 

"^<^1 ntry (old ntrt) be divine. 

shr overlay. 


thn (old tkti) be dazzling; 
slhn make dazzling. 

J\ )bw cessation. 

^ ^ I ?(y)»«ze; splendour, brilliance. 
Iwfw heir. 

J Q D' wall. 

irw form, nature. 


I I I 

irt duty. 

abbrev. ^ phty might, strength. 


^1 


^^^j,^^mfndt (written fdi) the morning- 
bark of the sun-god. 

old 

evening-bark of the sun-god. 
var. r-prt (from iry-prt) 

hereditary prince. 

Ha'py, the Inundation- 
god; inundation, high Nile. 

? I bddwt brightness. 

st-ib pleasure, affection. 


P©_^|^ var. Shm Power, per¬ 
sonified as deity; a power. 




ssmt horse. 


^ sdiwty (?) treasurer. 

5 apron, skirt. 

hp (old sipP^ light. 
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Exerc. XXV 


EXERCISE XXV 

(a) Reading lessott. Part of hymn to Ref from the door-jamb of the tomb of 
the general, afterxvards king, Haremhab ; end of Dyn. XVIII} 


'I, 






.0 I 




© 






11 , 






r AMMWW 9 


^^1®! 


I I I 


•O 1=1 O 1 A CiCi ' 

-2,1“=::^ 

HI-IS 


dd mdw in r-prt Hr-m-hb, m^r-hrw^ 
dwi'f m wbn-f, 
ddf: 

i[i)w n*k hpr rr 71 b, 
mss sw tnw dwiyt^ 
pr m ht mwt-f,^ nn ibiu."^ 
iw 7i'k itrty ® m ksw, 
dvsn 7i*k i{i)w n wbii-k^ 
stkiffi-k^ /y m hmzv h^W'k^ 
nlrydi m Shm imy pt, 
ntr m7ift, 
nsw {n)hk, 
nb Ssp, 
hh hddwt, 
hry 7ist-f m msktt^ 

O hrw m m^ndt^ 
hw7i ® ntry iw<’w {n)hk, 
wit ^ sw, 
ms sw ds'/. 
dwi iw psdt^ o(/), 
hnw 7t*k psdt ndsi, 
dwi'sn iw m irw'k nfr. 


' Brit. Mus. 553 (VIII, Pi. 37). ** For the 3rd pers. see § 509, i. * for y, as often at this period. 

® Lit. *the two rows’, i.e. the gods of Upper and Lower Egypt; see AZ» 44, 17 for the expression and JEA 30, 37 
for explanation; see also the Sign-list under O 19, 20. ^ The sign for ii is here used simply for t. 

MSndt ‘ the bark of the dawn ’ and rnsktt * the bark of the dusk’ are the names of the ships in which the sun was 
supposed to perform his day-journey from east to west and his night-joumey from west to east respectively. AKndt here 
has borrowed the ending tt from rnsktt, 

® Mixture of two different writings and | + The sign for tyw seems superfluous. 

* Ps^ * ennead’ or * cycle of nine gods’, see § 260. The Great Ennead consisted of Atum, Shu and Tphenis, Geb 
and Nut, Osiris and Isis, Seth and Nephthys. 
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Exerc. XXV 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


‘ Words recited (lit. the saying of words) by the prince I^aremhab, justified, 
when he adores Ret at his rising; he says:—Praise to thee, who comest into 
existence every day, who givest birth to thyself every morning, who comest forth 
from the womb of thy mother without cessation. The two halves (of Egypt) come 
to thee doing obeisance (lit. in bowing), they give thee praise at thy rising, thou 
hast made dazzling the land through the splendour of thy body, being divine as the 
Power which is in heaven, the beneficent god, the king of eternity, the lord of light, 
the prince of brightness, who is on his seat in the Bark of the Dusk, great in (his) 
appearances in the Bark of the Dawn, divine stripling, heir of eternity, who begot 
his (own) self and bare his own self. The Great Ennead adores thee, the Little 
Ennead makes jubilation to thee; they adore thee in thy beautiful forms.’ 

(b) Translate into English : 




'w^Ul ! Il l 1 I 


(2) 





I I I 


I I h 



I i I 





^ I 



(4) 


^ I 


X ! 


M'l 


( 5 ) 

5 ^’ ( 6 ) 


^ I 
I 

IXI 


ft ) ^ ^ 

viz /wwwv Y 

I I II I II I I I 






I I h 


( 7 ) (8) 

^ Names of persons. * Title for a subordinate in some official class. 

(c) Write in hieroglyphs ; 

(i) He maketh green the earth more than a high (pi) Nile. (2) He did 
this with loving heart for his father Chnum. (3) It is not T who say it, it is 
Horus who says it. (4) All that is (use wnri) in my house, I have given it to 
thee. (5) May there be said to thee ‘ Welcome, welcome ’ in this thy house of 
the living! (6) Tribute which was brought to His Majesty in this year: 1056 
horses, 183 chariots wrought (§317) in gold. (7) Let (pmt) him who has done it 
stand up. (8) My statue was overlaid with gold, its apron with fine gold. It was 
His Majesty who caused it to be made. (9) Who will bring me these books ? 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR § 375 


LESSON XXVI 


SYNTAX OF THE PARTICIPLES AND OF THE ^DMTY-FY FORM 


§ 375. Expression of the object and dative. —The active participles 
and the sdmtyfy form may be followed, like the sdnt-f form, by such adjuncts as 
a direct object or a dative. 

Exx. smi ufr n h)b sw who reported well to him who 

sent him.^ 

gi'tfi}i{y)’fy •S'®' now as for him who shall lose it.* 
it-f wd n-f idbwy his father who allotted to him the two lands.® 
ntf dd n f st it is he who used to give it to him.^ 

^dit{y)'f{y) t-hdpn every priest who shall 

give me this white bread.® 

These examples show that the dependent pronouns are used when the 
object is pronominal, and that the same rules of word-order apply as in any main 
clause (§§ 27. 66). 

Obs. If a pronominal object or dative follows the participle, and this is also 
qualified by the adjective ‘ every‘ air, that adjective is usually placed after the 
entire phrase; if, however, both object and dative occur together, nb may precede 
them. See the and and 3 rd examples in § 377 , a. 


* Louvre C 174. 
Sim. Urk. iv. 767, 13; 
781, 4. 

* Berl. AL i. p. 
258, 19. Sim. Mar. 
Abyd. ii. 30, 36. 

* Urk. iv. 198. 

* Peas. B I, 85-6. 

® Siui I, 282. 


§ 376 . Extended use of the passive participles. —The passive is, by 
definition, a name given to verb-forms which treat the direct semantic object 
(i.e. the grammatical object of the active voice) as a grammatical subject or 
nominative. It follows that any passive participle ought to be translatable, like 
any active participle, as a ‘ who’-clause; and such is, of course, very frequently 
the case, exx. mry ‘who is loved’, rn^Jji hib ‘who was sent’. But just 

as in English a person may be said, not only to be ‘ sent ’, but also to be ‘ sent 
to’, so Egyptian may stretch the meaning of the passive participles in such 
a way that the antecedent (the word, implied or expressed, with which they 
agree) Is no longer identical with the direct semantic object but with an indirect 
one, i. e. the case after some preposition. 

Exx. —Pi" 7 i smiw tt'sn those who are reported to, lit. (those) reported 

to them.* 

idt hr-s a thing to be angry at, lit. (a thing) angered upon it.* 
Two points have to be noticed. First, this extended meaning of the passive 
enables passive participles to be formed from intransitive verbs like id ‘ be angry’, 
no less than from transitives like smi ‘ report ’. Second, Egyptian, unlike English, 
regularly employs a resumptive pronoun {n-stl, hr'S, § 146). 


See § 297 for these 
grammatical terms. 


® Bersh, i. 7* Sim. 
irrw n>fy Berl. AL i. 
180, qu. S 357. 

’ Urk, iv. 1091, 3. 
Sim. intrans. vbs., id. 
I09I,6;4I5,i2;972, 
I3;/V.344.58i;/Vaj. 
B I, 147. 
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§ 376 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


* Cairo 20359. Sim. 
Hamm. 47, lo-i ; 
Cairo 20538, ii. r 12 ; 
Rifek 4, 57. 

* Urk. iv. 269. Sim. 
ib. 546, 8. 


Had English employed a resumptive pronoun, nothing could have prevented 
a still further extension of this construction, so that the pronoun would refer, not 
merely to indirect semantic objects, but even to persons and things still more 
remotely involved; from ‘ a person confided in him ’ (instead of ‘ a person 
confided in’), it would have been no far cry to ‘a person confided in his judge¬ 
ment’, i. e. a person in whose judgement one confides. Egyptian, since it 
regularly employs a resumptive pronoun, has been able to take this step. 

Exx. prrw hsw hr shrfhy whose will one comes 

and goes, lit. (one who is) gone up and come down habitually under his will.^ 

^ irt’n-f nbt over all whose actions one rejoices, lit. 
one habitually rejoiced at all that he has done.^ For iri-n-f set § 382. 

Nothing is more characteristic of Egyptian than such complex constructions 
with the passive participle. The student will find them easy enough to cope 
with if he will make a practice of looking for the resumptive pronoun first of all, 
and then translating the phrase in which it occurs in such a way that the 
resumptive pronoun appears as an English relative. For example, hr shr-f 
‘under his will’ is transformed into ‘under whose will’. Next, the Egyptian 
passive participle must be turned into an English active verb; and since the 
Egyptian has not indicated the doer, the English must insert ‘ one ’ or ‘ people ’ 
as a quite indefinite subject; prrw hinv is therefore rendered ‘ one goes and 
comes ’. Thus is obtained the complete rendering ‘ under whose will one goes 
and comes ’, or more idiomatically, ‘ by whose will one comes and goes ’. 


* See Rev, n. s. 
ii. 45. See, however, 
Add. 


* Sim. 

ib, 46, 15; F, Kah, 
35,28; Ft, 1^*1 \ Sin, 
B 309; Cairo 20498,12 
5-6 ; A dm. p. 106, 

qu. § ^57- 
5 F. Kah. 13, I. 
Sim. ih. II, 24; Sh, S. 
141-2 ; Leh. 100; 
Urk. iv. 795, 9 ; 

Budge, p. 231, 4; 
268, 6. 

« M. u. K, 3, 5-6. 
^ F, Kah, 29, 15. 


® Sim. Siut 1, 296; 
Westc. 12,3;/’/. 282. 


§377. The retained object after the passive participles.® — i. English, 
because it uses the phrases ‘to find fault with’, ‘ to think much of’, can also say 
‘he was found fault with’, ‘she was thought much of’. This retention of the 
direct object® is exceedingly common with the Egyptian passive participles. 

Exx. dd(;w) tff nbw n hswt to whom the gold of favour was 

repeatedly given, lit. (one) given to him the gold of favour.* 

r-gs-sn list of people in 

whose presence this was done, lit. done this in their presence.® 

Go to the place \^ere thy fair ones are, 

^° M Pi 11 ^ ^dyt fntiw r inysn, sntr wid r httwt-sn (women) upon 

whose hair myrrh, and upon whose shoulders fresh incense has been placed.® 

^ concerning which a charge 

was given (lit. given a charge therein) to this thy servant.'' 

Note that the resumptive pronoun is regularly employed; in the last 
instance, however, im ‘ therein ’ serves as a substitute for m -t- suffix.® Observe 
further that in all the above examples, unlike those quoted in § 376, the passive 
voice can be kept in translation, the retained direct object® becoming its subject. 
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SYNTAX OF THE PASSIVE PARTICIPLES 

Here belongs the formula ddw ti'fy f. ddt n-s ‘ called lit. ‘ said 

to him (her) by which secondary personal names are introduced. 

Ex. Intf ddw nf Iw-snb Entef who is called Yewsonb.^ 

In introducing such names the idnvf form dd-tw is occasionally used in place 
of the passive participle.® 

2. When the retained object is a personal pronoun, the dependent pronoun 
is used, as after the active participles (§ 375) and after the idmfdSid sdm-n-f iorms. 

Exx. ir-n-i hibt wi r-s I had done what I had been sent 

for, lit. (that) sent me for it.® 

ir grt Idd sw nb hr-f rf nb but as to everyone 
over whom it (this spell) is read every day.* Lit. every read-it-over-him. 

ntf (Jkw r inv nb n-f sw he assigns boats in 
respect of everyone to whom they have to be assigned.® Lit. every assigned-it- 
to-him. 

A weakening of usage is, however, occasionally found in the case of the 2nd 
and 3rd pers. sing., suffixes being employed instead of the dependent pronouns. 

Exx. m bw pn Iny'k im in this place from which thou wast 

brought, lit. brought thou thence.* 

msy-i n-f, this thy father to whom thou wast 

born.’ 

One may perhaps compare the substitution of these same suffixes for 
dependent pronouns after ntt ; see above § 223, end. 

Obs. Compare further the use of the suffixes as subject of the passive idm-f 
form, below § 421. 

§ 378 . Omission of the resumptive pronoun. —The replacement of 
w +suffix by the adverb im was noted in § 377, i. So too after the relative 
forms, below § 385. 

The name of a reigning Pharaoh is often accompanied by the phrase 
di fn^, f. dil fn^. This must be considered as a shortening of rdy n-f 
fnf} ' to whom life is given ’ or perhaps rather of rdy f^n^-f ‘ given that he live ’. 
English can similarly shorten to ‘given life’ its equivalent of the Egyptian phrase. 

The present opportunity must be taken to allude to the use of f. 4 “-^, 
as well as the old perfectives fnf}[yt)), fnf^-ti (2nd m. sing.), etc. (§313) as 
object after the verb iri ‘ make ’. This use is frequent at the conclusion of 
dedicatory inscriptions in the temples. 

Exx. ir-ffnJfyd) dt, may he make ‘ he-lives-eternally’.* 

dt, mayst thou make ' thou-livest-eternally 
^^fdi may he make ‘given-life’.*® 
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^ P.Kah. II, 18. 

Sim. Cairo 20213, 6. 
9; Vienna 57; Louvre 
C 72; P. Kah, 
12, 8. 

* Ex. Urk. iv. 32, 
12 {ddfw n-f) ; Cairo 
20141, a 2 {iw dd-tw 

rf)- 

* Leyd.V88, lo-r. 
Sim. Westc. 12,3, qu. § 
369,2; Pi, 282.623; 
Cat. d. Mon. i. p. 89, 
no. 76; Urk. 'vr, 1108, 
12; 1109,7. 

^ Urk. V. 96, 


® Urk. iv. II16. 


8 Budge, p. 124, 
3 - 4 - 


T Lac. TR. 21, 9. 
Sim. 3rd pers., AZ. 

47 , 132 . 


® Urk. iv. 871, 12 ; 
873, Fem. exx., 
ib. 214, 3; 296, 7; 
334, 12. 

• Urk. iv. 214, 9; 
569,4; 570,10; 864, 
6. Fern, exx., ib. 358, 
10; 375, 10. 

Petr. Abyd. ii. 
28 ; Urk. iv. 340, 15 ; 
584,12; 696,6. Fern, 
exx., 312,16; 340, 
8; 343 , 3 - Var; ir-f 
nfdi Kopt. 10, 
I; Urk. iv. 881, 13; 
see also ib. 43, 16, 
where word-order 
shows that the dative 
refers to the god, see 
below § 507, I. 
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§ 379 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


* Eb, I, 13. Sim. 
P. Kah, II, 22; Urk, 
iv. 689, 17. 

* iv.972. Sim. 
Hamm. 191, 5, qu. 
§ 369, 2. 


® Cairo 20543, a 6- 
7. Sim. Sinai 28. 35. 
71 ; Urk, iv. 994, 16. 
See too below, n. 11. 

< t^r>&.iv.68. Sim. 
Sinai 27; Louvre C i, 
7 (Ajjw). 

® IVestc. 4, 11-2. 


® Cairo 20540. Sim. 
ib. 20430; BH.\. 7,3. 


Cairo 20501 and 
passim, Sim. Peas. 
B I, 21 {shiy^k ); 118 
{sky.k); 236 

® Louvre C i, 4. 
Sim. Siui 1, 267 

{mrrt:f\ 

® Cairo 20501. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 19, 14; 153, 
9 ; loii, 10. 


*0 PlEHL,/iy.i. 143. 
Sim. Brit. Mus. 43. 


Var. WJ +direct 
genitive, Dyn. XI, 
Pol. § 71. 

Acht. p. 32. iV+ 
suffix, P. Kah, 11,22; 
Pt, 623. 

“ Cf., however, int 
brought to him’ 
qu. p. 279, n. 28. 


§ 379. The semantic subject after the passive participles.—i. There 

are several ways in which the semantic subject, i. e. the performer of the action 
of the verb as actively conceived, can be expressed after the passive participles. 
It is sometimes expressed, as after other passives and after the infinitive, in the 
form of an agent, i. e. with the help of the preposition in (§ 39, end). 

Exx. r-f in snf Sth the evils done 

to him by his brother Seth.^ 

rmtt nbt one for whom 

health and life are prayed for by all people.* 

2. The same meaning can, however, be conveyed by the direct genitive. 

Exx. ink mry nbtf, b^y-s m hrt-hrw nt r( nb 

I am one beloved of {or by) his mistress and praised of {or by) her in the course 
of each day.* 

ntrrw nb'f one beloved of his lord.^ 

b‘>'y~b^{^) that done by (lit. of) the lector-priest.® 
f bt nbt nfrt wrbt ddt pt, kmit ti, innt H^py 

all things good and pure, given of heaven, created of earth, brought by (lit. of) 
the inundation.® A common formula. 

Here belong the examples where the semantic subject after the passive 
participle is expressed by a suffix-pronoun. We have frequently had occasion 
to point out that the relation of the suffix-pronouns to the words which they 
follow is that of the direct genitive. 

Exx. sif ntry-fhis son who is beloved of him.^ 

ffist-sn nbt doing all that is praised of them.® 

3. An ambiguity arises when the semantic subject is introduced by n. 
Ex.^(|(] ——^‘^y ^ b^y ^ ntwt-f beloved by his father, 

praised by his mother.® 

It is not clear whether n here is to be regarded as the preposition or as the 
genitival adjective. Feminine instances like b^yi nt Ht-br ‘ praised of 

Hathor’*" show that the genitival adjective may really be used to introduce the 
agent. On the other hand, we have seen (§ 361, under yae inf.) that ir n 
‘ engendered by ’ and ms n ‘ born to ’ (lit. ‘ borne to ’) make as feminines irt n 
and (H ^ mst n with the preposition Possibly the use of the preposition n to 
introduce the agent entailed certain changes in the passive participle, producing 
the tdmw-nf relative form to be described below. On the other hand, texts exist 
where (HPIlij— msy n ‘born to ’ (a father) stand side by side with (Ij--* ms n (or ms-n) 
‘ borne to i.e. ‘ by’, (the mother),'* showing that the full form could be retained 
if the preposition n had a function other than that of introducing the agent.'® 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR §380 


THE RELATIVE FORMS 


§ 380 . It was seen in § 353 that the Egyptian participles may nearly always 
be translated into English by what can be described briefly as ‘ who ’-clauses, 
i.e. relative clauses in which the subject is identical with the antecedent. We 
have now to consider a class of verb-forms best translated by relative clauses in 
which there is an expressed subject different from the antecedent. Where these 
verb-forms occur, the relative word in the English rendering appears as ‘ whom 
‘ whose ‘ where and so forth, only not as the nominative ‘ who ’ or ‘ which Two 
typical examples may serve as a concrete basis for the discussion to follow; 

nf sdmw one to whom (lit. to him) judges listen.' 

^°IP kmit'n bnu 'Iwnw nfr-s one whose beauty (lit. her beauty) 
the souls of Heliopolis created.* 

The verb-forms here in question are known as the relative forms® and 
at first sight seem peculiar to Egyptian. When the antecedent is masculine, 
they are often outwardly indistinguishable from the narrative idmf and idm-nf 
forms, though fuller writings showing a gender-ending -w (in one case -y) indicate 
their independent existence as distinct verb-forms. When the antecedent is 
feminine, the gender-ending -t is written after the stem to agree with the 
antecedent. Thus from the immutable verbs we have the forms 

m. sdm{w)f, very seldom written with -w when the subject is a suffix ; 

with nominal subject the writing sdmw is not rare. 

‘ sdmtf much more rarely written or even 

m. sdm[w)-nf, only rarely written with -w sdmwnf. 

I f. sdmt'nf. 

If the verb-stem has a determinative, the gender-ending precedes the deter¬ 
minative, except in the unusual feminine forms with J or Jl], ex. where 

the analogy of the old perfective has evidently influenced the writing. 

Thus, so far as the immutable verbs are concerned, only two varieties of 
relative form can be detected, one resembling narrative idm-nf and the other 
resembling narrative sdmf. The mutable verbs show that the latter comprises 
at least two forms, one with gemination and the other without. Taking now 
mri ‘love’ as type-verb and quoting only the forms with nominal subject, we 
obtain;— 

Imperfective relative form; m. mrrw, also written ; f. mrrt. 

Perfective relative form: m. wr, also written mry; f. mrt, 

also written 

The idmw-nf rd[2t.X.\v^ form*: m. mr[ff)-n, rarely written : 

f. mrt-n. 


• BH. i. 26, 155-6. 


* iv. 361. 

® See Verbum ii. 
§§737 foil* ; Rev. eg. 
n. s., ii. 42 foil.; AZ, 
54, 98-103; 59, 65 ; 
Some Aspects^ 7. 


^ Jn the 1st ed. 
called' perfective rela¬ 
tive form’, a name 
now transferred to the 
foregoing form. The 
name here preferred 
stresses the close re¬ 
lationship to the ‘nnr- 
rative ’ idm-n>f form 
of §§ 67. 412 ff. 
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§ 380 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


" See Gunn, Stud. 

ch. I. 

By CLiiRE, still 
unpublished. 

®^See below, §§387, 
2 ; 389, 2. 


^ P, ICah, 5, 8 . Sim. 
Urk. iv. 678, II, qu. 
5 386,1. 

2 Ikhern, 9. Siua. 
Urk. iv. 353, 12. 

5 P, Kah, 12, 9. 


* Siut ii2%o, Sim. 
ib. 293. 295 ; Pt, 146; 
Urk. iv. 1107, II. 

5 Sh. S. 46. Sim. 
Siut I, 298, qu. § 
389, 2. 

6 EH. i. 25, 10. 
Sim. Sin. B 148. 162 ; 
Urk. iv. 684, 14; 734, 
14; 743 , 5; 780, 5; 
fern., ib, iv. 1071, 8; 
1074, 3; Brit. Mus. 
614, 10; P, Kah. I2, 
9, qu. §381. 


^ Siut I, 266. Sim. 
Sin. B 213. 


Sinai 139, 6-7. 


In the first edition of this work the perf. relative form was called the ‘pros¬ 
pective relative ’,® since it often looks forward to action lying in the future. A 
recent discovery®* shows that in the early M. K. this form, or one not clearly 
distinguishable from it,®'’ often referred to past action, though later superseded in 
that function by the idmwnf relative form. Thus the non-geminating relative 
form without n is completely parallel in its functions to the ‘ narrative ’ perf. 
tdmf 447, 449) and the name ‘ perfective’ is altogether appropriate. 

§ 381 . The relative forms as epithets or as nouns. —Like the 
participles (§ 353), the relative forms can be used either with or without an 
expressed antecedent, i.e. either as epithets or as nouns. See heUio-vi, passim. 

When the relative form is used as a noun, it may be qualified by the adjective 
nb ‘ all ’, ‘ every ’, ‘ any ’. 

Exx. hr ssnt-s nbt m /i'r fumigate her 

over anything which she smells as roast.^ 

mi wdt'U nbt hm-i thou hast done according to all 
that My Majesty commanded.* 

rdit-nf nd nbt all that he gave to me.® For the position of nbt 
after the dative n-i, see above § 375, Obs. 

§ 382 . The relative forms with direct semantic object identical 
with the antecedent. —In this case (true ‘ whom ’-clauses) no resumptive 
pronoun is ever used. 

Exx. AP 0 ht nbt ddt sr nb nds nb r hwt-ntr anything 
which any official or any commoner places in the temple.* 

r rb dit‘i m rd in order to find out what I could put in my 

mouth.® 

tn(w)'nf b^it mrtf -whom he distinguished among his 

servants.® 

It is extremely significant that Egyptian does not here write ddt st sr, ditd 
st and tn{w)'nf sw. This absence of the dependent pronoun as object has 
a remarkable consequence, namely that in the case of the imperf. and perf. 
relative forms (see the first two examples above) it would be equally possible to 
regard the verb-form as a passive participle followed by a direct genitive (above, 
§ 379 > 2). This becomes still clearer when no adverbial phrase is appended. 

Exx. I'l ir-n'f) mrrt rmt, hsst ntrw I did what men 

love and what the gods praise.’ Or, I did what is loved of men and what is 
praised of the gods. 

iw !t}-nd bikw iryd I determined the work 
I was going to do; or, the work to be done (§ 371) by me.® 
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THE RELATIVE FORMS 


§ 382 


It is obvious that, in particular, the first of these two examples is inseparable, 
as regards its construction, from mrrw nb-f‘on& beloved of his lord’ 

quoted in §379, 2 as an example of the imperf. pass. part. + direct genitive as 
subject®. In other words, we begin to see that the relative forms originated in an 
extension of the use of the passive participles. 


§ 383 . The relative forms with direct semantic object different 
from the antecedent. —In this case the direct object® has naturally to be 
inserted as grammatical object of the relative form, and, if pronominal, is 
represented by a dependent pronoun. The word-order is the same as after the 
narrative verb-forms. 


Exx. mf})t tw nt Rf f}it-f Mi^t 

im-s that balance of Ref in which he weighs Right.' 

which thou punishest him.* For the 
masculine gender of hd{wyk see above § 111. 

hssw nb'f imwt-fvihose. goings his lord praises.® Or, 
whose lord praises his goings. 

P mnhwf sif'Nhose. efficiency advanced his 

position.* 

rdi'ft fr-f r^-tw-f whom his pen caused to be known.® Or, 
whose pen caused him to be known. 

. ipu nsw nbt . rdU^n-f iry{t) 

ti'S ipt every private department of the king.for which he caused me 

to do business.* 

The article ^^ (f-w.s.) ; ink rdi-i ir-twfn-k 

of which (my) lord ( 1 . p. h.) said : I will cause it to be made for thee.' 

The important point to be observed here is that the English relative pronoun 
(‘ in which ‘ for which', ‘ whose ’, etc.) is represented in Egyptian by a resumptive 
pronoun. Save for the presence of the semantic subject and, in the sdmwn-f 
relative form, of the •« which introduces it, these examples show a very close 
parallelism to the examples of the passive participle quoted above in § 377. 


§ 384 . The relative forms from intransitive verbs. —Again, with 
intransitive verbs a resumptive pronoun must be used to represent the English 
relative pronoun, and may be, for example, a suffix-pronoun after a preposition 
or a genitive following a noun. 

0® n-f hiinmt m at whom the sun-people 

rejoice in Heliopolis.® 

it-n-f hr-s the road on which it (the statue) came.® 

^ iw-f'wi whose shadow everyone walks.'® 


‘ Lac. tr. 37, 3. 
Sim. Quib. Saqq, 
1906-7, p. 32, xii. 3. 

® Urk. iv. 1090,14. 


* Louvre C i, 8-9. 
Sim. Siut I, 247; 
Hamm, 113, 6. 

* Urk,\y, 957. Sim. 
Siut I, 221 ; Hamm, 
17, 6; P,Kah, i, 6;' 
Urk, iv. 361, 9, qn. 
§ 380; 780, 6. 

® Urk, iv. 137. 


• Brit.Mus.6r4, TO. 


P,Kah. 28, 27. 
Rather similar after 
pass, part., P, Boul, 
xviii, 63 . 


•Cairo20498. Sim. 
ib. 20539, i. b 15; 
Siut I, 234; Eb, 99, 
15 ; Erm. Hymn, ii, 
2-3; Urk, iv. 350, 9. 

® Bersh, i. 14, i. 
Sim. Sin, B loi; P, 
Boul, xviii. 6; Urk, 
iv. 35O1 9; 807, 12. 

Cairo 20539, i. b 
II. Sim. Sin, B44- 
5, qu. § 389, I; Erm. 
Hymn. 1,2; Urk, iv. 
§ 389, I. More com¬ 
plex exx. SuppL p. I 2 
on 5 384; Cojffin Texts 
iii. 3 Ht S->^- 
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Note that these examples closely resemble the passive participles quoted in 
§ 376; the only difference, indeed, so far as the imperfective relative form is 
concerned, is that the semantic subject is here expressed. 


^ Sin. B 144-5. 
Sim. Pt. 267. 


• Eb. I, 10. 


® Ikhem. 4. 


* Urk. iv. 750. Sim. 
Adm. 8,1 {tm>n-/mjj). 


^ Sin.Bi^S. Sim. 
Turin 1447, 8; Budge, 
p. 129, 9-10. 

® Brit. Mus. 614, 
vert. 3. With the 
meaning ‘wherewith*, 
Quib. Sagg. 1906-7, 
p. 32, xii. 3. 


Budge, p. 150, 
13. Sim. P. Kah. 6, 
21; Lac. TP. 83, 35. 


§ 385 . Omission of the resumptive pronoun. —We saw in § 382 that 
the resumptive pronoun is regularly absent when the direct semantic object is 
identical with the antecedent (‘whom’-clauses). It may, however, happen that 
the direct object® of the relative form is a dependent verb {idmf or infinitive) 
and that it is the direct object* of this dependent verb which is identical with the 
antecedent. In such cases the resumptive pronoun is sometimes used for the 
sake of clearness. 

Exx. kit'ti-f irt str‘i, ir'ti'i st r^what he had 

planned to do (lit. to do it) to me, I did it to him.* 

wrrzy ntr srnh-fwi it is I whom the god 
wishes to preserve, lit. that he should preserve me.* In this instance the ist 
pers. wi is illogically and exceptionally substituted for sw. 

Sometimes, on the other hand, the resumptive pronoun is omitted. 

Exx. di-n-f Int hm-v m-^nt Ti-sty the gold 

which he had caused My Majesty to bring out of Nubia.® ’Int here is an active 
form (§ 448). 

wdt-nf irt what he had commanded to be done, lit to do.® 

Elsewhere the absence of the resumptive pronoun is common only in 
association with im in its various meanings; so too after the passive 
participles, § 378. 

Exx. wrhs} ib-i im the place where my heart dwelleth.® 

dfiw mrrt i^w wnm im the offerings 

whereof the spirits love to eat.® 

In this connection we must note an apparent ellipse of the infinitive wnn 
‘ to be ’ after mr(i) ‘ love ’, ‘ wish ’. 

Ex. bw rd) mry-i im to any place where I may wish 

to be.* 


• See Add. for § 386 . Origin of the relative forms.® — I. Throughout our account of 
divergent relative forms (§§ 381-385), the close analogy to similar uses of 

the passive participles (§§ 353. 376-378) has everywhere been apparent Indeed, 
in the case of the imperfective and the perfective relative forms, the distinction 
is apt to disappear altogether; it does not matter whether we explain mrrw in 
nb-f ‘ one beloved of his lord ’, ‘ one whom his lord loves ’ 
(§ 379. 2) as imperfective relative form, or whether we regard it as an imperfective 
passive participle with the semantic subject nb-f in the form of a direct genitive. 
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ORIGIN OF THE RELATIVE FORMS § 

So, too, more complex constructions of the imperfective passive participle may be 
considered as imperfective relative forms from which subject® has been omitted 
as unessential; dd{w) n-f nbw n hswt (§377, i, first example) needs only the 
insertion of nb-f to turn it into a typical example of the imperfective relative 
form : dd{^) n'f nb'f nbw n hswt ‘ one to whom his master repeatedly gave the 
gold of favour’.® It thus seems evident that the relative forms are simply an 
extension of the passive participles. Whereas English can only retain the 
direct semantic object (‘ the boy found fault with ’), Egyptian feels no difficulty 
in the simultaneous retention of the semantic subject (‘ the boy found-of-his- 
father-fault-with-him ’), and thus obtains an exceedingly compact method of 
producing the equivalent of an English relative clause (‘ the boy whom his 
father finds fault with ’). 

This explanation of the relative forms is confirmed by the absence of the 
resumptive pronoun when that pronoun would be the direct object of the relative 
form (§ 382); the reason why Egyptian does not say *mrrw sw nb-f ‘ one whom 
his lord loves ’ is because mrrw is, in its origin, a passive participle which has 
inherent in itself the direct semantic object (§ 376, beginning); ‘one who is 
beloved ’ is not *mrrw sw, but simply mrrw. This point is the corner-stone of 
the theory of the relative forms here maintained. 

There are, however, some good reasons why the relative forms should be 
classified apart from the passive participles in which they originated. The 
semantic subject in mrrw had to be explained (§ 379, 2) as a direct genitive. 
But we saw (§ 85) that it is almost impossible to separate a direct genitive from 
its noun, whereas the subject of the relative form may be readily separated from 
it in accordance with the rules of word-order given in §§ 27. 66. 

Exx. mrrt nbt h-i all that my soul desires.^ 

/>tr ddt n-i nb-l what is (it) that my lord says to me ? ^ 
f bt nbt nfrt nt Ts-ntr hbt sn hmt-f) r-s 
every good thing of the Divine Land for which (Thy) Majesty sends them.® 

It seems clear that these final extensions of the use of the passive participles 
can only have come about when the semantic subject had ceased to be felt as 
a direct genitive, and was now, though doubtless not fully consciously, regarded 
as a nominative, or as on a par with other nominatives. But this is only another 
way of saying that these involved constructions with the passive participle had 
come at last to be felt to contain a quasi-narrative active form, having a nominative* 
as subject® and an accusative as direct object®; compare above § 301, Obs. 2. It 
is at the precise moment when the verb-forms in question were first felt as 
actives instead of as passives that the relative forms became differentiated as 
separate grammatical entities from the passive participles. 
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0 Ann, V. 248 gives 
a var. of the ex. qu. 
p. 299, n. I with jut 
in place of fiitf Cf. 
also the varr. without 
ni_r qu. in Gunn's 
A ppendix on rn^t ntr 
im^ Stud. p. 32. 


^ Urk. \Y.b\%. 

^ Sin. B 261. Sim. 
BH. i. 26, 155-6, qu. 
§380. 

® Urk. iv. 346. 


< See § 83, Obs. 
for this convenient, 
though not strictly 
scientific, lermino- 
logy. 
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1 Leyd. V 88, 9. 


2 P, Kak. 12, 8. 
Sim. zA II ; Urk. iv. 
862, 6. 13. 


® The matter is not 
wholly clear, and in 
this book the trans¬ 
literations vacillate 
between zV.»,wj.«and 
ir tij ms n. See (e.g.) 
p. 296. 


2 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

2. This conclusion is borne out by the sdmwnf relative form, which we 
must take to have originated in the perfective passive participle followed by the 
preposition n ‘to’, ‘for’ (§ 379, 3); for example, ^rw idmw would mean 
literally ‘ the voice heard to him ’, and this would subsequently be felt as active 
just as the Low Latin ego habeo factum, containing a passive participle, becomes 
the active French tense j’ai fait. Note that it is the less common type of 
perfective passive participle having the endingeven in the jae inf. (§361) 
which lies at the base of the sdmw-nf relative form, and perhaps this had 
undergone some shortening, seeing that the ending -w is so rarely shown. At 
all events the preposition has in course of time become detached from its noun 
and, in cases where the word-order demands, cleaves closely to the verb-form. 

Exx. ipt tn rdit-n w(f) hmf im-s this mission 

wherein His Majesty placed me.* 

bt nbt rdiwn n-i piy'i sn all the things which 
my brother gave to me.* For the masc. relative form here see §511, 2. 

It seems hardly likely that the preposition n could have become detached 
from its noun so long as it preserved intact its prepositional value ‘to’. Its 
detachment may, therefore, serve as evidence that the verb-form was by this 
time no longer felt as a passive participle, but rather was interpreted, in 
combination with the element -n, as the quasi-narrative active form which we 
call the tdmwnf relative form. 

The decisive proof of the correctness of this view lies, however, in the quite 
obvious parallelism of the relative forms to the narrative idmf and tdm-nf 
forms, the former possessing at least two varieties corresponding respectively to 
the imperfective and perfective relatives. The active force of the two narrative 
forms in question is of course undoubted, and this is enough to enable us to 
ascribe active force also to the corresponding relative forms, although it remains 
true and certain that these last were derived from passive participles. For 
further details see below § 387 and, for the relation to the narrative forms, 
below § 411. This last argument will be better appreciated when the student 
has mastered the contents of the next two Lessons. 

The question now arises as to where the boundary-line between passive 
participle and relative form is to be set. A necessary condition for every relative 
form is the presence of the semantic subject. Cases like mrrw nbf are perhaps 
best classified as passive participle-P direct genitive (§ 379, 2); on the other hand, 
we have inclined to take the tr-n, ms-n expressing parentage as relative forms 
(p. 279).® But when a clause-like appearance is given to the whole phrase by any 
addition, whether direct object® or an adverbial phrase, then it is doubtless best 
to treat the verb-form as a relative form. So too when nb ‘ every’, ‘all’ separates 
the verb-form from its subject®, as in the examples quoted § 381. 
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Obs. For the origin of the narrative £dm-tff totm see below §411, a, where 
further considerations bearing upon the origin of the corresponding relative form will 
be found. For the secondary separation of the agential n in Egyptian from the noun 
governed by it, compare the Greek verbs compounded with prepositions like KarqyopfXv. 
Another evidence of the origin of the relative in the perf. pass. part, is 

afforded by the construction imt pw ir{wytff, the passive of which is imt pw try 
(below § 39a) ; from this it seems likely that ir{wyn‘f is merely the perf. pass. part. 
Iry slightly changed and with the agential phrase added to it. 

§ 387 . The writing of the relative forms. —We have just seen that 
the boundary-line between the relative forms and the passive participles is 
precarious and shifting. It will be unnecessary, therefore, to do more than 
supplement the sections already devoted to the originating passive participles. 

1. Imperfective relative form. Generally speaking, the forms are those 

of the imperf. pass. part. (§ 358). Note, however, that the m. ending -w is very 
seldom written before the suffixes; exceptions are ddw-tn ‘ which you 

give ’; * s^iw-tn ‘ which you remember ’P As regards the feminine, all 

writings with | or ]|(j instead of mere ^ -t must in mutable verbs** be assigned to 
the perfective relative form, since these endings are never found in company with 
the gemination. As in the participles, the plur. strokes sometimes accompany 
feminines used as neuters, ex. mrrt ‘what (X) loves’;* the plurals 

themselves are indistinguishable from the singulars. 

2-lit. Beside usual forms like ddw,* ^ ddtp occurs, as a great rarity, 

a form with prothetic i (§ 272), ex. iddw^ For ist pers. sing, we have an 

example written ddw'yP 

2aegem. Forms from ‘be’ are ^ % wnnw* ^ ^ wnn-tn.^ 

pae inf. Only geminating forms occur, since forms without gemination are to 
be assigned to the perfective relative form, see below under 2. Exx. Accw 

‘ (at) which rejoice'; f^^if ‘ (i”) which he weighs 

anom. ‘Give’ has ddw-tn (see above) and ‘bring’ innt (fem.),^* 

i. e. forms in both cases identical with the imperf. pass. part. ‘ Come ’ shows 
forms from both the -i and the -w stem, exx. iyw^^ f. and 

iww^^ var. iw.^^ 

2. Perfective relative form.” This form is clearly differentiated from 
the imperf. rel. form by the absence of gemination in the mutable verbs, and 
from the sdmw-n-f rel. form by the absence of the formative -n. Like the latter 
it is probably derived from the perf. pass, participle. The outstanding problem 
with regard to it is whether it should be sub-divided into two distinct relative 
forms, one with past reference,” the other with future or prospective reference.'* 
The M. K. examples with past reference show no special ending for m. sing., 
though two isolated instances from outside our period '*• justify us in assuming 
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^ Siut I i 276; ddw’ 
sn^ ib, 289. 292. 298. 

2 Turin 1447. Sim. 

m. plur.,^w/«, Urk, 
iv. 651, 8. 

“ For this qnalifi- 
cation see Add. 

® Urk. iv. 750, 4. 

* Peas. B I, 19. 

® Sin. B 261. 

® Sebekn, 3. 

’ Spieg.-POrtn. i. 
4 , 17 - 

® Sin. B 44. 

* Turin 1447 

Cairo 20498, a 3, 
qu. § 384. 

Lac. 77 ?. 37, 3 - 
qu. § 383. 

” Th.T.S.\.zo,G. 
Cairo 20539, i. b 

15- 

Brit. Mus. 581, 
horiz. 6. 

Siui I, 234. 

Louvre C i, 6; 
Hamm. 113, 5; Urk. 
iv. 17, I. 

See above, p. 298, 

n. oa. 


See Gunn, Stud. 

ch. I. 

18 a pyy j {wnW‘ 

k '); Haremhab 29 
{fvnwdvf). 
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® Formerly called 
‘ prospective relative 
form see above, p. 
398, top. I.EF. Gr, § 
483 shares Gunn’s 
view of these endings. 

Ddyi, P. Kah. 
36, 34; ddy^k, Lac. 
TR, 7, 3; Westc, 9, 
8; imy-fy Budge, p. 
366, 14 ; bndyk, ib. 
p. 265, 15. 

1 P. Salt 834, I, 
3 = Gunn, Stud, p. 
15, no. 91 ; Mill, i, 
3; Urk. iv. 1195, 8 . 
Perhaps r r^ti of § 
178 is to be taken as 
‘ sothat... may know’, 
see Gunn, Stud. 15 ; 
Lef. Gr. § 486. 

2 C/r^. iv. 163, 8. 
Sim. ib. 96, 16 irtif 
ib. 163, 8; Adm. 3, 7. 

See further Add. 
to p. 303» n- 2a. 


SA. S. 135-6. 
Sim. ib. 126; Rsc. 14, 
35 ; before nom. subj. 
wftt. Sin. B 315. 

3 V. 4, 10. 

^ P. Kah. 12, ic. 

® Leb. 51. 

® Urk. iv. 85, I. 

Vandier, Mo- 
‘alla, Ankhtifiy iv. 23. 

^ Urk, iv. 834, 13 . 
Sim. ib. 1103, 16; 
1108, 15; Adm. 3, 7. 
> 3 - 

Vanuier, Mo- 
'alla, Ankhtijiy ii. c i. 

Abyd. iii. 29. 

* Sh. S. 46, qu. 
$ 382. Sim. P. Kah. 

27*9- 


® Urk, iv. 484, II. 
Urk. iv. 303 , 8. 

P.Kah.\2y%yQ^yx. 
§ 386, 2. 


« Sh. S. 143. 

“ Urk. iv. 363, 13. 
Sim. 'ift-n-f. Sin. 651* 


2 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

the unwritten presence of the ending -w, the f. sing, ending is c, -t. It has been 
maintained that the relative forms with prospective reference'^ had a m. sing. 
ending ([(I and a f. sing, ending or J -ti, but the m. sing, examples either are 
from mutable verbs where l](j may belong to the stem, or else are doubtfully 
prospective in meaning,“*and although a few indisputable early instances of f. sing. 
Jl], J occur, this writing grows much more frequent towards Dyn. XVIII, when 
there is a far greater chance that it may be a mere graphic variant of <=> -t, due 
to the fact that original -ti in other verb-forms, i. e. old perfective 2nd masc. and 
3rd fern, sing., had already been reduced to -t by loss of -i. It is certainly strange 
that such a form as ddti'^ should often have prospective meaning, no less 

than the jae inf. mrti ;* but the great improbability of -ti instead of -t as fern, 
ending of a participle or relative form weights the scale heavily against this 
supposed peculiarity of the prospective meaning; see too a certain case of the 
writing -ti for -t below § 409.** 

Provisionally, then, the perfective relative is best regarded as a unity, though 
the possibility remains that if we had full knowledge of the vocalization, we might 
find it to conceal two sub-forms like the ‘ narrative’ perf. tdmf to which it is so 
closely parallel (§§ 447, 449). 

If the view taken above be correct, in the immutable verbs the perf. rel. form 
will be practically indistinguishable from the imperf.rel. Forms from mutable verbs: 
2 ae gem. wn-k ‘ (in) which thou wast ’.®‘’ 

_fae inf. Exx. mryf' •which he may wish ’; ® ' which she 

may bear’;^ hnt-k ‘(on) which thou mayst alight’;® hs-ti ‘that 

which.will praise ’; ® gmt-{i) ‘ (something) that I found ’.®* ‘ Make ’ 

is without r, ex. irt i ‘ what I shall make ’; ’ ‘ what .... had done 

^^aeinf. rzvf-{i) ‘whom I plundered’.’** 

anom. ‘ Give ’ shows the stem as di, ex. dit-i ‘ what I could put 
3. The &dmw»n»f relative form. This relative form, like (on our hypo¬ 
thesis) the perfective relative, is derived from the perf. pass. part. (§361); but 
whereas in the perfective relative the semantic subject appears as a direct genitive, 
here it is mediated by means of the preposition n ; see above § 386, 2. In agree¬ 
ment with this origin, the n follows any determinative which the verb-stem may 
have, while the gender endings precede. There is no gemination. 

m. sing. The m. ending-ze/ is but rarely written; exx. — shiwn-f) 

which I uncovered ’; * irzvn-k ‘ which thou hast made ’; — rdiwn 

‘ which .... gave 

f. sing. The f. ends in -t. When the meaning is neuter, the plural strokes 
may be used, exx. 2^]^,Tils' m)t-n'i ‘ what I have seen ’; ’* {^rTlw 
' what he has commanded 
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2 -lit. Exx. ^m{w)'n‘k ‘whom thou knowest not’H 

fmt-n-f ‘ what it has swallowed Such writings show that the basic perf. pass, 
part, is the non-geminating form, not the reduplicating form of § 360. 

2ae ^em. “ mit-n ‘ what.... has seen ’.® ‘ 

jae inf. Exx. gmt-nf ‘what he found’;® pr{w)'nf ‘ (from) 

whom he has gone forth’.® So too ir-n and ms-n (above § 361) are to be taken 
as relative forms owing to the invariable absence of the -y characteristic of the 
perf. pass. part, in yae inf. ‘ Make ’ is almost always without r, exx. ir{w)-n-i ;'' 
^ irt-n-f but exceptionally we find i'>'i’n-sn.^ For the writing irw-n, 

see above under m. sing. ‘ Take away’ shows ii{w)-n-i.^° 

^fae inf. Exx. 1 '==^.^^ mdwt-n'l ‘ (concerning) which I have spoken ’; 

sntt-n ‘ which.founded 

00 

anom. ‘Give’ shows the stem as rdi, exx. rdi{yd)'n'i ^. 2 , I'dii-n-f^ 

only rarely does it appear as di, ex. diiydj'nf.'^^ ‘Come’ has only forms 
from ii, exx. J(l;£P,'7'i n{w)-n-sn f^ ^2^ it-nfP ‘ Bring’ yields normally 
in(w)-n-i-f^ int-n-sn-d^ but abbreviated writings with one n sometimes 

occur, ex. J ^— -® side by side with J ~ in-nF 

§ 388 . The supposed passive of the relative forms.*^‘‘ —The certain 
existence of these could be proved only if well authenticated cases with the m. 
ending -w or the f. ending -t were forthcoming. Exx. after hrw ‘the day on 

which.’ possibly contain the simple narrative §dmf or idm-nf form, see 

above p. 150, n. i.^® Exx. with the indef. pron. -ho are hardly true passives 

n sdm hrw-s she at hearing whose voice one rejoices;®® 
the three parallel texts give the narrative sdmf iorm hff-tw, the writing with t 
may well, therefore, be a mistake. Other examples that have been quoted 
are late and perhaps illusory, though there is no inherent reason why a passive 
in 'tw should not have been constructed for the relative forms when once their 
origin in passive participles was eclipsed or forgotten. 

§ 389 . Tense-distinction in the relative forms. —The various relative 
forms closely follow in their meanings the distinctions associated with their 
originating passive participles. 

I . Imperfective relative form. This is used in reference to repeated or 
continuous action, whether in present or past, less certainly in future, time. 

Commonest of all are examples which must be translated by the English 
present. Many of these are either aphorisms or statements of custom. 

Exx. i^rt tiw n rmt Inn m I}t nbt what old 

age does to men is evil in every respect (lit. thing).®® 
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^ Urk, iv. 1090, 5. 
® Brit. Mus. 566. 

® Mar. Abyd. ii. 29, 
8. Sim. 143. 

^ No ex.x. from lunn 
have been found ; see 
now p. 306, n. 5d. 

® BH. i. 25, 38-9. 
6 Ft, 630. 

BH. i. 26, 200. 

8 Siut I, 273. 

® Sin. B 28. 

10 BH. i. 8, 19. 
Lac. TR. 72, 35. 
Siut 4, 21. 

’8 Siut I, 287. 

Leyd. V 88, 9. 
Ikhern. 4. 

^8 Westc. II, 10. 
Sim. Peas. B i, 196. 

Bersh. i. 14, i. 

'8 Sh. S. 175. 

Semnak Disf. i, 
13; 6 , II. 

Urk. iv. 780, 11 ; 
781, I. 

Urk. iv. 780, 6. 


See Verhum ii. 
§ 786, with p. 468. 

28 In Eb. eyi, 13, 
hrw mss-tw/ is sus¬ 
pect on account of the 
imperf. tense ; for the 
absence oi im cf. Pyr. 
606 c. 

23a With m. ending 
~w in obscure context, 
Haremhab 29 {wnw 
iw). 

2^ A mam. v. 27, 4. 

2 *“ AZ. 44, III. 


Pt. 20-1. Other 
exx., Peas. B i, 45. 
46, qu. 5391; Siutiy 
280; iv. H54,6. 
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* Pt, 145-6. Sim. 
Sin. B158; Peas. B i, 
275; Urk. iv. 1107, 

IT. 


2 Sm. B44-5. 


® iv.993. Sim. 

Siui I, 234. 247. 


^ Cairo 20541, 5. 


** Certain O. E. exx. 
expressing futurity or 
a wish, UrJk. i. 9, 11; 
67, 17 {irrui), 

® Sin. B 77. Sim. 
Siui I, 298. 299. 

Clerk’s discov¬ 
ery, p. 298, n. oa. 


Abyd. iii. 29; 
contrast ii-n-ii], Siui 
HI, 9. Sim. Dunh. 
No. 84 fkr- 

(/)); Bersh. II, p. 25 
{gmt-/). 

Vand. Mo. iv. 
23; contrast^w/.«.(i), 
Cr..-VAND. p. II, I. 
Sim. Leyd. V 4, 6. 

., 9 . 135. Sim. 
ib. 126 {ivn i)-. Bee. 
14, 35 {wn-k)\ before 
nom. subj. .S'7«.B3I5 
{wnt ); m. exx. with 
ending -zv, see p. 303, 
n. i8a. 

® Eb. 95, 22. Sim. 
2^- 88, 3 ; 95, 5. 17; 
96, 2-3. 


Leb. 51, restored. 
Sim. Sh. S, 46, qu. 
§382 ; P. Kah, 27,9. 
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sn^k hibw wr n wr a serving man (lit. a man of 
entering) whom (one) great man sends to (another) great man.‘ The -w in hbw, 
not -y, might show that this is imperfective, not perfective;but see p. 303, n. i8a 

Instances expressing repetition or continuity in the past are difficult to find. 

Ex. How shall this land fare without him, | 

7itr pf mnb wnnw sndf ht bfszvi that beneficent god fear of whom was throughout 
the foreign lands ? * 

In honorific epithets, however, there is often a doubt whether one should 
translate with the English past or present. Egyptian uses the imperfective 
relative form in either case. 

Exx. tpt-r-f on account of whose 

utterance the lord of the two lands is {or was) wont to be pleased.® 

m hrt-hrw nt r< nb who does {or did) 
all that he praises {or praised) in the course of every day.^ 

Examples referring to future time are uncommon and uncertain.** 

Ex. nfr irrt-i ifk good is that which I will do for thee.® The 

Syrian prince here promises to treat his guest handsomely; a nuance of custom 
may be implied. But perhaps is to be interpreted as irt-i, see 2 {b) below. 

2. Perfective relative form, see above pp. 298, top; 303. {a) With past 
reference.®* 

Exx. nn cwp{i), nn there is none whom I 

plundered, none whose property I seized. 

^ P'^ it{yw’i) it is not 

(something) which I found it had been done by my fathers. 

As the marginal notes show, this early M. K. use is in other texts replaced 
by the sdmwn-f relative. Only with the two verbs ^ W 7 m ‘ be ’ and ^ hpr 
‘become' does this use appear to have survived the beginning of Dyn. XII. 

Exx. Pb-i^ hnw wn-k 

imf m-hb-n snwk thou shalt reach the Residence in which thou wast together 
with thy brethren.®'^ 

bp'f't ^ ^piy (a woman) in the lips of whose 
vulva disease has come about.® 

{b) With future or prospective reference, describing events which either will 
or else might occur in time future relatively to the main verb; compare similar 
future (§ 369, 5) and obligational (§ 371) uses in the perf. pass. part. 

Exx. nn gm-k hnt-k hr-s thou wilt not find (anything) 

whereon thou mayst resf^ 
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USES OF THE RELATIVE FORMS 


§ 389, 3 


The sndiy-^^niist shall hand it (the candle) to my /('^-servant 
B irf irtf im-s m hwt-ntr after his doing what he has to do with it in the 
temple.® 

irt hrpw nb inryp hpr imp the making of 
all changes into which he may wish to change.^ 

Note that cases with a direct object like the last are very uncommon with 
the perfective relative. But for them, the very existence of the perf. rel. as 
distinct from the perf. pass. part, would be doubtful ; see p. 302, bottom. 

3. The &dmw*n*f relative form. In the large majority of cases this 
form refers to action regarded as past, i.e. past relatively either to the moment 
of speaking or to the time of the main verb. 

Ex. W — rdi{w\n-i n nn n wcbw these things 
which I have given to these priests.^ English present perfect. 

fpn-f rdit smn-tw nJihv rdi{:w)-n nf 
it-f'Imn His Majesty commanded to cause to be recorded the victories which his 
father Amun had given him * English past perfect. 

1 lain irt-n hity-c^ imy-r hmw-ntr Hp-df contra-ct 

which was made by (lit. made to) the prince and overseer of the priests Hepdjefi.® 
English past tense. 

Note that the Mimu'nf r&\. form is found with such verbs as 2 
and 2:^ whenever they mean, not ‘ learn ’, ‘ ignore ’, and ‘ love ’—notions 
implying continuity—but ‘know’, ‘not know’, and ‘wish’, these being regarded 
from the Egyptian standpoint as definite occurrences resulting from ‘having 
learnt’, ‘failed to learn’, ‘conceived a wish’. So even in reference to the present. 

Exx. A ship shall come from home skdw im-s rh(w)-n-k 

sailors being in it w'hom thou knowest.'* 

nii-k rbipd)'n-k mi bw{yd)'n'k thou shalt regard him that 
thou knowest like him that thou knowest not.® 

Hr m diverting the heart of Horus with 

what he wishes.® 

Naturally the same forms are also employed in contexts referring to the past. 

Exx. One whom the god distinguished out of millions 
VI s mnb rb{yd)‘ 7 if rnf as a capable man whose name he knew.'^ 

I ' ^ 'n^ m-ht nn ir-n hm n ntr pn mrt-ri’f nbt hnf-s 

after this the Majesty of this god did all he wished with her.® 

Obs. For similar uses of rh and hm in the old perfective and perf. act. part, see 
above §§ 330 ; 367, a Obs. 

Of considerable interest is an example from the adjectival stem tifr : 

^ until the day came when it went 

well with me, i. e. when I died or ended (§ 351).* 


(1st ed., p. 306) 

® Siut T, 297-8. 
Sim. IVestc, ii, 6; 
Adfn, 3, 7. 13. 

* Urk, V. 4. Sim. 
Budge, p. 129, 9; 
210, 3. 


* ^z«/i,27o. Sim. 
ih, 272 ; Peas. B [, 
287 ; Berl. AI. i. p. 
258, 21 ; BHX^, 18. 

* iv.684,’/w;r 
restored. Sim. Sin. 
B 144, qu. § 385. 


“ Siut I, 296. Sim. 
Leh. 30, qu. § 390; 
Sin. B 202. 205. 


* Sh.S. 121. Sim. 
pt. 177.179. 

® Urk. iv. 1090, 3. 
Sim. ib. 971, 3. 10; 
1071, 9. 

• Brit. Mus. 614, 2. 


^ Cairo 20539,i.<5 9. 


* Urk.\y.%ii. Sim. 
Brit. Mas. 614, 10; 
Cairo 20024, c. 


® Florence 1774. 
Rather similarly, 
Berl. AI. i. p. 185. 
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§ 389 , 3 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

One is tempted to take here as the sdmwn-f rel. form. But examples 

from the Pyramid texts show that n‘i was there still a dative, since to _ 

' Pyr. 1645. ‘everything wherewith it goes well with him ’ ^ (cf. § 141) corresponds 

* Pyr. 1648. tm before n + noun. So too without dative 

> Pyr. 1234. ‘ the eye of Horus wherewith (one) is powerful '? These constructions are 

analogous to those of the passive participle studied in § 376, though doubtless no 
passive participles could be formed from the adjective-verbs. 


VOCABULARY 


f^pack, envelop, enclose. 

wrd (old wrd') be weary. 
hip conceal, hide. 






hnk present, offer, 
wwvw 0_a • ^ 

=> ini (det. also surround, en¬ 
circle. 


^ int resent, vent anger on. 

idi recite, read aloud. 

I kirn create. 
kni be brave. 
twt be like, n someone. 

u 

X a 

iii be missing, absent oneself, 
r from. 

^^ 1 dsrset apart; be set apart, private; 
adj. holy. 

heritage, inheritance. 
ipt mission, business. 

Imyt-pr estate, testament. 
itnifjy revered, honoured. 


U3 

^“1 I I I 




IZU 


l| ^ I 'j" I Hi property, belongings. 

^ iinw rebel, adversary. 

wd (dett. also |) stela. 

pit offering, kind of loaf, 
tribute, offerings. 

^ ^ ^ kingship. 

hwt-nt temple. 

abbrev. hew ships. 

Ql P hb-sd jubilee, W-festival. 

^ ® hiy-tp chief, chieftain. 

'33: sntt (old int£) foundation. 

^ sf}t field; countryside. 

\ in^w policing, control, lit. 

/VWWVA Jl 

holding in check. 

^ tit figure, image. 

?—j ^ ^ sole; sandal. 

Nwt Nut, the sky-goddess. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Exerc. XXVI 


^ /v\Miws 'r \J I 

^ I 


S N40? 




EXERCISE XXVI 

(a) Reading lesson. Autobiographical text from a stela of Dyn. XI 1 ,^ re¬ 
produced here without omissions so as to illustrate the difficulties from which few 
Egyptian texts are wholly free ; 

imy-r In^w ^ Bb, dd (§ 450, i); 

Inrw n nsw 

^IT!<2.iTi2l'^P— ^ hiswt hrt mi kd-sn ; 

^ ^p^ bmfim-s, 

^ (§ 164) rwd nnk (§ 300) hr ibf 
^Z}¥m f] ® ?) niNhw (?), 

^P=2=2£^^ w srwd ht n nb{-i). 

(§312, 3 or § 314. end) m htp r Smc, 

;^ra^J_2^(lT ir’n{-i) hibt wi r-s. 

PlSul^Srt swd-n{-i) ipt{-i) n si-i, 

iw{-i) rnf}-k (§ 323). 

^1“^ P^'^S^S (§ 322) hr snttf 

'ITrTiYl .nbt m St ir (§113, 2). 

V 'k P f (§ 373) P ^: 

«(-0 ^ " kn, 

^ i —^ n tmy-r ml( n pr-nsw, 

imihy Bbip mif-^rw. 

^ Leyden V 88, published Boeser, ii. lo. 

2 An abstract from f«f ^hold in check’; for the administrative sense see PiEHL, ///. iii. 77. 

* An unknown land ; the «A-bird has here the form of /. 

* For two actual imt-pr * testaments ’ see P, Kah, 11. 12. 

* TU is more probably perf. pass. part. (§ 394) than infinitive (§ 307). 

® This appears to be the son, who, accordingly, bore the same name as his father. 

‘ The honoured one, the officer of policings Beb, he said; I made poHcings 
for the king in the upper deserts to their full extent. No fault was ever 
found in (lit. of) this humble servant in this charge wherein His Majesty 
placed me, through my seeming to him strong (lit. through being strong on 
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Exerc. XXVI EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

my part in his heart) while punishing crime (? lit. I punish what is damaged) 
in Nehu, in consolidating the possessions of my lord. I returned in peace to 
Upper Egypt, (after) I had performed that for which I had been sent. I handed 
over my charge to my son while I was (yet) alive. I made for him a testament 
in excess of that which my father had made, my house having been established 
on its foundation, my field(s) being in their place, there being nothing of it gone 
astray, all my possessions being in their (proper) place. It is my son who made 
my name live upon this stela; he acted (as) heir for me, as a stout son, the 
commander of the army of the palace, the honoured one Bebi, justified.’ 


{b) Translate into English ; 

(0 


W 


/a 


'0^ 

I /WWAAA 1—L <CIZ> 


_ o ^ 

—Q 




■| ‘“1© 


(2) 

nV n /AvwA ^ t 


AWVW\ O ' 






1 ‘ 


/A\WA I /VvWWS 
AVWVW 

W <I| ■ 

D 




A 


-CD-- A^WV^^ 

I I 




I I I 


I c"=:::a| I I /WWWA III- 


® ® . 
© I I 




I I II I I 


-y^ n 
I I 1 T 


'f 


At^ 


i§ 4 _d: 


/a 


(4) 


o ra 




2 i^i' 




^dlP. 


I I I 
^ ^ |; 


(5) 








( 6 ) 






N. 

(7) 


/'A^VV^/^ 


AWVV\A AAAA(V\A 


D 




^1 I I 


QQ®®®A-a> 

( 8 ) ° 


/VWSAAA 


□ 


ODO WWW, lol ^ c 


1 ?^''' 


^ Words addressed by a deceased official to those whom he had asked to pray for him. * § 305, end. 

^ Prenomen of queen Hashepsowe. ^ § i9i Obs. 2. ® mm^ky an unusual /^w/form, see § 448. 


(r) Write in hieroglyphs ; 

(i) I will cause (di-t) to be brought to thee ships laden with {hr') all the 
riches of Egypt, as is done (lit. like what is done) for a god who loves men in 
a distant (w/) land which men do not know. (2) Behold, I have caused thee to 
know these things which I gave to these priests in exchange for {m-iszu, § 178) 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR Exerc. XXVI 

that (lit. this) which they had given to me. (3) He who shall hear this shall not 
say (that) what I have said is exaggeration, but {ppw-hr, § 179) shall say ‘ How 
like her it is!’ (4) Adore ye His Majesty; he is Re< by whose rays one sees. 

(5) I am one to whom hidden matters (mdt) are said. (6) He went down to the 
city, without letting it be known (lit. one know) wherefore he had come. 

(7) Mayest thou allow mine eyes to see the place where my lord dwells (hmst). 

(8) As for everyone over whom this spell {r) is read, his name shall be established 
in the mouth of the living eternally. 


LESSON XXVII 


SPECIAL USES OF THE PARTICIPLES AND RELATIVE FORMS 


§ 390 . Absolute use. —Just as the noun (§89) and the infinitive (§306) 
may stand alone with the self-sufficiency of an independent sentence in headings, 
titles, or even in narrative, so too the participles and relative forms. 

dddt m hm n stp-si {r.zv.s.) what was said in the 
majesty of the palace ( 1 . p. h.).* The words spoken follow. 

iy ’Imn-ms he who came concerning it, the 

royal scribe Amenmose. The whole context is in similar abbreviated style, like 
the headings in a table of contents; this is not to be taken as a case of nominal 
predicate with simple juxtaposition (§ 125). 

ddt'n wi bi’t what my soul said to me.® The words spoken 

follow. 

rdit'H'f n-sn hr-s what he gave to them for it.* There 
follows a statement of the things given. 

It will be seen later (§ 405) that the so-called idmtf form, in two of its 
usages (§§ 402. 406), is probably a passive participle used absolutely. 


' Urk.iw, 194. Sim. 
ib, 1021, 3. 


* Urk, iv. 1021, 2. 
Sim. Th, T. S, iii. 26. 


* Led. 30.147. Sim. 
P. Kah, 13,26; Leyd. 
V6,ii; Th.T.S, iii. 
21. 

^ Siut I, 274. Sim. 
ib, 284. 292. Also 
in headings to letters, 
etc., P,Boul, xviii, 6. 
26. 37, 


§ 391 . Use of the participles and relative forms to point to the 
logical predicate. —Since, by definition, the participles display the meaning 
of verbs as exercised actively by, or passively upon, somebody or something 
(§ 353), their use is apt to attract the listener’s interest to that somebody or 
something, the verbal action itself becoming of merely secondary and derivative 
importance. Thus, in the examples quoted in the last section, the participles 
and the relative forms direct the listener’s attention to what was said, who came, 
what was given; in other words, the logical predicate (§ 126) is much more 
clearly indicated than if these examples had been expressed in the form of 
ordinary verbal sentences (‘ this was said in the palace ’, ‘ my soul said this 
‘Amenmose came’, ‘he gave to them these things’).® The same linguistic * Nominais. % 
device lies at the root of the participial statement studied in § 373, where it is 
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§ 391 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 Peas. B I, 46. 


® Peas, B I, 21. 
Sim. ib. 19. 235-6. 


3 Erm. Spr, d. 
Weste, pp. 99-101. 


^ Peas, B 1,4. With 
other verbs of motion, 
ib. R7. 36. 37; Bi, 
73; Sk.S. 172; Sin. 
B 241 ; JVesU. passim 
(see last note). 

* Sin. B 236. Sim. 
l^Fesfe. 12, 19. 

® JVesie. 4, 17; 6, 
22; 7, 14. 

Weste. 12, 8. 

^ Peas. B I, 49. 

® Hantjn. no, 5. 


10 Urk. iv. 1091. 
Sim. with active part., 
Peas. B I, 192-3. 

Peas. B I, 217-8. 
Sim. M. u. K. 3, 5, 
qu. § 377 ; with active 
part., Sin, B 296; 
Adm. p. 105; with 
rel. form, Pt. 177. 


just as much the use of the participles as the employment of the emphatic in or 
of the independent pronouns which gives the status of a logical predicate to the 
grammatical subject. Herein too lies the secret of English ‘ it is he who does 
this’ with the meaning of ^he does this’, French e'est lui qui le fait with the 
meaning of lui le fait. 

So too when pw is used (§§ 128-30). 

Exx. irrt-sn pw behold, that is what they do.^ 

pr wr pw shiyk it is the high steward who is 

mentioned by thee.^ 

§ 392 . The construction &dm pw ir(w)»n»f and its passive sdm pw 
iry .^—The same principle underlies a mode of narrating events which is much 
employed in the Middle Kingdom stories. Here it is the action itself which is 
the centre of interest, and accordingly the action has to appear as a verbal noun, 
i.e. infinitive, to which are added the words/w ir{w)‘nf [sdmw-nf rel. form) ‘it is 

.which he did ’ or passively pw try (perf. pass, part.) ‘ it is .... which was 

done ’. The construction is found almost exclusively with verbs of motion. 

Exx. Active. P^t ir{pj)-nf r hrw thereupon he went 

up higher.* Lit. it was going up higher which he did. 

Passive (very rare). iwt pw try r bik im then they came 

for this humble servant. Lit. it was a coming which was done.® 

Other verbs with which this construction occurs exceptionally are fke ‘stand 
up ’,® limst ‘ sit down 'P gr ‘ keep silence ’,® mst ‘ give birth ’.® Note that iriytp-nf 
and iry have masculine gender whether the infinitive is of masc. or fern. form. 
These verb-forms are in apposition with pw, according to §130; pw ‘ it ’ is 
treated syntactically as a masculine, just as we saw that the neuter pronouns m 
and nn were treated as masculines (§ iii). 

§ 393 . The emphatic or emphasized participle. —The last two sections 
have dealt with cases where emphasis rests upon the antecedent of a participle or 
relative form. It not seldom happens, however, that the stress lies upon the 
action expressed by these forms, that action constituting a condition or qualifica¬ 
tion of the meaning of the entire sentence. The same kind of emphasis is found, 
as we saw in § 96, also with adjectival epithets. As in that case, so too with the 
participles, the emphasis either is implicit, or else may be made explicit by the 
use of the m of predication. 

Exx. sr pw sr sndw nf the (true) noble is the noble 

who is feared}'^ Implicit emphasis. 

irwdr-rwt m f^sfw nfiwfm 
imy-hit n irr as for the judge who ought to be punished, he is a pattern for the 
(wrong)-doer.*' Here nf (§371) is explicitly emphasized by nt. 
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SYNTAX OF THE PARTICIPLES AND RELATIVE FORMS §394 


§ 394 . The participles and relative forms in negative universal 

propositions. —In order to express ‘ there is none (or no.) who(m).’ 

the model of the existential sentence with nn wn or simply nn (§§ io8; 144, 4) 
is used. 


Exx. nn wn rwi rhm-f there is none who can check his 

arrow.' 

«« wn ^mt'n-f r-sy there is nothing at all which he does 

not know.® 

- n rrn - nn 

, .^ ^ ^ nn zvn imy-r diwt it-n-i there was no 

overseer of five whose people I took away.® 

I mastered every magical art, nn swit im hr-i there was 

nothing thereof which escaped me, lit. passed by me.* 

My Majesty perceived zvnt nn if'i{y)f{}^ si nb hr-l}w-k 

that there was not anyone who would do it except thee.® Note the bdmtyfy form. 

nn gr rdt-wk mdw'f there is no silent man whom thou 

hast caused to speak.® 

Much more rarely n wnt is used. 

Ex. ^ n wnt wp si there being no one who discriminated it.' 

A strange and interesting case where n wnt is combined with {iw) wn, the 
iw being omitted according to rule (§ 107, 2), is: 

All its statues were broken, .ji_^ 7 ^P®IPa ^ there was not 

existing one who remembered them.* 

One instance occurs where iw is found standing before nn wn in order to 
mark a strong contrast: 

I tended it (my city) —^P while there was not one 

who gave to it (the city).® 


^ Sin. B62. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 613, 6. 


* Urk. iv. 1074. 
Sim. ib, 971, 3. 

3 £H. i. 8, 19. 


* Louvre C 14, 7. 
Sim. Hamm, 87, 9; 

iv. 159, 8. With 
rel. form, Urk. iv. 
1071, 8. 

® Ikhern, 9. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 1075, 3 (read 
ksmty-fy), 

• Peas. B I, 285. 
Sim. BH i. 8, 18. 
With pass, part, Sin. 
B309. 

’’ Urk.iv. 159. Sim. 
Amada 3. 


• AZ. 34, 33. 


’ Hat-Nub, II, 9. 


§ 395 . The participle after iw wn. —We might expect to find instances 
of iw ze/« + participle corresponding to the examples with «« wn quoted in the last 
section. No actual instance is forthcoming, but there is an indirect one, in which 
iw is changed into wnn after ir ‘ if’ according to the rule stated in § 150: 

wnn wn wkct{^y)f[y) hr-hd-k if there be one who 
shall make investigation before thee.'® Here the idmtyfy form is used. “ Urk. Ky. 1093. 

§ 396 . The participles of wnn as equivalents of the relative 
adjective.—J ust as we found wnt as an occasional substitute for ntt ‘ that ’ 

(§ 187), so too the participles of wnn are sometimes used as equivalents of the 
relative adjective nty (§ 199) ; over nty they have the advantage of distinguishing 
two tenses, so that they can help to define the time and the duration of the facts 
stated in the equivalents of English relative clauses which they introduce. It 
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§ 396 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


^ Ad?fi, 8, 3. Sim. 
ib. 3,6. 14; 9,5; Sin, 
R 23 ; B 80; Cairo 
205431 19; iv. 

389. 2. 

I ^ D. elB. 125. Sim. 
Peas. B I, 256; Eb, 
76, 12; 92, 12; 93, 
4 ; Urk, iv. 1112, 14. 


* Urk, iv. 501. 


* Sin, B 44-5. 


® Cairo 20543, 19. 
Sim. Urk, iv. 634. 

® Budge, p. 270, 
2-3. Sim. Eb. 93, 
11-12. 


Siut 4, 31. Sim. 
JEA. 15, 3, 12. 

^ Urk, iv. 386. Sim, 
Siut I, 235, qu. §511, 
2; Urk. iv. 3S5, 17; 
758, 7 - 

^ Budge, p. 20S, 
10. Sim. Eb. 23, 14. 
In the constr. of § 394, 
nn wnw m{wy^ AZ. 

72.85- 


Th. T. S. iii. 26. 


will be seen that the phrases introduced by the participles of wnn may in every 
case be paralleled by main clauses beginning with iw, so that, to take a concrete 
instance, \ wnn cnhw ‘he who is living’ may be legitimately considered 

as the participial counterpart of iw-f fnl}w ‘he is living’ (§ 323). 

1. Examples with adverbial predicate; corresponding main clauses with iw, 
see above §117. 

U ti)b ky he who was (formerly) 

a messenger (now) sends another.^ 

^i^^P km{/)w wnnyw m Inis Pr-f) companies 

of pioneers (?) who are (continually) in the following of Pharaoh.® 

In one example an entire virtual adverb clause is substituted for a simple 
adverbial predicate ; see above § 21:5 : 

He planned to restore PiTi wnw nn si hr pdw-sn 

monuments which were no longer standing, lit. which were they-were-not-on- 
their-feet.® 

Akin to the above examples is wnnw sndf J^sswt ‘ fear of whom was 
throughout the foreign lands’ * quoted § 389, i. There, however, wnnw appears 
to be a relative form rather than a participle, since it is followed by a subject 
differing from the antecedent; with this view agrees the ending -w, which is 
usual with the imperf. rel. form, but not with the imperf. act. participle. 

2. Examples showing the pseudo-verbal construction; so with iw, § 323, 

Exx. P ■f\ n ^ ^wi-n-i mity (for mitwi) nb wn hr Up 

pr pn I surpassed every peer of mine who had been in authority in this temple.® 

^ ^bw wnnyw hr rk prt m 

R-stm these spirits who are wont to go in and out in Rostjaw.® 

m U ^ that which had been difficult in 
the sight of men.'' P'or the masc. Sti in spite of fern, wnt see §511, 4. 

hwt-ntr nnbt Ksy zvnt wi-ti rfh the temple 
of the lady of Cusae which had fallen into ruin.* 

wnnyw cn^ r nhh (ye) who are living to eternity.* 

3. Cases where a participle from wnn precedes a narrative verb are of 
extreme rarity. 

Ex. His Majesty has given command.so as to look after the 

standard-bearer Nebamun, ph-n-f iiwt iw-f 

U Sms Pr-ri (r. w. s.) who has reached old age serving Pharaoh ( 1 . p. h.).^® 

Wn ph'n'f here evidently serves as the past participle of the compound 
narrative verb-form iw ph-n-f (§ 68). For this and other analogous developments 
see below §§ 402. 469-475, especially § 474, 3. 
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USE OF TM TO NEGATE PARTICIPLES, ETC § 397 


§ 397 . Negation of the participles, idmty»fy form and relative 
forms. —For this purpose use is made of the negative verb tm (§ 342), 
which itself assumes the required verbal form, being followed by the negatival 
complement (§ 341) or sometimes, from Dyn. XVIII on, by the infinitive (§ 344). 

I. Negation of the participles. The imperfective and perfective active 
participles of tm are indistinguishable. 

Exx. (|— ib nbf m sdm m tm sdm it 
is the heart which educates its lord as one who hearkens or as one who does not 
hearken.^ Tm probably imperf. act part, though since the perf. is also used 
in epithets (§ 367) we cannot be quite sure of the tense. 

language which has never (yet) 

occurred (lit. passed).* Tmt is perf. act. part 

In the passive, the imperfective participle tm is distinguished from the 
perfective tmm (§ 360). 

Exx. ^r— hnn wdt-mdwf one whose command is not 
interfered with.® Lit. being finished with the disturbing his command ; wdt-mdw 
is object of the negatival complement, which is always active. 

. '^b . tmm ^nd st In 

kwy bityw all lands.which had not been trodden (lit. treading them) by 

other kings.* 

tmmt bs wr-miw hr'S a thing into which the chief 
of seers (title of the high-priest of Heliopolis) has not been initiated.® Lit. 
(a thing) having been finished with the introducing the chief of seers (object of 
bs(zv)) upon it. For the construction see too § 377. 


* /V. 550-1. Sim. 
P. Kah, 1,9; Sebekn, 
2 ; Urk, iv. 971, 7. 10. 


* Adm. p. 97. Sim. 
ib, 7, 8. 9. 10. II ; 8, 
9 , 4 - 


* Siui I, 268. 


* Urk, iv. 780. Sim. 
il’- 344 . 7 . qo- 5 344 : 
1097, 12 ; Sinai 54; 
Adm, p. 100. 

® AZ. 57, 2*. Sim. 
Mill, I, 3-4 ; P, Kah, 
2, 15 - 


2. Negation of the tdmtyfy form. 

Ex. irgrtfbtyfy sw, tmt{y)f{y) rh hr-f 

now as for him who shall lose it (this boundary) and shall not fight on behalf of it.® 

3. Negation of the relative forms. 

Ex. «« st nbt tmt-n’{f) ir mnw im-s there was not 

any place in which I did not make monuments.'' 

Obs. The beginner must realize that the constructions of § 394 do not constitute 
negations of the verbal notion itself. What they negate is the existence of a person 
or thing described by the help of a participle or a relative form. 


* Berlin AI. i. p. 
258, 19. Sim. Mar. 
Abyd, ii. 30, 37; Urk, 
iv. 1109, 4. 


^ Louvre C15. Sim. 
Pif€h 7, 39; Adm, 
8,1; Urk. iv. 1074, 5 * 


§ 398 . The participles and relative forms in comparisons.— 

Egyptian differs from English in its tendency to focus comparison upon some 
specific thing, rather than upon an action, so far as this is possible. The 
participles and relative forms are very useful for this purpose, since they always 
describe somebody or something, and this may be the thing compared. 
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* Sin, B307. Sim. 
withi^, Z>’//. i. 25,24; 
Kopt. 8,7. In relative 
form, Siut t, 278.391. 

2 Sin, B 311. Sim. 
Sh. S. 187. 

• Sk,S 155. Sim. 
ib. 174; Ikhern. 9.10; 
Urk. iv. 780, 9. With 
pass, part., Louvre 
C II, 5; Urk. iv. 897, 
15 {Ml). 

^ Urk. iv. 188. 
With rel. form, Lac. 
TR, 22, 14. 


® Sin. B 42. Sim. 
Sh. S, 71. With rel. 
form, ib, 46, quoted 
above § 382. 

* AZ, 38, 15*. Sim. 
ib. 57 . 3 * 


’ Urk. iv. 352. 


* Urk, iv. 350. 


’ See Verhum ii. 
5 § 353 - 7 - 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

Exx. There was made a garden for me. 

n smr tpy as is done (lit. like what is done) for a foremost Companion.^ 

It (i. e. this book) has come (to an end) gmyt m si as it 

was found (lit. like what was found) in writing.* 

Then that ship arrived srt'nf as he had (lit. like 

what he had) foretold beforehand.® 

m-hiw wnt m-bih more than there was before, lit. in excess 

of what was before.* 

The use above illustrated overlaps with the other in which a sdmf or 
idm-nf iorm is employed, see above § 170. 

§ 399 . The participles in virtual indirect questions. —The participles 
may be employed in Egyptian where Latin or Greek would show an indirect 
question. 

Exx. « f'b'b bn wi r hisl tn I do not know who (lit. 

him who) brought me to this country.® 

Do you know ^ wherefore (the town) Pe 

was given to Horus ? Lit. that given Pe to Horus on account of it.® 

§ 400 . The participles and relative forms as predicate in relative 
clauses with ntt. —The following examples are exceptional: 

I cause you to know 'fn ntt wddt about that which has been 

commanded to me,’ Lit. (something) out of that which is what has been commanded 
to me. 

I make eternity clear in your sight ntt mrt’n it-i according 

as my father wishes.® Lit. according to that which is what my father has desired. 

Ntt seems entirely superfluous in these examples. As they stand, it appears 
necessary to take wddt and mrt'n i-ti as directly juxtaposed (§125, end) predicates 
to ntt. 


THE ^DMT-F FORM 

§ 401 . Its three uses. —Under the name of the idmt-f form* we shall 
deal with a verb-form which is partly verbal and partly nominal, and the 
characteristic feature of which is a formative “ t appended immediately to the 
verb-stem. The idmt'f form has three uses : A, after n ' not ’, chiefly with 
the meaning ‘ he has i^r had) not yet heard ’; 6, as a narrative tense (rather 
doubtful); C, after prepositions, ex. r id^ntp ‘ until he has heard ’. These uses 
will be treated separately, since it is not quite certain that the idmtf form 
has identical origin in all three cases. 
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THE ^DMT-F FORM 

§ 402 . A. The construction tt &dmt»v —This construction is 

particularly common as a virtual adverb clause with the meaning ‘ before he has 

(had).lit. ‘ he has (had) not (yet).’ 

Exx. m grg dw) n iit-f provide not for to-morrow 

before it has come.* English present perfect. 

I am sorry for her children. 

n Hnty n rn^t-sn who saw the face of the Crocodile-god before they lived {or 
had lived).® English past tense or past perfect tense. 

Behold, convulsions (?) occurred 

m-hmt-k, n sdmt inyt sw{i)di n-k, n hmst-i hnc-k when I was 
without thee, before the courtiers had heard that I was handing over to thee, 
before I had sat (enthroned) together with thee.* English past perfect. 

In spite of its common use illustrated above, « idmtf is not to be regarded 
as essentially subordinate in meaning. This seems indicated by sporadic 
examples after iw, after isi, and after the relative adjective nty, all of these being 
elsewhere regularly prefixed to constructions having the form of main clauses. 
Exx. irt‘f novi his eye had not yet been ill.® 

I was one of those worms which the Unique Lord created 
ist H hprt ist (when) Isis had not yet come into existence.® 

w Igw n ntt H ^prt do not rejoice over what has not 

(yet) happened.'' 

The omission of the subject seen in the last example is found elsewhere in 
cases where the context makes its expression superfluous. 

Ex. niny n l}prt-f 

they could foretell a storm before (it) came, and a tempest before it happened.® 
After a preposition, tw n becomes wn n sdmtf\ cf. above § 157, l. 

Ex. That is Reds beginning to reign as king fn wn 

n }}prt stsw when the supports of Shu had not (yet) come into existence.® 
Only very rarely is the temporal significance ‘not yet’, ‘before’ absent. 
In one case we must probably translate as a virtual clause of circumstance, not 
of time. 

He sacked the town of Kadesh, \ tU'i r bw hryf 

without my swerving from the place where he was.*® 

Under this head, too, it seems necessary** to place the phrase » wnt 

‘there is (was) not’, which has been discussed and illustrated in §§ 108; 109; 

115: 120; 188, 2; 394. No examples seem to be forthcoming where n wnt 
means ‘ before there was ’, ‘ there was not yet ’, but this is not the only point in 
which wnn differs from other verbs. 


' See Gunn, Stud. 
ch. 22. 


* Peas. B I, 183. 
Sim. Leb. 19 {iit’t)'; 
Urk. iv. 1090, 10 
(knnt.k ); B//, i. 26, 

185 

* Zeb. 79-80. 


* Mill, a, 5. Sim. 
Lac. TR. 78, 7 (A/r/); 
27 {iprtdn)\ BH. i. 
41 {rht^f ); Urk. iv. 
2, 15 (/r/./). 


« AZ. 58, 20*. 


® Budge, p. 167, 
16. Sim. with sk, Eh. 
39 ,19- 

’ Peas. B 1, 272. 
Sim. Westc. 5, ii. 


® Sh. S. 30-2, but 
97-8 has litof. Sim. 
liyd. V 7; Urk. iv. 
971, a. 


• Urk. V. 6. 


Urk. iv. 893, 

Differently, Gunn, 
Stud. ch. 19. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


^ Urk. iv. 1090, 10. 

* AZ. 12, 87, ir. 
Sim. hit. Pap. mag. 
Ram., unpublished, 

* Urk. iv. 892, 9. 

^ Urk. iv. 2, 15. 

» Mill. 2, 5. 

* 98. Sim. 
Peas. B 1, 183. 271. 

7 Leyd. V 7. 

* See Rev. ig, n. s. 
ii. 50-1. 


• Lac. TR. 19,60- 
I. Sim. ib, 80, 15 ; 
Pap. mag. Ram., un- 
publ. 

louiya PI. 22. 
Coffins, M 3 C, 
137. Sim. GiT, 129, 
cf. Pyr. 779. 

Pap. mag. Ram., 
unpublished. 

’2 Ann. 5, 234. 

louiya, PL 22. 

Lac. 80, 15. 
Sim. above, n. loa. 

Lac. TR. 19, 60. 

Pap. mag. Ram., 
unpublished. 

louiya PI. 22. 
Sira. Ann. 5, 234. 

Lac. TR. 19, 61; 
80, 15 ; D. el B. 116, 
4th hour. 

AZ. 59, 5, top, 
in the autographed 
pages. 


§ 403 . Forms of the verb in the construction n — 

In the immutable verbs the formative t is simply added to the stem ; in the text 
and notes of the preceding section examples have been quoted from the 2 -lii. 
verbs fh, rh, mr and from t\\t j-lit. verbs cnk, hpr, sdm. 

The following forms are found from the mutable verbs; note that in the 
^ae inf., inf., and anom. verbs the idmtf form has the appearance of the 
infinitive. 

2 ae gem. Possibly hnnt-k ‘thou hast heeded’.* For 

see § 402. 

^ae inf. Exx. prt-l ‘ I had come forth ’; * ‘ I swerved’.® 

‘ Make ’ shows irt'i ‘ I had made 
^ae inf. hmsl-i ‘ I had sat’.® 

anom. ‘ Come ’ has iltf,^ it? 

§ 404 . The passive of a —When the construction 

n sdmtf has passive meaning, the verb-form assumes the appearance of the fern, 
perf. pass. part. 

Exx. hp>'-n-i,n myst km>,n iryt idwtip) 

I came into existence when bulls had not yet been born, and cows had not yet 
been made.® 

bpr rnf n rd (read 

rdt) ri, n mst htdt, 7 i km{i)yt hmt (?) hr hiswtf his name came into existence 
before the cedar had grown, before the acacia had been born, before the copper 
had been created in its mountain-deserts.*® 

Examples with pronominal subject are rare, ex. 
mk rk s{y) hr whrt 7 i idyt-s behold, it is (still) in dock, not (yet) having been 
removed.*®*^ 

The verb-forms in question are : 

ylit. wtt (for wttt) ‘had been begotten’ ;** sph, doubtless corrupt 

for spht ‘had been lassoed’;** a kmipyt ‘had been created’.*® 

yae inf. wpyt ‘had been divided’;** msyt,^^ varr. [fiP(li]“4?*® and 

mst^’’ ‘had been born’; iryt ‘had been made'.** 

anom. rdyt ‘(it) has been allowed’.*® 

Obs. When the verb is in its abbreviated form, the question arises as to 
whether the passive of sdmf is not to be understood. 

§ 405 . Origin of the verb-form in ^ sdmtd. —That the 

idmtf form cannot have originated in the infinitive, as was formerly supposed, 
seems evident from the number of examples which have been found from 2-lit. 
and put. verbs, i. e. from strong verbs with masculine infinitives. The discovery 
of the passive counterpart n §dmt (§ 404) prompts the conjecture that idmtf'NdiS 
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§ 405 


participial in its origin, since both the outward form and the passive meaning of 
such examples as -«-(]] » msyt and n Iryt appear to identify the 

verbs here as feminine perfective passive participles. The question thus arises: 
from which participle must the active ^mt'f be derived ? 

This problem is best approached through a consideration of the passive 
counterpart just mentioned. If Iryt in n iryt is or originated in the 

perf. pass, participle which it appears to be, its original meaning will have been 
‘ that having been made ’ or ‘ that which has been made ’. But there are good 
grounds for thinking that such meaning could have developed into ‘ the having 
been made’, ‘ (the fact) that.... has (or had) been made’, compare the transition 
from ‘that which’ into ‘(the fact) that’ in ntt and wnt (§§ 233. 237), in the 
Hebrew the Greek on, the Latin quod, the Italian che, and the French que. 

On this basis would signify ‘not (is) that.... has (or had) been made’, 

the construction resembling that of (more rarely -«-) + infinitive (§ 307); for the 
use of -jw n rather than ^ nn the analogy of n idmf^he. has not heard ’ (§§ 105. 

455) and of several other forms of the suffix conjugation (§410) may have been 
at work. 

In the case of the active « sdmtf th&re. is the difference that the 

originating idmt-f must have been a relative form; ‘ that which he has (or had) 
heard’ will have passed into ‘the fact that he has (or had) heard’, the prefixed 
again signifying ‘ not (is) ’. The objection which might until recently have 
been raised, namely that the forms in n idmt-f are those of a relative form ^ having ReiaUveformofrlsg! 
only prospective meaning, is now disposed of by the discovery that this form or * 
one very much like it early often had past meaning (§ 389, 2 : the Perfective 
Relative form). Now the relative forms have been seen to have evolved out of 
passive participles (§ 386); it would follow that the same perf. pass. part, gave 
rise both to the active n idmtf diud to its passive counterpart, the former having 
originated in ‘not (is) the having been heard of (i.e. by) him’. To this hypothesis 
there is no serious obstacle, since we shall adduce cogent arguments to prove 
that both the active sdm-f i) and the passive sdmf (§421) were derived 

from passive participles ; see especially the last paragraph of § 421. 

An alternative theory* has, however, been put forward connecting the verb- , 
forms in n i 4 mt-f and its passive counterpart with the so-called ‘ complementary 177 - 9 - 
infinitive ’ (§ 298, Obs.), from which various feminine active forms like wbnt 

‘ a rising ’ occur, together with at least one passive form pi) “ msyt ‘ a being-bom 
This theory does not necessarily contradict our own hypothesis; for these 
feminine ‘ complementary infinitives ’ may themselves be derived from fern. pass, 
participles, as indeed is highly probable in the case of the passive msyt. 
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1 Sin. B 23-5. 

* Moller, Hier. 
Pal. i. no. 243, fol¬ 
lowed by Allen and 
Gunn. 

» Sin. B5; R45. 

* Urk. iv. 1074, 10. 
® Sin. B 383, 

® Sin. B86. 107. 
Sin. R 38; B15. 

* Sh. S. 166 ; Sin. 
B4. 

» Sh.S.^^. 

Sin. B 23. 

Sin. B i09;Louvre 
C 13 , 3; Sinai 5. 


12 Sh. S. 166. Sim. 
Sin. B 4—5, but this 
MS. often omits the 
suffix I St sing. 


Sh. S. 54-5. Sim. 
Sin. B 15 {^—rdl>n>i 
R41); prob. also, ih. 
B283. 


** Sh. S. 166-7. 


Sin. B 5-6. Sim. 
ib. B 4 ; R 45 ; B 86. 
107. 


§ 406 . B.* The narrative &dtnt»f form. —Whereas the §dmt-f form after 
the negative « is a well-authenticated and clearly differentiated verb-form, such 
is not the case with that sdmtf form which occasionally takes the place of 
§dm-n'f in narrative. Only one example has been quoted from an immutable 
verb, namely sikt in 


sdm-n-i ^rw nmi n mnmnt (when) I had lifted up my heart and collected my 
members, I heard the sound of the lowing of herds.^ 

The reading sfkt has been doubted on palaeographical grounds,^ but seems 
probable. In all other examples that have been quoted, however, the supposed 
narrative sdmt'f form might well be the infinitive; the verbs in question are 

prt-il rditf^ and rdiid,’’ var. S rdit{-i),^ 

^ besides which might be sdmf iorm as well 

as infinitive; see below § 447. That the infinitive can be employed in virtual 
narrative seems proved by the examples quoted in § 306, 2, in some of which 
forms in t from pae inf. or anom. verbs alternate with forms without t from j-lit. 
verbs. Nevertheless, when forms in t are in close association with forms, 

it is legitimate to question whether we have not to do with affirmative examples 
of &dmtf in narrative. 

Note that even in texts where the suffix ist sing. ^ 'i is ordinarily written, 
this is omitted if the reflexive dependent pronoun wi follows. Ex. 
rdit'ip) wi ‘ I placed myself’.** Cf below § 412. 

In a few passages besides that quoted above the supposed §dmtf iovva. either 
must or may be translated as a virtual clause of time. 

Exx. H shpr-n-i ht (when) I had taken a fire- 


stick, I created fire.* ’ 


bpr-n, rdU\t) wi hr hH r dw> nf 
ntr, fhf-n dd-nf n-i it happened, (when) I had placed myself on my belly to thank 
him, thereupon he said to me.** 

Occasionally, however, it seems possible or necessary to render as a main 
clause. 

Ex. imt m ^ntyt I made a departure south¬ 

ward.*® 


§ 407 . C. The ^dmtd form after prepositions. —This, at all events, 
is a genuine use of the §d^tf form, since examples are found from various 
immutable verbs where no alternative explanation seems possible. A doubt 
occurs, however, in the pae inf. and anom., where the verb-form is indis¬ 
tinguishable from the infinitive. Nor is it altogether certain that the idmtf 
as used in this construction is identical with the idmtf of the negative n idmtf 
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THE ^DMT-F FORM AFTER PREPOSITIONS 


(§§ 402-5), since here no passive examples like those of § 404 can be quoted to 
prove the participial origin. There is, however, considerable likelihood that the 
idmtf iorm is identical in all its uses. 

The problem is to discern any difference between the construction prep. + 
sdmtf {orm and the constructions + (§ 155) or idm-nf (§ 156) form. 

In all certain examples the time of the action appears to be relatively past, i.e. 
anterior to the time of the main verb, agreeing with the origin proposed for the 
Idmtf (orm in § 405. It seems by no means unlikely that this common employ¬ 
ment after prepositions is the reason for the comparative rarity of the Idm-n-f 
form in this use. 


I. Quite certain examples, i. e. examples from immutable verbs, have been 
found only with the prepositions -=» r ‘ until ’ and ^ dr ‘ since ’, ‘ from the 
moment that ’, but also ‘ before ’, ‘ until 

Exx. A torch shall be lighted for thee in the night ^ 

wbnt Iw hr Snbt-k until the sun has arisen over thy breast.^ The main verb 
refers to the future. 


has invited.^ 


m mdw U'f r uStf do not speak to him until he 
The main verb is a command. 


Brewing was done in my presence rpht'i dmi n 'Itw 

until I reached (pr had reached) the town of Itu.* In past narrative. 

cwyf I have been (lit. am or was) in this land under his command until death 
overtook him, lit. happened upon his hands.^ 

2. The use after ^ m ‘ when ’, ‘ after ’, l}ft ‘ when ’ and £ 1 ) mi 

‘ like ’, ‘ according as ’ is more doubtful, since instances are forthcoming only 
from ^ae inf. and anom. verbs. There is nothing to prevent such instances being 
interpreted as infinitives (see §§ 301. 304), though again there is no positive 
evidence in favour of this view. The analogy of r and dr favours a provisional 
classification under the heading of the Idmtf form. 

Exx. - hit srf in stf . iw 

Sms-n'(i) sw but when his son (had) gone down into his place.I served him.® 

I filled his temple .... when My Majesty came.on the first occasion 

of victory .... -^ rditf n-i f}iswt nb nt Dihy when 

he gave {or had given) me all the lands of Djahi.® 

His Majesty commanded to dig this canal, 
m-^tgmtf sw dbiw m tnrw after he had found it blocked with stones.’ 

My Majesty established a feast_ hm-l m wdyt 

tpt nt n^t when My Majesty returned from the first campaign of victory.® 


® See Junker, Giza 
III, 93 - 

* Urk, iv. 117, 4; 
148,14; 499,10. Sim. 
Sh, S. 118 

P. Kah. 5, 35. 29 
{snbt‘5)\ Siut I, 378. 
308 (phPsn). In pre¬ 
sent time, Lac. TP. 
21, AZ.64, 

liiH/ri). 

2 Pb. 126. Sim. ib, 
87 qn. § 215; 

453 {sdmuk). In a 
“wish> possibly IVestc. 
II, 16 {iwt»n). 

® Sin. B 247. Sim. 
Ann. 37, PI. II, 25 
{Jbprt') ; also possibly 
PSP A, 18, 202, 9 
{iwb). 

* Urk. iv. 405. Sim. 
from jae inf. verb^ 
‘ since*, AZ. 47, 92, 3 

\ Urk. vr. 386, 
2 (ha-{)\ 1073, 10 
‘ l^fore 

Budge, 208, i { dit - k ). 


® Brit. Mus. 614, 
13 . Sim. BH. i. 25, 
36 (//); Urk. iv. 89, 
8 (iwt-jf). 


® Urk.’w. 767. Sim. 
ib. 591, 12 {rdii-f). 

’ iv. 814 = 90, 

2. Sim. ib. 751, 2 

Cfw» 0 ; 745.1 a 

* Urk. iv. 740. Sim. 
ib. 698, 16; 741, 5; 

767.3 (^ 0 - 
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^ M. u, K. 2, lo. 
Sim. Urk. iv. 198, 
8 (ditf) ; 807, 10 

{rdU./). 

* C/ri. iv. 492. Sim. 
id. 134, 13-4 (hsi.f, 
rdit-f) ; Quid. Saqq. 
ii- P* 33 {smnt-s ); 
Rekk. 12 {wdit). 


8 Pt. 466. 


* Pt. 267, qu. in the 
Reading lesson oppo¬ 
site. 


6 Pt. 87. 

® Urk. iv. 1073,10. 
’ Urk. iv, 814, 12. 

* Urk. iv. 492, 7. 

8 Quid. Saqq. ii. p. 
33 - 

Urk. iv. 591, 12 ; 

767, 5; 807, 10. 

'' iv. 198, 8. 

BH. i. 25, 36; 

Urk. iv. 745,12; 767, 

3 « 

” PSBA, 18, 202, 
9 ; Urk, iv. 89, 8. 


2 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

The hands of Isis are over this child mi rdit-s 

rwysy hr si-s Hr even as she placed her hands over her son Horus.^ 

d y ih di tw n-i mrt mi irt-i sy therefore justice shall be 

given to me, according as I have done it.* 

§ 408. Negation of the idmt»f form after prepositions. —An example 
of the negative verb tm in the idmt-f form can be quoted. 

Deal with him privately ^ tmt-k mn until thou 

art not troubled about his condition.® 

§ 409. Forms of the idmUfioxm after prepositions. —In the text or 
notes of the last two sections examples have been quoted from the following 
immutable verbs: ph, km, tm {2-lit)-, hi, wbn, sdm {ylit). To these 

must be added an example of dd written r ddti-f ‘until he has said 

the writing of ti for / in a MS. of Dyn. XVIII is of importance for the view of 
the perfective relative form adopted above § 387, 2. 

In the case of some mutable verbs there arises the possibility, as we have 
seen, that the supposed tdmtf form might be the infinitive. The following exx. 
will suffice to illustrate the various verbal classes; for further details see the 
notes of § 407. The preposition is added in brackets after each form quoted. 

206 gem. ‘ has been ’ (r).® 

yae inf. prt i ‘ I went forth’ (dr)y '^Z^gmtf had found ’ {m-tit')-,'' 

irt'i ‘ I have done ’ {mi).* 

cans. 2-lit. P“^P smnt-s ‘she established’ {mi).* 

anom. ‘Give’ has rditf {m, mtp* and ditf {mi) From ‘come’ 

there are both it {m, m-^t, dP) (^> the latter might be 

either infinitive or limf, see § 448. 


ra 

/WWWV 


mi mix, compound, hr with, 
abbrev. wt bandage, bind. 
J\ wd> proceed. 

0 hnn assent to ; attend to. 

hr fall; caus. overthrow. 


VOCABULARY 

destroy j empty out. 

I kn complete, be complete. 

rebuff; gfnw rebuff (n.) 
tkk attack. 

tni distinguish. 


m 
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iyt mishap, harm. 

n j CTH pr-hdtrtdiSWTy (lit.white house). 

(tiP<i(i“Trn supper, evening 

meal. 


AVWWV msii a liquid of some sort. 


□ 


sM sailor, traveller. 


i*"// bread or cake of some 
kind. 

^ ^ ^r5ze; coffin. 

^ ^ j Fn^w Syrians ; hence 
‘ Phoenicians’, Gk. ^omKes.^ 


* Festschrift fUr F, Hommel^ Leipzig, 1917-8, i. 305-32. 


EXERCISE XXVII 


(ft) Reading lesson ; extract from the book of precepts purporting to have been 
written by the vizier Ptahhotpe in the reign of A sosi {Dyn, V ): ^ 




ra 






I—I—I £2k 




- 13 

»s=^D? 


10? 

/I <? 


ir wnn-k (§ 150) m sprw nf, 
hr (§ 40, 2) sdm-k n dd ^11, 4) sprw. 

^ (§ 340) 

r sktf ktf 

r ddt(t)f{^ 409) iit-nf hr-s. 
mr sprw hnn (§ 303) tswf, 
r kn-t(w) lit-nf hr-s, 

Ig siv im r sprw nb. 
ir irr gfnw m sprw, 
iw dd-tw (§ 462), 

iwf tr r m 495) irf (§ 463) st ? 


^ Ft, 264-74, some omissions. 

® The mannscript, dating from the* Eighteenth Dynasty, divides off connected groups of words by means of red 
* verse-points so called because they are commonest in poetical texts, * This sign is cancelled in red. 


‘ If thou art one to whom petition is made, listen quietly to what the petitioner 
says (lit. let thy hearing to the speech of the petitioner be quiet). Rebuff him 
not until he has poured out his heart (lit. body), until he has said that for which 
he came. A petitioner had rather (lit. likes) that his words should be attended to 
than that (the thing) for which he came should be accomplished; he rejoices 
thereat more than any (other) petitioner. As for one who deals (lit. makes) a 
rebuff to (lit. with) a petitioner, people say, To what purpose, pray, does he do it ? ’ 
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Exerc. XXVII 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


/WVWVS 





{b) Translate into English : 















]fix 


I 


( 5 ) 

£2 





I I I 


-k © 



-iS2>- cS:::=i 

' ^ ^ 0 I I 0 1^ 




J\ 





I 


' Prescription from a medical papyrus. 2 Passive idmf, §422,2. *§165,10. 

ic) Write in hieroglyphs : 

(1) She whom he had never seen is (now) possessor (fern.) of his property. 
He who had not made for himself a cofhn is (now) possessor of a treasury. 
(2) A departure was made from this place at time of supper. (3) All this 
happened by my hand (<■) (even) as he had commanded. (4) There is no poor 
man for whom the like has been done. (5) Thou art Atum who came into 
existence by himself, before the plans of the gods had been made. (6) Beware 
lest thou say, I do not know why this has been done t^give two alternative 
renderings of this sentence). (7) (That) happened to (r) which no thought had 
been given. (8) They did it before order (wdt-mdw) was given (lit. made) to them. 


LESSON XXVIII 

THE SUFFIX CONJUGATION 

§ 410. Under the name of suffix conjugation are to be understood those 
really verbal or ‘ narrative ’ (§ 297, 3) verb-forms, like the idmf and Idm-nf 
forms, in which the subject, if pronominal, is denoted by a suffix-pronoun following 
the verb-stem and whatever flexional elements may be added to the verb-stem. 
As such, the suffix conjugation is opposed (i) to the ‘old perfective’ (Lesson 
XXII), an originally narrative verb-form akin to the perfect of the Semitic 
languages, (2) to the adjectival verb-forms of the same type as the suffix con¬ 
jugation, i. e. the ‘ relative forms ’ of §§ 380 foil., and (3) to the partly nominal, 
partly verbal idmtf iorm studied in the last Lesson (§§ 401-9). 
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THE SUFFIX CONJUGATION §410 


The following forms will have to be considered : 

1. The idmf form, see above §§ 39-40, below §411, and Lessons XXX- 
XXXI. Two and probably more varieties existed, which are indistinguishable 
in the immutable verbs and only with difficulty distinguishable in the mutable 
verbs. We can, however, definitely discern (a) a perfective form without gemina¬ 
tion, and (S) an imperfective form showing gemination in certain verb-classes. 

2. The passive idmf {oxm, see below §§ 419-24. 

3. The idmmf form, an almost obsolete form with passive meaning; see 
below §§ 425-6. 

4. The idm'nf {orm, see above § 67 and below §§ 412-8. 

5. The idm-tnf form, see below §§ 427-9. 

6. The idm'l^rf iorm, see below §§ 427 ; 430-2. 

7. The ^dm-kif iorm, see below §§ 427 ; 433-5. 

Passives of all these forms except 2 and 3, which are passive from the 
outset, may be made by the insertion of the indefinite pronoun (§ 47) ^ -tw, var. 
^ -ti^), after the verb-form with its formative element. The formative element 
(«, in, Jtr, ki) and the passive ending are dependent upon the verb-stem to the extent 
that they are inseparable from it; but they show a certain independence in that 
they regularly follow any determinative which the verb-stem may possess, 
exx. 1“^ m{w)dw'nf ‘ he spoke ’; * dgg'twf ‘ he is looked upon ’; * 

ms'in'sn ‘they brought’;^ Id'^r'twf ‘it shall be 

removed The sole exception to this rule is in the i^w-yform when the passive 
ending has the abbreviated writing ; in this case it is more often than not 

written before the determinative, ex. swri't(w)f' it is drunk’,* though 

forms like wj-/(t£/)-/‘heisborn’® also appear; cf. .= before the determinative 

in the ending •/(/) of the old perfective (§ 309). 

If the subject is a suffix, this is inseparable from the verb-form and follows 
the determinative.** If, on the contrary, the subject is a noun, this may, under 
certain conditions already studied (§ 66), be separated from the verb-form. 

Exx. 'll]— iw’in rf sl}typn then came this peasant.’ 

Irw n-k hb d there is made for thee a great feast.* 

We shall see later (§ 486) that impersonal uses, i. e. cases where the subject 
is omitted, are far from rare, and this applies alike to the active forms of the 
suffix conjugation and to the passive Idmf (§ 422). It is perhaps better, however, 
to describe such examples as 77^2^ nis-ndw ‘one called’, ‘a summons was 
made’,* as actives with the indefinite pronoun as subject, than as impersonal 
passives, though either description is defensible. 

The general rules given above must be noted once and for all, as they cannot be 
repeated in treating of each separate form. 


> Pt. 13. 

* Urk iv. 19, 6. 

* Sin, 6369. 

* Eb. 53, 7-8. 


• Sin, B 233. 

In idm-f suffix 
2nd f. sing, rarely be¬ 
fore det. if written, not 
t, but t, Lef. Gr, § 
243,end. 


^ Peas. B I, 52. 

* Lac. TP. 76, 7. 


® Sin. R 24. Sim. 
id. B 55 
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§411 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 Erman in AZ. 39, 
123; Lexa in Fhilo- 
logica, ii. 25-53. So 
too Lef. Gr. § 242 ; 
Pol. t.t. 92 hesitat¬ 
ingly. 


§ 411. The origin of the idm»f and ^dm»n-t forms. —It will pave the 
way for the account to be given of the suffix conjugation if the origin of its two 
commonest varieties be discussed by way of preface. 

I. As regards the idmf form, an often held theory^ supposes this to be 
ultimately a sentence composed of active participle + pronominal or nominal 
subject; the whole would thus mean ‘he is {or was) one hearing’. To this 
theory there are serious objections. We have already seen that ‘ he is one 
hearing’ can be expressed in Egyptian either as ntf idm (§ 373) or else as idm 
sw (§ 374); it seems gratuitous to postulate a third method. The proposal is to 
consider idmf as a sentence of the same type as sdm sw, it being conjectured that 
the suffix-pronouns are merely worn-down dependent pronouns. This view of the 
suffix-pronouns may indeed be true in the last resort, but the differentiation of func¬ 
tion between dependent pronouns and suffixes probably lies much farther back than 
the origin of the suffix conjugation, if this, as is supposed with great probability, sup¬ 
planted an earlier kind of conjugation of which the old perfective is the last survival. 

Much more serious, however, is the objection arising from the comparison 
of the ordinary narrative sdmf B.nd sdm-tif forms with the corresponding relative 
forms. Since the discovery of the perfective, i.e. non-geminating, relative form it 
has become possible to construct a most striking table of parallelisms. 


RELATIVE FORMS 


NARRATIVE FORMS 


* In this ed. called 
the idmw>n-f relative 
form. 

® This form has 
largely, but not com¬ 
pletely, replaced mr^f 
in past narrative, see 

55 4 > 4 > I ; 4507 «. 


* See below the Add. 


mrr(w)f, imperfective {§ 387, i) mrrf 

mrf 2L.x\.d. mryf, perfec- — mrf, also mryf 

tive (§ 387, 2) 

nir{w)-nf- (§ 387, 3) ^ r - nf ^ 

In face of these parallelisms the interdependence of the narrative and the 
relative forms seems indisputable; the two series coincide so closely at the end 
of their development that to assume a distinct origin for each is paradoxical. 
But the development of the relative forms out of the passive participles can now 
be traced in some detail; see above § 386. The conclusion seems inevitable: 
the narrative ^dm*f and ^dm-n-f forms must likewise be derived from the passive 
participles. Only on this theory can the use of the suffix-pronoun in the idmf 
form be explained; it is a direct genitive such as often serves to express the 
semantic subject after the passive participles (§ 379, 2); idmf thus signifies 
‘heard of him’.^ We saw (§386) that the passive participles, as extended 
by the addition of a semantic subject and object and a phrase containing the 
resumptive pronoun, must at a given moment have been construed actively, not 
passively. If this be granted, no great difficulty should be felt in supposing that 
at the same moment two separate kinds of verb-form began gradually to be 
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ORIGIN OF THE ^DM-F AND iDM-N-F FORMS § 411 , i 


differentiated out of the passive participles, (a) the ordinary narrative idm-f and 
idm-nf, in which the gender-endings were suppressed,® and ( 3 ) the relative 
i3^w(w)*/and §dm{;w)'n-f forms, in which the gender-endings were retained. 

The hypothesis here rejected assumes that the narrative idm-f form, both 
in its geminating form, ex. mrr'f, and in its non-geminating form, ex. 

mr{y)f, is derived from the imperfective active participle, the difference 
between the two varieties being attributed merely to emphatic or non-emphatic 
utterance. This view, which reduces the distinction between geminating and non¬ 
geminating idm-f to the level of the distinction between English ‘ sayeth ’ and 
‘ saith ’ or between German gehest and gehst, seriously underrates the difference in 
their meanings and syntactic uses. We shall find on closer study that, while the 
narrative mrr'f is definitely imperfective in meaning, the narrative mr-f and 
mr{^y)f has partly past and partly prospective signification—the latter, for 
example, after ih (§ 450, 5, a), after hi (§ 450, 5, b), and after verbs like rdi (§ 452, i). 
This agrees well with our view that the perfective relative form originated in the 
perfective passive participle (§ 387, 2), of which it exemplifies at least two of the 
three uses (§§ 369, 1.3; 389, 2). 

As a last argument in favour of the origin of the ordinary narrative idwf 
in a passive participle, one may point to its parallelism with the narrative 
&d‘>n'n-f form. For the latter no other explanation has been advanced than that 
it originated in a passive participle followed by a dative, since it is no explanation 
to say that the « is a formative element added to an active participle. But 
if the bd*n-tff originated in a passive participle, why not also the §d'fn-f form ? 

2. The id^^'n-f form. We have repeatedly referred to Sethe’s view ^ that 
this had its origin in a passive participle followed by a dative; see above §§ 3; 
67 ; 386, 2 ; 387, 3. Our own hypothesis that the developed use of the passive 
participle -t- dative led to the simultaneous evolution of {a) the relative sdmw-n-f 
and (^) the narrative id‘fH’n'f (see above) is only an elaboration of that view. 
It is significant that in the relative form bdmwnf the participial and gender 
endings <v and -t precede the element n ; hence it seems likely that n is no 
part of the underlying participle. Analogies both in Semitic (§ 3) and in the 
Indo-European languages speak for the origin of the ending 'ti-f in the dative.* 
If idfu^nf means properly ‘ heard (is) to him ’, then the resemblance to French 
zV a fait and German er hat getan is obviously very close and illuminating, the 
more so since English ‘ he has ’ (z 7 a, er hat) is often expressed in Egyptian by 
nf ‘to him’ (§ 114, i). Compare also faciendum est mihi in Latin. But 
Egyptian also shares with French and German another mode of expression 
involving the dative of possession ; as we have seen (§ 141), nfr nf\s opposed to 
nfr sw as il a froid to il est froid or ihm ist halt to er ist halt. Apparently 


® Cf. the adj. as 
predicate contrasted 
with adj. as epithet, 
above, § 48. So too 
Sethe, AZ. 54, 102, 
though only in refer¬ 
ence to 


' AZ.^1, 140; 54, 
98. 


* See § 307 for rare 
exx. of a dative de¬ 
signating the semantic 
subject after the infini¬ 
tive. 
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§ 411 , 2 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

the particular notion which is conveyed by the combination of an adjective or 
participle with a possessive phrase is the fortuitous or incidental character of an 
occurrence. There is nothing about this combination which definitely demands 
reference to past time, and the use of the §dm-nf form after the negative word 
-j>- n ‘not’ (§418), as well as the affirmative use to express immediate present 
time (§414, 5), shows that, as with all other Egyptian verb-forms, the tendency 
to restrict its application to one particular time-position was secondary. The 
primary function of the sdm-nf form was thus probably to present the verbal 
action as an incident, as something happening or occurring to someone, irrespec¬ 
tive of time-position. 

The origin of the other forms of the suffix conjugation will be discussed as 
occasion arises. They are obviously all of participial origin, and reason will be 
found for thinking that the participle in question was in every case a passive one. 


^ See Verbutfij ii. 

§§ 359-89- 


2 Sk. S. 156. 161. 
Sim. ib. 53; Sin, B 
200; Lac. TR, 3, 34. 
36; iv. 158,16 ; 
1080, 16 ; 1083, 2. 

* Hamm, 113, 14. 
In exx. like P, Pet, 
n 16 B, I ; Sh, S, 130; 
Urk, iv. 648, 4 a noun 
clause serves as sub¬ 
ject, see p. 142, n. 4. 


^ Sin, R 24. 

* Sin, B 55. 

« BH. i. 8, 9-10. 
Hamm. 113, 10. 
Sim. Louvre Ci, vert. 
4 - 5 - 

8 P.Pet.iw^KM- 
Sim. tkk’n, ib. 33 ; 

Urk. iv. 17, 
8, rnn-n-ii ib. 367, 12. 

• Sin, B 108 ; Leb, 
71; passive, Urk. v. 
61,17; 62,2. 

JEA. 4, PI. 9, 2, 
qu. § 414, I, end. Cf. 
too iw wn>sn^ Eleph, 
25, qu § 468, 2. 

Peas, Bi, 22. 

Sin. R 19. 

BH,\. 25,4. 

Cairo 2001 i. 
20016. 

Sin. B46~7. 


THE ^DM-N-F FORM' 

§ 412 , Endings, etc. —Observe that, even in texts which habitually write 
the suffix ^ -i of the ist sing., this is apt to be omitted before the reflexive 
dependent pronoun wi. Ex. rdl-n-f) wi ‘ I placed myself’.^ For 

a like omission elsewhere, see § 406. 

Impersonal uses of tht sdm-ftf iorm are not rare; note especially 
‘ it happened ’; ® also (hc-n ‘ thereupon ’, lit. ‘ there arose ’, when the passive 
tdmf follows (below § 476). 

The passive in dw is not very common, since the passive sdmf form 
corresponds to active sdm-nf va. various uses; see below § 422. Not infrequently 
•tw serves as impersonal subject; exx. — nis-n-tw ‘one called’ 
n (hr-n-tw ‘ no one stands ’.® 

Examples where the formative n precedes the determinative are rare, and 
may be considered faulty; exx. c/g-n ‘arose ’; * wd-n ‘ commanded’.' 

Obs. For the elliptical omission, in a sequence of idm-n-f forms, not only of the 
suffix subject, but also of the formative «, see below § 487. 

§ 413 . Forms from the mutable verbs. 

2 aegem. A few geminating forms are known, ex. 4J kbb-n ‘ does (not) 

grow cool’.® ‘ See’ has ‘ Exist’ has a form wn-(fp^ ‘ I was ’ 

which might possibly stand for wn-n-i, since it is parallel to m!-n-{i) ‘ I saw ’; cf., 
however, above § 387, 3 and Add. to the present paragraph; there is often a doubt 
whether is to be taken as idm-n-f or as geminating (§§ 120, end; 326). 

paeinf. Exx. //-wy ‘ he took‘ found’.'® ‘Make’ 

has ir-n-p^ only very exceptionally ‘Seize’ shows it-n-p^ 
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THE iDM-N-F FORM 


§ 413 


^faeinf. Exx. ‘he attached’— m(w)(/zvn‘spoke’.^ 

cans. 2 aegem. — skbb-n ‘cooled’.^ 

anom. ‘Give’ has rdl-n-f,^ rdi-n-i^ and, rather less commonly, 

^^6 i_j^7 cli-n-f. The writing <=^( 111 ^ dyn-i^ is quite abnormal; is 

found varying with *— 

‘Come’ has forms from both stems; ]]—are common 
types; —^,”7^ iwn.'n'^^ and are less common. 

‘ Bring ’ writes normally J “ for in-n-fF but means rare.'® 

The absence of gemination in the ^ae inf. and anom. agrees well with the 
theory (§411, 2) that the idm-nf form originated in the perf. pass. part. Its 
presence in some forms of the 2ae gem. is just possibly to be attributed to the 
former existence in this class of reduplicating perf. pass, participles such as we 
found for the 2-lit. verbs, § 360.'*® The suppression of the participial ending is no 
more than we should expect to find before the originally prepositional formative 
«, see above §§ 361 ; 379, 3. 

§ 414 . Affirmative uses of the form. —We have seen that the 

primitive function of the idm-nf form was to present the verbal action as an 
incident happening to someone, irrespective of time-position (§411,2, end). Never- 
theless, in most affirmative uses it is used solely in reference to events lying in 
the past. 

I. It is the usual form in past narrative, where it may be rendered, according 
as the case demands, either (f) by the English present perfect, or if) by the 
English past tense. 

Exx. (a) dd-n-l m mi(t I have spoken in truth.” 

^ 7777 ? \ ph-n-k nn hr m how hast thou come to this pass ? Lit. on account 
of what hast thou reached this ? 

piswtn I have come to you in 

order that I may break your water-pots.'® 

(") —^ "Zl. ^di-nf n-i mw he gave me water.*® 

W Sd-n-t{w)f n-i it was read aloud to me.*' 

Note carefully that the corresponding negation is « idmf not 

n tdm-nf\ see §§ 105, i ; 455, i. 

As already noted, the passive tdm-n-twf is rather rare (§412), the passive 
tdmf iorm often taking its place (§ 422, i). In narrative of the ist pers. the old 
perfective is frequently the passive counterpart of the active sdm'nf (§312, 2).** 
The simple idm-nf form is the staple of most past narrative, but at the 
beginning of paragraphs it was often felt to need reinforcing. Hence the 
compound tenses idm-nf (§ 68) and bdm-nf 478), 

to which we shall return later. 


* Sin. B 78. 

* T. Cam. 2. 

’ Lac. TR.n, 13. 

* Sin. B 78. 

® Siui I, 275. 

« BII. i. 25, 77. 

Siui 5, 2 2. 

® Lac. TS. 14, 4. 

® Lac. TS. 66, 

10 Siui 3, 13. 

“ Lac. 77 ?. 8, 2. 
Lac. 77 ?. 4, 5. 

i/ri. iv. 566, 10. 
Sim. Pakeri i, 

Leyd. V 3, 5. 
IVesic. 6, 10. 12. 

** With one «, Sin. 
B30. 103; i*. 114; 

BH. i. 25, 71. 

For another pos¬ 
sibility with regard to 
skbb see below p. 343. 


Sinai Sim.7(^. 
90, 5. II I Sin. B46- 
7 ; Urk. iv. 649, 8. 

Sin. B 34. Sim. 
in a question, Urk. v. 
160, 8. 9. 

Lac. TR. 10, 7. 
Sira, with following 
clause of purpose, ib. 
33, 2; Urk. iv. 614, 

15-6. 

Sin. B37. Sim. 
Peas. Bi, 34; Sh.S. 
41; BH. i. 25, 4; 
Hamm.iiiyi^\ Urk. 
iv. 38, 14; 151, i; 
649, 14. 

** Sin. B 200. Sim. 
Leyd. ¥4,5; 75, 

1 2. 

** Exx. Urk. iv. 55. 
160. 530. 1073.1208. 
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§ 414 , 


1 P. Kah. 31, 19. 
Other exx., p. 179, 
n. I. 


* Urk. iv. 879. Sim. 
lb. 28, II ; 834, 14; 
Mar. Abyd. ii. 30, 
39; Berl. Al, i. p. 
258, 20. With isk^ 
Eb, I, 19; Budge, 
p. 291, 4. 6. 


’ Sin. Bi68-g. Sim. 
after mk^ Sh, S. 113- 
4, qu. § 148, I. To 
be rendered as Engl, 
past, Sin. B 142-3. 
185; Bersh. i. 14, 5. 
After ink /w, etc., see 

§ 190- 

* PI. 9, 2. 

Sim. Urk. v. 21, 
parallel to ; AZ. 
47. PL I. 3- 


® Lac. TR. 12, 7. 
Sim. ib. 12, I. 4. 13; 
Leb, 141, qu. § 67; 
Eb. 105, 9-10. 17; 
106,18; Urk. iv. 613, 
9;1090, 14. 

® Sin. R 15. 

Westc. II, 3-4. 
Sim. Peas. R 7. After 
narrative inf., Urk. iv. 
5,. 14; after ^h^-n + 
noun + old perf., ib. 
6, 12. 

® Sin. B 32-3; Sim. 
ib.\o*j. Of time, after 
Urk. iv. 814, 
i6,qu.Exerc.XXVlII, 
{a). 

® As main clause, 
after 1 st{rf) , Sm. R 11. 


I EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

We pass now to the use after the non-enclitic particles. After mk, as 
already seen {§ 234), the sdm-nf (orm corresponds to the English present perfect. 

hib-n-i lir hn-k n imy-r pr behold, 
I have written (lit. sent) commending thee to the steward.* 

After ist (§231) and isk (§230) the sdm-nf iorm describes a situation or 
circumstance occurring in the past. 

Ex. □ ist gm-n hm-f r-pr pn m dbt now His 

Majesty found {or had found) this sanctuary in brick.^ There follows; His 
Majesty commanded to make this temple of hard stone. 

Examples where such sentences with 1st are best translated as clauses of 
time have been quoted in § 212. So too after ti, ib. 

The sdm-7i-f form has likewise past meaning after a nominal subject in 
anticipatory emphasis (§ 148, i). 

Ex. wgg !s-n-f wi infirmity has overtaken me.® 

In conclusion, mention must be made of the rare cases where wn-i 

means ‘ I was' in past narrative. 

Ex. wn-{t) m biiw, mrn-f) sw I have been in the 

mine-country, I have seen it.* 

The parallelism of wn-i here to an indubitable sdm-n-f form might seem to 
suggest that it stands for wn-n-i, but see Add. to § 413. 

2. Not infrequently the id^'fi-f form serves to express relative past time, 
i. e. time which is past relatively to the time of the adjacent context. 

Exx. Tin ° nhs Wsir hr st-f Osiris awakes 

upon his throne, (after) he has recovered his senses, lit. counted his body.® 
Note the English present perfect. 

ti sw hm iyf, in-n-f skr-fnhw and now he 
was returning, and had brought prisoners.® Note the English past perfect. 

P^ sms-n-sn Rd-ddt 

these gods went forth, (after) they had delivered Reddiedet."^ Engl, past perfect. 

dd-nf nn, rh-nf kd-i, sdm-nf hit 
he said this, (because) he knew my character, he had heard of my prudence.® 
Engl, past perfect. 

In most cases of the kind the tdw-n-f form is best translated as a virtual 
subordinate clause.® It is this same relative past time which the form 

expresses in all subordinate clauses where it occurs affirmatively, and there it 
is contrasted with the idiivf form, w'hich expresses relative present or future 
time. The last example shows, however, that sdm-n-f may have relative past 
time even when the surrounding narrative tenses involve the form itself. 

Here again the corresponding negation is n bdf^f, see below §455, i. 
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AFFIRMATIVE USES OF ^DM-N-F 

3. After h> ‘ would that! ’ (§ 238) and after ()-=- ir ‘ if’ {§151) the sdm'n-f 

form is used in reference to unfulfilled action, ‘ would that ’ or ‘ if he had heard 
Examples have already been quoted. The negation after h is n idmf, §§ 238. 
455, I ; after ir it would doubtless be tm-n-f ^dm[w), §§151 ; 347, 6. 

4. Some actions necessarily involve resultant states, and languages are apt 

to differ with regard to the angle from which such verbal notions are viewed. 
In the case of verbs of motion, English uses ‘ I have come ’ and ‘ I am come ’ 
with hardly any perceptible difference. Egyptian, on the contrary, seems to have 
felt a distinction between the old perfective as in ii-kwi ‘ I returned’* 

(§ 312, 3) or in wi ty'kwl ‘behold, I am come’** (§ 324) and 

the idvi’n-f form as in vn-i (above i). The latter is certainly preferred 
when any stress is laid on the movement as an action performed by someone; 
such a stress occurs, for example, when words indicating the purpose of the 
movement are added. 

^ ii-n-i o r nis r-k I have come hither to summon 

thee.® 

The difference, then, with verbs of motion is that the Mm-nf iorm emphasizes 
the fact of the movement, while the old perfective merely calls attention to the 
result (§ 320). 

Still more conspicuously, Egyptian chooses to look upon ‘ knowing ’ as 
‘having learned’, and ‘remembering’ as ‘having recollected’. Hence the verbs 
*5*1 ‘learn’, ‘know’ and s^i ‘recollect‘remember’ sometimes appear 

in the §dm-n-f form even where they must be translated by English present tenses. 

Exx. r^-n-tn behold, ye know.* 

in lix) trw sfii-n'k dost thou remember?® 

A similar use of rf} has been noted in connection with the old perfective 
(§ 320, end) and the relative form (§ 389, 3); under the latter head some 

other like employments have been noticed. It will be seen below (§ 455, i, end) 
that here again n corresponds as negation to the affirmative §dm-n’f. 

5. On a different footing is the common use of the sdm-n-f form in ritual 
texts and scenes to express an action simultaneously spoken of and performed.^ 

Exx. swcb-n-{t) tn m mw ipn I purify thee with this water.'* 

A god is depicted sprinkling water over the queen and speaking these words. 

di'n-if) n-k tm nb I give to thee all lands. Words spoken by the 
god Dedwen while leading prisoners to the king.® 

This employment is so invariable as to justify us in regarding writings like 
P™o>* short writings for smn-n-if) n-t ‘ I record for thee’, in-n-{f) n-k 

‘ I bring to thee ’ respectively. 


1 BH. i. 8, 15. 
® IVesic, 8, 12. 


® IVestc. 7, 20. Sim. 
with clause of purpose, 
above p. 329, n. 19. 
See, however, Westc. 
3, 7, where a phrase 
expressing purpose, 
follows mk wi fy>kwi. 


* Siut If 280. 310. 
Sim. 5, 234, 22; 

35o>i6; 353, 
12. 

* a, 3. Sim. 
Harh, 41a; Urk, iv. 
27, 14. 


• See Gunn, Stud. 
ch. 7. 

’ D. el B. 63. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 250, 15 

Th. T. S, i. 
17 {wp-n-l). 


® Mar. Kam, 23. 
Sim. D. el B. 128. 

» D.elB. 60. 

10 Mar. Karn. 18; 
D.elB. 12S. So too 
wn-n^il) n>k, Th. T. S. 
i. 17. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


^ See Gunn, Stud. 
ch. 12, where a dif¬ 
ferent standpoint is 
adopted. 

* In its various 
constructions, viz. :— 
§315, 6V>&.iv.8i4,13, 
qu. Exerc. XXVIII, 
(^); § 122, Ft. i3,qu. 
below ; § 323, Adm. 
2, 4, qu. below (i)> 
U}'k. iv. 650, 7, qu. 
p. 248, top; § 326, 
Leb. 146; ch. 

130, 41; Vrk, \s, 518, 

15* 

® Peas. B 2, 101-2; 
Am, ch. 149, ii. 8, both 
qu. below; Urk. v. 
67, 17. 

^ See § 445, 2. 

® Peas, B 2, 98-9; 
Eb. 97, 2; Budge, 
p. 152, 12. 

® Also with hr->r 
inf,, see § 334. 


In this usage there seems no notion of past time, so that the sdm-nf (orm 
here appears to retain its primitive force of stressing the merely occurrent; such 
a translation as ‘herewith I give to thee’ renders the sense closely. Note that 
this employment is borrowed from Old Kingdom temple scenes, and has not been 
found in contexts of later origin. 

§ 415 . The &dni>n>f form in noun clauses. —In all affirmative subordinate 
clauses, the idm-nf iorm has relative past meaning. This has already often been 
pointed out, and may be verified, so far as virtual noun clauses are concerned, in 
the rare cases where sdm-n-f serves as object of a verb (§ 185) or follows the 
genitival adjective ny (§ 192). 

§ 416 . The idtn-ti’f form in relative clauses. —An example in a virtual 
relative clause with undefined antecedent is quoted § 196, 2, and another after nty 
in § 201. In both cases the corresponding negation was seen to be n Id^f- For 
the sdm-nf iorm after iwty see §§ 203, 6; 418, end. 

§ 417 . The sdai’ii’t form in adverb clauses. —i. We have observed 
(§414, 2) that where Idi^'n-f has relative past meaning it must often be rendered 
as a virtual clause of time; sometimes it may have to be interpreted as a virtual 
clause of cause (§221). 

2. The Id^n-ti'f form but rarely follows prepositions; when it does so it 
has relative past meaning, see above § 156. For sdm'nf dSter ir ‘if’ see §§151; 

414. 3 - 

§ 418 . The negative construction ^ sdm-n*f.^ —A broad 

survey shows that the construction n sd»i‘nf is common in characterizations, 
statements of custom, and generalizations of all kinds. The affirmative verb-forms 
which it accompanies and continues are, in the main, those usual in such contexts. 
Thus n sdm-nf is found in close association with the old perfective,* the part of 
the verb best adapted to the description of more or less permanent conditions 
(§311, end); with the geminating participles * (imperfect! ve) or the geminating sdntf 
form,'* parts of the verb often found to imply repetition or continuity (§§ 365 foil.; 
440 foil .); or else, finally, with the compound verb-form iwf sdmf,^ which we 
shall see later to be common in proverbs and statements of custom (§ 463).® 

That the construction n does not itself explicitly generalize, though 

it certainly serves to reinforce generalizations, seems evident from the im¬ 
possibility of linking up any such function with the affirmative uses of the 
sdm-nf form. The true modus operandi of n idm-n-f becomes clear when we 
realize that the best way of confirming a generalization is to assert the absence 
of any invalidating incident. An example will here be helpful. The sentence 
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^ fndwnf' the mouth is silent (old perfective) and does 
not speak’ is found in a description of old age/ We have shown reason for 
thinking that the idm-nf form presents the verbal notion as an incident occurring 
to its doer (§411, 2). If so, n mdwn-f may be freely paraphrased as ‘ an act of 
speaking does not happen to the mouth or, in other words, its state of silence is 
not contradicted by any negative instance. 

Naturally, when it is said that such and such an act does not happen to 
someone, some space of time is envisaged over which it might happen, so that 
we can now adopt the formulation already proposed in § 105, 3, and define the 
function of n idm-nf as to deny the occurrence of an action throughout the course 
of a more or less prolonged period. 

We might also render the sentence above-quoted ‘ the mouth is silent and 
cannot speak’, and it will often be found that a possible, or even the best, 
rendering for n tdm-nf is ‘he cannot’, ‘could not’, or ‘will not be able to hear’.** 
In such renderings, however, an English standpoint is substituted for the 
Egyptian; English affirms the impossibility of the act, while Egyptian merely 
states that over a contemplated period it does not occur. 

The following examples show that the actions referred to by n tdm-nf may 
belong indifferently to present, past, or future time. 

1. In reference to present actions, the commonest and most typical use. 
The time-position is often very vague, the statement being of proverbial or 
generalizing character. 

Exx. hrf, n sihnf U as for him 

who sails with falsehood for a cargo (lit. under it (grg)), he does not reach land.® 
A proverbial utterance. 

hmwt wir, n iwr-n-tw assuredly women 
are barren, no one conceives.* Description of a prevailing condition. 

^ wrd-nf I am one who rows and does 

not tire.® Characterization of a person. 

2. In reference to past actions. 

Exx. This peasant spent ^bty Pd) ten days making peti¬ 
tion to this Djehutnakht, n rdvnf micf r-s and he paid no 

heed to it, lit. gave not his temple to it.® A continued activity is narrated. 

n ph'ndwf m s^s he was not equalled (lit. reached) in 
running.®* Characterization of the young Amenophis II. 

3. In reference to future actions. 

Ex. \ hwrbr-s m htf n pr-n-s it shall rot in his 

belly, without coming out, lit. it does not come out.’ A medical generalization. 

Needless to say, the construction n idm-nf is not confined to main clauses. 
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2 Exx. present, Peas. 
B 1, 256; P. Pet. 
1116 A, 93; past, 
Westc. 12, 3, qii. § 
369, 2 ; Urk. iv. 36, 
8; 758, 15; future, 
Eb. 97, 19, qu. § 105, 
3. Till {AZ, 67,118) 
exaggerates the fre¬ 
quency of this sense. 


® Peas. B2, ioi~2. 
Sim. *^75; B i, 256. 
325; Adm, p. ic8; 
P.Pet. 1 116 A, 43. 


* Adm. 2, 4. Sim. 
5; 3, 8; 4, I; 
P.Kah. 33, 8, 


® A^M,ch. 149, ii. 8. 
Sim. Sin. B 58. 59; 
Peas. B I, 174; P. 
Kah. 30, II, qu. § 

307. 

• Peas. B I, 31-2. 
Sim. IVestc. 5, i ; 12. 
3, qu. § 369, 2 ; Brit. 
Mus. 614, 7. 9 ; Urk. 
iv. 77, 7, qu. §440, 

a; 98, 9; 131, II,• 
697» 13 ; 758, 15 ; 

814, 13, qu. Exerc. 
XXVIII, (a) ,-1195,9; 
Rec. 29, 164, 9. 


Ann. 37, PI. 2, 


’ Eb. 25, 5. Sim. 
ib. 97, 19, qu. § 105. 
3; after Leir. 

146; BUDGE,p.285, I. 
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*Exx. Urk, iv. 616, 
4 . 10 . 


^ Peas. B I, 316. 
Sim. Eb. 12, 16. 


2 Cajins I, 385, b. 
Sim. tb. I, 31, ^; 404, 
c; Nav. 149 tf, 30; 
Brit, Mus. 159,11, qu. 
P- 153, n- 7 * 

3 See Gunn, Sfud. 
ch. 14. Another diffi¬ 
cult case, L. to D., 
Cairo bowl 7. 


^ Leb. 59. Sim. Pt. 
381.383.459.576; 
Urk. iv. 445, 7. 


® Urk, iv. 751. Sim. 
ib. 847, 3. Nn cer¬ 
tainly for Rec. 29, 
164, 9. 


Besides its use in virtual relative clauses,® it occurs also after the relative 
adjective nty. 

Ex. w pk nty n ph-n-f do not attack him who does not 

attack.* 

After the negative relative adjective iwty (§ 203, 6) the idm-np form 

appears to have exactly the same meaning as in n sdm-n-f. 

Ex. this noble god who came into being of himself and 
iwt{y) wdb'nf sw hr ddt'nf •who does not go back (lit. turn himself) upon what 
he has said.® 

§ 418 A. The negative construction nn sdm»n>f.^ —The 

examples of this construction are scanty, obscure, and sometimes even possibly 
corrupt. In a few places nn denies with emphasis that something will 

(or can) occur. 

Ex. nn pr-n-k r hrw never wilt thou go up above.* 

In two cases it is a past event which is denied. 

Ex. ir-n-i n rmt dd-tw fhc r-s I have not 

acted to{wards) men (so that) people might utter boasts concerning it.® 

Until better evidence is forthcoming this construction must be regarded 
with suspicion, the more so since after the middle of Dyn. XVIII tends to 
take the place of in the writing, see § 104, end. 

Obs. The student should examine in every instance of nn Idm-n-f whether nn 
cannot mean ‘ there is none who(m).’in accordance with § 394. 

VOCABULARY 




>sj} reap. 
whm repeat. 

A ’reward. 

sd be satiated. 

P J rebel. 


smi, var. 
slay. 


(§ 279), 

^ ssn smell, breathe (trans.). 


^ shdw travel by water, fare 
upon (river, sea). 


sdi tremble. 

excavate, dig out. 


idi take out, extract, rescue; 
clear (a canal). 

^(|^(| titi trample down. 

r~\ WVVVVN 

tkn approach, with nt, more 
rarely transitive, 
fisherman. 
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^ bii copper. 

bdt, var. f bty, emmer, 


^ I ■ ’ I \\i I 1 

a poor kind of cereal. 


^ I 


mr lake, canal. 


ms}}tyw adze. 
nbt basket; island-home (.^) 
® ^ grg falsehood, lie. 


http://www,facebook, com/per,medJat 
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dpy crocodile (rare). 

Sth, varr. 

(§ 6o), the god Seth. 

? Elephantine, an island at 


the N. end of the First Cataract. 


O—£1 


Mtn Mitanni, a kingdom 
E. of the Euphrates. 


5 1 ^ 


EXERCISE XXVIII 


r^nnnft 

1 © nn U 


r> 




H I 


■C I 








(a) Reading lesson. Inscription cut on a rock in the island of Sehil, tn the 
First Cataract.^ 

hit-sp JO, tpy (n) imw, sw 22, 

^r km n n-sw-blt Mn-^pr-Rf, di rnf}. 
wd (§ 306, Obs.) hmf lid mr pn, 

m-fitgmtf (§ 407, 2) szv ibiw (§ 315) m tnrw, 
n skd-n dpt hrf. 
fid-nf hrf, 

ibfiw (§ 322), 
smi-nf ^ft{yw)f 
rn n mr pn : “ 

wn ti Wit m nfrt (§ 96) Mn-f^pr-Rr, dt, 

in m n whfw-rmw ibw Id-sn (§ 227, 2) mr pn 
tnw rnpt. 






ii-s-a'S'rr:?jiK^2P“r 

ftt**t*, .M, I I 


^ Urk, iv. 8r4. 


2 § 89 or else as p. loo, n. 6. 


‘ Year 50, first month of summer, day 22, under the Majesty of the king of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Menkheperref, given life. His Majesty commanded 
to dig this canal, after he had found it blocked with stones, and no boat 
fared upon it. He travelled down over it, his heart glad, (when) he had slain his 
enemies. The name of this canal: Menkheperref-is-opener-of-the-way-as-(some- 
thing-) good. The fishermen of Elephantine shall clear this canal every year.’ 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


XJ^ 

□ X 


{b) Translate into English : 

' T'^ J ^ ^ J ^ 2 = ffi J ^ 2 =V' 

111 (^) ^(1— 


X 




1^11 






I I I 


2 A^VWA 
Q_D /wvvw\ . 


J\ 




^(l- 


I I I 


( 3 ) 

I /V 






AAAAMA 

I I I 


j n AAAAAW 

I I 

I I I I 


I I ITwI I in I 


JE-HL 

a 

^lll 


Ai 


rr 

<=>E 


l-ls 3 ( 4 )'^ 1 ^~(|P 

( 5 ) 


I I I 


D'ilwlS 


.^S2>- 
/wvww 11 /wwwv 




/WWA A^VWA 


n 




I I ! 


<l¥ 






2^^ 


( 7 ) -SI 

J™ J (| ^'S"^ tJ^Pli® 
T=P®^T^ w 


^ ^ I r 

^ P=^ 


I- 




I I I 

Q A^V^^^^ 




I £1^ □ 


©t 

-[Q] 


n 


^ ==^ 
^ I *=:/ 




I I 1 ^ 


1 Words spoken by the hry-hbt priest while standing before the mummy on the day of burial, a ceremonial adze in 
his hand. ^ A personal name. 

3 Perhaps the compound preposition thus spelt p. 132, n. 25. * n-sw-bit. 

® Note that nouns denoting persons in a particular position in life are also used in Egyptian to express that position 
itself, abstractly considered; ci, tjly ‘vizier’, but also ‘the rank of vizier*, Urk, iv. 1087, 7, qu. § 149, i ; similarly 
mly n si ‘office of regulator of a priestly order’, P. Kah, i r, 18, qu. § 323. 


(t) Write in hieroglyphs ; 

(i) I have spoken in truth, I have not spoken lies. (2) Dost thou not 
remember the name of that great god who is in Heliopolis ? {3) I give to thee 

all things good and pure which are in me. (4) Pleasant words are what thou 
hast said; the heart cannot have enough (lit. does not become satiated) of (ni) 
hearing them. (5) He saw that my arms were strong. (6) I was rewarded with 
gold three times. (7) The nose is stopped up and cannot smell. (8) I acted as 
(lit. made) overseer of cattle, and was not neglectful concerning the commands of 
my lord. (9) Reply, O my heart; a heart that is attacked does not keep silence. 
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§419 


LESSON XXIX 

THE PASSIVE ^DM-F FORM 

§ 419 . The form of the sufhx conjugation (§ 410) next demanding attention 
is here called the passive idmf} Externally, this closely resembles the active 
idtn-f form long familiar to the student. Confusion with the latter is, however, 
rendered impossible in practice by the invariable passive meaning; the passive 
signifies ‘he was heard’ or ‘ he is heard’ despite the absence of the element 
'tw employed to form passives from the other parts of the suffix conjugation. In 
addition to this distinguishing characteristic, an ending -w (with some mutable 
verbs also -y) often helps to identify the form; see the next section. 

Obs. The passive idm f has been hitherto known as the passive Mtnwf', but 
since the ending -w never appears before a suffix subject in Middle Egyptian and, 
further, varies occasionally with -y, the name here adopted seems more appropriate. 

§ 420 . Writing of the passive &dm»f and forms from the mutable 
verbs. —The ending ^ -w is fairly common before nominal subject and in 
impersonal uses, but does not occur in Middle Egyptian before the suffix- 
pronouns ; “ it is at least as frequent in the verbs with final weak radical, exx. 

irw ; ® rdiw,^ as in the immutable verbs, exx. ‘ was cut off’; ® 

‘was constructed’;* but writings without any flexional ending are 
in all verb-classes of more usual occurrence, exx. h>k ‘ were captured ’;'' 

‘ i was seized ’; * ^ rdi ‘ was placed ’, ‘ caused 

The much rarer ending f](l has been thought to be more than a mere 
alternative to -w}'^ But so far as the Middle Egyptian evidence goes, the 
ending -y belongs solely to verbs with a final weak radical, and hence may 
represent some fusion of that radical with a flexional ending. The ending -y 
occurs mostly before the suffix-pronouns, exx. msyi ‘I was born’;“ 

ityk ‘thou hast been takenbut instances before nominal subject are 
also found, as iry ‘ was made ’; rdy ‘ were placed 

Note that the passive §dm-f is by no means common with pronominal 
subject. It is altogether a less frequent verb-form than the narrative tenses 
hitherto discussed, though it has certain well-marked uses, particularly after iw 
and see below §§ 465 ; 481. Apart from the regular use with nominal 

subject, impersonal employments are often met with, exx. smiw ‘it was 

reported ’; ‘ it was done 

As time went on, Egyptian showed an increasing unwillingness to form 
parts of the suffix conjugation from stems of more than three radical consonants. 
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^ See Verbum ii. 

§§ 443-491* 


* In old Eg., suffix 
after -w, Pyr. 1164. 
1509. 1705; after 

ib. 1042. 

® Lac. TR, 21, 6; 

76, 7 * 

• Lac. TR, 2, 72; 
3,45; 4» 45* 

® Hamm, no, 6. 

® Sin. B 300, 

Urk, iv. 659, I.. 
8 Lac. TR. 59, 3. 
® Pr. 2, 8 ; PVestc, 
8, 4. 

^0 See Gunn, Sitid. 
ch. 8. 

Cairo 20518, a i; 
Sebekkhu ii. 

Lac. TR. 86, 95. 

Lac. TR. 21, 7 ; 
Urk. iv. 605, 16; 6<>6, 

2. 


Munich 3, 23, 


18 Ufi. iv. 4, 8. Sim. 
kib, Sin. R 22 ; ddw, 
Urk. iv. 661,8. More 
often written with -w 
in Hearstf without -w 
in Eb .; exx. H 2, 5 =* 
E 16, 13; H 3; 1- 
E 86, 14. See below 
p. 340, n. 9. 


18 P. Soul, xviii. 6. 
Sim. ib. passim ; also 
Hearst 1, 2. 5. 13, 
written with -w. 
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^ Urk.\v.(>o 6 , Sim. 
ib. 605, 16. Contrast, 
however, § 423, 3, ist 
ex. 

* Louvre C 11, a; 
12, 16. 

3 Lac. TK , 59, 3. 

^ Urk. iv. 484, 10. 
® Westc. 11,5. 

® Lac. TR, 38, 10. 
Sim. 1st pers., Brit. 
Mus. 828. 

7 P, Kah. 6, 9. 

8 Lac. TR . 30, 6. 

* Urk. iv. 669, 13. 

P. Bold, xviii. 6 ; 
P. Kah. 9, 11; Urk. 
iv. 667, 10. 

Hearst i, 2. 5. 
13; Lac. TR. 76, 7. 

** See above p. 337, 
n. 13. 

R 54. 

Hamfn. 19, 10. 

® Lac. TR. 86, 93. 
Lac. ra.47,31. 
Sim. lb. 63, 2. 

Eb. 85, 16. 

1® Amada 18. 

1® Sk . S . y . P . Kah . 
12,5; Westc. 8, 4.18. 
20 Lac. TR. 2, 72; 
Urk. iv. S97, 7. 
Munich 3, 23. 

22 /». A’<2/4. 15, 45. 
47; Boul. xviii. 21. 

2* Hearst i, 7 ; 3, 
9 ; Urk. iv. 652, 9. 

B 1, 300; 
Westc. 8, 18. 


Hence we find the passive idm-f of snfr ‘make beautiful’ replaced by a peri¬ 
phrasis in which the passive sdmf oi iri has the infinitive of snfr as subject: 

ist try snfr twt pn m hU-sp 22 lo, this statue had been 

made beautiful in year 22} 

Forms of the passive idmf ixom. the mutable verbs are as follows ;— 

2 aegem. m! ‘have been seen’.® The form imm-i ‘ I have 

been gripped ’ “ probably belongs to § 425. 

jae inf. Without gemination. No ending, -* 3 ^ gm ‘was found’f[iP\ ms 
‘have been born’;® [jj— msf ‘he was born’.® With wpw ‘are 

opened ’.’ With -y, hsyi ‘ I have been praised’;® hsys ‘ it was 

measured ’.* 

‘Make’ shows the forms irf irwf iry'^^ and quite exceptionally 
irw,^^ ?V^‘‘ (for the reading of these see § 281). 

‘ Take away’ is found as ityl}^ 

cans, jae inf. sbiyw ‘ it is caused to be vomited’.” 

cans. 4ae inf. s^niw ‘was brought southward’.'® 

anom. ‘ Give ’ has forms both with and without r, and without gemination ; 
^ rdi,^^ rdiw ®® and quite exceptionally ^i] ([ rdy,^''- beside 4—0 di *® and diw.^^ 

‘ Bring ’ has J 

§ 421 . Origin and relations of the passive ^dm-f. —In several usages, 
particularly after iw, f/y-n, mk and ist, the passive idmf serves definitely as the 
passive of the sdm-nf form (see §422, i), and the thought thus suggests itself 
that the former may possibly be nothing more than the latter docked of those 
elements («-f noun, «-f suffix) which serve to express the semantic subject, the 
author of the action. To put the matter more concretely, if sdm-nf hrw ‘he 
heard the voice’ ultimately means ‘heard to him the voice’ (§411, 2), may not 
sdm hrw ‘ the voice was heard ’ ultimately mean ‘ heard (to x) the voice ’ ? There 
can be no doubt that in final analysis this view is correct, but two reasons 
prohibit us from identifying the two forms and regarding the passive sdm-f 
merely as a idm-n-f form from which the agential element n-f has for the nonce 
been omitted: (i) the passive idm-f sometimes shows the original participial 
ending -w or -y which has completely disappeared from the idm-n-f form; 
(2) the passive idm-f sometimes has a suffix subject of its own, this of course 
representing the direct semantic object, since the form is passive in meaning. 

It is thus clear that the idm-n-f form and the passive sdm-f have each 
developed further than the other in certain directions; nevertheless the frequent 
parallelism of their uses is only explicable if both are regarded as having 
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originated in the perfective passive participle. Confirmatory testimony is forth¬ 
coming on all hands. The lack of gemination is common to all the forms in 
question, while the existence of a rare Mmm-f passive closely related to the 
passive sdm-f (see below § 425) recalls the curious reduplicating perfective pass, 
participles from z-lit. stems which were studied in § 360. The ending -w 
characteristic of the passive idmf except with pronominal subject is seen in the 
relative form §dmwn-f, which we have shown to be closely akin to the narrative 
sdm-nf (§§ 386, 2 ; 411, i). The alternative ending -y from verbs with final weak 
consonant {ultimae infirmai) is familiar from the perfective passive participle of 
those same verbs (§ 361). 

Further reflection will show the close connection between the passive sdm-f 
and the construction of the passive participles with retained object (§ 377 ); indeed 
it seems not improbable that the passive sdm-f directly originated in that con¬ 
struction, the development being upon lines similar to the development of the 
narrative idm-n-f form out of the construction perf. pass, participle-H dative 
{§411,2). To this theory it is not a very grave objection that in the construction 
of the passive participles with retained object the dependent pronouns were used, 
whereas with the passive kdm-f the suffix-pronouns are found; for, in the first 
place, even with the passive participles a certain weakening of usage in favour of 
the suffixes was observed (§ 377 , 2, end), and in the second place, the substitution 
of the suffixes for the dependent pronouns was bound to occur as soon as the 
pronoun following the verb-form ceased to be regarded as retained object and 
was felt as a grammatical subject. 

Lastly, the relations of active and passive sdm-f to be considered. If 
we are right in supposing that the active idm-f arose, no less than the passive 
sdm-f from a use of the passive participle (§ 411 , i), the sole difference would be 
that in the active perfective sdm-f the suffix represents the semantic subject, and 
that in the passive ^dm-f suffix represents the direct semantic object. Hence 
it is by no means surprising to find uses where the passive sdm-f corresponds 
closely to the active sdm-f-, this is true wherever the passive sdm-f present or 
future meaning (§ 422, 2), as well as in its negative uses (§ 424, i. 2). 


§ 422. Affirmative uses of the passive In past narrative. 

Exx. ^ one hundred persons were 

given to me as reward.^ English past tense. 


@1 


'‘^(3^521 ^ hd-sp I ft Si Rr 'Imn-m-hit I was born in 


year i of the son of the Sun Ammenemes.^ English past tense. 

hp hrpw, hw mnit the mallet has been taken and the 
mooring-post driven in.® English present perfect. 


^Sebekkhu i*j, Sim. 
Brit. Mus. 574, 3. 5 ; 
Munich 3, 23-5; Urk, 
iv. 661, 6. 7 ; 891. 2. 
8 ; 897, 7. 

* Cairo 20518,^1 i. 
Sim. Sebekkhu 11 ; 
Brit. Mus. 828. 

* Sh. S. 3-4. Sim. 
Lac. TR. 43, 2; 75, 
11; 76, 7. 
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§ 422, I 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


* P. BouL xviii. 6. 
Sim. Sin. B 247; 
Urk. iv. 4, 8; 6, 9. 
Cf. too irw in (also 
briefly written ivtC) 
‘made by^ i.e. ‘writ¬ 
ten by','^Z. 43, 33. 

^ Semnah Disp. i, 
13; 6, II. Sim. Sin. 
B 291. 295. 300. 

3 Lac. TR. 2, 72. 
Sim. ih. 3, 45 ; 4, 45 ; 
69, 2. 


^ Westc. II, 5. Sim. 
Louvre C 11, 1-2 ; 
C 12, 6, qu. § 184, I. 


® Urk. iv. 667. Sim. 
ib. 606, 2, qii. p. 338, 
n. i; 659, 6; 690, 2. 

® Sin. R 22. Sim. 
ib. B 173; Urk. iv. 
657, 4; 686,. 13. 


Urk. iv. 740. 
Sim. in M^«-clause 
after ‘if’, AZ. 43, 35, 
8; 37 i 19; 39, 17- 
8 Kah. 5, 36. 

Sim., but with noun 
subject, ib. 40,56; 12, 

5 . 

® Hearst 3, •j^Eb. 
64, 8. Sim. with 
-M/, 67, 4 {diw); 

Hmr^t I, I (rwitf) ; 
I, 2 {thhw)\ without 
-«/, 66, 17 (/j); 

69.15 


Impersonal uses are frequent. 

Ex. bfi ipwt hi it was done in accordance with this 

commission.' 

The passive of the construction Iw id^n-nf so much employed in narrative 
(§ 68) is of the type iw Mmf. See further below § 465. 

Exx. int-n-sn what they had brought was sold.* English 

past tense. 

rdizv n-k hw breath has been given to thee.^ English 

present perfect tense. 

Another favourite construction in narrative, as we shall see later, is 
fhf-n idm-nf. The passive of this is of the type ^h^-n idmf, though 

examples with suffix-pronoun as subject are of extreme rarity (§481), while in the 
construction iw i^w/^just mentioned none at all has been noted. 

It was seen (§ 414, i) that ink placed before the idm-nf form gave to 
that form the signification of the English present perfect. So too in the case of 
-I- passive tdmf. 

Ex. wk ms n-k hrdw / behold, three children have been 

born to thee.* 

After 11 P*= ist the passive tdm-f describes a situation or concomitant fact 
belonging to the past, exactly like ist-\-tdm-n-f i). In most cases one can 

translate with the English 

Exx. ^ ^ ihwt now these fields had 

been made into plough-lands.® 

fPP^l^,' ^ OTiW nsw now the king’s children had been 

sent for.® Impersonal; another manuscript (G) has 

The passive tdm-f in reference to past action is negatived by prefixing the 
word -A- n ‘ not’. See below § 424, i. 

2. In reference to future events. The passive sdm-fis frequently used with 
a vaguely prospective meaning in medical prescriptions and the like. 

Exx. His Majesty instituted a festival of victory anew. .o-p—^^ 

—IP^"^ sn-nw n hb npi hb n^t m hrw n sfk ntr a second festival of 
the festival of victory is (to be) made on the day of introducing the god.’' 

“•^P P^TT^V ^di kif-s st hr-cwy she is (to be) caused to spit it out at 
once.® For kic-s as subject of rdiiyd) see § 70. 

So too impersonally. 

Ex. 'T' ^ it is (to be) mixed together, lit. made as one 

thing.® The Ebers papyrus writes 

Sometimes one may be tempted to interpret what is really a passive sdm-f 
as an old perfective. 
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AFFIRMATIVE USES OF THE PASSIVE ^DM-F § 422, 2 


Ex. I o ^ ^ 

OT rwty one shall take a man’s property from him, and it shall be given to 
him who is outside.^ 

Here rdvw must be the passive ^dmf with omitted subject, since the old 
perfective would have had to be rdhti, being a feminine noun (§ 92, 2).^^ 

After hr, the passive ^m-f may have future meaning. Compare the 
corresponding use with active sdmf, §§239; 450, 5, c. 

Ex. hr ir n-k htp-di-nsw there shall be made for thee a hotp-di- 

nesu offering.® 

3. Present time. Several of the examples quoted above may be translated 
alternatively as presents. So the third example from the end under (i) ‘there 
are born ’ and the second under (2) ‘ she is caused 

Here belong two mathematical expressions ir n, var. — irw 
‘amounting to’, lit. ‘it is made for’, and ir m ‘equivalent to’, lit, ‘it is 

made as (i*) ’ or ‘ in (.?) ’. 

Exx. 

"nrTi I !1 Q III Swibty m b)k n Kftiw hnr hnw n bit, drt m hd, ir n dbn j6, 
kdt y a silver cauldron of Cretan work with four vessels of bronze, (with) the 
handle of silver, makes 56 deben and 3 kite.*^ 

List of cakes, ir m hk)t 12 equivalent to 12 hekat.^ 

The difference between the two expressions remains to be determined. 

§ 423. The passive idm-f in subordinate clauses. —The use of the 

passive bdm’f in subordinate clauses is very limited, and this limitation constitutes 
a serious difference between it and the narrative idmf and Mm-mf iovms. 

I. Nevertheless, when followed by a nominal subject the passive idm'f 
sometimes serves as a virtual clause of circumstance. 

Exx. wpw mntysy she shall sit upon it 

with her legs apart.® Lit. her thighs have been opened. 

Let him be deprived of his temple-rank, ° 

nhmw rkw'f drf{-f) wrbwt-f being cast on the ground and his 
food, title-deed (?) and joints being (lit. have been) taken away.'' 

ir-n-i rA mihrt tw si^-ti, smn^ st'S r 
rwd ntr o I made for myself this tomb, it being consecrated and its place being 
embellished at the staircase of the great god,® 

The last two examples illustrate the close parallelism in use of the passive 
idmf and the old perfective. That in the last example smn^ cannot be old 
perfective is clear from the facts that its subject st-s would in that case have to 
precede it (§ 322) and that it would then have to be feminine in gender (smn^'tt). 
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1 P, Pet. 1116 B, 
47. Sim. Tarkhan i. 
79,46. 

This argument 
fails, however, if h{w)t 
is a plur., see §511,2. 
So Gunn. 


2 Urk. iv. 46. 


3 AZ. 43, 35, 6, 
qu. § 266, 4; A mam, 
5, 26, i8,qu. §266, 2. 


* Urk. iv. 733, Sim. 
id. 733,15; khind^2. 
83; Br. Thes. 1081. 
V. II ; .vi. I ; 1087, 
xviii. 10. 

* Urk. iv. 761. Sim. 
id. 762. 763; Rhind 
82. 84> 


® P. Kah 6,9. Sim. 
Semnah Disp. 1,9; 
Westc. 8, 18. 25 ; 9, 
20 ; 10, I i-a , see AZ. 
66, 71 j Cairo 20512, 
d 2 ; Rec. 36,215,39. 

Kept. 8, 6. Sim. 
BH. i. 36, 127 ; Urk. 
iv. 28, 3. 4. 5; Th. 
T, S. iv. 6, top right. 


® Sedekkhu 8. The 
same formula Cairo 
20153. 20497. 20691. 
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§ 423 , 


' Rhind 21. 


Rhind 30. 47. 68. 


® Tarkhan i. 79,18. 
^ 51. 61. 


® See Gunn, 
ch. 15. 

® Lac. 86, 95; 
88, 15, qu. below; 
Urk. iv. 669, 13, qu. 
below. 

T, Cam. 6. 


* Lac. TR. 88,15. 
Sim. ib.62,, 2; 86, 95, 


® Urk. iv. 484. Sim. 
Th. T. S, iii. 26, 8. 


>0 Urk, iv. 133, 3; 
151, 3; 1024,9. 


Urk. iv. 138. Sim. 
ib, 547, 11-2; Siut 
iv. 33 - 

'2 Lac. TR. 59, 3. 
Sim. ib. 63, 2. 


Urk. iv. 669. Sim. 
Peas. B I, 300. 

Urk. iv. 795. 


15 Kopt, 8. 6. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

2. In one passage, a statement with passive sdm-fWzs, virtually the sense of 
a clause of condition : 

dd n-k\ skm m § ^ m i \t is said to thee; What 

makes | + ^ complete as i ?' 

Elsewhere the formula introducing the question is ir dd ti-k sS ‘ if the scribe 
say to thee 

3. The use of the passive sdmf after prepositions is very rare. 

Exx. P ni-fit snfrw kit tn now when this construction 

had been made beautiful.^ 

n-k according as it is said to thee.* 

§ 424 . Negative uses of the passive form.® —i. The passive 

« tdm-f is not common. Perhaps by mere chance, no examples with 
the ending -w have been quoted; a few with -y occur.® 

Sometimes we must translate with present perfect or past perfect. 

Exx. n It ihwn our cattle have not been taken away.'' 

hv n-k ib'k, n Ityf thou hast thy heart, it has not been 

taken away.® 

n gm wn'i m rw-prw no transgression of mine has 
(or had) been found in the temples.® 

The last instance shows the similarity of this use to that of « + active idmf 
(§ 105, i); for n gm-hv is found in similar contexts.'® 

Sometimes the English present affords a more appropriate rendering. 

Exx. b^f *’ ipwtyf ht tiw Fhw (read Fnhw) 

his envoy is not impeded throughout the lands of the Fenkhu." Lit. the arm of 
his envoy is not, etc. 

^ bP'^ Yze/ I am not seized by Shu.'® 

Examples from religious texts like the last have almost as much application 
to the past and the future as they have to the present, and might be rendered 
accordingly. Sometimes we may translate by ‘ cannot ’, ‘ could not ’. 

Ex. Gold, etc.^ b^y'S it could not be measured.'® 

Instances with rt} are often best translated with the English present. 

Ex. n rh tnw the number is not known.'* 

2. The passive idmf in virtual clauses of circumstance (§423, i) appears to 
have been negatived by the negative verb tm (§ 350). 

Ex. Let him be deprived of his temple-rank. 

tm shit rnfm rfr pn his name not being remembered in this temple.'® 

Apparently tm here must be passive tdmf form; the construction is thus 
parallel to that of nhmw ckwf, the words immediately preceding (see § 423, 1). 
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THE PASSIVE iDM-F AND ^DMM-F FORMS 

3. There is no sure ground for assigning to the passive idnt'f examples like 
the following: 

pdtyw thou shalt not be interred by Asiatics^ 

Here bs-k may well be infinitive + suffix, see § 307, i. To prove the contrary, 
examples from the yae inf. or anom. verb-classes would be necessary. The like 
holds good of phrases such as iwtw l^sff‘not repelled’; see above 

§ 307, 2. 

THE ^DMM-F FORM 

§ 425 . This old verb-form, not uncommon in the Pyramids and surviving 
into the Middle Kingdom practically only in ancient religious texts, is characterized 
by the doubling of the last radical letter even in the case of the immutable verbs. 
Its uses and meaning are identical with those of the passive idmf together with 
which it has hitherto been classified; * there seem, however, to be good reasons 
for regarding it as a separate form, analogous to the Hebrew/«'■/«/. 

The subject may be either a suffix-pronoun or a noun. In one or two 
suspect cases an ending -w occurs, exx. n i}sffw rn ‘my mouth 

is not repelled ’; ® ‘ it is to be ground fine 

Forms from the different verb-classes : 

2-lit. ipp ‘ has been examined 

nhmm ‘ has been taken away ’; ® ^nrr'i ‘ I have been 

restrained 

2 aegem. "^ 1 ^ imm'i ‘ I have been gripped’.® 

cans. 2ae gem. PiiJJ/J skbb ‘it is cooled’.* This example is classed here, 
like the preceding imm'i, because the passive Mm-f consonantly with its origin 
in the perfective passive participle, does not geminate; but possibly skbb is to be 
regarded as a immutable verb (§ 284), in which case it will belong to the 

passive idm-f. 

It seems likely that the bdmm'f form was derived from a class of perfective 
passive participles with doubled last radical, which has survived as such only in 
the 2-lit. verbs. See above § 360. 

§ 426 . Uses of the form. —The meaning is always passive, and 

the uses are identical with those of the passive idm-f. 

Exx. ipp Sp pn hr msJ}nt this Sep has been examined in 

(his) place of origin (P).^* See above § 422, i. 

PaJ J /1 ‘ it is (to be) cooledIn a medical prescription, see §422, 2. 

-^77 » nhmm tp-f m-f'f his head is not {or has not been) taken 

away from him.^* See above § 424, i. 
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1 Sin. B 259. Sim. 
nn 'ki U7'k. iv. 498, 
9; 1220, 13; nnhsf'k, 
520» 9- 


* See Verbum ii. 
§§471. 478. 480. 485. 


3 Lac. 7:^.49, 13; 
perhaps read hsfw. 

^ Hearst 1,17. 


® Lac. TR, 38, II. 

® Ann. V. 241. 

Lac. TR. 19, 27. 
8 Lac. TR. 59, 3. 

So too above 

n. 4. 


*0 Lac. TR. 38,11. 

P. Kah. 5, II. 
58. Sim. Hearst i, 
17 {snttw). 

Ann. 5, 241. Sim. 
Lac. TR. 19, 18. 27; 
49,13, qu. above n.3; 
59» 3* 
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§427 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

THE ^DM-'IN-F, ^DM-HR-F AND ^DM-Ki-F FORMS 

§ 427 . We now reach three forms of the suffix conjugation which are 
employed only in main clauses. In structure they agree with the idm-n-f iorm 
in all respects, except that for n is substituted one of the three formatives in, 
hr, or ki. These formatives are inseparably appended to the verb-stem 
(after the determinative, if any), but may under given conditions (§ 66) be 
separated from their subject, if a noun. See further § 410. 

Since the — sdm-in-f and sdm-f}r-f forms appear to con- 

* Az. 54, 98. tain just those prepositions which regularly serve to introduce the agent after 

passives (§ 39, end), it has not unreasonably been supposed ^ that the verb- 
forms in question are derived from passive participles. The analogy to the 
sdm-nf iorm would then be complete, and just as this meant originally ‘ heard to 
him ’, so the idm-inf and §dm-hr-f forms would have meant originally ‘ heard by 
him The form presents, however, a formidable obstacle to this 

hypothesis, for not only is ki never found as a preposition, but also it reminds us 
that the prepositional function of in and l}r is not their only function. We have 
found the three words in (§ 227), (§ 239), and ki (§ 242) alike employed as 

sentence adverbs, and we have become acquainted with three parallel constructions 
in or l!,r or ki + no\xn + idm-f expressing, with certain differences of nuance, 
the equivalent of the English future tense. That in those constructions in and 
hr cannot be the prepositions seems clear, first from the tautology which would 
be involved in hr-f s 4 m-f (i. e. the case when the subject inserted after f}r is 
a pronoun), if this should mean ‘ by him heard of him ’, and second from the 
consideration that Middle Egyptian has the further constructions f}r sdmf and 
ki sdmf likewise having future signification ; the construction hr or ki -I- noun -I- 
sdmf vio\i\ 6 . thus seem to differ from i}r or ki -\r sdmf only by the introduction of 
a nominal subject in anticipatory emphasis. 

How these obviously interrelated facts are to be coordinated is obscure. 

* By Lexa inMeanwhile a startlingly different theory has been mooted® and has won con- 

siderable support. It will be seen in §§436-7 that ^ and when followed 
FYuL^NER^^^'/ffw! ^ noun or suffix-pronoun all express a parenthetic ‘ says X ’, ‘ says he ’ or the 
V2 meaning in some other tense. The generally accepted view assumed an 
5 ^* 5 - ellipse of the verb ^ dd 'say'. However, not only is there a verb kn ‘plan’, 

»WALEvandARM- but also good evidence has come to light of (], var. 1]^ ^ (from which in might be 
'7,^73^*^ short for i in) and varr. hrw as verbs signifying ‘say’ and ‘cry’. 

On this basis idm-inf, sdm-hr-f and idm-ki-f might have meant originally ‘ heard 
—said he’, ‘heard—cries he’ and ‘heard—plans he’. That a verb of the kind 
could serve thus as an auxiliary has been proved or at least made probable for 
both Chinese and Nubian.® 
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THE ^DMJNF FORM §428 


§ 428. The idm»ia»f form * in the mutable verbs. 

2 ae gent. ^ wn'in-f ‘ he was (The form wU'iri'f ‘ he shall 

urinate ’ * is not from a 2 ae gem. but from a ylit. stem wsi, the doubled being 
due to assimilation.) 

joe inf. (]— U'in'sn ‘they washed';^ id'in'k ‘thou shalt 

remove ‘ Make ’ shows -q- f irnn ‘ made 

anom. ‘Give’ has rdi-in^ more rarely di-inf.* ‘Come’ has 

iw-in* ‘ Bring’ has J in-in-tw-f.^* 

The lack of gemination is consistent with the theory that the idm-inf form 
is derived from a perfective passive participle, whether it be analysed as contain¬ 
ing the preposition in or the sentence-adverb in, or whether the theory outlined 
p. 344, bottom, be adopted. 


' See Verbum ii. 

§§ 390-405 ■ 

^ Westc.^,2. Exx. 
(all past) also §§ 470. 
472. 473- 

s Eb. 25,7 = 52, 5 - 

* Westc, 10, II. 19. 
® Eb, 109, 7. 

* Peas. B I, 31. 

7 Peas. B I, 39. 

* Urk. iv. 158, 17. 
» Peas. B I, 5a. 

Westc. 4, 34. 


§ 429 . Uses of the §dtn»in»f form. —Broadly speaking, this verb-form 
appears to indicate result or sequel. 

I. Thus it is commonly used to introduce any outstanding incident in past 
narrative. 

Exx. dd-in sfyty pn then said this peasant.” 

^ti-in-tw n-f Ddi then Djedi was brought in to him.” 

*’^ (1— f'di in-sn st m pi it then they placed it in the corn.” 

^i]— iw-in rf sJ}ty pn then came this peasant.” 

— i'f'dn-tw mi wdt nbt hm-f then it was done according to 
all that His Majesty commanded.^® 

Beside the impersonal use with ‘/zc/just illustrated, there is another without it. 

Ex. rdi-i/i sh-tw msw nsw then (they) caused the king’s 

children to be brought.^" 


Peas. R 2. 5. 47 ; 
Sin. B 75 ; Pt. 36. 
51 ; P.Pet. 1116 B, II. 
Other verbs, Westc. 10, 
9. II; II, 8 ; Urk. iv. 
8, 13; 139, 9 - 
” Westc. 8, 10. 

Westc. II, 13. 

** Peas. B I, 5a. 

15 Westc. 4, 17. 


Sin. B 363. 


2. Less frequently is employed to name or describe a consequence 

to take place in the future \ but often a clear injunction like sdm-Arf 4.^1, 2). 

Exx. If thou examine a man with a pain in his stomach, 
rdvin-k drt-k hrf>^^vs. thou shalt lay thy hand upon him.^*^ An injunction. 

.praise god, sdm-tn J}prty'sn so that those who 

shall come into being shall hear.^® A future consequence is described. 

No negatived examples have been noted. 

Obs. I. With pronominal subject no confusion with other verb-forms seems 
possible. With nominal subject, however, confusion may sometimes occur (i) either 
with the infinitive 4-the preposition (a) or with the passive impersonally 

used and followed by the same preposition. The chief criterion of idtn-lnj is the 
fiict that the formative in is inseparable from the verb-stem, but this will not serve in 
all cases.^® 

Obs. 2. For wn-in as auxiliary, see below §§ 470. 472. 473. 


” Eb. 40, 19. Sim. 
25,7 ; 51, 22 ; 65, 
17; 91, 21 ; 109, 7; 
P. Kah. 7, 67-8. 

“ Siut 3, 3. 


Cf. Eb. 34,9 with 
35 , H- 
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§430. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


^ See Verbum ii. 
§§414-432. 

2 Eb. 36,7; 93, 17. 

Exx. below, n. 

13a. 

3 Day. Rekh. 12, 
29. As auxiliary, § 

471. 2. 

3 * As auxiliary, P. 
Kah. 7, 40, qu. p. 390, 
n. 7. 

^ P, Kah. 7, 54 - 
‘ Eb. 53, 7. 

« P. Kah. 8, 27 ; 
Eb. 36, 9. 

’ i?#. 54, 2C. 

« £*.36,19: 37,4. 
’ £*. 54 . > 9 - 


AflA. 8, 27. 
Sim. ib. 5, 2. 5. 14; 
7, 54; Eh. 48, 4; 
Hear St 2, 9. 

Kah. 7, 23. 
Lef. A^M<7fiv. 49. 
13 p. Kah. 7, 39 - 
Sim. ib. 7, 41 ; 

53. 7-8- 

13 * Nu 190, 8. Sim. 
ib. 99, 40; Budge, 
p. xvii, 8. 

1^ Rhind 62. So too 
snb^b^j Eb. 75, 13. 


18 Peas. B I, 188. 


1* Eb. 101, 7. Sim. 
ib. loi, 10. 13. 19. 


1 "^ Smai 90, 9 ; Urk. 
iv. 324, 6; 332, 8. 


1 ** Day. Rekh, 12, 
29. Sim. Griff. Stud. 
Fl. 39, 16. 


§ 430. The idm-hr-f fovm'^ in the mutable verbs. 

2 aegem. miphr-k ‘thou shalt see’;^ =.2.’^ WHn-^rf 'he. shall 

be\^“ But wifhvi ‘ I was’ in past narrative;® sim. for a single future act.^* 

jae inf. sn-hr-k ‘thou shalt surround’;* ' h. 

shall be removed ’.® ‘ Make ’ has ir-hvk ‘ thou shalt make 

cans. 2aegem. ‘ thou shalt heat 

anom. ‘Give’ has the form rdvhr-k^ ‘bring’ the form j in-hvk.^ 

Forms without gemination are thus the rule, but perhaps only for single 
future acts. The non-geminating forms from wnn are mainly past^ the geminat¬ 
ing always fiture\ this suggests derivation from a perfective participle in the 
former case, from an imperfective in the latter. 

§ 431. Uses of the ^drn-hnf form. —Unless the hypothesis set forth 
p. 344, bottom, be adopted, this verb-form will be akin to the constructions 
Idmf and }}r sdmf 239), into which the particle enters. If, as we supposed, 
that particle indicates what comes next in order, Idm-I^rf may originally have 
meant something like ‘he proceeds to hear’. 

1. In reference to future t\me. The Idm-l^rf iorm is common in injunctions 
and statements of result. 

Exx. br-hr'k j sp 4 thou shalt multiply five by four, lit. make 

five four times.*® 

st‘br‘i drt'i I shall have to thrust my hand.’* 
b'^P'b'’' darkness shall conceal them.*“ 

rdi’f}r’t{w)f hr gsf wr he shall be laid on his one side.'® 

njnn-b'i'f wc im-sn then he shall be like one of them.*®* 
An impersonal use is also found. 

Ex. hP'E'b^ m ^ It will become 4, i.e. 4 will be the result.** 

Later (§471, i)we shall find wnn-J}rf as an auxiliary verb used with future 
meaning as above. 

2. In reference to present time, rare and not quite certain; perhaps summing 
up the result of a situation. 

Exx. ^^1 ^^• 5 '^ Mrw, tnmfrf so then the son of Meru 
goes on erring.*® A comment called forth by an act of violence. 

That means that his heart is hot, wrd-hr ibf hr-s a.nd so 

his heart is weary through it.*® 

3. Occasionally too in reference to past events ; found only with two verbs. 
Exx. ^ XPr, m r-sn thereupon they said.** 

— 1 '^^^ tPti'hr-i m wfi n mdt nbt I was the topic of 

all talk.*® 

For wn-hr-f 2.S, an auxiliary in past narrative see below, §471, 2. 
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THE ^DM-HR-F AND ^DM-KJ-F FORMS 

§ 432 . Negation of the &dm»hr»f form. —In its use with reference to 
the future the form is negatived by means of the verb tm, see above 

§§ 342 foil. 

bp'^ ^ b^bt it will not result in worms.* 

§ 433 . The &dm»ki»f form * in the mutable verbs. 

jae inf. — hf-krsn ‘they shall rejoice’;® p^'ki ‘will go 

forth 

These non-geminating forms are consistent with the possible origin of the 
form in a perf. pass, participle; see above §§427. 428. 430. 

§ 434 . Use of the Sdm»ki»f form. —Like the related hf idmf and h 
constructions (§ 242), the idm-kif form refers to a future act dependent on 
something already stated. It is confined to religious texts and temple inscriptions, 
and certainly did not occur in spoken Middle Egyptian. 

It may express a future consequence or determination. 

Exx. If such and such a thing happens, 1 1 

nhm-ki'tiw) st^p(w)t hr t^iwt ntrw then the choice joints shall be removed from 
the altars of the gods.® 

I — "'3‘I^^P — hf'krsn mi'sn tw they shall surely rejoice when they 
see thee.® 

Much more rarely it appears to express an injunction. 

srd’ki st hmt't Thy Majesty shall plant them.’' 

The construction nn idmf (§ 105, 2) serves as negation of the idm-hf form.® 

§ 435 . Uses of the &dm*in»t, &dm*hM and &dm»k!»f forms: sum* 
mary. —It will have been noted that there is a close correspondence in the 
uses, no less than in the formation, of these three verb-forms. They are used 
in main clauses only; and all three may be employed to express future con¬ 
sequences of one sort or another, whether enjoined or merely asserted. The 
idm-inf and idm-f^rf forms may serve as rather impressive narrative tenses, 
and the idm'brf tense has in addition a not very clear use in reference to the 
present. Observe, finally, that of the three verb-forms the first alone is really 
common in Middle Egyptian, the other two tending to be replaced in secular 
texts by such constructions as b'^'f (or krf) id^nf and (or hi) idmf. 

PARENTHETIC PHRASES FOR ‘SAID HE’, ETC. 

§ 436 . Here we have to consider some parenthetic expressions for ‘said he’, 
‘they will say’ and the like, which in the past were thought to be merely the three 
verb-forms just discussed with an ellipse of the initial verb-stem dd'say’.^ Com¬ 
pare the omission of dd after hr, above § 321. 
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' Eb. 35,6-53, 5. 

* See Verhum ii. 
§§ 433 - 443 - 

® Urk. iv. 569, 10. 

* Nav. 65, 12. 


® Lac. TR. 2, 31. 
Sim. ib, 3, 35 ; 44. 6. 


® Urk, iv. 369, 10. 
Sim. ib, 569, 13 . 


Urk. iv. 346. 

« Lac. TR. 3, 33. 
35; Nav. 65, 14. 


* So still Erm. 
Gramm.^ § 501* 
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§ 436 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


* Brit. Mus. loi. 
Sim. Urk,\. 203, 10; 
204, 3. 

* Lac. TR, 23, 15. 

* Lac. TR. 23, 29. 
Sim. ib. 6,1; 19, 33 i 
81, 39. 

* P. Louvre 3230, 
vs. 8. IIr>sn ntrWf 
Budge, p. 179, 16. 

® Urk. iv. 1075. 
Sira. ib. 649, II. 

® Urk. iv. 1092. 
Sim. JEA. 4, PI. 9, 
5 ; Eb. 9, 20. 

Northampton, 
20, 21. Si m. P. Kah. 
3, 34; 31, 16. 

® Urk. iv. 651. 
Sim. Peas. B i, 129. 

In L. E. of wider 
range, and perhaps al¬ 
ways with past niean- 

® Faulkner in 
JEA. 21, 177. 
ib. 184. 

Coffins I, T07 
More exx. JEA. 21, 
183. 

Fem. exx. {ib. 
182) show i to be old 
perfective. 

Exx. Dyn. XIX, 
Griff. Stud. 85. 

De Buck in this 
Gr. ist ed., p. xxviii; 
also JEA. 21, 190. 
io^'Griffith AaA«« 
Papyri, p. 103. 

1®® AZ. 59, 28. 

^®^ Once even hi\yy 
fy-k ‘ sayest thon 
Coffins, B 5 C, 145. 

P. Kah. 29, 42. 
Sim. ib. 13, 22. 37 ; 
36, 9. Hr{y')Jy st 
‘ so said they ’ Semnah 
Disp. 2, TI ; 4, 10. 

Budge, p. 169, 
3. Sim. ib. p. 459, I. 

Budge, p. 458, 
14. Sim. ib. pp. 124, 
6; 267, ii ; 492, 13. 
16. 


Exx. htp kw hr-s, in smt I am content on account of it, 

says the desert.' 

wnm tr'k, in-sn r-i eat thou, say they to me.* 

(]—Pf^n, 1 in'sn, ntrw ipw, r-i say they, namely those gods, to me.® 

..£.P^]kP£^^ ^ she to me in accusation.* 

mi, r srwd mhrw idbwy come, they 

say, to make flourish the order of the two lands.® 

Mrt, tj,r't{yu) r-f scribe of Truth, he is called. Lit. one says 

concerning him.® 

here am I (lit. behold me), thou shalt say.’ 
iwf wi r snd ivn, krsn he has fallen into fear of us, 

they will say.® 

In all known M. E. examples the subject of in is either a noun or the suffix 3rd 
pers. plur. or dual, and it is always translatable as a present}^ Ki always refers 
to the future, and hr to present or past indifferently. 

§ 437 . Whatever the origin of the sdm-inf, idm-hrf and forms (§427), 

the derivation of the parenthetic expressions of § 436 from verbs meaning ‘ say ’, 

‘ cry ’ and ‘ plan ’ appears certain. The verb (] i ‘ say ’ ® is attested from O. E. 
onwards and the spelling regular in L. E. ‘ said he ’ occurs as early as 

the Coffin Texts, ex. ^ i in Wsir ‘ said Osiris ’; from such writings L 

‘ says ’ seems not to be a sdm'n-/(orm, but abbreviated from i in.^’^ In 
ki'k ‘ thou wilt say ’ the determinative of kn ‘ plan ’ is seen. A verb hr(tv) 

‘ cry’ connected with hrw ‘voice ’ is evidenced in the Coffins by ^J^P—, 

var. ^JP—, hr-sn ‘say they’.’®* The strange writings 4-*“'’ and rarely 
are found both there and in later M. E. hieratic; the incomprehensible -fy is 
followed by a noun, a dependent pronoun, or both, and seems wholly superfluous.'®'* 

Exx. Teti said to me ; ‘.’, hr{y)fy sw so said he.’' 

b^{y)fy R'^^ty r-i says (the god) Ruty to me.'* 

4 ‘\\I=^i^i§ b'^{y)fy says he, namely Atum.'® 

VOCABULARY 


grind. 
hki rule. 

^ X l}t>i curtail, subtract. 

^^^y renew, restore. 
sdb swallow. 


knd be furious, angry. 
* be hot. 

ffdt (old box. 
wfbt meat. 

® I hit honey. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Vocab. 


I p ° ksmn natron. 

A I AA/VWA nUI I I • 

table of offerings. 
4^0 appearance in glory. 

sih toe. 

□ w ,,, . 

^ stpiy inspection. 

p Q sft (old i/Cj oil for anointing. 


abbrev. smsw elder, 
eldest. 

1^1 writing, papyrus, book. 

p ' sti, var. P^Q sty, perfume. 

11 dbf finger. 

little, trifling (adj.). 

Wnt the Hare-nome, the 15th nome 
or province of Upper Egypt. 




EXERCISE XXIX 


{a) Reading lesson : extract from a medical book : ^ 


\hM 7 :. 










p 


© D 

.□ (?i i II 




T.M^n^ll 


“ 9 TffT 

M I Mill 


t O 7 

I «—0 

0 7 ^ 


ir gm'k dbf sih r-pw (§91, 2) 
mr'sn (§ 196, 2), 
phr mw hi'sn, 
dw sty'sn^ 
km(i)’sn Si,* 
dd'f}r'k ® r'S : 
mr iry'i (§ 371); 

ir‘^r-k * nf spiv nw sm{i) (§ 305) sp : * 

W' 

sii ® Smc, r-y2 ; ® 
sii Mhw, r-y2 ; 
sft, r-8. 
ndlyu), 

ivt(iv) Ar-s (165, 8). 


* £d. 78, 6 -iO‘=I/earsi 12, 1-3 with variants. * Var. H. kpi{i).n j; ‘which a worm has created*. 

® Dd>hr-k^ ir’hr*k, the words usually employed to introduce diagnosis and treatment respectively. 

* Var. H. 'j/f/-worm*. ® An unknown drug. 

® The unit to be understood is the hin of about *503 litre (§ 266, i end). 

’ Varr. H. ndWj wtw, with 20 written out. 


‘ If thou findest a finger or a toe, which are {sic) painful, and around which 
water circulates, and their smell is evil and they create a «-worm, then thou shalt 
say concerning it: a disease I must treat. Then thou shalt make for him treatments 
for killing a ^-worm. Upper Egyptian sii, ; Lower Egyptian sii, ^ ; oil, |. 
It is (to be) ground up; it is (to be) bandaged with it.' 
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Exerc. XXIX 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


[b) Translate into English : 

(0^ 




il® 


i I 


I ^ a: 


I I I -“1 I II I I 




/-N ♦ n ^ 


(3) 


AAAWW 

D /WWWV I I I I 




AVWWS 

AAA^WV j I /V>AAVV\ 

111 


A/vwwvs 


'IIP 


ll 11111 Ij 


AVVWVS /VWWA 




o 


c\ I I V ^ I 

N I I /VWWVA r O I 


(4) ^xj 


I 1 
I I I 


> ' I u I I I 

I I I I I I 


MM ^-^<^=><==>1111 
I I 

INI I I I n nil 


( 5 ) 






(6) 


4,—0 


/WVWA 





AVWW\ 



rc 



^ A medical prescription. AfterunderstandParse ^ Read‘ hair-fruita drug. 

* Hpr-ds'f perhaps ‘ ferment ’ or like. * A short religious spell, with preceding title. 


{c) Write in hieroglyphs : 

(i) Another favour which was done to me: my eldest son Nakht was 
appointed (lit. given) to rule the Hare-nome, having become a Sole Companion, 
having been placed at the head {r-hii) of Upper Egypt, and a number of dignities 
having been given to him. (2) Tell me my name, says the keeper of the door. 
If thou dost not tell me my name, I will not allow thee to pass. (3) Do not be 
angry for a trifle; people will say thou art hot-tempered (lit. he is one hot of 
heart, one will say concerning thee). (4) Behold, it has been commanded to 
thee to make inspection in this temple, to renew its altars and to establish its 
offerings. (5) This book is to be hidden in a box of silver, without anyone 
(lit. another) being allowed to see the place thereof except thy own self. 


LESSON XXX 

THE ^DM-F FORM 

^ See Verhum ii. § 438 . Introductory. —We now return to the Idm-f form (§§ 39. 40),' by 

' '■' far the most important verb-form in the Egyptian language, and at the same 

time that which presents the most difficult problems. The writing of such 
immutable verbs as Idm ‘ hear ’ offers no suggestion that more than one kind of 
Idni’f form is to be distinguished; but in the mutable verbs, and particularly in 
the 2 ae gem., pae inf., and anom. classes, a clearly marked distinction is visible 
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THE ;^DM-F FORM § 438 


between idmf forms which show gemination, like mn-f, 2.^*^ 

ddp, and idm-f forms which do not geminate, like 
^ dvf. Unhappily there are reasons for thinking that the non-geminating idm-f 
is itself not a unity, but conceals two or more separate forms; see below § 447. 
However, the ambiguity and inconsistency of Egyptian spelling prevent us from 
penetrating far into a differentiation of the varieties of the non-geminating idm'f\ 
most of its uses seem consonant with its identification with that non-geminating 
idmp form which, in the ^ae inf,, was vocalized "^periaf, as we may infer from 
such Coptic survivals as Qmesios ‘cause that she bear’, old ^ff)P\p dit ms[yys. 
Broadly speaking, then, Ave may treat the non-geminating sdmf as a unity, and 
contrast it with the geminating idmf. What are the mutual relations of the two ? 

In § 411, I cogent arguments were adduced for deriving the idmf form 
from the passive participlea genitival suffix, the resultant meaning being 
‘heard of him’, i. e. ‘he hears’, ‘heard’. It then became evident that the 
geminating idmf must be closely related to the geminating or imperfective 
passive participle, and the non-geminating idmf to the non-geminating or 
perfective passive participle. On grounds of origin, therefore, we appear to 
be justified in describing the geminating idmf form as the imperfective idmf, 
and the non-geminating idmf form as the perfective idmf. In the meanings of 
the two forms we shall find much that bears out the hypothesis here adopted, 
the geminating idmf conveying notions of repetition or continuity but it 
must be frankly admitted that some uses of both exist, where the connection 
with the perfective or imperfective ground-ideas remains obscure. 

Obs. The possibility that the geminating forms may be the counterparts of 
Hebrew pkel forms here suggests itself anew ; see above §§ 269-70 ; 356, Obs. On 
this view wnnf and mrrf might represent some such vocalizations as *wenndnef and 
^merrdref respectively. Doubtless the gemination in the imperf. sdmf due to 
more fundamental reasons than the gemination seen (e. g.) in the perfect of the 
Arabic first form from 2ae gem. verbs, as written without points. There the separate 
writing of the identical radicals depends wholly on the distribution of the syllables 
under the influence of the flexional endings; beside marartu * I passed * is found 
maPa (for ^marard) ‘ he passed ^ No such variations are found within the Egyptian 
imperfective idmf which maintains its geminating appearance whatever the weight 
of the flexional endings may be. If the Arabic and Egyptian forms were really 
analogous one might reasonably expect to find such variations as wtvtn for ‘ if 
ye are’, wn ntr ‘if the god is' beside Ir wnnf ‘if he is’. In point of fact 
ir wnn- with gemination occurs whatever the following subject may be, or again 
if no subject immediately follows. Probably the presence and absence of gemination 
in the two idmf forms are to be explained by the desire to retain in them the 
characteristic features of the participles in which they originated. In other words, 
the gemination of the imperf. idmf is probably due to its presence in the imperfective 
passive participle, and the lack of gemination in the perfective idmf to its absence in 
the perfective passive participle; see above §411, i. 


^ First pointed out 
by Gol^nischeff, 
Le Conte du Nau- 
fragi {Bihliothequt d* 
J^tude, vol. 2), Cairo, 
1912, pp. 61-4. 
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§439 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


1 ^7^53,19. Sim, 
43 > 39 > ‘6- 

2 Peas, R 41; Sin. 
B 117. 

* Sin. B53, 

* P. Kah. 6, 24 
(after ir ‘ if’). 

® Pt. 2 30 . 233 ; see 
too §§ 107. 118. 326. 

« Peas. B I, 307. 
Sim. Lac. TR. 4, 33. 
Urk. iv. 687, 13. 

* Sk. S. 20; Peas. 
B I, 163. 164. 

® Lac. TR. 78, 17. 
Eb. 39, 8. 

Louvre C 196. 
Sim. Cairo 20515 ; P. 
Kak. 36, 42 ; Eb. 70, 
24. 

P.Kah. 2, 19. 
^r/^. iv. 363, 6. 
Peas. B I, 251. 

iv. 1165, 16. 
Peas. B I, 267. 
Berl. A/, i. 258, 
12 ; B I, 85. 

l/rk. iv. 260, 13. 

7 /V.^. iv. II 11, 6. 


B I, 307. 
Sim. Sin. B151 (w) ; 

152 {rww ); Berl. AI. 
i.p.258, 12 (^3fi7/),qu. 
Exerc. XXX. (i); P. 
Pet. 1116. 4 , 55 {mu- 
sn, spp-sn '); Urk. iv. 
1092, 2 {tbb-(w). 

Pt. 349. Cf. Sin. B 
151, where iw 4 di'i 
(§ 463) is parallel to 
sih 

“ Leb. 124 ; sim. ib. 

117. ioo A dm. 

12, 3 {tblht'w)\ 12, 4 
{prr) ; 12, 14 {gmm- 
tw ); p. 102 {hnndw, 
wnn)\ D. el B. 114 
(dddw)j qu. § 444, I. 

Peas. B I, 267. 
Sim. Sin. B61 (Uf-/); 
Cairo 20538, ii. e 14 
ldd-/y,PPet. 1116 
134 (irr-y, skddf ); 
Urk. iv. 18, io(/rr/); 
19» 6 {dgg.tw.f) ; 346, 
4 {irr>s'). Of stars, 
Cen. 84, 1-2 {skdd, 
prr^sn). 


THE IMPERFECTIVE iOM-F 

§ 439 . Forms from the mutable verbs. 

2ae gem. '=='^^||.Pi" 7 'i ^nim-sn ‘they are hot’.' ‘See’ has nurfl' 

nm-t{w)-f ; ^ but also exceptionally which exhibits an 

unusual change of / into n and is elsewhere perfective (§ 448). ‘ Be ’ has 

wmvk.^ 

)ae inf. lurs ‘ it goes down ’; hdd ‘ flows ' 

‘ Make ’ has the form ^*=7 irr-k,^ but r is occasionally written twice, ex. 

^aegem. A possible example is shrinks’.'® 

^ae inf. Geminating forms are not very common ;• exx. are [fiP^^ msdd-tn 
‘ j'e hate ’;'' ninn ‘ rages ’; ntrrf ‘ he is divine ’.'® 

catts. 2ae gem. s^rrf ‘ he diminishes ’; P^J J/1^ skbb-k ‘ mayest 

thou have refreshment.'® Possibly, however, both these are 4-Lit. verbs, see § 284. 

cans, ^ae inf. Pl^o.,^ skdd ‘ fares by water’.'® 

anom. ‘Give’shows ddff also written archaically From 

‘ come ’ no geminating forms are known, J\\ iw taking their place; see below 
§ 459. With ‘bring’ we find inn’i{w).'^ 

§ 440 . Uses of the imperfective &dm‘f in affirmative main 
clauses. —Since the imperfective or geminating participles from which the 
imperfective §dm f is derived regularly imply the notions of repetition or con¬ 
tinuity, these same notions ought to be perceptible in the imperfective idmf 
itself. 

I. Such is apparently always the case in affirmative main clauses referring 
to present or past events. With present reference the geminating idmf is 
frequently found in statements of custom or aphoristic truths. 

Exx. ^ «#- bn-s m-r 

irr sy r hrif-ntr justice is unto all eternity, it goes down with him who does it to 
the necropolis.*® An aphorism. 

m fk, wn ihw one has recourse to an intimate, 
when there is trouble.*' In this aphorism another MS. has using the iw 

sdmf iorm which regularly has reference to customary acts (§ 462). 

To whom shall 1 speak to-day? There is a lack of intimates; 

inn-tw m Jjmm r srlj,t nf one has recourse to him who is 
unknown in order to complain to him.** Characterization of a period. 

Thou art the rudder of the entire land, ^kdd ti hp "^d-k 

the land sails in accordance with thy command.** Characterization of a person. 
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THE IMPERFECTIVE ^DM'F IN MAIN CLAUSES § 440 , i 


It is true that in such passages a non-geminating idm-f is often found either 
as variant of,Vor else associated with,* the geminating idm'f\ but we have seen 
(§ 367) that a similar alternation between perfective and imperfective occurs with 
the participles. It is highly significant for the view here taken that the negative 
accompanying the geminating idmfis usually n idnt'n-f (§ 418).® 

2. The geminating idmf is used, like the imperfective participles (§§ 366; 
369, 2), of past custom ; examples are not common. 

Exx. bdd'i 

lir inw'S n nsw tnw rnpt nb(p), prrd im m mir-firw, n gm'fi'tw dit-i I used to sail 
down with its tribute to the king every year, and went forth thence vindicated, 
and no deficiency was found in (lit. of) me.® Note the negation n idm-nf^ 

ti m sny-mnt the land was topsy-turvy.’' Here 
wnn might conceivably be tdm'nf, but several examples of the negation n idm-nf 
are in the neighbouring context. 

3. The geminating idm-f is common in contracts, rules and the like, where 
the reference is to some customary or prescribed act destined to occur in the 
future, though we shall see below (under 5) that the gemination occurs also 
where the act is future, but not customary. 

Exx. ddf kt hrw n wpt-rnpt he shall give another on the day 

of the New Year.* In a contract. 

dd'tw htp~ntr pn m-bih twt pn these offerings shall 
be placed before this statue.® The context narrates the institution of certain 
festivals. 


^ b^f writing of the nome shall be in his 
office.^® In rules respecting the vizier’s administrative duties. 

Probably the use of wnnf 2iS, a simple future (§§ 107, i; 118, 2) comes under 
this head, since ‘ existence ’ is a notion which of itself implies some degree of 
continuity. 

4. We shall see hereafter (§450, 5, d) that the particle tb (§228) is always 
followed by the non-geminating, perfective idmf. One single exception to this 
rule has been found in a coronation decree, where the custom to be observed 
throughout the reign is prescribed. 






di-tw mic htp-ntr n ntrw Tp-im( ibw m irt hsswt hr~tp fnb wd) snb n-sw-bit ^}-hpr- 
k)-rf di fnb thou shalt cause offerings to be made (lit. cause that offerings be 
caused to proceed) to the gods of Elephantine in the Upper Egyptian province 
in performing what is praiseworthy on behalf of the life, prosperity, and health 
of the king 'Akheperkere<, given life.“ The last words contain the point of the 
sentence; when offerings are made, the name of Tuthmosis I is to be invoked. 


^ Feas, B 2, 73 
iki-s), Sim. Lac. TR, 

4, 41 ifr-i) =ib. 6, 3 
iprr-l). 

* Adm, p, 102 {rdb 
tw ); Urk. iv. 18, i 
ifihsn) ; 8 i^n^sn). 

® Sin. B62; Adm. 
12^4.5.6; Cen. 84, 2. 

^ An abnormal writ¬ 
ing of the suffix I St 
pers. sing. 

® Urk. iv. 77; sim. 
Munich 3, 17 {prrd), 
qu. §310,end; Th. T. 

5. 3, 12. Other verbs, 
Brit. Mus. 614, 9 
{irrd) ; Peas. B i, 85 
(dd)., qu. Exerc. XXX, 
(ii); Sin. B 182 {dd)\ 
Ann. 37, PI. 2, 15 

; Arm. 103, 
3-4 (j///). 

® Sim. Brit. Mus. 
614, 9; Ann. 37, PI. 
2, 14. 

Rec. 29, 164, 8. 


* Siut I, 298. Sim. 
ib. 282. 297 ; also 304 
{prr.sn)\ 315 {wnn). 

® Urk. iv, 769, 16, 
pn restored. Sim. ib, 
^{ddiw)\ 17 {prr)\ 
Budge, p. 141, 15 
{Udtw). 

CTr/t.iv. 1113,15. 
Sim. ib, nil, 15; 
inndWf liii, 6, qu. 
Exerc. XXX, (iii); 
1x12, 15. 


“ Urk, iv. 80, 15. 
Again ib. 17. 
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§ 440 , 


1 Sin. B 263. Sim. 
Peas. R 6 ; B i, 257 ; 
Eb. 12, 3 ; 91, 12. 

2 Peas. B I, 164. 
Sim. Pt. 122-3 (L 2). 

3 M6LL.//Z.i. 18. 
Sim. Urk. v. 156, 14. 
In Eb. 7, 22; 24, 3the 
sense may perhaps be 
general. 

^ Pol. § 28 ex¬ 
tends this explanation 
still further, see be¬ 
low § 446. 


® Urk, iv. 1165. 
Sim. Stockholm 55, 
3 ; Louvre C 55, 6. 


® Westc. 12, 21. 
Sim. Adffi. 5, 9; L. 
to D., Cairo letter, 4. 


7 P. Kah, 30, I. 
Sim. ib, 32, 1; Dar. 
Ostr. 25375. 25385. 


» Th. T S, iii. 12 
{prr, past custom). 

® Paheri 7 {nirr^t ); 
Urk, iv. 1092, 2 (/M. 
tiv)\ Peas. B 2, 124 
{irr>k). Frequently 
also the future wnnfj 
see p. 178, n. 16. 

Exception Eb. 23, 
12, where, however, 
irr k may be written 
for tr'k. 


5 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

5. The geminating sdnpf also found in exhortations or wishes, i. e. in rela¬ 
tion to future acts. Since the perfective frequently has a similar function 

(§ 450, 4), the problem is to discover the reason for the choice of the form with 
gemination. 

Sometimes a certain degree oigenerality is discernible. 

Exx. irr hni-k m mrrf xm-y Thy Majesty do as he wills.^ 

m it{w) irr-k r ihv do not rob, (but) act against 

the robber.^ 

In a few cases, however, it is only a single act that is involved. 

Ex. Let there be brought an ox-hide or a .... -hide, 
dd'k sw n tbw Pth-wry do thou give it to the sandal-maker Ptahwere.^ 

It has been conjectured** that in such cases the geminating form serves as a 
noun subject to an adverbial predicate, which would thus acquire a special stress. 
The above example would then have to be rendered: It is to ... P that thou 
shalt give it, lit. (that-)thou-givest-it (be) to .... P. Cf. below under 6. 

In one case skbd-k, expressing a wish, is parallel to the^^<? inf. ^ ir-k. 

^kbb'k n hvt nt rrniwf mayst thou have refresh¬ 
ment of the shade of its trees.® 

Perhaps, however, skbb-k belongs to the ^ 4 it, verbs, see § 284. 

6. In questions emphasis naturally rests on an interrogative adverbial adjunct, 
and the geminating sdmf may then introduce a virtual noun clause as subject, 
as explained above under 5. The negative examples with tmf(^ 346, i) favour 
this explanation. 

hnwt-i^ irr-t ib hr m my mistress, wherefore art 
thou in this mood ? Lit. thou-makest-this-heart (is) because of what ? ® 

7. A common mode of addressing Middle Kingdom letters calls for remark. 

Ex. Ppw 71 7ibt pr Sbk-htp Pepu gives (this) to 

the lady of the house Sebkhotpe."^ 

It is uncertain whether this is the geminating sdmf ox the imperfective rela¬ 
tive form (‘what P. gives’). The lack of the direct semantic object suggests the 
latter, and as antecedent the masc. word si ‘letter’ may be implied. 

Obs. The geminating idnrf is rare after the non-enclitic particles, though exx. 
with ist^ and mk^ may be quoted. No instance has been found after would 
that', and the case after ik quoted above under 4 is quite exceptional. After hr and kj 
the non-geminating idm-fis regular, as also in the construction hi or hr or h/ + noun 
■\-sdnrf (below § 450, 5). Similarly after tw the non-geminating idnrf is the rule, 
though there are exceptions (§§ 462-3). Lastly, the gemination is rare after the 
negative words (§ 445). It would seem that the expressive force of these particles 
and auxiliaries was felt to be sufficient, without overburdening the phrase with the 
additional nuance of repetition or continuity. 
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THE IMPERFECTIVE ^DM-F IN NOUN CLAUSES § 441 


§ 441. The imperfective &dtn»t in subordinate clauses has, as a rule, 
relatively present meaning, i. e. refers to time contemporary with that of the main 
verb. In this respect it contrasts with the form, which has relatively 

past meaning; and resembles the perfective sdm-f form, from which it differs 
mainly through its inherent notion of repetition or continuity. Sometimes, but much 
less often than the perfective idmf, the geminating f^wy^may refer to prospective, 
i.e. relatively future,t{mf, examples below §442, i after ^«^‘fear’ and mri ‘wish’. 

§ 442. The imperfective idm-f in noun clauses. —i. As object of 
certain verbs or subject of their passives, see above § 184. 

After rdi ‘ cause ’ the perfective, non-geminating Idnrf is used in all verb- 
classes, see below §452, i. Now and again geminating forms from and 

wnn * occur, sometimes even in MSS. which seem trustworthy. 

When the f^w^’/has prospective meaning after other verbs, the gemination is 
rare. A few examples from the 2ae gem. class occur, and may be due to the 
intrinsic meaning of the verb-stems involved (§ 446). So after snd ‘ fear ’ and 
mri ‘ wish ’. 

Exx. m snd ntn wr^yw through fear lest the 

watchmen might see.® 

^ wnn imil}-ln J}r Wsir as ye wish that 

honour for you should be with Osiris.* 

So wnn'tn also after wd ‘ command ’.® After this same verb is once found 
an example from a jae inf. verb. 

iw grt wd'tt hmf prr'if) r hist tn His Majesty 
commanded me to go forth to this desert.® 

Repetition is perhaps not completely excluded by the context here,®^ but 
there is nothing beyond the gemination to indicate that a repeated act was 
meant, and the reference is probably to the single occasion when the royal 
sarcophagus was fetched.®*’ Nevertheless the scribe may have wished to express 
himself generally, as could be done in English by the use of the gerund (‘ com¬ 
manded my going ’); see below under 5. 

The Id^f form which serves as object of certain verbs sometimes has non- 
prospective meaning, for example after rl} ‘know’ or mu ‘see’ (§ 184, 2). In this 
case the imperfective tdmf is more apt to be found than the perfective (§ 452, i,b), 
doubtless because what is seen or known is an action in progress or a continuously 
exerted quality. 

Exx. . r^-kw{f) - dgg irtn snwt-s 

I know .... (how one) eye looks at its fellow.'* 

hmf knn’i His Majesty saw how valiant I was.® 
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* .£^.43,17 (=»//, 

93, 12); Budge, p. 
170, I 334, I 

* Mitt. viii. p. 4 (= 
wn , viii. p. 10 ; ix. p, 
3). See further below, 
P- 379^ top- 


® Sin. B i8 = R 44. 


* Turin 1447. Sim. 
Brit. Mus. 152. 

® Brit. Mas. loi, 4, 
qu. Exerc. XVTI, {a). 


® Hamm. 113, 10. 


Continuous action 
after wd in O. E., 
Urk. \. 301, 3-5 
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{■utmn>sn). 

Single action after 
wd in O. E., Urk. i. 
298, 8 ifld-kj). 


Louvre C 14, 9- 
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end. 
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1 Westc. 9, 22 (in 
10, 4 ms>s). Sim. Eb. 
109, 15 (dd-f), qu. p. 
143, 11. I. 


2 Eb. T02,15. Sim. 
ib. loi,9(^//); loi, 12 
{rww’f), qu. p. 143, 
n. 6; loi, 13; 114, I 
{wnn). See too Lac. 
TR. 43, I. 

3 N’pr.ri’f, Eb. 101 , 

17. 

* Lac. TR. 78, 
15-18; Chass. Ass. 
p. 100; Miit. ix.p. 18. 

® Pyr. 412. See the 
comments JEA. 33, 
99. 


® Westc. 7, 21. Sim. 
Sin. B 187. 236; 

Paheri i; Urk. iv. 
447,7. II. 

Pt. 642. Sim. 
P. Kah. 3, 9 {imi). 

® Urk.\s.\l2. Sim. 
ib. 384, 10. Forexx. 
with wnn-k see § 191. 
9 P. Kah. 2, 19. 


Urk. iv. 97. Sim. 
959, 15 U ^ d - f ); 
Brit.Mus. 343 (%^/); 
^ry^.iv.4io,6(<5^^/); 
P. Pet, 11 16 A, 67 
(dd-sn). 
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2. When the geminating is subject of an adjectival predicate (§ i88, 3), 

a more or less prolonged process is doubtless envisaged. 

Ex. Reddjedet was in travail ^^ffiPPxP mss'S and her bearing was 
painful.* 

3. The geminating Idm-f is found as the predicate of pw (§ 189, i) in the 
medical definitions of the Ebers papyrus. Here the reference is to habit or 
rule, cases where we have seen the gemination to be usual (§ 440, i). 

Ex. (]<=•'?' ib'f mh mhh ibf pw as to (the phrase) 
‘ his heart is drowned ’ this means that his heart is forgetful.® 

The negative statement in these definitions is conveyed by n idm-nfi? 

4. The imperfective Idmfi \s, found in a name (§ 194) given to the supreme 

god in some religious texts: ‘(Whenever)-he-likes-he-does’.* 

This complex name is expanded in the Pyramid texts® to 

Mrrf irrf, msdd-f n ir-n-f ‘ (Whenever)-he-likes-he-does,-(whenever)-he-dislikes- 
he-does-not ’, where the gemination is again seen to be negatived by n sdm-nf. 

5. The use of the geminating Idmf in the construction after the genitival 
adjective (§ 191) well illustrates the notions of repetition or continuity belonging 
to that form. Whereas (§452, 5) the non-geminating idmfi \s employed when 
the action referred to occurred in the past [hwn’k n wn'k imf ‘thy youthful 
vigour in which thou wast ’) or is a single event {prw n ms's ‘ the day when she 
shall give birth ’), the geminating Idmf 'xs used to describe generalized acts; 
such as may often best be rendered by an English noun or gerund. 

Exx. wnm-k Spssw n dd nsw thou shalt eat fine 

things of the king’s gift {or giving).® 

—Ho— it-n-i rnpt no m cnlj, n dd n-i nsw I spent 
110 years of life which (lit. of) the king gave to me.’ 

I ploughed. sl^wt nt irr-i ds-i in fields of my own 

making.® 

r tr n ninn pt whenever heaven rages.'* Lit. at the 

season of heaven-rages. 

§ 443 . The geminating idm^t in relative clauses. —Among the few 
examples of Idmfi after the relative adjective 2 !^ nty the imperfective form 
is once found (§ 201, first ex.), and that in a MS. of the Book of 
the Dead which enjoys a good reputation. 

On the other hand, in some examples after the negative relative adjective 
iwty, the gemination seems due to generalizing or characterizing nature 
of the epithet contained in the relative clause. 

Ex. ' iwty thhfi rdyt m hrfi one who does not 

transgress the charge laid upon him, lit. what has been placed in his face.** 
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THE IMPERFECTIVE ^DM’F IN ADVERB CLAUSES 


§ 444 


§ 444 . The geminating idm-f form in adverb clauses. —i. The 

gemination is sometimes found in virtual clauses of izme, when the notion of 
repetition is present. 

Exx. hdd'k, dd-tw n-k si-ti when {or whenever) thou 

sailest northwards, reverence is paid to thee.' 

r pt m nrwt, prr-l hr tpt 

dnhwtn when {or whenever) ye go up to heaven as vultures, I go up on the tip 
of your wings.* 

With the verb mn ‘ see the gemination occurs irrespective of any notion of 
repetition ; for a possible explanation, see below § 446. 

Exx. /“'j mnf rhi he is stout of heart 

when he sees a multitude.® A characterization. 

This Djehutnakht said, ^ P”' '^hen 

he saw the asses of this peasant.® Statement of a single occurrence. 

2. In the ^clause of virtual clauses of condition, when this precedes the 
/,^^«-clause. (But we may also view these examples as clauses of asseveration, 
see § 218.) 

Exx. mrr'k mm'i snb'kwt if (^7r so surely as) thou 

wishest to see me in health.® Variant ^ mrr'k.^ 

• • • • Wp-tvmt .... dd’tn if {or so surely as) 

you love Wepwawet .... say ye.' 

This formula is found with mrr'tn ® and m mr-tn ® as 

variants; there are also various similar formulae beginning in the same way, and 
these yield the additional variant mr'tn'^'^ without m. See §§454, i. 4: 

458, for further comments on these alternatives. 

3. The sdmf iorm z-ittcprepositions (§ 155) maybe either the geminating or 

the non-geminating Idmf. Which of the two is chosen appears to depend partly 
on the particular meaning of the preposition and partly on that of the verb in 
question. In certain cases the choice of the geminating seems undoubtedly 

due to the notion of repetition or continuity which is involved. 

So, for example, after mi ‘ as when ‘ like ’ in similes. 

Exx. It was like the fashion of a dream 
mn sw idhy m }bw as when a man of the marshes sees himself in Elephantine." 

They found their wine lying in their vats ‘>ni fidd mw as when 

water flows.'* I. e., their wine was as abundant as ever-flowing water. 

In the common phrase mi mrr bik im ‘according as this 

humble servant desires ’ '* mi has a different sense, but the gemination is always 
present; the phrase occurs in letters, where it follows wishes for the welfare of 
the person addressed. 
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§ 444 , 


^ Urk, iv. 969, 3. 
Sim. P. Kah, 36, 42 ; 
Eb, yo, 24, 


* Turin 1447. Sim. 
PlERRET i. 86; Sem- 
nah Disp. 2, 8. 

^ Five Th. T. 25. 
26. 

JEA. 32, PI. 6, 
31. Sim. 'w irr nsw 
‘ by the king’s doing’, 
Hamm. 192, 6. 

Urk, iv. 363, 10. 
Urk. iv. 439, I. 

4 Th. T. S. i. 30, 
F; Five Th. T. 19. 
Sim. dd ib>k^Urk. 
iv. 116, 17; 499, 6. 


® L. D, Hi. 72, 8 

®*S'm.Bii7 {mfff)» 
^ Ri/eh 7,31 {virrp'), 

^ Eb. 56, 21 [iww- 
/).; 89, 18 iirr.twf). 

» BH. i. 25, 46. 
75; Brit. Mus. 614, 
12; Hamm. 113, 15 
{mrr »/); Munich 3, 
22 (Arr). 


P. Rah. 6, 23. 
Sim. ib. 7, 35. 58; 
Eb. 51, 19; 52, T. 
Written m/n.k P.Kah. 
6, 24. 


Pt. 232. Other 
exx. with wnn^ see 
§150. See too Add. 


la Hnn-f Eb. 104, 
8; hnmff AZ. 43, 
39, 16. But Jfwzy, ib. 
30, 26. 


See below p. 375, 

n. 3. 


Eb. 37, 2-3. Sim. 
39 »^ 3 ; 40 , 5 - 
42,3. 10 j 104, 7. 15. 


3 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

Examples of r ‘ according as he desires' have been quoted § 163, ii, 

and of m nirr-k ‘so surely as (or ‘if’) thou desirest’ above under (2) at end. Com¬ 
pare the similar phrase ni msdd ib-f‘ though his heart hates (it) 

The expression m dd, lit. ‘ (being) as gives i. e. ‘ by the gift of’, seems 

to occur only where the gift is repeated or generalized. 

Ex. Wsir a thousand of all good 

things by the gift of Osiris.^ 

Where the non-geminating m di is substituted,® it seems not unlikely 
that a single gift is envisaged. 

Analogous to m dd is w it'r-i ‘by my making’ 1 ®“ cf. ‘ I did not plan 

works nn m except by his (Amun’s) doing’,®'’ but the same phrase 

in another ex.®"" is less easily translated. 

Another frequent phrase in which generalization seems implied is 
r dd ib'f ‘ to his heart’s content ’, lit. ‘ according as his heart gives 

In the case of the two forms of wnn we found (§§ 157, 1-3 ; 326, end) 

the gemination after prepositions either when stress is laid on duration or else 
when future time is involved; elsewhere the non-geminating form is usual. 

The reasons for the gemination or for its absence cannot be followed up in 
the case of every preposition. The geminating sdm'f has been noted, for 
example, after n ‘because',® hr 'because',® ^ft ‘according as’,^ m-}}t ‘when’, 
‘ after ’,* n-fd-n ‘ inasmuch as ’.® 

4. In the ^clause of clauses of condition after 1 )-=^ ir (§ 150). Here a 
remarkable divergence is observable between verbs of different classes ; whereas 
the jae inf. and anom. verbs regularly employ the non-geminating form (§ 454, 5), 
the 2ae gem. use the geminating sdmf. 

Exx. Pl^ ir m))'k hr‘S wid if thou seest her face green.^® 

ir wnn'k hnf rmt if thou art together with people.^^ 

So too with other verbs of the same class.’® The explanation may lie in 
the fact that most verbs of the 2ae gem. class have meanings which inherently 
imply repetition or continuity (§ 446). 

In accordance with the general behaviour of the jae inf. in this case, as 
noted above, we find ir gni'k for ‘if thou findest' in the Ebers 

medical papyrus and elsewhere.’® If, however, another verb immediately follows 
ir and ‘ thou findest ’ occurs only as a second condition, then it is regularly 
represented by the geminating form gmm-k. 

Ex. .... i^ b^'k .... gmm-k drwf 

im .... dd-lj,r-k if thou examinest (him after doing this), .... and thou findest 
his side warm .... thou shalt say.’* 

In such cases the gemination is doubtless due not, as has been supposed, to 
the separation of ‘ thou findest ’ from ir ‘ if’, but to some nuance of repetition or 
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continuity which it is difficult to catch. In favour of this view it is significant 
that the corresponding negation is b>'^ gm-n'k ‘ if 

thou examinest him and dost not find’,* for we have seen that the negation 
n idm-nf occurs only in cases where a prolonged period is envisaged {§418). 
Note that the geminating idmf form from wnn ‘exist’ may occur after and 
parallel lo gmm-k as further continuation of such a complex ^-clause.* 

§ 445 . Negation of the gemmating idm-f. —i. This form hardly ever 
follows the negative words. 

Exx. n irr’k si, n irr‘{s) st (if) thou dost not do it, she 

does not do it.^ But ir-k, ir-{s), might conceivably be read, see § 281. 

9 nn Irr pi t hnkt this bread and beer will not be trifling.'* 
Probably future, in accordance with § 105, 2.® For the special leaning of the 
2aegem. verbs towards geminating sdm'f, see below § 446. 

2. In several places we have seen the construction n sdm'n-f 

serving to negate the geminating in present generalizations, § 440, i ; in past 

custom, § 440, 2 ; in medical definitions, § 442, 3 ; in a divine name, § 442, 4; 
continuing ^clause with ir, §444, 4 end. Since n denies the occurrence 

of an action in the course of a more or less prolonged period (§ 105, 3; 418), its 
employment to negate the geminating idmf is important, if indirect, testimony to 
the notions of continuity or repetition inherent in the latter. 

3. After ir ‘if’ the idm'f form im-f of the negative verb is used, 

except in the one case mentioned at the end of the last section. Thus the 
negative form of ir mu-f ‘ if he sees ’ would be ir tm-f mn ; see above § 347, 6 . 

§ 446 . Conclusion. — A theory has recently been advanced® that the 
geminating ^m f was a form specially evolved to serve in the way explained 
above under § 440, 5. 6, namely as subject to an adverbial predicate. On this 
view the second ex. in § 440, i would have to be rendered ‘ (It is) to an intimate 
(that-)one-has-recourse when there is trouble ’. It is undeniable that both here 
and elsewhere emphasis often does seem to rest on an adverbial adjunct, but it is 
equally undeniable that in all the main clauses of § 440, i. 2. 3 a notion of repeti¬ 
tion or continuity is invariably present; and the frequent appearance of the 
negation n sdm-nf in connexion with the geminating idmf (§ 445, 2) guarantees 
that such a notion was the usual motive for the choice of this form. Also there 
are some main clauses containing the form where no adverbial adjunct exists.* 
Hence the utmost that can be conceded to the new theory is that owing to the 
generality of the geminating tdmf it was specially prone to be used as a noun, so 
that in particular cases (e. g. §440, 5. 6; §442, 5) this may have provided the 
motive for its employment. 


> Eb. 39, 8. 


* Eb. 107, 3. 6. 


® Feas. B I, 121 
(var. R 161 nn iV-j). 
Doubtful exx. from 
2ae gem.y see Gunn, 
Siud.j p. 107. For 
n wnn-fy see § 120 end. 

* Siut I, 295. Sim. 
Sin. B 258. 

® Contrast, however, 
Ft, 640 («« Jr). 


6 Pol. i:t. $ a8. A 
criticism33,95. 


Berl. A Li. p. 258, 
12 {dd-f)y qu. Exerc. 
XXX; Sin. B 61 
(f///); Peas. B I, 85 
Idd ); Adm. p. 102 
{hnndw). 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


' So too in wnn- 
hr-f, § 430. 

2 Cf.theO.K.exx. 
of theimperf. rel.form 
qu. p. 306, n. 4a. 


* Imperative (§336); 
negatival complement 
(§ 34^); idmty-fy form 

(§ 364). 

* After/r‘if* (§ 444, 
4) and in iwf idm-f 

(§ 463). 


There are, however, other directions in which explanations of recalcitrant 
uses of the imperfective idmf may plausibly be sought. Notions of repetition 
and continuity are perhaps more easily associated with future time than with 
past; this might possibly account for the future sense of wnn-f (§ 118, 2),^ the 
single-action wishes of § 440, 5,* and the use in clauses of condition (p. 358, 
bottom). Or again the employment may be due to the inherent meaning of 
certain verb-stems. This is particularly likely in the case of 2ae gem. verbs, a 
class specially rich in adjective-verbs (ex. ivrr, irr, kbb, imni) and containing other 
verbs like wnn ‘ be ’ and mu ‘ see ’ that similarly bear an implication of continuity. 
It is, at all events, a fact that the 2ae gem. class is found in forms® or syntactic 
employments* where the ^ae inf. and anom. verbs do not display the gemina¬ 
tion. We are here, however, in a hypothetical region where further speculation 
appears barely profitable. 


VOCABULARY 

ir restrain, hold back. ^ district, region. 


id be aggressive, rage, resent. coward, poltroon. 

A wdf (properly wdf) lag, delay. hp law. 

hm flee, retire. 

hm-J}t retreat (§ 288). 
shut, close, seal. 
hsl be timid, weak, feeble. 


I I I 


sf}m be powerful; with m, 
have power over; caus. ssfym 
strengthen. 

X 

=iWl 


var. sd, break, 

smash. 

^ht (also ih() field,holding (of land). Nhsy Nubian. 


}}nms friend. 

l}.rt what belongs to someone 
or something. 

|^(|() Jy enemy. 

sprty petitioner. 
ift dignity, worth. 

1 1^ ^ knbt body of officials or 

LI I I I * 

magistrates; knbty magistrate. 
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EXERCISE XXX 


Reading lesson. The following extracts illustrate the use of the geminating 
4dm*f in reference to present, past, and future time, and exhibit the parallelism of 
that form with the imperfective participles. 

(i) Extract from the stela of Sesostris III at Semnah and its duplicate at 
Uronarti : ^ 





ir gr m-J}t ph (§ 298) 
ssj}m ib pw n ^rwy. 
kntpw id (§ 298), 
hst pw hm-^t. 
hm pw mtf irw hr tiSf, 
dr-ntt sdm Nhs r ^r (§ 304, i) n r ; 
in wibf dd (§ 373, 2) hmf. 

id't{w) rf, 
ddf sif ; 

hm~l}t‘{tw, § 62), 
wif r id. 

H rmt{t) is nt Sft st (§ 134), 
hwrw pw sdw * ibw. 


• Berl. Al. i. p. 257. Variants in the Uronarti stela from a copy by Prof, Steindorff. 

• So Uronarti; Semnah m only, not sdm. For the pregnant sense of ref. Amada 5. 

• The chick w is written for nt^. ‘ Uronarti Y1 


‘ He who desists after attack is a strengthener of the enemy’s heart. To be 
aggressive is to be brave, to retreat is timidity. A real coward is he who is 
debarred from his frontier, for the N ubian hears (only) to fall at a word; the 
answering of him causes him to retire. If one is aggressive against him, he 
shows his back ; if one retreats he falls into aggression. They are not people of 
worth ; they are caitiffs broken of heart.’ 


(ii) From the tale of the Eloquent Peasant} The king commands that the 
peasant be detained, but supplied with the necessary food : 

(§255) * 4 ty (§ 36). 




I 




wnn'k hr rdit (§ 326) dvtw nf f^, 

nn rcRt (§ 307) r^f nt* ntk rdi (§ 368) nf st. 


^ Peas, B I, 82-6. 


' Sense clear, but grammar obscure. 


• For nii. 
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Exerc. XXX 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 




.Oi I / 


© 1 







wndn'tw (§ 470) hr rdlt nf 110 hnkt ds 2 rc nb, 
dd st imy-r pr wr Rnsy si (§85) Mrw ; 
dd-f st n hnmsf, 
ntf dd (§ 373 , ^^) n-f st. 


^ These two signs are inverted in the MS. 


'“Further, keep alive this peasant himself. Thou shalt cause him to be 
given provisions, without letting him know that thou hast given them to him.” 
So they gave him ten loaves and two jugs of beer everyday. The chief steward 
Rensi, son of Meru, used to give them ; he used to give them to a companion of 
his, and his companion used to give them to him (the peasant).’ 


(iii) Extract from the rules given to the vizier for the administration of his 
office : ^ 






I I I 




I ^ ^^ 

3 J—t—11 I 1 




I I I 


I 'p'r 


0*59 

I I I 


AMWVV\ ^ /VWWW ^ _<0 

J\ -® I I 




^raa 








P£C 

i=Of 


_ 22 ri I \f* 


irgrt sprt{y)f{y) (§ 365, 3) nb n Uty hr ihwt, 
wdfsw nf{^ 507, 4), 
m hw sdm n imy-r rhwt 
hn^ dfdit nt tmi. 
irrf wdf rf hr fbd 2 
n ^hwtf m Smc Tf-mhw. 
ir swt ^hwtf 

nty tkn (§ 328, 1) n niwt rst n hnw, 
irrf wdf rf hr hrw y m ntt (§ 200, \) r hp. 
sdmf sprty nb }ift hp pm 
nty m ^f. 

ntf grt inn (§ 373 , knbtyw nw w. 
ntf h[i)b sn, 

smvsn nf ^rt wwsn. 
innd{w) nf imt-pr nb ; 
ntf fitm st. 


1 Newb. Rekh?n. 2-3, corrected from duplicates in the tombs of User (U) and Amenemope (A). 

* So U. A; R omits r. * So A; R sdmtf. * So A; R has only one n (§ 63). 


‘ Further, everyone who shall make petition to the vizier concerning fields, 
the vizier shall order him (to come) to him, in addition to listening to the 
overseer of lands and the officials of the cadaster (?). He shall make a postpone¬ 
ment with regard to him for two months for his fields in Upper and Lower 
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Egypt. But in respect of his fields which are near to the Southern City (i. e. 
Thebes) or to the Residence, he shall make a postponement with regard to him 
for three days according to what is in the law. He shall hear every petitioner 
according to this law which is in his hand. Further, it is he who shall send for 
(lit. fetch) the district-assessors, and it is he who shall despatch them that they 
may report to him the state of their districts. There shall be brought to him 
all wills; it is he who shall seal them.’ 


LESSON XXXI 

THE PERFECTIVE ^DM-F FORM 

§ 447 . The perfective idm-f not a unity.^— To put the discussion on 
a sound basis, it must first be admitted that the perfective idmf probably 
embraces two distinct forms, though these are usually indistinguishable even in 
the mutable verbs. The evidence may be summarized as follows, (i) One 
verb actually shows three idm-f forms; this is the anomalous verb ^ ini, with 
the geminating (imperfective) form inn-f (§ 439) and the two perfective 

forms inf and intf the last a curious form of active meaning with 

intrusive t. (2) The anomalous verb for ‘ come ’ has only two id'^f forms from 
the stem iw, but one of these, namely iwtf, seems to correspond in usage 
to intf from inf) just mentioned, while the other iwf though not 

showing the gemination, is partly imperfective and partly perfective in its uses; 
see below § 459. (3) From time to time mysterious forms in -w are found from 

^ae inf. and ^ae inf. stems, exx. m hm ‘ fall mrw ‘ love Pe\ hmsw 

‘ sit ’; * such forms it seems natural to distinguish from those of more normal 
writing. (4) The principal argument, however, is drawn from facts belonging to 
the two extreme ends of Egyptian linguistic history. The non-geminating tdmf 
has survived in Coptic in one use, namely as object after di ‘cause’, and here the 
jae inf. verbs exhibit the vocalization *peri6f, older doubtless '^peridf, ex. Bohairic 
dmesios ‘ cause that she bear ’, Eg. dit ms(j')-s; ® sporadic variants in Dyn. XVI 11 , 
like P'^'y ^ ^ ‘who causes two men to go forth (from the 

court of justice) contented',* confirm the latent presence of the third weak radical 
y in the normal writing after di. Professor Sethe has, however, shown from 
the Pyramid Texts that beside the sdntf forms from ^ae inf. verbs used after 
di and rdi, there are others, never so employed, which have a final -w or -y 
corresponding to variant writings with prothetic i (§ 272); exx. fpw'k) 

var. (1 ¥y'f* var. i^ff^ and sometimes these 

endings and prothetic « appear together, exx. ihnwf^ ifpyF But if, 
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' See Verhum ii. 
§§ 333-353, where, 
however, different con¬ 
clusions are reached. 
Sub-sections (3) and 
(4) of this paragraph 
require reconsidera¬ 
tion in Ihe light of 
Edel’s researches, for 
which see above, in 
the Additions and 
Corrections, p. xxxiv 


® Eb, 88 19; 91, 

16 ; Westc, 3, 2 (all 
after prepositions); 
Lac. TR. 23,12 (after 
negative «). 

* Siut^,ig\ Cairo 
30538, i. ^/6-7. For 
rjfw, Siut 4, 29; krwj 
ib, 31 see p. 47, n. i. 

4 P. Kah, 36, 23 
(after kf), Sim. cans, 
2-Hu j^w./«,Spieg.- 
PoRTN. i. i II (after 
m), 

® See AZ. 22, 28 
foil. 

• Urk, iv. 49. 

' Py > - 794 !>■ 

8 Pyr. 1012 c. 

8 Pyr, 923 a. 

>0 lb, 

Pyr. 1346 a, 

“ Pyr, 1374^- 
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as is supposed with much probability, the prothetic i represents merely a short 
helping vowel employed when two initial consonants chance to be juxtaposed 
without intervening vowel, then we must reconstruct from these writings some 
such vocalizations as *^lifdwek, *^hndw ; these vocalizations do not square at all 
with those deducible, as we have just seen, from Coptic, for Coptic points to 
vocalizations like *J}afwdk, *henie. Thus we are driven to infer for the ^ae inf. 
class the existence of at least two types of non-geminating Mmf, one with the 
initial consonants juxtaposed without intervening vowel, and the other beginning 
with an unaccented shut syllable {per-, hen^. The Middle Kingdom 

writings seldom or never permit us to recognize these two types; the rare 
writings with -w, like above quoted, might indeed belong to the *^hndw 

type, but we could not be certain whether a writing like should 

be understood as *^gmdyek or as *gemydk. 

The above argument goes to prove (i) that the non-geminating sdmf 
form embraces more than one sub-form, and (2) that these different sub-forms 
cannot be identified at sight. As a practical measure, therefore, we are forced 
to treat the non-geminating sdmf as a unity; does this necessarily render our 
treatment of it unscientific ? Perhaps not, for the following reason. It has 
been argued (§411, i) that the geminating and non-geminating § 4 inf ioxvas are 
derivatives of the corresponding passive participles, and we have found no reason 
for thinking that there existed more than one non-geminating (perfective) passive 
participle. It is quite conceivable that the idmf ioxTo. derived from the perfective 
passive participle may have developed different vocalizations for different uses, 
just as the imperfect in Arabic has its subjunctive and jussive moods. These 
vocalic differences are beyond our purview, and we must necessarily ignore them ; 
but we seem justified in describing the non-geminating sdmf, on grounds of 
origin, as the perfective idmf, and in seeking to connect its various meanings 
with those of the originating perfective passive participle. 

Obs. In two cases—namely in explaining n sp sdmf ‘he never heard ’ (§456) 
and nn idmf ‘ he will not hear ’ (§ 457), as opposed to « idmf ‘ he did not hear ’ 
(§ 455)—we shall argue from observed differences in the non-geminating idmf 
forms employed. It may turn out that such forms as tntf iwtf and gmyf are 
exclusively prospective in meaning. 

§ 448. Forms of the perfective ^dm»f from the mutable verbs. 

2 ae gem. Exx. kbf ‘ that it may be cool ’; ^ ‘ that they may 

be’ * (for probable cases of idm'tif similarly written see §§ 413 ; 414, i); 
mrk ‘ thou wilt see ’.® The verb ‘ see ’ also has the peculiar form minf ; * 

this we have met with (§ 439) as equivalent of the geminating idmf, but it is 
much commoner as variant of the non-geminating idmf. 
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1 Lac. 77?. 37 , II. 
Sim. Pt. 462. 

^ Urk. iv. 776, 14. 
Sim. P. Kah, 36, 34. 

® Sh.S. 134. Sim. 
Peas, B I, 60. 

* Peas. R 103. Sim. 
Westc, 8, 11; 9, 17; 
Urk. iv. 1088, 5. 
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jae inf. Exx. hi-k ‘thou goest down’;' ^ pr ‘(that) should go 

forth ’; * ms‘i{w)f ‘ is born Thus the third weak radical is usually left 

unwritten; only in the ist pers. sing, is it apt to combine with the suffix as -y, 
ex. pry* (for clearness sake to be transcribed pryi), beside shorter 

writings like hri-p it is possible that the difference of spelling may in 

some cases represent a difference of form, see below § 457. Sporadic writings 
occur, however, where -y appears before other suffixes or before nom. subj., 
exx. iry'Sn ‘that they may make’;® iry ‘may .... make’.’ For 

the rarer writings with -w, see § 447. 

‘ Make ’ as a rule writes but one r, see the exx. just quoted, and ^ irf* 
^ ir'tw ; ® but to be read ir-k, occurs by way of exception.'® 

‘ Seize ’ is occasionally spelt itF but the writing with the 

later change of t into /? (§ 281) is commoner. 

^aeinf. Exx. ‘ye hate’;'® < 5 //;/''it is weary’.'® 

The final weak consonant hardly ever appears, except in ist pers. sing., ex. 

‘ that I might steal ’;'® compare, however, rnpy ‘ may 

flourish’;'® mdwy-^ ‘thou speakest ’ ; also D^P?\ hmsw, §447." 

cans. 2 -lit. Note the strange form sddwtn ‘ye shall relate’.'® 

cans. 2aegem. For p.^JJ/|^ skbb-k ‘ mayst thou have refreshment ’ see § 440, 5. 
cans, jae inf. Note with final -y PftiP^^Nm smsytn ‘ that ye may deliver’.'® 
anom. ‘ Give ’ has forms with r, like rdi'i^'^ rdi-Hw)f but also, 

rather more frequently, forms without r, like di'k,^^ ^ dvtw.^^ In old 
religious texts spellings like ^ df)'k are occasionally found.®® Once we have 
*-j(l (j before nom. subj. ; cf. similar forms under yae inf. above. 

‘ Bring ’ differentiates two forms : one without t, ex. J in-i ; ®® another 
with t (see above § 447), ex. intf-f' for the latter there appears just before 
Dyn. XVIII a variant int{w)f,^^ due to loss of value of w and possibly also to 
confusion with the passive, which *® thus becomes indistinguishable from the active. 

‘ Come ’ shows from the stem with -i such forms as lyf. Far commoner, 

however, are forms from the -w stem, namely a form without ^ iwf, and second, 
a form with intrusive -t (see § 447), ex. iwtf', see below § 459. 

Thus the outstanding characteristic of the perfective idmf is absence of 
gemination, just as the presence of gemination is the characteristic of the imper- 
fective idmf\ no definite obstacle stands in the way of a derivation from the 
perfective passive participle (§411, 1), a derivation which is indeed suggested by 
the ending -y in some pae inf. and anom. forms. The forms iwtf and intf may 
be due to the analogy of the infinitive, or may even be infinitives replacing 
t^mf forms that were too much reduced to serve their purpose adequately, 
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^ Peas. B 1, 54. 

^ Hamm. 192, ii. 

® Berlin AI. i. p. 
258, 18. 20. 

^ Eb. 30, 8. 

» Eb. I, 17. 

« Urk. iv. 485, I. 
Sim. IryE^ ib. 1074, 
14; dgy-k, 117, 6 ; 
gmy>k, P. Kah. 6, 18. 
23; iry/,Arm. 103,5; 
mry^f^ Urk. iv. 1163, 
16 ; 327,13; 

bdy-n. Lutz, 34,66, 2. 

7 P. Kah. 34, 2-3. 
Sim. pry, Urk. iv. 49, 
1, qu. §447; hsy, ib. 
*21, 5; 939»9J *207, 
7 - 

® Siut I, 323. 

® P. Kah. 29, 43. 

10 Pt. 415 (L 2). 

** Cairo 20001, b 4. 
*2 Peas. B I, 104. 
Sim. tfiw, Eb. 2, 3. 

*2 Cairo 20003, a 2. 
X Eb. 39, 3-4. 

Peas. Bt. 26. 

Sin. B 167 ; sim. 
rnpyk, Sh. S. 168. 
Pt. 615. 624. 
Spieg.-Portn. i. 

4, II. 

Wesic. 9, 23-4. 
Sim. s^dy.k, Urk. iv. 
113, 17; shey, Brit. 
Mus. 580. 

20 Wesic. 9, 17. 

21 Munich 3, 12. 

22 Peas, B I, 39. 

23 Wesic. 8, 3. 

24 Lac. TP. 44, 6. 
28 Lac. TP. 20, 5. 

26 Eb. 58, 10. Sim. 
Peas. B I, 252 l^in>k). 

27 P.Aah. 30, 38; 
31, I ; Ikhern. 4. 

28 Wesic. 7, 8 ; 8, 3- 

29 Wesic. 5, 11. 
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§ 449. Meaning of the perfective &dm*f form. —In dealing with the 
perfective passive participle, we found that this could be used to describe events 
belonging alike to past, to present, or to future time (§ 369, i. 3. 5); it differed 
from the imperfective passive participle only in the fact that the latter gives 
prominence to some notion of repetition or continuity associated with the act 
described. If, as we have conjectured, the perfective idmf originated in the 
perfective passive participle, it ought to possess substantially the same range of 
meaning as that participle. Such is, in fact, actually the case, save that the 
idm-n-f form has largely superseded the employment of the perfective ^m-f 
in reference to past events. In past narration, the perfective id^'f is but 
little used in affirmative main clauses (§ 450, i); on the contrary it is quite 
commonly employed in sentences or clauses negatived by n (§ 455). For the 
description of both present and future actions the perfective sdm-f is of very 
frequent occurrence, as we shall see. It is important to realize that though this 
form contains no implication of repetition or continuity, the facts which it 
describes may nevertheless possess that character; a generalization may be 
made or a custom affirmed without any explicit avowal that such is its nature; 
see above § 367 and below § 450, 2. 

The perfective id^nf is distinguishable as such only in the mutable verbs, 
and it is these which will mainly be considered in the following paragraphs. On 
occasion, however, we may be compelled to discuss under this head forms from 
immutable verbs, like dd-f in § 450, i. The absence of any hint of repetition or 
continuity here makes it probable that the form has been rightly classified. 


1 See Gunn, Stud. 
p. 72. 


2 Brit. Mus. 828. 
Sim. Sin, B 265 {wd-sy, 
285 

3 Sin. R 2. 55; 
Peas. Bt. 24; B i, 53. 
74; P. Kak. 4, 5. 23. 
Sim. ddd Sk. S. 88. 

^-JEA. 33, H. 2, 
5, Dyn. XIII. 

^ Cairo 20001. 
20007. 20011. 20012; 
Brit. Mus. 614, 3; 
Hamm, lyi- Seenow 
Arch. dg. Arch, i, 81, 
opposing an argument 
in Pol. § 78. 


§ 450. The perfective idm-f in affirmative main clauses.— i. Past 
reference. In Old Egyptian the non-geminating id^f is fairly frequent in 
past narration with verbs showing an object,^ but towards Dyn. VI the tdff^'n-f 
form can be seen gradually superseding it in this use. Nevertheless, undoubted 
examples of the earlier custom can still be found in Middle Egyptian. 

Ex. * (read wt) hni'f r si n 

tmi, hs wi hm‘f hvf r wrt His Majesty appointed me to be scribe of the 
cadaster (?); His Majesty praised me for it very much.* 

This use of sdw'f can be detected with certainty only in the case of verbs 
with feminine infinitives, since with other verbs the absolute use of the infinitive 
(§ 306, 2) offers an alternative possibility. 

Narrations are often introduced by ddf'he said’,^ once vmtten 
iddf^ with prothetic i (§ 272). In texts of the early Middle Kingdom ^ dd is 
used in the same way,* and may be .y^w/^with ellipse of the subject. 

A similar explanation might be thought to apply to that dd which occurs 
at the beginning of Middle Kingdom letters. 
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Ex. 6 /k n pr 4 t Nni dd n imy-r pr Ii 4 b 

the servant of the estate Neni speaks to the steward lyeb.^ 

The idmf form is excluded, however, by cases showing the fern, ending -t. 

Ex. sister speaks to the brother.* 

The choice thus lies between an active participle and the old perfective. To 
the latter the 3rd pers. and active sense are perhaps obstacles. The former view 
seems preferable, demotic offering an analogous formula.** 

In texts where the idm-n'/ form is usual for past narration the iimp with 
a nominal subject in anticipatory emphasis (§ 148, i) sometimes takes its place. 

Exx. isthm-f iiprp, Hh-f drtf, 

tyf ti'S htphdi-nsw lo. His Majesty stretched forth his arm, and bent his hand, 
and made for her the funerary oblation.* 

hd-tiyo^s (only) one (wisp) has been damaged.* 

It will be seen later (§ 462) that *z£/+ non-geminating idmf served now and 
then to express past custom. Otherwise, the cases above enumerated appear to 
exhaust the material for perfective idmf in reference to past events, so far as 
affirmative sentences are concerned. In negative sentences referring to past 
events perfective idmf is, as we have already stated (§ 449), very common; 
further details below §§ 455, i ; 456. 

2. In reference to present occurrences; the fact is described simply, without 
any consideration whether it is a single or a repeated happening, whether it is 
momentary or prolonged. 

Exx. *— ° di-i n'k ipd r pst I give thee a bird to cook.® The 
act described is a single momentary act. 

rdi'tw m!ft {r) rwty truth is cast outside.® A prevalent 
condition is described, but without stress being laid on its continuity.'^ 

m Rf \ arise as Re<.® Descriptions in religious spells are 
perhaps best classified here, though they might seem to be vaguely prospective 
or optative. 

So too in the compound narrative forms iw idmf (below § 462), rhf idmf 
(below § 477, i). For a similar use in negative sentences, see below § 455, 2. 

3. With future reference. 

Exx. ^ («) prt, sw ly she will give birth on the 

fifteenth day of the first month of winter.® 

pr'k thou shalt see thy home.^® 

Other forms employed in this case; ^ did ; “ rdi-i}^ An isolated writing. 

From wnn ‘exist' the imperf. is universally employed, 

provided no particle, or merely behold’,*® precedes; see above §§ 107, i; 118, 2. 
The negation of the future is, as we have seen, nn idmf-, see further § 457. 
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* P, Kah, 29, 31. 
Sim. ib. 28, T ; 29^ i; 
3€>> 35 ; 3i» 30- 


2 Z. to D.f Hu bowl, 
I. Sim. id., Cairo 
linen, i. 

Id. p. 13. 


» Urk, iv. 28, 16- 
29,1. Sim. Sin. Ri 7. 
21; B113.242-3 
i. 8,9; Urk. iv. 220,4. 
* Peas. B I, 14. 


^ Meiriii. 2^. Sim. 
Peas. B I, 14 (it-/i ); 
28(A^^,fw /.^); Adm. 
4, 2 (wr-O; p. 104 
\ P.Pet, iii 6 b , 
38 {dlt). 

^Adm.'D. 102. Sim. 
ib. p. 106 (dwi-tw); 
Sin. B 233 (swfi’tztt/). 

^ Active, ex. Sin. 
B 66 (mr) ; a proverb, 
Pt. 268 (mr), qu. 
Exerc. XXVU, (a). 

* Lac. TP. 13, 4. 
Sim. ib. 20, T (/r); 
20, 4 (<//); 21,1^0; 
3 L 45 (^^/); a» 

I (fy). 

• Wef/^.9,i5. Sim. 
Sk.S. J^g (s^ 4 ); Sin. 
B 192 (tr-tw); Cairo 
20 ZOS,i 8 (}d/);£b. 
3o» 8 (pfy-i); Urk. 
iv. 649, 12 

Sh. S. 134. Sim. 
ib. 168 (rnpyk). 

Sk. S. 139. 140. 

146. 

” SA. S. 72; Zeb. 
41; passive .Sm. B 281. 

Louvre C 10 
(Dyn. Xlll) as in L. £. 

i 8 Exx.,§ 234 (p.i 78 , 
n. 16). 
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^ Peas, B I, 29. 
Sim. with dl^ Th. T, S, 
ii. II ; Lac. TP. 4, 
13 ; id. p. 9, top; Urk. 

753 > 8. Also ist 
pers., iddd Sh, S. 
21. 125. 

* Urk. iv. 1091, 3. 
Sim. zA 1090,13 (hd‘^\ 
the neg. verb imy^kt 
see § 345. 

» P. Kak. 34, 3. 
Sim. Iry-n^ Urk. iv. 
327* 13 J dgy-k, ib. 
117, 6. 

* P.Kah. 35, 38. 

® Sim. Hark. 618; 
Westc. 7, 8 (int’k). 

® Sim. Urk. iv. 
1090, 5 {ffti-k). 

^ Moscow I, 6-7. 
Sim. Brit. Mus. 614, 
vert. 3 (^//). 

® Peas. B I, 196. 
Sim. Westc, 7. 24. 

* Urk. iv. 113, 17; 
116, 17. 

Urh. iv. 116, 15. 


Leb. 154. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 1092, 18. 

^2 Cairo 20040, a 2 ; 
Leyd. V 3. 

Urk. iv. 1088, 5. 
Cairo 20538, ii. 

n- 

Sin. B 167. 

Budge, p, 165, 
12 ; 167, 6. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 492, 7. 


Urk. iv. 1074. 
Tk. T.S. ii. II. 
IS j^Z. 38, 140. 

Westc. II, 7. 15. 
Sim. AZ. 38, 136. 

Peas. B I, 36. 


4. The perfective idm-f is common also in wishes and exhortations, which 
are often hard to distinguish from one another and from the simple future use. 
The addition of the enclitic particles r-k or rf (§ 252, 2 and 3 d) may help to 
indicate this use. 

Exx. di-k T'k n't fit'i give thou me my chattels.^ 

id'k hr idt hr-s be thou angry concerning what deserves 
anger, lit. that angered for it.* 

try n-k Hry-i'f nb Nn-nsw ib-k rtiay Arsaphes, 
lord of Heracleopolis Magna, perform for thee thy desire.® 7 ry is an exceptional 
writing (§ 448), ^ ir being normal.^ 

n-fHp htpt'f, wnm'fm 

r'f, mi'f^ m irtyf may the Inundation god bring him his offering, may he eat 
with his mouth, may he see with his eyes.’ 

hsw, hs tw Hry-tt'f praised one, may Arsaphes 

praise thee.® 

The various verb-classes are sufficiently illustrated in the above examples; 
one may add cans, zae gem. p.o skbb'k (probably perfective, § 440, 5), cans, 
jae inf. Pj'^i]!!^ skdyk^ and anoni. iwt.'^'^ Here probably belongs the use 
of the perfective idmf as continuation of the imperative (§ 337), though this 
might often be translated as a clause of purpose. For a similar, but nevertheless 
distinct, use of the imp>erfective bdm'f in exhortations see § 440, 5. 

5. After various particles, in reference to future events. Whether simple 
futurity, wishes, commands, exhortations, or consequences are meant depends 
upon the particle employed. See also Lesson XVIII above. 

{a) After (]^ il} (§ 228) expressing consequences or exhortations. 

Ex. Q ® ^ ih ir'H dmi n sp then let us make a habitation together.” 

Forms employed: 2ae gem. mrt^'^ but also mm-k-,^^ 

wn-i ; ” jae inf., see ir-n above ; q.ae inf. rnpy ; anom. ^ di-k}^ An 

example with the imperfective dd-k has been quoted in § 440, 4, the reason 
for the gemination being that the command there given is of a general and 
lasting character. 

The negative form of il} idm'f is ib tmf idm{w), see § 346, 4. 

{b) After hi or hwy (§ 238), expressing wishes. 

Ex. hw iry-k bfl dd-i O that thou mayst act according 

as I say.” 

Forms employed: 2 ae gem. mri-,'^^ pae inf. wp-kf^ anom. 

dt-tnf' but also S rdi'tiyu).^^ 

No negative forms have been found, since hi n bdm.'f, illustrated below 
§ 455, I, is the negation of hi Idm'n'f. 
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THE PERFECTIVE AFTER CERTAIN PARTICLES § 460 , 5, c 


{c) After ^ (§ 239), expressing futurity. 

Ex. di hmf im srf rfhr hr stf His Majesty 

will cause his son to go to rise up in his place.^ 

The material for the mutable verbs is scanty; 2aegem. mrtiyd)? 


(d) After 242), expressing result or injunction. 

Ex. hi ir-tw J}ft try then one shall act accordingly.® 

Forms employed : 2ae gem. mm-i ; ^ wn-k ; ® ^ae inf. see irdw 

above; ^aeinf. D^P?\ hmswf anom. di-i^ but also rdi-if from 

‘come’ iwf^ but also iwt,^^ see § 459. A form looks as though 

it were imperfective {irr-h), but is possibly either a mistake or a writing of the 
perfective ir-h. 

The negative form of h/ Id^nf is h tmf ldm{w), see § 346, 5. 

The evidence above quoted goes to show that, when a particle precedes, it 
is the simplest form of Idmf -whxch usually follows. The particle supplies the 
special nuance of meaning to be given to the verb, and only in exceptional cases 
(see under a at end, dd-^ is that meaning further complicated by the notion of 
repetition or custom which the imperfective idmf would imply. The same holds 
good in the three already studied constructions to be considered next. 

(e) The construction ntf {or in X) ldmf(^ 227, 2), with future meaning.'® 

Exx. ntf trf n-ip3 t hnkt (it is) he (who) shall make for 

me this bread and beer.'® 


{]—idnw Gbw irfSd nf}n npsyd si 
(it is) the deputy Gebu (who) shall act (as) guardian (lit. child-rearer) to my son.'^ 
In this construction in occurs only when the subject is a noun; when the 
subject is a pronoun it is the independent pronoun which is employed, usually 
the later independent pronoun, but more rarely the earlier one. Further exx. are: 

ink rdi-i ir-twf n’k I will cause it to be made for thee.'® 
dw}t{y)f{j) j(jy) swt fnf}f\ie who shall praise her, 
he shall live.'® In an archaistic text. 

Forms employed; 2 ae gem. no certain instance; pae inf. see above; 
hsf-f' 4ae inf. hmS’S \'® anom. rdi'S : *® inf\ iwtf?^ 


Obs. The original meaning of ntf sdmf may have been ‘ to him belongs that he 
should hear cf. French it entendra from ilk intendere habet.^’^^ For the possessive 
sense of ntf see § 114, 3. 


(/) The construction Is^r-f Idmf 239), with future meaning. 

Ex. ^pl)— l^r-tw if’tw'S m irtt it shall be washed in milk.*' 
Forms employed : pae inf see ir-tws above; l<^fi “ anom. ^ dif\ ®® 

*>•/.*< 


^ Urk. iv. 690, 5. 

® Urk, iv. iiii, 
II, qu § 187. 

* P.Kak. 39, 43; 
iry-ly Adm . p, 105. 

* Westc , 9, 17. 

® P. Kah, 31, 31 . 

* P, Kah, 36, 33. 

^ P, Kah, 31, I. 
Sim. ib, 13, 36. 

® Westc , 9, 17. 

* P, Kah. 29, 30 ; 
36, 16 ; Urk. iv. 836, 
16. 

PlEHL, IH. iii. 
76. 

Eb. 23, 12. 


See Gunn, Stud, 
ch. V. 


Siut I, 323-4. 


P. Kah, 13 , 14. 


P. Kah. 38 , 27. 
Sim. Eb. I, 8. With 
ntky P. Kah. 31, 6; 
ntf, Pt. 519; nts, P, 
Kah, 13, II. 

Urk. iv. 357, 14. 
Sim. 251, 8; Urk. 
V. 154,"- 
” Hat-Nub 10, 13 , 
qu.§337, 3 . 

Urk. iv. 357, 9. 
P. Kah. 12, II. 
w Urk. v. 155, II; 
Westc, 9,8, qu. § 227, 
3 ; Eb. 58, 10. 

Urk. iv. 257, 17. 
JEA . 20, 13. 

« Eb. 59, 8. 

UrkAv. IIII, 13. 

** Urk. iv. 1107, 5, 
qu. § 239; didw, Eb. 
44 . 3 - 

P. Kah. 33, 1 - 3 . 
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§ 450, 5, 


^ Urk, iv. 1090. 

^ Urk. iv. 768, 12. 
® P. Kak. 36, 15. 


^ After mk, see 
di.i in AZ, 59, 24 (1, 
5); indw in Sin. B181 
and Urk. iv. 80, 8 is 
more probably idm- 
nf’, in Peas. B i, 81 w 
is ambiguous. After 
ist, see an ex. § 212. 
Vj*/ wHf see § 107, 2. 


® B158. Sim. 

P. Kah. 3, 37; pass. 
mf-tw, Eleph. 22. 
e Westc. 8, ir. 

^ P. Kah. 36, 34. 
See § 118, 2. 
e P. Kah. 28, 26. 

® Peas. B I, 156. 

10 Peas. B I, 64; 
Sin. B 100. 

Urk. iv. 49, I. 

12 P. Kah. 6 , 15. 

Urk. iv. 863, 7. 
Sim. P. Kah. 2, 8. 

P. Kah. 29, 37; 
35 , Il¬ 
ls P. Kah. 30, 38; 
Ikhern. 4. 

IS P. Kah. 3T, 10. 
Sim. Lac. TR . 21, 
45; IVestc. II, 12; 
Lutz 34, 66, ii. 

1 "^ Louvre C 14, 13, 
1® Urk. iv. 198, 6 
iir.t). 

>» Lac. TR. 35, 10 
(<>/)• 

2 ® Brit. Mus. 239; 
Berl. Al , i. pp. 179. 
205; Cairo 20043, h 2. 

21 Sm. I, 25, qu. 
§ 184, I. 

22 Ham 77 i. 113, 10, 
qu. § 442, I. 


g EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

{g) The construction kpf idm-f (§ future meaning, usually future result. 

Ex. thou shalt do the like.^ 

Forms employed : ^ae inf. see irdc above ; anom. di-tw ; ^ inf." 

Obs. ' 1 st and mk appear to exert less influence over the sdm-f form than the 
other particles studied above, since they are followed sometimes by the imperfective 
(above § 440, Obs.) and sometimes by the perfective sd^n-f.^ The more expressive 
a particle is, the less likely it is to be followed by the imperfective sdm-f, since it 
would not as a rule be desired further to encumber the meaning with the notions of 
repetition or continuity which would be implied by that form. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the use with the negatives n (§ 455) and nn (§ 457), as well as with the 
auxiliary verb hv (§ 462). In all these cases the perfective idm-f is usual and 
the imperfective sdmf very rare. 

§ 451 . The perfective idm.f in subordinate clauses. —As contrasted 
with the sdm-?vf form with its relatively past meaning in all affirmative subordinate 
clauses (§414, 2), the him-f iorm has reference to time which is either relatively 
present or else relatively futtire (prospective), i. e. time either contemporary with, 
or posterior to, that of the main verb; only when preceded by a preposition like 
dr ‘ since ’ does it refer to relatively past time (§ 454, 4). All this holds good 
alike of the perfective and of the imperfective sdm-f (§441), the sole difference 
being that the perfective Sdmf is destitute of the additional implication of 
repetition or continuity usually discernible in the imperfective Sdmf 

§ 452 . The perfective &dm.fm noun clauses. — i. As object of various 
verbs, or subject of their passives; (a) with prospective, i, e. relatively future 
meaning (§ 184, i). 

The commonest case is with ^ rdt, 4—0 dl ' cause ’, ‘ allow ’ (§ 70) and with 
the corresponding imperative imi {§§ 336; 338, 2). Examples have already 

been quoted, so that it will be sufficient to detail the forms employed in the case 
of the mutable verbs; 2ae gem. mri,^ also rarely -^^7 mm-ij 

wn-k’’ (for suspect forms with the gemination see p. 379, top); jae inf hs ; * 
^ irf^ with 1st pers. sing. iryi ; except in ist pers. sing, y is but rarely 

written, exception pry “ (§ 447); ^ae inf. hms-s \ rnpyk ; 

anom. ^ di-tw ; intf ; iwtp^ 

After other verbs it is usual to find the perfective Sdmf in the case of the 
^ae itf. ; so after wd ‘ command ’ we find ^ irf^’’ and similar forms occur after 
di m ib ‘ determine ’, lit. ‘ place in (one’s) heart and dd ‘ say ‘ promise So 
too we have fj hs ‘ that.... should praise’ after mri ‘ desire and dgrf 

(for dgf from dgt) ‘ that he can look ’ after gmi ‘ find The only exception in 
M. E. is a geminating form prr'if) ‘ that I go forth ’ after wd ‘ command ’.** 

When the objective Sdmf comes from the 2ae gem, class, there is some 
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hesitation between the geminating and non-geminating forms. Geminating 
idmf forms from mu ‘ see ’ after snd ‘ fear and from wnn ‘ be ’ after mri ‘ desire ’ 
and wd ‘ command ’ have been quoted in § 442, i. Against these, however, have 
to be set occasional examples of the non-geminating Mmfoi wnn after mr. 

Ex. mrt'n'f wn'S hr nst'f who he wished should be 

(lit. that she should be) on his seat.^ 

{d) Objective idmf with relatively present sense after ‘ find’. 

Ex. gmt hm-i Ir-tw ^t im after My Majesty 

had found that ceremonies were being performed there.* 

2. In the noun clause used as object and introduced by ntt (§ 187), the 
perfective idmf may have prospective meaning. 

Ex. Tuthmosis .... whom they created .... 
nsyt (?) w)ht knowing that he would have (lit. make) a prolonged kingship.* 

3. No general statement can be made as to the form of idmf when this 
serves as subject (§ 188), except in the cases of the idmf form after n sp 
‘never has’, ‘never did’, lit. ‘it has not occurred that ....’, ‘ it did not occur 

that.’, and after nfrpw ‘there is (are) not’. In both these cases the 

perfective idmf is used, see below § 456. 

4. As predicate with pw as subject (§ 189) the idmf form is imperfective in 

general definitions (§442, 3), but may be perfective even in a general characteriza¬ 
tion (see § 189, 2). Whether iwf in the colophon of literary compositions 

(§ 189, i) is perfective or imperfective remains obscure. 

5. After the genitival adjective (§ 191) the idmf form is imperfective or 
geminating in phrases involving repeated or continued acts (§ 442, 5). In other 
cases the perfective idmf is used. 

Exx. hrw n ms s on the day of her giving birth.^ A single act 

is envisaged. 

shr-k n wn-k tp ti according to thy way when (lit. of) 
thou wast upon earth.® For present and future time wnnf would be employed 
(exx. in § 191). 

§ 453. The perfective idm-f in relative clauses. —Examples of the 
perfective idmf in virtual relative clauses have been quoted in § 196, 2, and it 
is doubtless due to mere chance that similar examples have not been found 
(except negatively as n idmf) after the relative adjectives. After the negative 
relative adjective iwty there are some instances of the imperfective idmf \ these 
have been quoted in § 443. The fact that a clause is relative appears to exert 
no influence upon the form of the verb occurring therein. 
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' Urk, iv. 341, 8. 
Sim. Cairo 20712, a 
10, qu. § 186, 2. 

® Urk, iv. 751, 2. 
Sim. Westc. 12, 4, qu. 

j 184, 3. 


8 Urk. iv. 593, 5. 


* P. Kak. 6, 26. 
Sim. mdwy^kf Pt. 624. 


* Urk, iv. 520. 
Sim. ib, 497, 10, qu. 

h 191* 
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^ Sin, B 52-3. 

* £b. 40, I. 

* Sin. B 233-4. 
Sim. Urk. iv. 890, 

lO-II. 

^ Urk, iv. 123, 4 = 
5II, 2 (ir-in); Sin. 
R 84 (kr/y. 

® Adm. 3, 12, 


® Cairo 20003, a 2. 
Sim. 2^. 20043, A 2. 

3, 10, qu. 

$ 212. 


* Sin. B 60, con¬ 
trasted with tb. 59. 


I EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

§454. The perfective idm^f in adverb clauses.—i. Virtual clauses 
of ^ime, circumstance, condition. A very sketchy treatment is here imposed 
because of the difficulty of discriminating between main clauses and virtual adverb 
clauses on the one hand, and on the other hand between the several varieties 
of virtual adverb clauses, from which, moreover, virtual relative clauses (§ 196) 
are barely separable. 

Differences are here discernible in the different verb-classes, and according 
as the virtual adverb clause precedes or follows the main clause. 

To take the ^ae inf., ^ae inf., and anom. verb-classes first, here the perfective 
idmfxs usual when the adverb clause follows the main clause. 

Exx. nn twt nf, 7 nn-t{w)f hif R-pdtyw 

there is none like him when he is seen charging down upon (lit. he charges) the 
Asiatics.' In the anom. class ^ is used to qualify the object oigmi ‘ find 

^ swri-t{w)f, mr-k the water in the 
river is drunk if (or when) thou wiliest.® Similarly with other yae inf. verbs ; * 
the anom. ' come ’ has iw in this type of sentence.® 

Clearly the statement in the main clause is here qualified by subsequent 
reference to a particular case which narrows its scope; such a particular case 
could scarcely be expressed by an imperfective Idmf with its generalizing 
force. 

When, on the other hand, the adverb clause precedes, the imperfective idmf 
is of not uncommon occurrence, probably because the temporal qualification, 
circumstance, or condition is first presented in a ge^ieral way, the main clause 
then following to express the consequence resulting therefrom. Examples with 
bdd-k and prr-tn were quoted in § 444, i, and the force of the imperfective was 
there apparent, since ‘ when ’ and ‘ whenever ’ were seen to be equally possible 
translations. There is, however, no rea.son why the perfective sdmf should not 
have been employed, and in the case of mrr-k ‘ if (or as) thou wishest ’ (§ 444, 2) 
we noted that the perfective sdmf occurs as a possible alternative. 

Ex. mr-tn msd-tn bpt if (or as) ye love life and 

hate death.® 

Note the ^cce inf. verb msd-tn here; ‘ come ’ has j m in a clause of time."' 

To turn now to the 2 ae gem. class, mu ‘see’ appears usually to show the 
gemination; see the first example in this section, and others in § 444, i. Our 
examples are clauses of time following the main clause. But in one instance of 
this kind mrfva found as a variant of ma-f^ 

With wnn ‘be’, ‘exist’, so far as our evidence goes, the perfective &dm-f is 
used, whether the adverb clause precedes or follows the main clause. 
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inn-tw m fk, wn ihw one has recourse to an 
intimate when there is trouble.* Note the English present tense. 

wtft tp U mayst thou make holiday, 
whilst thou art upon earth.* English present. 

wn-i miipnn fn^yw, nn iw n ntr r-i when 
I was in this land of the living, there was no sin toward god (laid) to my charge, 
lit. against me.® English past tense. 

Reviewing the evidence, it would appear that the presence or absence of the 
gemination has but little to do with the fact of use in a virtual adverb clause, but 
depends, partly on the meaning of the particular verb in question, and partly on 
the speaker’s desire, or lack of desire, to emphasize repetition or continuity. 
Whichever form of idm-f is employed, the time is always relative present ; if 
relative past time has to be expressed, use is made of the Idm-nf form, see 
§§212; 414, 2. 

In ‘whether.or whether’ clauses (§ 217) preference is naturally given 

to the perfective idmf one action being here contrasted with another as an 
alternative condition. Our examples comprise 2 aegem. ^ae inf. 

2. Virtual clauses of asseveration. To the perfective forms mry and 
UP hs quoted in § 218 may be added wn-i.^ If the formulae beginning with 

mr-in (§ 454, i) are translated ‘ as ye love ’, ‘ as truly as ye love ’, rather than 
as clauses of condition, we shall also have to include under this head the 
imperfective variant mrr-tn (§ 444, 2). 

3. Virtual clauses of purpose (§ 219). Perfective forms are always used, as 
in the closely related wishes and exhortations of § 450, 4, and as in the Idmf 
form which serves as continuation of the imperative (§ 337). 

Exx. iwpsg-n Sppn smipn n 'Itm 

kbf this Sep has spat upon this forehead of Atum in order that it may be cool.* 

Would that I had my son 

^(yi m fbri, swcbf wi, intf n i is m t) wfb that I might arise with my sceptre, 
that he might purify me, that he might bring me praise from the pure land.® 

Forms used: 2aegem. kbf, see above; mrk-,^ wn-i\'^^ 

^ae inf. sbf;^^ ^ irf^^ exceptionally .<0.-(](] P, '7", irysn-f^ anom. ^ dif'f* 

intf, see above, rarely written ^3““*** 

4. Adverb clauses after prepositions (§§ 154-7; 162-81; 222). To sum up 
what has been said previously, four active forms of the type of the suffix con¬ 
jugation are used after prepositions : the idm-nf form (§ 156) has always relative 
past meaning, as is true also of the Idmtf form (§§ 407-9); the geminating or 
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* /V. 349. Sim. in 
past context, Sin. 
R34> qu. §107, I. 

* Urk. iv. 1163. 


’ i/ri.iv. 123*511, 
4 - 


* .S!(4. S, 28-9, qu. 
§217. 

* Lac. TR. a, 3-6. 


® Urk, iv. 366, II. 


Lac. TR. 37, 10. 

• Lac. TR. 47, 26- 
7 - 

• Z^.59. 

” Urk, iv. 239, 17, 
qn. ( 118, a; 1024, 
12. 

“ Westc, 7, 22. 

“ Lac. TR, 14, 7; 
Urk. iv, 807, 6. 

Urk. iv. 485, I. 

“ Urk, iv. 807, 5. 
w Westc, 8, 3. 
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^ Cairo 20119, ^ 4. 
Sim. ib. 20606, b 3 ; 
Brit. Mus. 805. 

2 Ex. Smt I, 271 
qu. 5 155. 


imperfective Sdmf appears to differ in no way from the perfective Sdm-f as 
regards time-position, but serves to stress some notions of repetition or continuity 
which need to be brought to expression (§ 444, 3), 

The time-position of the perfective (and imperfective) sdm-f after prepositions 
depends largely on the nature of those prepositions; indeed we had best say, 
negatively, that the §dm'f form has no specific implications of time-position at all. 
The illustrative examples quoted in § 155 were mainly from immutable verbs; 
we quote here a few from mutable verbs. 

After w ‘ as ’ or ‘ if ’ the time is relatively present. 

Ex. ^ mr'tn ntrw'tn nlwtyw as (truly as) ye love your 

city gods.^ 

After r ‘ until ‘ so that ’ and n-mrwt ‘ in order that ’ relative future time is 
indicated. 


® Eb. 8, 16. Sim. 
with r 'so that’, 

PS BA, 18, 203, 12; 
Urk. iv. 1089, 

*■ Siut I, 298 
qu. § 389, 2. 

« Eb, 87, 9 ; 

97. 3 >> 

3o8(^r/),qu,§178,4. 

® Louvre C 202. 
Sim, Kuban 14 
Urk, V. 42, 12 (hi'k'). 


Cairo 20027, b 3- 
4. More exx. § 162, 
II. But also w/r in¬ 
troducing dedicatory 
formula as label on 
monuments, exx. Berl. 
.< 4 /. II, 100; Brit. Mus. 
830; Cat. d. Mon. I, 
24, no. 165. 


Meir\\\. ii. 

Urk, iv. 366, 15. 


The clauses with 
ir wn are not excep¬ 
tions, see Add. to p. 
358, n. II. 


Ex. To be masticated and washed down with beer rpr 

ntt nbt m htf nniil all that is in his belly goes forth.® 

After r-st ‘ after ’ * and dr ‘ since ’ the time is perforce relatively past ; so too 
with m-bt, when this has the meaning ‘ after 

Ex. ^ ^ bt praised of the king 

since he came forth from the womb.® 

To turn now to the other aspects which doubtless determined the choice 
between imperfective and perfective sdmf. That the imperfective tdmf implies 
notions of repetition or continuity absent from the perfective idmf seems to be 
illustrated by the use of the former in similes after mi ‘ as when ’ (§ 444, 3); it is 
significant too that the imperfective tdmf is not found after dr ‘ since ’, which 
is apt to recall a single fact of by-gone times (see above). It appears significant, 
moreover, that in the dedicatory formula with m the non-geminating idmf is 
employed, for here the reference is to a single act. 

Ex. A hotp-di-nesu formula.for the steward Djaf..., 

m ir nf sif mryfMrw being what (lit. ‘as’, m of predication) his 
beloved son Meru made for him.'^ 

We have seen (§ 444, 2) that mrrdn varies with m mr-tn 

in the formula ‘ as truly as ye love ....’ This variation is comprehensible if the 
imperfective merely stresses the prolonged and general character of the condition, 
this stress being quite optional and unnecessary to the sense. Similarly, the 
variation of wnnf and wnf after prepositions (e. g. in the phrase n-mrwt wnn ® 
or wn ® rnf mn ‘ in order that his name may be enduring ’) seems attributable to 
a like reason; see further above §§157, 1-3 ; 326, end. 

5. .^-clauses with ir (§ 150). The 2 ae gem. use the imperfective tdmf 
(above, § 444, 4},®* but all other mutable verbs consistently employ the perfective. 
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Exx. r S n mift if thou goest down to the 

sea of Truth.^ 

ir swt di-t{w) it-f pn n-f but if this his father be 

given to him.* 

Forms from the various verb-classes ; )ae inf. gm-k ; ® hs-k ; * 

^ ir-k,^ irregularly also written but also iryf\^ 406 inf. D^P^'=^ 

hms'k ; ’’ anom. ^ dif \ * In-k ; • but also 

§ 465 . The negative construction n &dm»fF —It has been 

seen that the imperfective idmf is hardly ever used after the negation n (§ 445); 
the perfective idmf is, on the contrary, very frequently so used. Typical forms 
from the mutable verbs are: 2ae gem. mriF but also mm ; ** 

jae inf. ‘^\;^gmf\ ^ ^ae inf. mdw ; anom. ‘ give ’ shows r, as 

rdi ; ‘ come ’ has iw, rarely j I, and very rarely iw (see below § 456); 

‘bring’ has inP The abnormal forms hm^'^ hiyk,^^ 

(y,** are possibly restricted to present or future reference, but the material is too 
scanty to allow a safe inference. 

As regards meaning, n idmf performs no function which cannot also be 
illustrated in the affirmative idmf. Nevertheless, it is clear that there has been 
unequal development; whereas affirmative idmf has been almost entirely super¬ 
seded in reference to past events by idm-nf (above § 450, i), the negative n idmf is 
the common and normal negation of idm-nf in past narrative ; see above § 105, i. 

We proceed to illustrate the various uses of n idmf'm detail, i. In reference 
to past events. In this very frequent use n idmf often stands in conspicuous 
parallelism to a series of affirmative idm-nf forms. 

Exx. I nourished iw scn^-n-ipf) Imiotru.^ ^^'(0 

Sit s I did not take away (any) man’s daughter.*® English past tense. 

^ ^di-i Si-i n f)m I did not turn my back to (any) Asiatic.** 

English past tense. 

« »^^'i ‘m-ity srw pn I have never (lit. not) seen the like of 
this goose.*® English present perfect tense. 

m L ^ ^ m-s)-i no one had run after me.** English past 

perfect. 

Similarly, n idm-f s.{Xjtx the particles mk (§§ 234; 414, 1) and hi (§ 238) is the 
negation of idm-n-f after the same particles. 

Exx. f! QT* mk n wd-tw irt mnt iry behold, one has never 

(lit not) commanded to do the like thereof.*^ 

—jw^?PiTi‘=*'t‘,^ i^i hi n ir mif n hm-f rdit ib-sn r hii^ 
lo, would that the army of His Majesty had not given over (lit. made the giving) 
their hearts to plunder.** 


^ Peas, B I, 54. 

> Lac. TR, a, 37. 

» P. Kah, 6, 14; 
Eb, 109, 16. 

‘ pt. 17s. 

» Pt . 415.499. 

• Pt . 415 (L 2). 

•* Arm. 103, 5, of 
past actions. 

Pr, I, 3. 8. 

« Eb, 97, 15. 

* Peas, B I, 353. 

Pt, 346 ; Urk, iv. 
1070, I. 

P. Kah. 6, 37. 

See Gunn, Sttid. 
ch. xi. 

” Meir iii. 33. 

Hamm. 191, 6. 

« Rifeh I, 16. 

Cairo 30537, ^ ^ J 
for 1st pers. sing. 
not Iry'ij see § 456. 

Leb. 5. 

P, Kah. 38, 30; 
Sebekkhu 4. 

*9 Pt. 231. 348. 

99 Lac. TR. 33, 13. 

9 ' Lac. 7i^.85,129. 
Sim. hfyi^ ib. 23, ii. 
22 Pt. 181. 261. 


2® Cairo 20001, b 2- 
4. Sim. tb. b 8, qu. 
§217; Hamm. 113, 
14; Sin, R 30-1; 
Peas. B 1, 50; Urk. 
iv. 118-30; 835, 10; 
1031. 7 -* 4 - 
Sebekkhu 4. 

*9 Meiriil. 23. Sim, 
Cairo 20537, ^ 
Budge, pp. 250-1. 
With adjective-verbs 
sec § 144, I. 

*® Sin. B 226-7. Sim. 
ib. 40-1; 184. 


Westc. 8, 17. 


28 Urk. iv. 658. 
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§ 455 , 


^ Sin. B 43. Sim. 
148; fVesic. 9, 
3 ; Urk. iv. 365, ii. 


^ Leh, 5. Sim. ih. 
76; Sin. B 259; Sh. 

‘S’. 73. 


115-6. Sim, 
Adm. 1,2; 9, 6. 


« Lac. TR, i, 55. 
Sim. Peas. B 2, 103, 
qu. § 144, I; Eb. 47, 
18, qu. § 201; 65, 14. 


® UrkAv, 415. Sim. 
?<^.564,17; 1032,14; 
Peas. B I, 309-10, if 
not for sin-n-tw, B2, 
75 - 

« Sh. S. 153-4. 


ZV. 55, if not for 
in-n'tw. Sim. P. Pet. 
1116 A, 93, if not for 
kn’ndw'f. 


* Exx. Urk. iv. 511, 
8 as contrasted with 
ib, 484, 9; also ib. 
1195. a as contrasted 
with Lyons 88, 6. 


I EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

We have seen (§§320; 414,4) that Egyptian conceived ‘knowing’ as ‘having 
learnt ’; hence niean ‘ he does not know ’ just as well as ‘ he 

did not know 

Ex. ^ r bist tn I do not know who (lit. him 

who) brought me to this country.^ 

For cases where iw is used before n idntf s&g § 468, i. 2. 

2. In reference to present occurrences. The commonest way of negating 
present occurrences is by means of n tdin-n-f, see above §§ 105, 3; 418, i. 
Nevertheless cases occur where n id^'f refers to present events, an employment 
not rare, as we have seen (§ 450, 2), with affirmative tdm-f. 

Exx. n mdw bri hnf-i my soul does not speak with me.^ 

« sbi-t(^) sf, n ir-t{w) n ir m U it 
yesterday is not remembered, the helper is not helped (lit. one does not do to the 
doer) at this moment.^ 

This use is specially common with adjective-verbs (§ 144, i), where we are 
tempted to explain it along the same lines as « ‘ I do not know ’ considered 

above under i. 

Ex. n tnwH, n ^wri I am not dead, I am not poor. 

Possibly the literal rendering is : I have not died, I have not become poor.^ 

3. In reference to future occurrences. In this case the normal negation is 

nn bdmf 105, 2 ; 457), and the very exceptional examples where n refers 

to future events or aspirations are difficult to explain. 

Ex. ^ sk rnf his name shall not perish eternally.® 

One example is found with n sp‘. « sp mrk ‘never shalt thou 

see’.® This has been quoted more fully in § 188, i, and is discussed below 
in § 456. 

4. Rare examples are found where n tdmf is apparently best rendered ‘ he 
cannot hear’, a meaning of which n §dfn-nf is the more usual equivalent. It is 
uncertain whether this meaning was reached along the lines of i above (‘ he has 
not, or never, heard ’) or whether it came about in some other way; it is also 
possible that the instances are miswritings or abbreviations of n td^^'fif. 

^ d'i"i!o hmt the limit of art cannot be attained.'^ 

5. Lastly, it must be pointed out that n idmf may occur in subordinate 
clauses of various kinds, in so far as the negative verb tm is not necessary there. 
Examples of its use in the virtual relative clause are quoted in § 196, 2, and of 
its use after nty in § 201. 

Obs. Towards the end of Dyn. XVIII a confusion between n and nn begins to 
manifest itself, and nn idnifv& sometimes found with the meaning of n Sdnif? 
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THE CONSTRUCTION N SP ^DM-F §456 


§ 466 . The negative construction n sp etc.— 

I. Formerly the phrase n sp idnt-f for ‘ he never heard ’ or ‘ he has never heard ’ 
was explained as consisting of n § 4 ^-/ ‘ he did not hear’ or ‘he has not 
heard’ (§455, i) with insertion of the adverbially used noun sp ‘a time’, ‘once’. 
It has been observed, however,^ that the perfective ^dm-f form employed after 
n sp sometimes shows a difference from that employed in the simple n idm-f 
construction. The best attested case is in the expression ^ 

iwt ht im-ip) ‘ never was there any shortcoming (lit. did anything come) in me ’.* 
In the synonymous expression n iw im, lit. ‘nothing came 

therein sp is absent and iw is usually substituted for iwi —^very rare variants 
are ^i* and *w.® 

A similar phenomenon has been observed in connection with the verb iri 
‘ do ’, ‘ make ’. In the first person singular .^' 5 ' » ir-i* is regular without sp, as 
against n sp iryV ‘ I never made’, when sp is used. 

Now it is interesting to note that both j\\ iwt and iryi are the 

forms found after rdi ‘cause’ (§452, i), i.e. with prospective meaning. This 
suggests that n sp should be rendered literally ‘it did not occur 

that he should hear’, sp being taken as the idmf form of a verb ‘to occur’ 
related to the noun sp ‘ time ’, ‘ occurrence ’. This hypothesis is the more likely 
since no good analogy can be quoted for the enclitic insertion of a noun after n 
which was formerly postulated. 

The same explanation would apply to n sp in its exceedingly rare future 
sense (§ 455, 3), as also to the equally rare nn sp ‘ never will ’ (§ 457). 

The forms found after n sp, nn sp are: 2ae gem. ntrk ; * 

wn-i ; ^ jae inf. -o*-!] iryi,''* passive irdw ; ” anom. ^ di-if) (Old Kingdom); 
iwt ; ]f 2 in-t{pu), passive.^ 

2. After n/r fm ‘ there is (are) not’ (§351, 2) the perfective tdmf is sometimes 
used. The forms in question are : )ae inf. ir-i : frtw, “ anom. ]f 2 

in-t{zv), impersonal.^'' An isolated imperfective form inn-t{y) is uncertain.'* 

§ 467 . The negative construction nn —This con¬ 

struction is exclusively limited to events happening in the future. 

Exx. ^S'S r nhh she will never give birth.*® 

nndi-t{w)-k m inm n rrthou shalt not be placed 

in the skin of a sheep.®' 

Sometimes nn tdmf serves to convey the will of the speaker. 

Exx. n-k sit ktt int-n-i 

m sii I will not mention to thee a little daughter whom I had obtained by prayer.*® 
nn sn 4 f\i^ shall not fear.*® 
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Hetdsm, 6. 


T, Cam, 13. 
Peas, Bi, 60. 
Peas, R 103. 

Eb, I, 17, 

P, Kah. 6,17. 34. 
Kept, 8, 8. 

M, u, K, 2, 3. 
Peas. B I, 57. 


In these two examples it is hardly possible to translate the verbs as simple 
futures (‘ I shall not‘ he will not ; but often it remains doubtful 

whether one should render with ‘ will ’ or with ‘ shall 

Note an example with nn sp, lit. ‘ it shall not occur that. ’ (§ 456). 

ddt-n-s never will I do what she said.’ 

In one solitary instance nn §din-f ocewx^ in the course of a narrative of past 
events and, unless a mere error for n idmf may represent a past future tense, 
w wh-f I was not going to let him escape.* 

The forms from the mutable verbs employed in the construction nn idmf 
are: 2ae gem. mrk^ var. mm-k-,* jae inf. hri-f 

ms-s\^ ^ae inf. p hmsf ; ^ anom. di-i\^ iwt.^ Note that in the 

case of the anom. verbs the forms differ from those of n idmf and resemble 
those found after rdi, di ‘ cause ’ (above § 452, i). Hence it seems not impossible 
that the idmf of nn idmf is really a noun clause, and subject of the negative 
word nn-, the meaning would then be ‘it does not exist that he will hear’. 
Some support for this view may be found in the occurrence of nn wn m{jv)i-k 
as an emphatic future ‘ thou shalt never die ’ (§ 188, 2) ; but an example of idm-f 
after n wnt (§ 188, 2) is probably not future in meaning. 

As pointed out in § 108, ‘there does not exist’, ‘there is (was) 

not ’ is really only an apparent exception to the rule that nn idm-f has future 
meaning, nn wn being here a substitute for *nn iw wn. 

Obs. See §455, Obs. for the late writings with nn idm-fva place of n idm-f. 


§ 468 . The perfective kdm»f\ conclusion. —Despite the lengthy treat¬ 
ment here accorded to the perfective idm-f form, the topic is far from exhausted 
and the results attained are in many respects ambiguous and insecure. Never¬ 
theless, it seems evident from the regularity with which the gemination is avoided 
in some cases and chosen in others that the distinction between the non-geminating 
and the geminating i4m-f was of far greater importance than current theory 
admits; and nothing seems to stand in the way of a derivation of the non¬ 
geminating idmf itom a non-geminating or perfective participle (§411, i). The 
student must be cautioned, however, against attaching an exaggerated value to 
the evidence of our texts; it is unfortunately certain that the Egyptians were 
very careless copyists, and only in original documents written by well-trained 
scribes can we expect to find a consistently trustworthy distinction between 
geminating and non-geminating forms. Of the four ways in which the funerary 
stelae are apt to write ‘as truly as {or if) ye love’ (\^!^, 

§ 444, 2) possibly not all are really correct; but our evidence is too 
scanty to enable us to pick and choose among these variants. In deciding 
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whether a text should be emended or not we must steer a middle course. When 
we find di-k wnn-i ‘thou causest that I be’^ in a MS. of the Book of 

the Dead judged on other grounds to be incorrect we may replace it by 
di-k wn-i with some assurance. Similarly we may suspect Sjg wd-n 

hm-f prr’id) quoted in § 442, i, but there emendation would be quite illegitimate 
in view of the O. K. evidence cited p. 355, nn. 6a. 6b. 

§ 459 . Appendix: the forms from it, iw * come*.® —Alone among 

the mutable verbs, the verb meaning ‘ come ’ fails to distinguish clearly-marked 
geminating and non-geminating idm-f iorms. The -i stem writes j] 
j I] I) iy,^ and as these forms are found after -j>- «,® they are probably perfective 
(§455), at least in that case. Examples from the -w stem are, however, far more 
frequent, and show two distinct forms, {a) iw, rarely written and 
(S) iwi. That iw is sometimes imperfective seems certain, since it occurs 
in parallelism with many geminating idntf forms in a passage prescribing future 
custom (§ 440, 3). 

Ex. iw nf^nw nb m pr-nsw there shall come to him 

(the Vizier) all disputes from the palace.® 

So too iw is found in similes after mi (§ 444, 3). 

Ex. £ 1 )wi iw Siw, drf hkr as when satiety comes 
and ends hunger.* 

Lastly, the imperfective relative form provides an analogy, often being 
written merely ■a'^; see above § 387, i. 

On the other hand, n iw ‘not came . . . .’ (§455) provides strong 

evidence that a\ iw may occasionally be perfective. In a number of uses 
and — vary with one another, sometimes exciting the suspicion that one of the 
two is a mistake for the other; so, for example, after h (§ 450, 5, d^, as a clause 
of circumstance in the phrase Smf iwf ‘he comes and goes’^® (§ 213), after 
various prepositions^^ (§ 454, 4), and after ir ‘if (§ 454, 5). But the consistency 
with which iwtf occurs after di ‘cause’ (§452, i), and occurs in 

the colophon iwf pw (§ 189, i) shows that a real difference existed between the 
two, although their domains overlap in certain places. 

Here only one more problem will be considered, namely the narrative use 
of 

Exx. iwt n^t n {R)tnw there came a strong man of 

Retjnu.“ 

iwtfr J}}st tn he came to this desert.'® 

There is a possibility that iwt here may be the idmf form in accordance 
with §450, I, but it is perhaps more probably the infinitive (§306, 2); a third 
possibility is the idmtf form (§ 406). 


' Budge, p. 4, 15. 


* See Sethe, Ver- 
bum, ii. §§315-9. 

* Cairo 20506, b 6. 

* Lac. TR , 6, i. 

® Sin. R 15, qo. p. 
55 , n. 3; P. Kah. 33, 
la. 

® Pt. 181. 261. 

’ Louvre C 14, 9; 
Cairo 20543, a 13, see 
P* 377» n. 5 . 


* Urk. iv. 1114, 6. 


® Peas. B I, 242. 
Sim. Leb, 137. 


So Eb. 40, I, qu. 

§ 213; 107, 3; 109, 
4; iwt^s, ib. 106, 5. 

** R * until’: iwf, 
Louvre C 14, 9 ; 

Hearst 9, 12 ; iwi’f 
PSBA. 18, 302 , 9; 
Sin. B 310; iVesU. 
II, 16. Af-ht ‘after’: 
fw/, Westc, II, 26; 
Urk. iv. 2 30 , 3; iwt-f, 
Hamm. 114, 15. With 
iwUf the possibility 
that this is the idmUf 
form (§ 407) has al¬ 
ways to be considered. 


“ Sin. B109. Sim. 
Louvre C 12, 3. 

Hamm. 17, 15. 
Sim. Sinai 90, 5. 
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VOCAB 

|| ip calculate, reckon; caus. sip 
pass in review, examine. 

mkhi be neglectful, 
damage, destroy. 
sti pierce, transfix (with look). 


appoint, command. 
gmh look at. 

complete, perfect. 
jJ’jCI ihi violate, transgress. 

'^(j^ var. ^ it-ntr father of the god, 

god’s father, name of a class of 
elder priests. 

w^rt leg. 


var. 


want. 


ULARY 

^ coming forth ; prw ti 
r utterance. 

I staff. 

A^^WA-<»- -CV 

ndsw poverty. 

bii the white crown of Upper 
Egypt. 

teaching, in¬ 


wgg misery. 


struction. 

^ I spit province, nome {vofi6<s was the 
name given by the Greeks to 
the provinces of Egypt). 

’j^j stsw supports. 

I ^mi nature, form. 

S 3 ^ the crocodile-god Sobk 
(Gk. SoCj^os). 

® * I dr-r originally, formerly. 


EXERCISE XXXI 

{a) Reading lesson : hymn to the white crown of Upper Egypt :' 

dw! hdt. 

ind (§ 272) hr-t, irt twy nt Hr^ 
hdt fit, 

hfft (§ 384) psdt m nfrw-s, 
wbn-s m ilit iibtt. 
dwi tn imyw stsw Sw^ 
haw (§357) m i^t imntt. 


ra Ij. ^ n 


^ Erm. Hymn. 1,1—2,1. * For the identification of the crown with the eye of Homs see Unt v. 128. 

® Shu was the god of the ^ void * or atmosphere, and the ‘ supports of Shu * are the supports with which that god 
kept heaven apart from earth. By ^ those who are within the supports of Shu ’ the constellations are meant. 
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Exerc. XXXI 






V 7<g^ ' 


s^f tn imyw dwit. 

di‘t it Sdk idty Hr hry-ib $dt tnvy im-t, 
sJ}in-f im-sn. 

di-t iwt n-f ntrw m ksw (§ 77, i) 

Sbk Sdty, Hr hry-ib $dt. 
twt (§ 64, Obs.) nbt Ijtw. 


^ The original has / before the papyrus-roll; the parallelism suggests this emendation. But one might render 
without emending * thou being caused to shine for those, etc.’, s^t being understood as § 3*4* 

* These two oblique strokes (§ 24) here represent two shrines surmounted by bucrania, see I^ec. 38, 186. 

* Doubtless named here as god of the capital or royal residence at the close of the Twelfth Dynasty; to that period 
this hymn must belong. Crocodilopolis, the Greek Arsinoe, is the modem Medinet el-Fayydm. 

* MS. inserts another w wrongly before n-f; n is lost in the original and here restored. 


‘ Praise to the White Crown. Hail to thee, thou (lit. that) eye of Horus, 
the great white one, at whose beauty the Ennead rejoice, when she rises in the 
eastern horizon. Those who are within the supports of Shu praise thee, (they) 
who go down in the western horizon. Those who are within the netherworld 
cause thee to shine forth. Grant thou that Sobk the Crocodilopolite, the Horus 
who is in the midst of Crocodilopolis, may seize the two lands through thee, 
that he may have control over them. Grant thou that the gods may come to 
him doing (lit. in) obeisance, (even) Sobk the Crocodilopolite, the Horus who is 
in the midst of Crocodilopolis. Thou art the mistress of glorious appearances.’ 


(( 5 ) Translate'. 
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' Wdi ) see § 56. 


{c) Write in hieroglyphs : 

(i) I will not let thee kiss this child. (2) Would that I might see thy face, 
then should I know what is in thy heart. (3) Let ten (loaves of) bread and two 
jugs of beer be given to this thy servant. (4) Never have I seen the like since 
I was born. (5) I did not let my nome hunger, I gave it corn of Upper Egypt 
and emmer, I did not let want occur therein until great Niles came. (6) Give 
to him a pleasant breeze, that he may be among all those who are praised in the 
land of the living. (7) His Majesty caused the scribe to bring it to him at once. 


LESSON XXXII 

COMPOUND NARRATIVE VERB-FORMS 

§ 460 . In the Old Kingdom are seen the beginnings of a process that ended 
in the complete disappearance of the suffix conjugation, save for some fossilized 
relics of the Idmf form (§ 438), and in its replacement by a set of tenses based 
upon the pseudo-verbal construction (Lesson XXIII). This final result was 
attained only in Coptic, where the tenses resemble those of French or English 
in the precision with which they mark distinctions of time. The first step in the 
process appears to have been the employment of iw to introduce the pseudo¬ 
verbal construction and to produce compound verb-forms, like iw sdm-n-f (§ 68), 
involving the suffix conjugation. Compounds with various parts of wnn rapidly 
followed as a consequence of this development. In Dyn. XI or earlier fhe 
‘ stand up ’, ‘ arise ’ comes into favour as an auxiliary verb. Various less important 
auxiliaries of which examples occur in Middle Kingdom texts are passed over in 
this preliminary survey. In the Hyksos period or thereabouts the pronominal 
compound twi began to be used in the vernacular as the subject of adverbial 
(§ 124) or pseudo-verbal predicates (§ 330), and evidence of its popularity emerges 
already here and there in the inscriptions of Dyn. XVIII. During the New 
Kingdom a few more compound verb-forms are invented, but the process becomes 
mainly one of elimination and specialization; compound verb-forms containing 
the idmf or Idm-nf forms give place to those containing the old perfective or 
preposition + infinitive, and each of the survivors obtains its own exclusive range 
of temporal meaning. 
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When it is recalled that Middle Egyptian possesses no less than seven 
forms belonging to the narrative suffix conjugation (§ 410) and that statements 
could be made, not only by means of these, but also by means of various nominal 
or nominally used parts of the verb, the wealth of narrative constructions used in 
main clauses and produced by the development of new compound verb-forms 
must appear quite extraordinary. Past narration, to take but one example, 
could be managed in a great variety of different ways, of which the following 
incomplete enumeration exhibits the main types, though it is not maintained that 
in the case of the particular verb here chosen every type could be substantiated 
by documentary evidence. 

‘ His Majesty went forth ’ 

§450. I- 

I§ 450.1- 

SiLlw§4i4, I. 

§429,1- 

§431. 3 - 

SwTSI§322. 

§ 322. 

§ 306,2. 

1§ 306, 2 and § 406. 

These different modes of expression, to which could be added others involving 
such particles as isi, ti, grt, vary greatly in frequency of occurrence. Each must 
have possessed its own peculiar rhetorical flavour, its greater or less degree of 
vivacity, formality, or impressiveness. Some of these shades of meaning may 
still be indicated by the grammarian, others can only be felt or not even that. 

From the constructive point of view there was much overlapping; to narrate the 

same fact one writer might choose the form prt pw ir-n-f, another prt in hmf 

a third iw pr-n-f and a fourth (h(-n pr-n-f, and our texts reveal the fact that 

different writers had different preferences.^ It will be noticed that we view p>r 1 E.g., sh.s. uses 

hm-f and hm-f pr-f roughly equivalent forms; the reason is that in this and other 

cases of anticipatory emphasis (§ 148, i) often no stress on the subject can be 

detected, and the motive seems to have been mere desire for variety or liveliness. 

It is doubtful whether in all the pseudo-verbal compounds above exemplified 
verbs of motion like prt could employ both the old perfective and hr (or m) -H 
infinitive. If so, the list would have to be augmented accordingly. 
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§ 392. 

§ 373, I. 

§464- 
§ 323- 
§470* 

^J>!wTS^§47i. 2 . 
§ 478- 

§ 479- 
§482,2. 
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Amid the plethora of verb-forms which Egyptian has thus evolved only 
a very few seem to have been deliberately created with the intention of marking 
distinctions of time. Such an intention is, no doubt, apparent in iw'f r sdm ‘ he 
will hear*, and probably the speaker who first prefixed mk to wished to 

convey the nuance that belongs to the English present perfect. But it appears 
likely that most of the verb-forms which were developed from time to time aimed 
at variations of meaning of quite a different kind, and that if in due course they 
became specialized to past events rather than present, or to future events rather than 
past, this came about owing to their greater usefulness in the one direction than in 
the other. We have tried to demonstrate this process in the case of the participles 
(§ 365), and we have found that the sdm-nf iorm had originally no time-restriction 
at all, but expressed the fortuitous character of an occurrence (§411, 2). The like 
probably holds good of most of the compound verb-forms to be studied below. 

A number of narrative compound verb-forms like iw'f hr sdm (§ 323) have 
been dealt with already, and the present Lesson must be read in conjunction with 
Lesson XXIII, where the simpler ramifications of the pseudo-verbal construction 
were discussed. 

THE AUXILIARY (]^ 'IW 


^ Wb. i. 42; Ric. 

35.63- 


2 Cf. Pyr, 270 a 
with 267 ; 2075 

with 376 d-; also pas- 
sajres like 1180 a and 
the van. 1480 


^ Onom. 2, p. 237*. 


^ See p. 209, n. 7. 


§ 461 . The origin of (]^ iw is uncertain; some' connect it with Hebrew 
n]n or ‘ fall out ’, ‘ be \ but a more likely view is that it is merely the Egyptian 

verb iw ‘ come * specialized for use as the copula.^ Be this as it may, iw as 

copula exists only in the ^nrf form, and its use is almost entirely restricted to 
the sentence with adverbial predicate (§ 117). Under the heading of the pseudo¬ 
verbal construction we have already dealt with hr sdm and 

sdmw (§ 323); also with iw'f m sdm (§ 331) and 

iw'f r sdm (§ 332). In all these cases iw'f is followed by the 
equivalent of an adverbial predicate. In the compound verb-forms 
iw ^m'f^ idm'Tt'f and the passive iw sdm'f^ which will 

now be discussed in turn, the function of iw is more difficult to determine. 
A possible view would be that it has become a particle, somewhat like 
(§ 239). But more probably iw, as thus employed, should be regarded as an 
impersonal statement ‘it is’, i. e. ‘the situation is’, the following sdm'U'f 

or passive Mm'f form being a virtual adverb clause (§215) serving as predicate 
of iw. Compare sentences like iw mi shr ntr quoted in § 123. 

Obs. I. It is hardly possible to regard sdm^fm iw sdntf2LS a virtual noun clause 
acting as subject of iw, for this would yield the meaning ‘that he hears is i.e. exists 
or comes about; we have no warrant for a use of iw with existential meaning, 

Obs. 2. There are grounds for thinking^ that, when iw was followed by a singular 
suffix-pronoun, the w was merely graphic, e. g. was pronounced df\ cf. the 

occasional use of (j^ to represent the prothetic i of § 272.^ 
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7 W ipMF AND 'IW-F ^DMF 

§ 462 . The form iw &dm»f. —This fairly common compound 

verb-form is imperfective ^ in meaning, i. e. has implications of repetition or 
continuity. This character it owes rather to the combination with iw than to 
the idm-f form itself, since it is the perfective which is here found (see 

p. 370, Obs,). Forms from the mutable verbs are: pae inf. 
ir-sn ; * anom. di-tw ; * in-tw ; * so too the 2ae gem. ^ wn if, as seems 
probable, iw wn ‘there is’ (§ 107, 2) belongs here. The geminating jae inf. 
gfnm-iws^ is an isolated exception. 

Passive examples are a good deal commoner than active ones, for a reason 
that will be mentioned in the next section. 

The form iw idmf is particularly frequent in generalizations, where it refers 
to vaguely present or future time. 

Exx. Eloquence is more hidden than the emerald, J oV.'t', 

iw gm-t{w)-s m-f hmwt hr bnwt (but) it is found with handmaidens at (their) 
mill-stones. 

He who knows this spell goes forth from Field-of-Reeds, 

di-tw n-f ins dsy pr-sn hr f}}wt nt ntr n and there 
are given to him i«5-bread, beer-jugs and pr-sn cakes from the altar of the 
great god.® 

Or else a prevalent state of affairs is described. 

Ex. hfdi-tw men plunder.® 

Or a person may be characterized. 

Ex. (]?— i"^ i 7 >'k thy heart is covetous.^® 

The same uses are found also in past narrative. 

Exx. tp-rd I acted {or used to act) as 

a leader who gave instructions.^^ Past habit. 

iiv grg-tiw) n-i men used to snare for me.^® Past custom. 

^ iw hms-tw hr dmi n Hwt-w^rt they were besieging 

the town of Avaris.^® Prolonged action in the past. 

In § 468 examples will be given where iw appears to be prefixed to the 
idm-f form for quite special reasons, and where, accordingly, the compound verb- 
form iw idm-f is not in question. 

§ 463 . The form iwf &dtn*i. —In this common verb-form the 

subject, whether nominal or pronominal, is placed after ize/ in anticipatory emphasis 
(§ 148, i). The effect of this proceeding seems to be very slight, and the meaning 
and uses of iw-f idm-f are practically identical with those of iw idm-f (§ 462).®® 
H ere too the perfective idm-f is employed, except in 2ae gem. and caus. 2ae gem., 
exx. 2 ae gem. 5 ” i P^'f ’ ” ^ ir-h,^'‘ 

also exceptionally written caus. 2ae gem. sirr-f ; ®® anom. ^ di-f 
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' In Pt. 349 (qn. p. 
352, n. 21) Iw indw 
of Pr. corresponds to 
intftw in L 2. 

* AZ, 47, PL I (p. 

88), 3. 

* Eb, 98, 17. 

* Budge, p. 209, 
12. 

® Pt. 349 - 
® Pt. 59 (L 2) ; Pr. 
has^./(w)-j, qu. ist 
ex. below. 


Pt. 59. Sim. pass., 
ib. 274, qu. Exerc. 
XXVII,(a); 288; 349; 
Peas. B I, 291. 308; 
£b. 47, 19, 21; act., 
ib. 98, 17 ; Arm. 103, 
10. 

® Budge, p. 209, 
12. Sim. pass., ib. p. 
213, II. 13. 15; 300, 
8; act., ib. p. 211, 12. 

• Leb. 112. 


Peas. B I, 292. 
Sim. act., Sh.S. 73-4,; 
pass., Peas. B i, 236. 


Urk.vi, Sim. 
act., ib. 489, 2; AZ. 

47, PL I (p. 88), 3. 

Sin. B 89-90. Sim. 
pass., Munich 3, 18; 
act.. Sin. B95. 
w Urk. iv. 3. 


Compare Pt. 308 
{Pr.) with ib. (L 2). 

“ £b. 108, 20. 
w £b. 104, I. 

Leb. 82. Cf., how¬ 
ever, JVu 137 A, 35 
(prr./), qu. p.. 391, 
top, after wnn-^r. 

Peas.'B2y 15. Sim. 
Pt. 314; £b. 2. 5. 

Peas. B I, 261. 

*® Peas. B I, 251. 
Sin. B 100. 151; 
Sh.S. 19; Pt. 140. 
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§ 463 


^ *S’. 17-8. Sim. 

Feas. B I, a 16. 230; 
Leb. 31 . 80; Fr. i, 5 ; 
Ft. 103. 206; Cairo 
20538, i\.c II. 

* Eb. 47, 10. Sim. 
ib. 104, I; 109, I; 
F, Kah. 7, 52 ; Sin. 
B 151; Ft. 305-8; 
Leb. 6 ^\ Urk.iy,20^i. 


® Sin. B 99-101. 
Sim. Siut I, 267, qu. 
§ 184, T. 


* Sin. R 35. Sim. 
Herdsm. 24. 

® Qu. § 196, I. 

* Eb. 51, 20. 


B3,qu. §333; 
Eb. 35, 4. 


8 Budge, p. 300, 
7-9. Sim. ib, 161, 
10-12; 209, 11-12; 
Feas. Bi, 290-1. 


* Urk. iv. 344. 


10 Eb. 51, 18. 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


The meaning is thus imperfective; the form occurs frequently in generaliza¬ 
tions, characterizations, and statements of habit or custom, with reference to vaguely 
present or future time. 

Exx. iw r n s nhmfsw a man’s mouth saves him.^ 

As to him for whom this remedy is made .... ^'^'f ndmf hr 

rwy he gets well immediately.® Here with suffix-pronoun as subject. 

Similarly in past contexts. 

n {R)tnw dif iryi rnpwt m tsw n this prince of (Re)tjnu caused me to 
spend many years as commander of his army.® 

We have seen (§§ 117, 2; 323) that virtual subordinate clauses frequently 
begin with iw -t- suffix; so too iw -p suffix -h sdmf may be virtually subordinate. 

Exx. sdm n i l^rwf iwf mdwf I heard his voice as 

he was speaking.^ Virtual clause of time. 

If thou seest a man (with) swellings on his neck,® 
iwf mjif cty n nhbtf and he is suffering in the two members of his neck.® 
Virtual relative clause. 

Parallel texts in each of these examples have the construction iwf hr sdm 
(§ 323),'' which differs in that it lays no stress on the continuous character of the 
action. 


Passive examples of iwf sdmf are rare, the iw tdmf form being regularly 
substituted for it. 

Ex. As to every spirit for whom this is done.he eats and drinks 

*5-- iw'f wnni'f swrif) in the presence of Osiris every 

Sti-twf hnf nsyw bityw rr nb and 

he is made to enter with the kings of U pper and Lower Egypt every day.® 

One example of iw-tw tdm-tw can, however, be quoted. 

—f iw-tw sdm-tw-f m rn r\X. (this prophecy) used to be 
heard from mouth to mouth.® 


Note that, as in the hr-f tdm-f construction (§ 239), only the indefinite 
pronoun tw is here placed after the initial formative, not the complex consisting 
of -h suffix. One example is forthcoming where tw is omitted after hv and 
its place taken by the nominal subject of the passive. 

° grt prt-s di-tw-s hr t n whdy moreover, 

its seed is placed on the bread of the sufferer.^® 

Obs. For an instance where the suffix subject is omitted after the idmf form, 
see below § 486. For « idm-nf&s negative counterpart of iwfldm-f, see p. 33a, n. 5. 
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COMPOUND VERB-FORMS INTRODUCED BY 'IW §464 


§ 464 . The form iw &dm»n»f. —This very common narrative 

tense, which is used where English employs either the present perfect or the past 
tense, has been amply illustrated in § 68. Sometimes it is given a more impressive 
turn by the addition of the particle grt. 

S'*'^ lirp-n nf hm-i mnw riy wrt My 
Majesty dedicated to him very many monuments.^ 

Only very rarely is iw separated from its tdm-nf form by a clause of time; 
see the first example in § 507, 6. 

§ 465 . The passive &dm»f. —In the Old Kingdom iw-\- 

passive tdmf'is the regular passive of iw sdm-nf vihen a nominal subject follows. 
Middle Egyptian examples have been given in § 422, i. 

Examples with suffix subject do not seem to occur. Here we need add 
only an impersonal instance: 

iw ir mi ddf\t was done as he said.® 


^ 6 V/&.ivu 73 . Sim. 
ib, 171, II. 16; 172, 
i; 768, 4; 769, 7; 
Hamm, 114,13; Cairo 
20512, <5 2 ; Leyd. V3, 
4 * 


Herdsm. 23. 


§ 466 . The auxiliary iw followed by an impersonal verb of 
motion. —Examples are very rare. 

h'l' wpwt nt itf hit-sp 2 the census-list of 

his father was returned in year 2.® 

There is no means of deciding whether iw fk should be regarded as 
a shortening of iw rk-n-tw (§464), lit. ‘(one) entered with the census-list’, or of 
iw ckiv (§ 465), lit. ‘ it was entered with the census-list 


S P. Kah, 9, 8 re- 
Stored, Sim. Sin, B 
248,qu. §483,2 
nak Disp, 1, 13 (t7^ 
bnt). 


§ 467 . The auxiliary 1]^ iw followed by a word of adjectival 
meaning. 

Exx. ^ there is a lack (lit. it is lacking) of 

a confidential friend.^ 

ksn r-i hr kd it is altogether too irksome for me, lit. 

irksome more than me.® 

stp n-k, iw web ^r nsw take thou, it is pure before 
the king.® Words spoken while offering. 

The construction here is unlikely to be iw tdmf (§ 462), which is imperfective, 
since the second and third of our instances refer to particular occasions. In one 
example iw nfrw ‘ it is good ’ ®* the ending -w points to the construction 

m4-old perfective (§ 323); this is indirectly confirmed by another example where 
iw is replaced by wnn with future meaning (§ 326): 

nfrw hr ibf wrt it will be very good in his heart.®*" 
So too with expressed subject «y wr r-i ‘ this is too much for me '? 

On the other hand, it is difficult to separate cases where a dative follows from 
the construction of § 141, so that here perhaps a true adjective was used. 


^ Leb, 123-4. 


» P. Kah. 3, 33. 
Sim. Leb. 6; Urk. 
iv. 1211, 15. 

• Lac. TR. 88, 
46-50. 


Coffins^ G 1T321. 


Ft, 132 (L 2). 
7 Leb, 5. 
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§467 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


* Urk, V. 4. Sim. 
Hearst 6, 2. 


’ Pt, 171-2. 


* iv, 752. 


» Urk. iv. 366. 


* iv. 38. Sim. 
f^. 847,3 (/w «« ir^n). 


® iv. 651. 


• In Urk. iv. 4S9, 2 
has both functions. 


51, 16. Sim. 
Turin 1447, 5 and 
possibly Pr. 2, i. 


® Eleph. 25. Sim. 
29, 165, 13. 


• iv. 751. Sim. 
with j/ * lo ’ after iw^ 
L. D. \i. 112,^; 113,^. 


Ex. f iw iff. n irr si tp ti it goes favourably with him who 

does it on earth.* 

In a unique and interesting example the phrase iw wn affirming existence 
(§ 107) precedes a sentence with adjectival predicate; 

^ 

htp kt r'S there is many a father in trouble, and (many) a mother who has borne, 
and another is happier than she.* 

Obs. For in iw in questions see below §§491, 3; 492. 

§ 468 . Appendix. Exceptional cases of iw. — i. We must note 

the use of iw in statements introduced by oaths. The point of departure was 
probably the normal use of iw in instances like 

^ .. ir'n-i nn as 

Ref lives for me and loves me (§218)., I have done this.® 

Perhaps it is by an extension of such uses that ku comes to be employed 
after oaths to introduce constructions of various other types. 

^ Exx. I swear.... 

iw ir pi tffnwy . iw n{^y)~st inr wt nt nut rwdt as for the two obelisks. 

they consist of one block of hard red granite.* 

As the Prince endures, ^ 

I did not swerve from the king on the battlefield.* 

As Re< [lives for] me and loves me. 'U’d* 

hm'i firmtnpn My Majesty will proceed upon this road.® 

In the last of these sentences the construction is not the iw idmf form of 
§ 462,* since that construction does not serve to express single acts as here. 

2. Sometimes iw is employed to bring out a strong contrast. This use has 
been illustrated in the case of the sentence with adverbial predicate (§117, 1), in 
the pseudo-verbal construction (§ 323, end) and before nn wn ‘there was not’ 
(§ 394)- It is found also with the ^m-f ioxm. 

Exx. A herb .... hr ht-s mi 

kidt, iw ir'S hrt mi sin which grows on its belly like the hdt, while it flowers (lit. 
makes flower) like the lotus.* 

His Majesty caused the garments for the procession.to be made large 

garments, wn-sn m kbsw ndsw whereas they had 

(before) been small garments.* It is uncertain whether wn-sn here is idmf or 
iim-n-f', see § 413. 

I have not boasted .... saying ifn-i ffn, iw nir sw 

hm-i I have done a matter, whereas My Majesty had not done it.* 

Like the last example under i above, the first two quoted here are not to be 
classified under the heading of the iw f^w^form. 
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EXCEPTIONAL USES OF 'IW 


3. As a rule Iw cannot precede the independent pronouns. There are, 
however, a few exceptions in statements showing some detachment or emphasis. 

Exx. ip iftdhw rwdt moreover, it was 

I who acted as head of the hewers of sandstone.* 

^ Hthr mfk{i)t, indeed, I was the 

favourite of Hathor of the turquoise.* 

4. The rule that tw must not be employed after ^ nn ‘ not ’ and ^ nty 
‘ who ’ (§ 107, 2) breaks down in Late Egyptian. A few examples are found 
within the period covered by this book. 

Exx. nn iwi r wih-t behold, I will not leave thee 

(f.).® Dyn. XVIII, in colloquial conversation. 

Every steward, scribe or priest ^—^ntyiwfr rdit piwt-i 

n hry-hb{t) who shall give my offerings to the lector-priest.* Reign of Amenophis III. 

5. In course of time, as noted §117, Obs., iw developed from a colourless 
verb indicating independence into a mere particle expressing dependence. The use 
above under 2 illustrates a stage along this road. Another M. E. example marks 
a further advance in the same direction. 

Ex. ^ ^ ^ 1P i P h^-ntt nfr ib n b)k int iw idm-n-f r. 

w.s.nb (c.w.s.) because the heart of this servant is happy when he has heard that (my) 
master is living, prospering and in health.** Other exx. of this formula omit iw.*'‘ 

6. In conclusion, we must mention the very rare writing of iw simply as i). 

Ex. hm-f in-t{p}) n-{p) iwi m wiit His Majesty 

caused a bull to be brought to me as raw meat.® 

Obs. For iw before an adjectival predicate followed by pronominal subject see 
above § 14a and the second example above under i dw ny-st). 


1 Munich 4, 7. 

* Sinai 181, ii. 


® Paheri 7. 

* Tarkhan i, 79,47. 


«/>.ira/t.36,54-5. 
P. Kah. 28,31; 
29, 12. 


• AZ. 45, PI. 8, A. 


THE AUXILIARY WNN 

§ 469 . In many parts of this book we have insisted that the verb 
‘ exist ’, so far as it is employed as a purely grammatical element, supplies the 
missing parts of iw ‘ is ‘ are ’; see §§ 118 , 2 ; 142 ; 150; 15 7, i , etc. In dealing 
with the pseudo-verbal construction it was shown that the forms 
wnn‘f hr &dnt and wnn-f §dntw find a rational explanation if 

regarded as expressing the future of 

iw-f §dmw respectively, and cases were quoted where, upon similar lines, com¬ 
pound verb-forms were formed with the old perfective (§ 326), infinitive (§ 326), 
and participles (§ 396, 2) of wnn ; a particularly curious compound is 
wnn-f r idm ‘he will be going to hear’, expressing the future of 
iw-f r sdm, itself of future meaning (§ 332). In the next sections we deal with 
cases which for various reasons could not be dealt with at an earlier stage. 
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§ 470 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


* In O.K., Urk. i. 

'27.7; 139.9- 


Peas. B I, 24. 
Sim. id, 42; Urk. iv. 
4.13-15:5. 7:65919- 
^ Urk, iv. 8. Sim. 
ib. 659, 14; Fr. 2, 
5-6, qu. § 300; Westc. 

10, 3. 

* Urk, iv. 5. Sim. 
ib. 7, 12; Peas. B i, 
84; Hamm. 19, ii. 

® Westc. 6, I. Sim. 
ib. 8, 21 ; Peas. B 2, 
117. With suffix subj., 
T. Cam. 7 ; Urk. iv. 
685, 12. 


® Urk. iv. 897. 


P. Kah. 7, 40. 


* A^u 72, 14. 


3 Urk. iv. 3. Sim. 
ib. 3, 8. 


Urk. iv. 1073. 
Sim. ib, 1075, 4; Eb» 
2, 4-5- 


Pr. 2, 7. 


12 Peas. Bt. 35. 


§ 470. ^ wa-imf in the pseudo-verbal construction.— The 

idm-inf form was seen in § 429, i to be common in past narrative ; ^ 
wn-inf hr §dm ^ and wn-inf idmw emerge at an early date as explicit 

past narrative forms of iwf hr idm and Iwf §dmw respectively. 

Exx. 4 ty pn hr rmyt nw wrt 

then this peasant proceeded to weep very greatly.* 

'^'H'in ‘1 hr knt nt-bsh-f then I showed bravery before 
him.* Lit. then I was on being brave. 

wn-in-tw hr iw(-i m nbw hr sn-niv-sy one (i. e. 
Pharaoh) proceeded to reward me with gold yet again.^ 

wn-in ib n hm-f kb thereupon the heart of His Majesty 

was refreshed.® 

With the 1st pers. sing, of the old perfective the presence of the suffix after 
wn‘in is not absolutely essential. 

Ex. wn-in pth-kwi hr Js m-bih-c hm-f then 

I lay prostrate upon the ground before His Majesty.® 

Obs. Compare with the above the use of wn-in before adj. pred. (§ 14a); wn-in-f 
before a clause of circumstance, see § 315, end ; mk sdm for hr idm, see § 334, Obs. 

§ 471. wn'hr-f and wnn-hr-f in the pseudo-verbal 

construction.— For the distinction between the two forms see § 430. 

1. In reference to fiture time. In injunctions and statements of result. 

Exx. WTi-br-t{w) hr ntt-f m mw kb it (the bull) 

shall be sprinkled (lit. one shall sprinkle it) with cold water.Single action. 

wnn-br-f wid mi wnn-f tp ti he shall be flourishing as 
he was upon earth.® Continued state. 

2. In past narrative (Dyn. XVI 11 ); rare. 

Exx. wn-b’T-i hr Sms ity {(‘.w.s.) hr rdwy-i 

I accompanied the sovereign ( 1 . p. h.) on my feet.® 

^ ^ ^ wn-J}y hswt-i mn-ti m-hr-ib kiw Idw (read 

hwfw) my praises were established in the midst of (both) tall and short.^® 

§ 472 . ^ wn*in &dm*f ,—In agreement with the now familiar 
principle, this rare form provides a past tense of iw Sdm-f (§ 462). Hence we are 
not surprised to find a passage where it describes a past habit : 

The children of the vizier read his advice and found it good, ^ *1 1 “;^ 
PiT'i^.^P^PITifc wn-in fhc-sn hms-sn hft, so they proceeded to live (lit. stand up 
and sit down) accordingly.^^ 

In another passage it refers to a condition resulting from a certain action. 

^ J_^ J ^ wn-in hnn sdb-fhr mw thereupon its fringe came to be 

re.sting on the water.^* For the unexpected gemination cf. gmm-tw-s, p. 385, n. 6. 
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COMPOUND VERB-FORMS EMPLOYING WNN §473 


§ 473 . wn-iti'f &dnj’f and wnti'hr-f ^dm-f .— 

Two rare developments of iw'f idm-f (§ 463). 

Exx. wn-in hm-f hibf n-i hr mt-f thereupon 

His Majesty kept sending to me with presents.^ Past custom. 

irrw n-f nn chf prr-f he for whom 
this is done shall come in and go forthd® Future habit. 

§ 474 . Other forms from wnn before &dm-f ,— i. Strange cases are 

irgrt wnn rhr pi hsb ii r/ if the eleven 

workmen are waiting here.® 

^^ bP^ ip if shall be enduring 
the period of existence upon earth.®* 

In both exx. ir wnn stands for *ir iw (§ 150). In the second ex. ddy looks 
more like an old perfective than a f^iW^^form. But if so (cf. § 323 for the basic 
construction), the nominal subject will have been postponed as is regularly done 
after the negative verbs tm and imi (§ 343). 

2. Closely analogous to wn-in-f idmf (§ 473) is another form narrating a 
past continuous action. 

Ex. wn-i wH-i hmwt hris I kept on addressing the 

workmen concerning it.® For wn-l possibly wn-wi (§413) should be understood. 

3. The construction iw bdmp 462) with the meaning of a relative clause: 

iwn*i is pw wnt ivi what I used to do was my 
(real) nature.^ is perf. participle and past habit is expressed. 

Obs. The above example seems unique in Middle Egyptian, but analogous con¬ 
structions are found far earlier; thus wnt-k ir-k ‘ that which thou wast wont to do ’ ^ 
must be regarded as relative form of iw-k ir-k (§ 463) and wnw ir-sn ‘ who are wont 
to do ’ ® as plural participle of iw ir sn (§ 46a). 

§ 475 . Wnn as auxiliary before fhe &dm»n»f form. —Here we can 
only quote wn ph-n-f^ the perfect, participle from iw ph-nf] gee § 396, 3. 


1 Sin. B 174-5. 
Sim. Brit. Mus. 574, 
3 - 4 - 


Nu 137A, 35. 


2 P. Kah. 31, 2. 


2* Haremhab, left, 
7 - 


* Sinai 90, 8; sim. 
ib. 90, 13. Also in 
Old Eg., Urk. i. 59, 
16. 


^ Urk. iv. 973, 14. 


" Pyr. 633, €. Sim. 
wn{wi) dd-Ct), Urk. 

i- 67, 15. 

« Urk. i, 50, 3. 


^ Th.T.S. ’m.26. 


THE AUXILIARY fpf 

§ 476 . The finite verb-forms compounded with chr ‘stand up',® ‘arise’ » SttAz. 2j, 29. 
occur only in main clauses, and always carry the action which is being described 
one step further on. Originally, no doubt, the subject of fhf was the same as 
that of the following verb, the form fh(-n idm-nf —to quote only the 

commonest construction—thus meaning ‘ he rose up and heard ’ (see below § 488 
for two verbs with one subject). But in further developments this original 
meaning seems to have become obscured ; the passive fhr-n idm-f, for 

example, can barely have been understood as ‘ he rose up and was heard ’. The 
verb becomes, in fact, less and less literally significant. This may well be 
the reason that, as auxiliary, it very often lacks its determinative A. 
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§477 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


‘ Eb. 20, 7-8. 


2 Kopt, 8, 9-ro. 


2- Coffins, 


» Eb. 51, 18 = 
Hearst 3, 6. 


* Br. Mus. 614, 6. 
Sim. Sin. R 51. 58. 
59. 67 j Peas. R 4.49 ; 
B r, 9. 22 ; Sh. S. 45. 
56. 83. 86. r6i. 166; 
BH, i. 25, 79; Louvre 
C 12, passim \ Urk. 
iv. 140, 3; 185, 10; 
654, 13: 894, 3. 5 - 
® Hamm. 114, 14. 
Sim. ib. 199, 7. 8. 

® Sh. S. 149. 

Sebehkhu 14, Sim. 
Urk. iv, 657, 16. 


* Pr. 2, 7-8. Sim. 
Westc. 5, 15-6 ; II, 
18. 


§ 477 . Compounds with in the ^dtn*f form. —Four very rare 
constructions fall under this head. The context in each case describes an eveni 
which will follow as the result of some precedent condition, 

1. Mmf. Vaguely present time. 

Ex. Such and such medicaments are to be taken; 

wS-f ddft nbt then he passes all worms.' Lit. (he) arises and he urinates. 

2. idmf with the passive idm-f. Our example refers to 
a contingency that may arise in the future. 

Ex. As for every commander.... who shall beseech the king to pardon him, 

fhr rdi rmtt-f ht-f iht-f r 

htp-ntr it'i M71 nb Gbtyw his people, his property and his fields shall be given 
for the offerings of my father Min, lord of Coptus.^ 

3. sdm-hrf \v\\h the verb-form of § 430. 

Ex. — dd'hvsn ;/y*then they shall say to him.^^ 

4. subject 4- old perfective. Vaguely present time. 

Ex. Such and such treatment is given to remove a swelling, 
hpty then it goes down immediately.^ 

§ 478. — h very common narrative tense, used in 

some texts only to introduce incidents of outstanding interest, but occurring in 
other texts (e.g. the story of the Shipwrecked Sailor) with almost painful monotony. 

Exx. rdi-nf n-{i) thereupon he gave me this.^ With 

a transitive verb; lit. (he) arose and he gave. 

rhc'n ph-ndi) W^d-wr then I reached the Red Sea.® With 

a transitive verb, 

sbt-n-f im-i then he laughed at me.® With an 

intransitive verb. 

rhf-n spd-n-t r-gsf then I showed keenness in his presence,' 
With an adjective-verb. 

With verbs of motion old perfective (§ 482, 2) is preferred, and that 

construction is also rather more usual with intransitives. With both transitives 
and intransitives (hf-n-f hr idm (§482, i) is a rarer and possibly later equivalent 
of fhf-n idm-nf. The ordinary passive of f¥-n idm-nf is ^h^-n 4- passive idm-f 
(§ 481), but apparently only when the subject is nominal; when it is pronominal 
f,^r-#y+old perfective (§ 482, 2) seems to have been employed. 

§ 479. &dni»n‘f. —The same construction with the 

subject in anticipatory emphasis. Very uncommon. 

Ex. ^¥-n hm n n-sw-bit Hwny mni-nf then the 

Majesty of king Uuni died.® 
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§ 480 . §dai»f, —A few instances of this construction may 

be quoted ; the sense differs in no way from that of fhf'n 

Ex. fl^'n rdi-f wi m then he placed me in his mouth.^ 

The continuation of this passage shows two more forms parallel to 

rdi-f here. These make it difficult to assume a corruption from rdi-nf as one 
would otherwise be inclined to do. 

§ 481 . The passive idm^f form after —^The passive idmf 

placed after rhx-n provides the ordinary passive of ry-n idm-n-f. Examples are 
fairly common, but mostly with nominal subject or impersonally. 

Exx. ^hf-n mi ni n kU then these works were inspected.® 

— thf-n Sfw nhbt-s then its neck was cut.* 

—hr sntt'S thereupon it was 
(re)built and more added to its ground-plan.** Exceptionally with suffix-pronoun. 

f'' ^hf-n rdi cy n-f kikiw 2 then two boats were caused to 
wait upon him.^ Lit. (it) was caused that, etc. 

then it was done according to what had 

been said.® Impersonal. 

§ 482 . The pseudo'verbal construction with rfyr*n»f, — i. The 

construction with -f infinitive is uncommon, since rkr^n idm-nf (§478) covers 
the same ground. 

Exx. hr iiS n mUt nty m dpt tn 

then I called to the travellers who were in this ship.® 

^hf-n-tw hr iwf-i m nbw then I was rewarded (lit. one 

rewarded me) with gold.® 

For some curious instances where the particle mk appears to be substituted 
for hr see § 234, Obs. 

2. The form cy-n-f + old perfective is usual with verbs of motion. 

Exx. ry-n-i im-kw hnr-fthon I went with him.® 

hmf wdi m htp then His Majesty proceeded in 

peace.® 

It is also fairly common with intransitives. 

Exx. — fkf’n-sn hrw hr-s then they were satisfied with it.*® 

wrw lipr then great Inundations occurred.** 
^hf-ndvo hfw im wr r ^t nbt then one rejoiced 

thereat more than anything.*® 

An example occurs where a participle -f- dep. pron. 3rd f. sing, is substituted 
for the old perfective, after the manner described in § 374, end. 
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* Sh, S, 76-7 ; sim. 
Westc. 13,9. In Peas. 
B I, 186-7 emend 
n*sn^ cf. R 72 ; B i, 
23 is likewise corrupt. 


* Louvre C la, i6. 
Sim. ib. C II, 3. 4; 
Pr. a, 8-9 ; P. Kah. 
I3» 33; IVestc . 7, 9. 
14; ^7r>5.iv.655,15; 

659* L 

* Hamm, no, 6. 
Sim. ib. 19, 10. 

»»^Z.34,P1. 2,8-9. 

* Westc. 8 , 4. 


^Brusselsa50. Sim. 
Westc. 5, 13. 


• Sh. S. 170. Sim. 
AZ. 58,17*; Urk. iv. 
2, 12. 


’ Urk. iv, 7. 


* Louvre C12. Sim. 
Sh. * 5 *. 155 ; BH. i. 8, 
14 ; Hamm. 114, 10; 
Westc. I a, 35-6. 

» BH. i. 8, 10. 
Sim. Sh. S. 129-30; 
154-5; Louvre C 12, 

15. 

Siut I, 376. 283. 
Sim. Sh. S, J31; 
Westc. 6, 3. 

« BH. i. 8, 31 , 
Sim. Sh. S. 37-8; 
Urk. V. 53, 7. 

*• Louvre C I3. 
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§ 482 , 


^ Sebekkhti 2. 


39-41. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 3, 3.9; 3rd 
pers. sing., P, Mook 2, 
4 = AZ, 63, 106; 3rd 
pers. plur., Budge, p. 
75 j 5-6. See too be¬ 
low, last ex. 


® Sk.S, 174. Sim. 
ih, 157. 169. 

* Sh, S. 109, Sim. 
ib, 177. 

Urk, V. 35, 12. 
The best MSS. have r, 
others hr. 


® SgcAZ, 27, 34-6. 


® Westc, 6 , 4. 


^ 6,14. Sim. 

Urk, iv. 895, 4. 


® B 127. 
® Pr, 2, 4. 


10 So too P. Kah, 
36, 13; Urk, iv. 247, 

7. With hpry Eb. 106, 
5 ; 108, 19 ; with rdii 
Urk. V. 174, 5; with 
»V, Ikhern, 9. 

" Adm. II, 13. 
Moll. HL, i. 20, 

8 . 

Sin. B 248. 

Sin. R 15; Peas, 
B 171. 


2 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

^h^'n Skmm s{y) h^nf Rtnw hst then 
Sekmem fell (i.e. was defeated) together with vile Retjnu.^ 

A few cases of transitive verbs also occur, but only with pronominal subject. 
These have, of course, passive meaning; with nominal subject the passive (fp-n 
(§481) seems to be preferred. 

Ex. ^h^'n-i rdl kwi r iw in wrw n 

Wi 4 -wr then I was cast upon an island by a wave of the sea.^ 

In the second half of the story of the Shipwrecked Sailor the suffix of ist 
pers. sing, is omitted after chr-n. This seems a quite legitimate construction, 
a parallel to it occurring after wn-in (§ 470, end). 

Exx. f^kr-n rk-kwi kr’Ityxhen I entered in before the 

Sovereign.® 

in-kwi r iwpn then I was brought to this island.^ 

3. With r +infinitive, only in the sentence ° IB ^ eke-n rf 

Dhwty r psg-s then Thoth proceeded to (?) spit on it.^* 

OTHER AUXILIARY VERBS 

§ 483 . I. A construction similar to fhf-n idm-n-f (§ 478) is found exceptionally 
with the verbs li ‘ come ’, pri ‘ come forth sdr ‘ spend all night ’, and dr ‘ end 

hd-n‘s piy'S rmn forthwith (lit. came 
and) she spoilt her side (by ceasing to row).® 

hry-hb{t) kry-tp afterwards (lit. 

went out and) he rewarded the chief lector. 

P.E.?^—^'^P-'^ sdr-n at night-time (lit. spent the night 

and) I strung my bow.® 

—Pi~7i dd-nf n-sn in the end (lit. ended and) he said to them.® 

All these verbs except ii show a further analogy with chr in that their subject 
may be qualified by the old perfective; cf. d'>'dn-f hms{w) ‘at last he sat down’, lit. 
‘he ended being seated’ (§ 316) with the construction chr-n-f sdmw of §482, 2. 

2. The verb iw ‘come’ appears to be used rather similarly with various 
parts of the suffix conjugation, particularly in conjunction with the verb ini 
‘ bring ’.*® The least obscure examples are : 

ktkw hr tm he shall come and bring 
coolness upon the heat.^^ Inn-f, imperfective §d^'f. 

’’'bt ^ th® amount thereof shall be 

brought in copy.’® 'In is probably passive td‘>nf. 

iw iw iiS n-i one came and called me.’® See § 466. 

In these examples and in others with m’® the action of ‘coming’ is probably 
meant literally, but the close association with a following verb reduces its force 
almost to that of an auxiliary verb. 
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PiW AND IP 7 AS AUXILIARY VERBS 

§ 484 . The auxiliary ‘have done in the past'.^ —Various 

forms of this not improbably in/, verb, which is closely related to the noun 
‘ antiquity V* are used with a following infinitive to express past action. 

Exx. ^P‘^ *^®ver has wrongdoing 

brought its venture safe to port.^ Lit. wrong has not done-in-the-past mooring 
its action. 

« ^P pi-i{w) Irt st dr kiw n-sw-bit Snfrw, 
ntif-fyrw Vitvtx had it been done (lit. not occurred that one did the making of it) 
since the time of king Snofru, the justified.® 

^ P^yi bp^ they were more beautiful than that which 
had existed formerly, lit. that which had-done (perf. act. part.) exist.* 

_ _ _ sic 

liS ^ « bpr prn nb-sn 

hst st never had the like happened to (any) servants whom their masters had 
praised.® Prn is probably the narrative tdm-n-f ioxm, see § 196, 2. 

p^’fi ^dffi wiitt we have been used to hear the like.* 

'Iw §dm/ioxm, see § 462. 

§ 485 . The verb ^ iri as auxiliary^ —i. Late Egyptian has a repug¬ 
nance to verb-forms from stems with more than three radical consonants, as well 
as from compound and foreign verbs; such verb-forms it therefore paraphrases 
with iri followed by the infinitive; compare in old English ‘ he doth make 
Rare early examples occur already in Middle Egyptian. 

izt> ib f ir f dbdb his heart thumps.® 

is-hik m nbdw-kd it (the king’s uraeus) 
works devastation among the perverse-of-disposition.® 

Here belongs the vetitive m ir ‘ do not ’ mentioned in § 340, 2. 

2. For some reason unknown, verbs of motion sometimes are paraphrased 
with iri -f infinitive. 

Lx. irt-i imt m ^ntyt I made a departure south¬ 

wards.’® 

^ ktpy{w) irw p>rt n hkr m-f b^ Pf pardoned 

ones who had deserted (lit. made a going forth, perf. act. part.) through hunger 
from that enemy.” 

An abstract verbal noun (cf. § 77, i) may be employed instead of the infinitive. 

Ex. O ye who live. irt[y)'sn swnv hr w^rt 

tn and who shall pass (lit. make a passing) by this desert tract.’® 

3. The construction p^ ir{yu)'n/ ‘ it is a hearing which he 

did’ and its passive 1) tdm pw iry have been dealt with in § 392. 
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» See AZ. 45,73-9. 


The possibly re¬ 
lated intrans. vb. pf 
' fly ’ is 2-lit. 

* Pt, 93. Sim. ib. 
115. 479; Siut^ 15. 
A question with idm* 
n-f, Mill. 2, 7. 


* Sinai 139,lo-ii. 
For the A«-bird in 
place of pi see Sign- 
list, G 41. 

* Unt, V. 46, Sim. 
Urk.iy. 168, II; 584, 
17; 618, 13. 


® BH. i. 25, III. 

® Sinai gof 11. See 
above, n. 3. 


See Verbum iL 

553 , 


• Eb. 42, 9-10. 


• Urk. iv. 613. Sim. 
Rhind 43, qu. $ 338, 
1 (imperative); 46. 
50* 51 

Urk, iv. 606, 2, qu. 
§ 420 (passive ; 

ib, 658, 8, qu. p. 375, 
n. 28 (perf. 


Sin, B 5-6. Sim. 
ib. 19; 188, qu. §338. 


Urk. iv. 665. 


Siut 3, I. 
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^ See Verbunty ii. 
§§ 183. 373. 39<5-4 i8. 


® Peas. B I, 276. 


* Th. T.S. ii. II. 


* Sin. B 263-4. 

^ Rhind 62. Sim. 

Eb . 75,13-14- 


« Urh. iv. 4. 


’ Sin, R 24. 


® Eb. 61, 7. Sim. 
ib - 39> 15 ; Urk . iv. 
1^05, 9- 

® AZ. 57, 6*; sim. 
perhaps Peas. B i, 
296. So too after nty^ 
§§ 201. 402. 

i'A. 6*. 54. Sim. 
after r, Eb. 92, 13; 
97, 17 ; after ir ‘ if*, 
Pt, 482; P. Kah. 6, 
22. So too with the 
/iw/yform, § 402. 


P. Kah. 1, 8. 


12 Pr. I, 6 . 


CONCLUDING REMARKS ON THE SUFFIX CONJUGATION 

§ 486 . Omission of the subject.^ —The subject of the verb-forms of the 
suffix conjugation is sometimes omitted. 

Exx. 2.-^^ ^ ist'i tt f try it came forth from my body 

because of the condition thereof.* The peasant is referring to his grievance, 
which he is unable to contain. 

dr tw, dr mst tw damn thee, and damn her that bore 
thee ! * Dr tw stands for dr tw ntr ‘ may god destroy thee ’ or the like. 

^(j —rdi in sti-tw msw nsw they caused the king’s children to 
be brought.* 

m 4 will become 4, i. e. the result will be 4.® 

In these instances the omission is due either to the subject being too clear 
to need expression, or else to its being vague and a matter of indifference. 

The normal way of evading the expression of the semantic subject is, of 
course, to use the passive voice, which is, indeed, a device serving that very 
purpose. But the passive may itself be impersonal, and in this case it is the 
expression of the direct semantic object, if any, which is evaded. 

Exx. P £(]^^—smiw n whmw nsw it was reported to the king’s herald.® 

—“^P^Z?— nis-n-tw n wf im z. summons was made (lit. one called) to 
one of them.’ 

Examples with the idmf passive are specially common, see § 422. When 
'tw is used we prefer, as a rule, to describe the verb-form as an active having for 
its subject the indefinite pronoun (§410, end). 

A similar omission of the subject is found in subordinate clauses. 

Exx. without letting it fall on the fire.® 

Hi is for hi-s. 

JZ b^ rb't{w) a thing which is not known.® 

rdi-n-i r ti n wr hr fwyi I left (lit. placed) upon 
the ground because (it) was (too) much upon my hands.’® This means : because 
I had too much to carry. 

In these cases it is a suffix-pronoun which is omitted, and the noun to which 
the suffix would have referred has sometimes been expressed in the main clause. 
We might expect a similar omission of the suffixes in main clauses where the 
subject is in anticipatory emphasis (§ 148, i), but in point of fact such a construction 
is very rare. 

Exx. ^—L- « hm-f rth St the tongue of His Majesty restrains 

Nubia.” Rth is possibly for rthf. 

^ ® little of a small thing replaces 

much.’* 'Idn is for idn-f, see § 463. 
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OMISSION OF THE SUBJECT 

It is perhaps in this way that we ought to explain ^ ^<3? as a substitute for 
says’, ‘he said’; see above §450, i. 

Occasionally the subject which is omitted after a form of the suffix conjuga¬ 
tion is subsequently indicated in a round-about way. 

Exx. /lu rdit ti r-s in rwdw nb without 

allowing it to be interfered with by any controller.^ Lit. without letting cross¬ 
land to it by any controller \ di r is an idiomatic phrase, and the subject is 
postponed in order not to separate d^ from its object Ik 

^ none of them (the offerings) suffered delay.* 

Lit. not made delay (any) thereof; im is partitive in meaning and equivalent to 
Tjur tm-sn. 

Obs. I. The words hpr^ hpr-Uy ‘ it happened that.. .. ’ are not here taken as 
impersonal verb-forms, since it seemed preferable to regard the following clause 
as a noun clause serving as subject; see above § 188, i. 

Obs. a. In certain cases where idnt^n occurs, particularly after the negative 
word -JL. n, it has been explained as a special participial* or finite^ form,the more 
plausibly since or is occasionally written instead of simple n. An 

alternative view consists in regarding this n or ny as a rare suffix-pronoun of 
3rd pers. plur. or dual, see § 34, Obs. 3. The probable explanation in most cases, 
however, is that idnpn or idm* 7 ty simply represents the idm^n^f form with omission 
of the subject."^ Ex. ^ mr^ny (for 

mr-n'sn) ‘ the friends of to-day, (they) do not love *.* It would almost look as though 
the origin of sdnt-n^fixom perf. pass. part. + preposition n were here remembered, since 
for this preposition without noun or suffix the adverb (§ 205, i) might naturally be 
substituted, and the rare spellings ^ correspond closely to (§ 113, 2). 


§ 487. Omission of both subject and formative element. —Such 
omissions occur in passages where there is a sequence of parallel verbs, and 
where consequently subject and formative element are alike superfluous. 

ct-f nb tm-s, nhm ciw-f, srk r then he belaboured all his limbs with it, took 

away his asses, and drove (them) into his estate.® Understand nhm'n'f, sfk-n'f. 

^r-tw wrh'twf m ntrht rntw 2-nw n hrw, wrh m mrht db j-nw hrw, wrh m ibr 
/j.-nw hrw it shall be anointed with fish-oil on the second day, anointed with 
hippopotamus-oil on the third day, and anointed with tbr on the fourth day.'^ 
Wrh must twice be understood as fpr-tw wrh'twf. 

So too in a sequence of simple tdmf forms, the later members are apt to be 
docked of their suffix subjects.^® Cases where the first of a series of parallel 
verbs seems to lack the suffix and formative are better explained otherwise.^® 
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' Th. T. S. iii. 26. 


* Urk* iv. 98, 10. 

® AZ, 46, 104. 

< Gunn, Stud. ch. 
16. The passive exx. 
are extremely dubious. 

® Louvre C 14, 13, 
qu. § 355, end; Ft, 
482 (L I), 

® Leb. 104; 6*. 

131- 

^ With simple «, 
Pt. 483. 514; Eb. 19, 
18. Mh'ti in Urk. iv. 
436, 2 and shdn^ ib. 
374, 14 seem from ib. 
362, 14 to be 
though the reason for 
the employment of 
this form is obscure. 

® Leb, 104. Sim. 
Cen. 84, 2. 


’ Peas. B I, 23-4 
(f;^»;/‘emended from 
R 72). Sim. Wesic. 
6 , 10; BH. i. 8 , 30; 
25» 32-3; Berl. Al. 
i. p. 358, 15 ; Cairo 
20538, ii. c 5. 

“ Eb. 86, 19-30 = 
Hearst 3, 3. 


Exx. Peas. B r, 
113-3; Leb. 73-3. 

For Urk. iv. 54, 
15; 59» 13 see p. 340, 
n. 8^. 
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§488 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

§ 488 . Several verb-forms before a single subject. —Examples are 
not rare. 

Hnty(;w')-imntyw Khont-amentyu (the 
‘Cairo20046. Sim. g^od of Abvdus) shall love and favour him.^ 

I/amm. 48, 15. ° ^ ^ 

Wdf in ntiti 

dmd n Sp pn hrdwf but if there delay, lag, or be impeded the joining to this 
‘ Lac. tr. 25. Sep of his children.® 

n hks, n zvbn ms^t justice is not scanty nor (yet) in 

’ Peas. B I, 251-2. excess.® 

So too in the construction rkf-n idm^n-f (§ 478) and in that of § 483, i. 


VOCABULARY 




call, n a person. 
fd perceive. 

whi pull up (corn); hew 
(stones). 

^ wid address, question, 

To^ ^ inquire 

after health of, greet. 

hii or hwi strike, smite. 

^nii sail southward, up¬ 
stream. 

"1^ hfii row, trans. and intr.; 

WVWA 

convey by water. 
skwy collect. 


A 


skih plaster, caus. of kih 
clay, mud. 


^ sh'>' smite. 


11 




constrict, 

put rope round neck of. 

'Iwnty-Sty Nubian foreigner 
(lit. bowman).^ 
ist crew. 

I I 

^ frrwt gate. 

mty controller; in title mty n si 
controller of a phyle (jy) of 
priests (see p. 99, n. i and 
Exerc. XXIII, («)). 

nn 

^ nlint youth, childhood, 

^ rwd stairway. 

var. ® enemy. 

^ hryw inhabitants, people, 

^ gs side, half; *—place 
on one side, dispose of, kill. 


/VWWV\ 

© ^ 


1 The derivation of ''Iwnty from iwnt * bow * seems probable, although the sign for iwn- is never accompanied by a 
bow as determinative. However, this derivation is not accepted Griff, Stud. 365. 
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EXERCISE XXXII 


(«) Reading lesson : from the autobiography of the sailor Ahmose, carved on 
the wall of his tomb at El-Kdb ; early Dyn. X VIII : ^ 


O I ^ A» 

A JiX 












I A 

^ \ Iw 
,_ 9 

‘=<y 








□ 




Ak 

.lAI—' 

Wll I I 

.+ ^ 


chx-n hr pf iw, 

Tti-fn rnf, 
shwynf nf h^hw-ib. 
wndn hmf hr smsf 

istfm tmt (§397) hpr. 
chr-n rdi n i tp } iht std y m ntwt-i. 
wndn-i hr hnt n-sw-bit Dsr-ki-Rc md-firw, 
iwfm l}ntyt (§331) r K{i)S 
r swsfj. t/bw Kmt. 
wn-in hm f hr skr 'Iwnty-Siy pf 
m-hr-ib miff, 

inw (§ 314 or § 422) gwiwi (§ 274). 
nn nhw-sn (§ 77, i), 
wt^w m dy 361) hr gs 
ml ntyw n f!,pr (§ 201). 
ist wt m tp n mSc-n. 
iw fhi-n-i r wn m/f; 
m/m hmf knt'l. 

* Urk, iv. 6-7. 


‘ Then that enemy, whose name was Tety«an, came and had collected to 
himself the froward-hearted. His Majesty proceeded to slay him, and his crew 
were as what has never come into being. Then there were given to me 3 persons, 
and 5 arouras of field in my city. I proceeded to convey by water king 
Djeserkare< (Amenophis I), the justified, as he was sailing upstream to Cush to 
widen the frontiers of Egypt. His Majesty proceeded to capture that Nubian 
nomad in the midst of his army. They were brought tightly bound, there was 
no loss among (lit. of) them; he who fled being dispatched (lit. being one laid on 
one side) like men that have never come into being. Lo, I was at the head 
of our army. I fought in very truth and His Majesty saw my valour.’ 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


{b) Translate: 

(0 


^ —^0 u 

1 *^==j V_ t 




A\ 




® ^ S' ■=,' 4 ^,P 

I'ITmX 

'^0 (3) 


ra %.0 □ 


/wwwv\ 


J 


-A 


/VWSAAA , I I J 


< 

I 


f^i 


—a. 


4 _fl 




A 

□ 


] 




I AWvW\ 


(4) 


' 03 \ 


c^Ll ] ^ 


^MPfl 


!^l I I 


»Q2] 11 /vwvw\ 


‘X 

A — 


A/W^MA /VWWV\ 


P 

(«) 


/VWWW i -1 AAAAAAA 


XI I 


□ S 


(5) frPPf'^tZM CPfcll ’^ 


* § 423.1. 


I I L 

§ 194. 


I £r jn <z=>^i 

® Proper names. * Read iw(, ® Snofru, first king of Dyn. IV. 


LESSON XXXIII 

DIFFERENT TYPES OF SENTENCE 
§ 489 . Sentences are classified in accordance with the different kinds of 
intention which they embody; for every sentence must embody some intention 
on the part of the speaker or writer. A roughly adequate classification would 
comprise: (i) statements, arising from the desire to give information; (2) questions, 
by which information is sought; {3) desires, a class including commands, exhorta¬ 
tions, and wishes; (4) exclamations, calling attention to some emotional attitude 
of the speaker. Three of these types of sentence have been sufficiently, though 
not consecutively, dealt with in different parts of this book. The remaining type, 
namely questions, will be treated in the present Lesson. 

It must be noted that the form of a sentence does not always reveal the 
actual intention of the speaker. As everywhere in language, forms originally 
created for one purpose are apt to be used subsequently for some quite different 
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DIFFERENT TYPES OF SENTENCE 

purpose. Thus a statement introduced by mr-i ‘ I desire ’ may express a wish 
no less effectively than hi ‘ would that! ’ followed by the idmf iorm} Or again 
a question may be an effective means of making a negative statement or denial; 
such questions we call rhetorical questions. 

Ex. fdk-k, n-m ts-f (if) thou sunderest, who shall bind?^ 

I. e. none can heal these evils except thee. 

In similar fashion a sentence of one type or another may be used as 
a subordinate clause, i. e. may cease to be a complete sentence of itself in order 
to function as a noun, an adjective, or an adverb in a larger complex sentence. 
A statement used in place of a clause of condition has been quoted in § 423, 2. 
Or again, the same sense may be conveyed by a rhetorical question. 

Ex. J„(l \\%.,iniwrf Dkwty sfnf? ir-kiyt does 
Thoth show leniency ? Then mayst thou work ill! * The sense is : if Thoth is 
lenient (which he is not), then thou mayst do evil. 

In the two examples quoted above the writer was, of course, well aware 
that he was employing the form of a question, though his intention was to make 
a strong denial in the first instance, and to convey an ^clause in the second. 
Such conscious and deliberate transferences of meaning belong more to the 
domain of rhetoric than to that of syntax. But there are similar transferences 
which are effected by quite unconscious processes, and it is due to this fact 
that subordinate clauses exist in Egyptian and elsewhere, these being simply 
ordinary statements which, through the natural development of language, have 
come to be employed as noun, adjective, or adverb clauses. The whole subject 
of subordinate clauses was treated above in Lessons XV, XVI, and XVII. 

Just as sentences are thus used to take the place of nouns, adjectives, or 
adverbs, so too nouns and adverbs (or adverbial phrases) are sometimes employed 
with the meaning of entire sentences. This topic is dealt with below § 506 under 
the head of Ellipses. 

QUESTIONS 

§ 490 . Various kinds of question.^ —A question either demands con¬ 
firmation or denial of its whole content, i. e. requires to be answered with ‘ yes ’ 
or ‘ no ’; or else it may indicate by means of an interrogative word or phrase 
(e.g. ‘who?’, ‘by what means?’) the specific detail concerning which information 
is desired. We shall call these two kinds of question questions for corroboration 
and questions for specification respectively. 

Again, questions may be direct or indirect. Indirect questions are those 
which depend upon some phrase like ‘ I ask ’ or ‘ tell me ’. 

Sentences which are questions only in form, but not in meaning, are called 
rhetorical questions ; see above § 489. 
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' Adtn, 4, a. 


® Peas. B r, 257. 
Sim. ib. 95. 168; also 
284, qa. $ 148, 3; Sin. 
B 115- * 33 ; 108. 

109; Sh.S. 184. 


^Peas.'&i, 149-50. 
Sim. M. u. K. 2y\. 8. 


*SeeERM. Gramm} 
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' Eb. 69, 3. 


2 Peas, B I, 46-8. 
See also ib, 199-200; 
after Lac. Stele 
jur, 19. 

s Hark, 453. 


^ Leb, 31. 


5 Peas, B I, 95-6. 


® Erm. Neuag. 
Gramm? $§ 736-7. 

Urk, iv. 650 (last 
word restored). 

® Paheri 3. 


§ 491 . A. Questions for corroboration. —i. It maybe conjectured that 
the earliest interrogation was marked only by the speaker’s tone of voice. Middle 
Egyptian examples of this are rare ; 

im is water there ? ^ 


—^ □ 


n Dhwly-ntj.t pn hr nhy n hsmn hnf nhy n hmU is it a case for one’s punishing 
tliis Djehutnakht on account of a little natron and a little salt ? * 

kt irt'n-k n-s what else hast thou done to it? Lit. 
another thing that thou hast done to it ? ® 

In the first two examples the Egyptian seems to say ‘water is there’, ‘ it is 
a case ’. English indicates the questions by an inversion of words unknown to the 
ancient language. Our third example is virtually a question for specification 
(§ 490), and is quoted here only to illustrate the absence of any mark of 
interrogation; for the elliptical form see below § 506, i. 


2. Elsewhere () p w (§ 247) appears to mark the interrogative tone; but since 
this particle means little more than ‘ indeed ‘ verily the nature of the sentence 
remains outwardly ambiguous, nor are our examples quite certainly questions. 
n ntk is s art thou not a man ? * 

n iw is pw iwsw gsiw is it not wrong, 

a balance which tilts ? ® 

These might conceivably be ironic statements (‘ thou art not a man, I 
suppose ‘ it is not wrong, I suppose ’) ; but in Late Egyptian initial is becomes 
an interrogative particle,® and examples can be quoted even from Dyn. XVIII. 
^P fn-si ssmt will not horse go after horse ? ^ 

^P^'^rTi— fl, hityn n hmi{?) is our heart of copper ? ® 


3. The chief interrogative particle is, however, in (§ 227), which stands at 
the beginning of the question. Particularly common is the combination 1 \ 
in iw ; this may be considered as a special interrogative phrase, for it occurs 
even in constructions which, if they contained statements instead of questions, 
could not employ iw. Special sections must be devoted to in iw and to in alone. 
Both after in and after in iw the interrogative meaning may be reinforced by the 
enclitic particles ^ rf, irf (§ 252, 3, b), and (r (§ 256). 

Note that when the answer ‘ yes ’ is suggested, the negative word n ot 
nn is employed, as in English and in the Latin nonne ? When this is absent 
either the enquiry is made without prejudice, or else the answer ‘no’ is expected. 
Observe, further, that the fact of a sentence being a question exerts no influence 
upon its syntax; the ordinary forms of verbal, non-verbal and pseudo-verbal 
construction are all employed after in and in iw. 
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THE INTERROGATIVES 'IN 'IW AND 'IN § 492 


§ 492 . in iw. —i. In sentences with adverbial predicate. 

Ex. iw’k m cw}y art thou one robbed?^ Note 

the m of predication. 

2. In existential sentences. 

^'f is there (any) other 

strong man who could fight against him ? * 

3. In sentences with nominal predicate and independent pronoun as subject. 

Ex. in i'^ ntt hmt art thou a slave-woman ? ® 

Before the independent pronouns iw is unusual; see, however, § 468, 3. 

4. In sentences containing pw with a nominal predicate. 

Ex. ...! J <? p “fey '*n in iw m!(t pw pi dd is the saying true, lit. truth 

'Iw is not found in the corresponding type of statement. 

5. In verbal sentences with Sdm-f or idm'nf. 

Exx. in iw strtw n’k skw are troops brought to thee ? * 

in iw ki mr'f ^hi does a bull love combat ? ® 

J... ^d ^ in iw ivn-t r sn hrd pn hast thou come to kiss this 

child ? ’ 

In the instances with idmp above it is possible to regard the compound 
tense iw Idm-f or iwf idmf as the underlying verb-form, since the meaning is 
general, see §§ 462. 463. An example may be quoted, however, where we should 
hardly expect the iw idmf form, a particular occasion being referred to. 

Ij— wrS-n hr fit it hnf bty shall we spend 
the whole day carrying barley and emmer ? ® 

6. In pseudo-verbal construction. 

Exx. P PtfLA"^ iw pi pr sspd is the house supplied ? ® 

iwk hr'ti art thou content ? 

in iw mlj.it hr rdit hr gs does the balance behave 
partially, lit. place on (one) side ? 

in iw wnn ti hit n-n-imy hr (hi shall our own 
vanguard be (engaged) in fighting ? ’* In the corresponding statement iw would 
not stand before wnn. 

7. 'In iw has only once been found before the negative word nnN 

§ 493 . in as interrogative particle without iw. — 'In alone is less 
common than in iw, and naturally does not occur where the corresponding 
statement would contain iw, as in the sentence with suffix subject and adverbial 
predicate (§ 117, 2). Where, however, a choice between in and in iw is possible, 
the former appears to express some surprise on the part of the questioner, such 
as English might convey by ‘ can it be that.? ’ 


^ Peas. B I, 302. 
Sim. tb. R fs; B i, 
95; Adm. 14, 13; 
Urk. iv. 1163, 8. 


* Sin. B 133-4- 
Sim. ib. 35. 120-1. 


5 M. u. K. 2, 8. 
Sim, with nn '* not *, 
^2. 55, 85, 1 - 3 . 


^ Westc. 8, 12-13. 
Sim. Leb. 20. 


® Peas. B 2, 68 (re¬ 
stored from B1,303). 

® Sin. B 123. Sim. 
Peas. B 1, 149, qu. 
§489. 

’ M. u. K. 2, I. 
Sim. Eb. 2, 3; Mill. 
2, 7; Urk. iv. 324, 

lO-II, 


® Paheri 3. 


® IVeslc. II, ig~70. 
Sim. Sin. B 126; 
Peas. Bi, 198; Urk. 
iv. 651, II. 

10 P. Kah. 13, 34. 
Sim. M. u. K. vs. 2, 
3 ; AZ. 58, IS*. 

" Peas. B I, 1^8-91 
sim. Meir i. 5. With 
r, Peas. B i, 283-4, 
qn. in part § 148, 3. 

'* Urk. iv. 650. 


See above n. 3. 
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§ 493 , 


^ Peas. B I, 19. 
Sim. ib. 103. 


* Peas. B I, 224-5. 
Sim. ib. R 53; B i, 
18. 135. 322 ; Westc. 
9 » 13 * 

V. 178. Sim. 
Hark. 336; Peas. B i, 
115. 

^ Peas, R 59. Sim. 
Wesic. 5, 19. 


5 P. Kah. 33, 12. 


6 P. Kah. 32, 6. 


Sin, B 162-3. 


For nt perhaps cf. 
p. 361, bottom, n. 3. 


® Sin. B 115-5. 


By Gunn. Full 
discussion, Suppl, 15. 


hind22. Gunn 
and Allen regard m 
here as the part. fn{y) 
after an imperative, 
but that seems un¬ 
suited to this kind of 
text 

Adfft. 2, 9. 

Lac. TR. 23, 31. 

Lac. TR. 33, 2. 


Budge, p. 266, 
6. Sim. Leb. 116. 


I EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

1. In questions with nominal predicate and/w. 

Ex. P P'^ bn n mdt idw rmt is this 

the proverb (lit. utterance of speech) which people tell ? ^ 

2. Before the Idm-f ox idm'nf (oxm. 

Exx. ^-nw sp } m spr n-k in rf wrl-i rp 

the fourth time of (lit. in) making petition to thee, shall I indeed spend all day at it?* 

» rbf tnw 

dbfwf hast thou ferried across to me a man who does not know the number of 
his fingers ? * 

in nn rf di-k swri wilt thou not let me pass ? * 

§ 494 . 1 rr In ntt * is it the case that .? * —A rare construction; 

apparently some verb like ‘ dost thou suppose ’ is suppressed before ntt. 

1. Before the passive idm-f. 

Ex. ^^ H In ntt itw ti met in Shtp-ib Re can it 

be that the boat was taken by Sehetepibre^ ? ® 

2. With the pseudo-verbal construction. 

Exx. Int ek r hwt-ntr is it the case that 

this thy humble servant entered into the temple ? * 

A In min rf nttf htp{w) is it the case to-day that he is 
forgiving ? ^ Note the suffix after ntt in accordance with § 223, end. 

3. In one passage, before the idm-nf iorm, nt-pw (§ 190, 2) takes the 
place of ntt?*- 

... 1 .T*p^ n ■<— in nt-pw wn-n-i sif is it the case that I have (ever) 
opened his door ? * 

Obs. The third and fourth exx. here seem to guarantee the literal renderings 
proposed for the first two. It has, however, been pointed out®* that the contexts 
would yield good sense only if In ntt there could be understood to mean ‘ except that 

§ 495 . B. Questions for specification (§ 490) always contain an inter¬ 
rogative noun or adverb, which occupies just the same place in the sentence as it 
would occupy in a non-interrogative statement. 

Exx. skm m siwy r-^o m i what makes ^ up to i ? * Lit. 

what completes | + ^ as i ? M ' what ? ’ is subject. 

iryi m what shall I do ? M\s object. 

li-n-k irf r wnm ilst to eat what art thou come 
list is object of the infinitive in an adverbial phrase. 

wn-k tn where hast thou been ? ** Tn is an adverb. 

smi-i twirfn m m ntr to what god shall I announce 

thee ? w is dative. 
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QUESTIONS FOR SPECIFICATION §495 

A”” ^ X 10 m smy r-io n m oi what is lo the H part?^ ’ RMndio. 

Lit. lo has become -| + ^ of what ? N{^y) m \% genitive. 

nn mi m n btk th-n ibf how comes this to be 

done (lit. like what is this done) to a servant whom his heart led astray } * Mi m • sin. B aoa. 
is an adverbial phrase. 

These examples show that Egyptian did not feel the same compelling need 
as is felt in English to place interrogative words at the beginning of the question. 

In some examples, a disinclination to separate the interrogative word from an 
interrogative enclitic particle seems to have dictated a departure from the normal 
word-order. 

Exx. ^ iw'f tr r m irf st for what (purpose) does he do 

it ? ® One might have expected Iwf tr ir-f st r m. » pt. 374. 

iiv tr tn ... 'k fit where are thy many cattle ? * ‘ Rhind^T. 

rdvn-k wnm'k irf tn sw where hast thou caused 
thyself to eat it ? ® An extreme case in which it has doubtless been felt impossible * lac. tr. 33,39. 

to postpone beyond the third place. 

In other instances where the interrogative word comes early in the sentence, 
it does so in accordance with rules governing other kinds of words as well. 

Exx. tr tw who pray art thou ? ® For the inversion see §127,3. 

However, substantially the same meaning may be expressed by 
m tr'' ox by 3^:2“(jl) ntk sy (§ 499, 3) ; for twt and ntk as subject see § 125. 

in m dd sw what says it ? The answer is in 20 dd sw ^ 

20 says it.® See § 227, 3 for this and the related constructions. " z*. 8,34.38. 

wl m irf s nb hr smif) snf how (is it that) 

every man slays his fellow ? • For adverbial phrases in anticipatory emphasis g.^ *8j 3 ^ 

see §148, 5. 

The above examples show that the enclitic particles irf, rf (§252, 3, b ) 
and tr (§ 256) are used as freely in questions for specification as in questions for 
corroboration. 

Negative questions for specification are by no means common. In those 
which we have found, the form is that of the sentence with adverbial predicate, 
the interrogative phrase serving as predicate and the subject being a virtual 
noun clause introduced by the sdmf form of tm. Examples have been given in 
§ 346, I, but one is quoted here to illustrate the type: 

f X ifn-k trsdm hr m wherefore, pray, dost thou not hearken ?*® b i, 180. 

Sim. JVestc, 5, ao; 

The literal rendering would doubtless be: that-thou-dost-not hearken is on 6i5i*>othqu.}346,i. 
account of what } English similarly says : why is it that thou dost not hearken ? 
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§496 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


^ la hieroglyphic, 
Urk, iv. 365, II. 


2 NAV.I25,6'f^/«W- 
rede 43 = Budge, p. 
266, 6, qu. § 495. 

3 M.u.K. I, 6. 7 ; 
written with one m 
only, Peas. B i, 199. 

^ Sin. B 43 ; 202, 
qu. § 495; Adm, 14, 
14, qu. § 495. 

Ft 274, qu. §495; 
Adm. 3, 12 ; Budge, 
p. 267. 

3 Peas. B I, 180, 
qu. § 495; Westc. 6, 
5,qu. §346, i; II, 22, 
qu. § 346, I ; Urk. iv. 
365, II, qu. §504, I. 


«» m <what?' 
see the ex. qu. p. 405, 
n. 8. 


Budge, p. 241, 
14 (Nu, collated). 


For this spelling 
cf. swi § 270, Obs. 


8 Budge, p, 263, 
I. Sim. Peas. B i, 
280; Rhtnd 39. 49. 
61. With fem. adj. 
as neuter. Sin. B 159. 

® Urk. V. 10. Sim. 
Budge, p. 262, 16. 

A dm. 4, 6-7. 
Rather differently, 
Rhind 62. 

Rhind Sim. 
Urk. iv. 27, I a, qu. 
§ 5 ”^ 4 * 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS AND ADVERBS 

§ 496 . ^ is the commonest word for ‘ who ? ‘ what ? ’ It is 

used as a noun, not as an adjective. In the rare event of its employment as 
equivalent of the English interrogative adjective ‘what?’ it is followed by the 
genitival «(jv) or by the m of predication, ex. —— (var. n m n (var. ni) 

ntr ‘ to what god ? ’ lit. ‘ to whom of (ar as) god ? ’ * Various examples of m in 
reference both to persons and to things have been quoted in the last section; 
besides its use as genitive, dative, or accusative, it was there seen also as logical 
predicate in the non-verbal sentence (‘ who art thou ? ’). Note particularly the 
adverbial phrases ‘wherewith?’;® w? »^‘how?’, lit. ‘like what?';* 

r m ‘ to what purpose ? ’; ® \ hr m ‘ why ? ’, lit. ‘ on account of what ? ’ ® 

As subject of a verbal notion, m but seldom follows a form of the suffix conjuga¬ 
tion (ex. skm nt at beginning of § 495); usually it stands at the beginning of the 
question preceded by the emphasizing (not interrogative) Ji^ in; a participle or 
the idmf form follows in m, the constructions thus obtained being in m 

ir ‘ who made ? ’ for the past, in m irr ' who makes ? ’ for the present, 

and in^ ni irf ‘ who will make ? ’ for the future; see above §§227, 2. 3 ; 

373 ; 450, 5, e. As already stated in § 227, 3 the writings '^—0 n-m, very rarely 
are apt to take the place of in m, a first step towards the formation of 
the Coptic word nim, which even in Late Egyptian is employed for ‘ who ? ’, 
‘whom?’ in all kinds of construction.®* The extended use of in m is perhaps 
already found in ‘ who art thou ? ’ ’ in an XVIII Dyn. 

MS. of the Book of the Dead, where older texts have m or ptr. For n-m 
tr'k i ‘ who art thou that hast come ? ’ see § 2 56, end. 

§ 497 . pir ‘ who ? ’, ‘ what ? ’, also written pt, pty, as well as 

more fully o^^£ pw-tr, °^( 1 £^ (references §256). This interrogative 

pronoun is a combination of the enclitic particle tr with the very rare inter¬ 
rogative prw (§ 498), the latter being of course derived from the demonstrative 
pw ‘ this ’, Ptr stands at the beginning of questions with the function of logical 
predicate, the subject following it in direct juxtaposition (§ 127, 3). 

1. With noun or dependent pronoun as subject. 

Exx. ptr rn'k what is thy name ? * 

ptr rf sw who is he ? ® 

2. With a relative clause or its equivalent as subject. 

Exx. pw-ti nty (read ntl) tzv r irt what shall one do?^® 

Lit. what is that which one shall do ? 

i 1^1 P^y r'fm sir what amount of corn goes into it ?" 
Hat, imperf. act. part.; lit. what is that which goes into it in corn ? 
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INTERROGATIVE WORDS MEANING ‘WHO?’, ‘WHAT?’ § 497,2 


what does my lord say to me ? ^ Pdt^ imperf. 
rel. form; lit. what is that which my lord says to me ? 

In this latter use ptr corresponds to English ‘who?’ or ‘whom?’ with 
a finite verb, but Egyptian must use a relative clause, a participle, or a relative 
form, on the principle explained in § 391. 

3. With a dependent or demonstrative pronoun as actual subject and a noun 
or noun equivatent added to this in apposition; see above § 132. 

Exx. pty St, Ddl, tm rdi mm-i tw what is it, 

Djedi, that thou hast not let me see thee (before) ? * Lit. what is it, Djedi, the 
not causing I see thee; tm is infinitive. 

§ 498 . pw, familiar as a demonstrative (§ no), is found rarely as an 
interrogative ‘ who ? ’, ‘ what ? ’ With this meaning it is, however, common as 
a constituent of ptr discussed in the last section. 

Ex. P^ ^ P'^ who is he who enters to this soul ? ® 

In one or two cases where pw occurs at the beginning of a sentence it may 
possibly have exclamatory force. 

Ex. pw sp nfr what a happy occasion! ^ Rendering not quite certain. 

§ 499 . 35 "i)!), 'dr't sy, also written 35 " and even rarely P, is a not very 
frequent word for ‘ who ? ’, ‘ what ? ’; besides this use, sy provides the Egyptian 
equivalent of the English interrogative adjective ‘which ?’, ‘what?’ 

1. With the adjectival meaning ‘which?’, ‘what?’ sy precedes its noun, 
which is probably in apposition to it; sy is invariable in gender. 

Exx. fH p\ p f]^33r© ms’S irf s{y) nw at what moment will she give birth ? ® 
iw-i irf hr s{y) wit on what road art thou going ? * 

Note too the phrase hr sy Ust ‘ wherefore ? ’ below § 500, 4. 

2. ‘ Who ? ’, ‘ what ? ’ in the sentence with pw. 

Exx. s ty ! pw <ty what are those two limbs ? ^ Another 

MS. has s{y) sy typw. For ty=tr see § 256. 

— ^yP^ ^ **dn who is the god bom to-day?* 

3. ‘ Who ? ’ with the independent pronoun as subject. 

Ex. ^ 35 " () ntk sy who art thou ? * 

§ 600 . d S Ust ‘ what ? ’ resembles m in its use, but is less common. 

I. In the sentence with/zy. 

Exx. d S (read Us£) prw iryt what is to be done?^® Lit. 

what is that (to be) done ? 

Since there is no clear evidence that Ust ever means ‘ who ? ’ the sentence 
list pw nty imf- lit. ‘ what is he who is there ? ’, in the tale of the 
Eloquent Peasant probably means ‘ what is (the matter with) him who is yonder ? 
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^ Sin* B 261. Sim. 
ib, 183; Peas. B i, 
94; P. Kah. 5, 6; 
Adm.Zy 7.i3;Budge, 
p. 363, II. 13. 


• fVesU. 8, 10-11. 
Sim. with ib. 11, 
lo-ii, qu. §328, 3. 


® AZ. 57, 6*. Sim. 
ib. 60, 70. 73. 


* AZ. 60, 70. Sim. 
Sin. B i6r. 


® 9,15. 

« Lac. TR. 65, 5. 
13. Sim. Nav. 145 B, 

7. 8. 


172. Sim. 
ib. 168, 13; 177, 13. 


* Lac. TR. 19, 3. 
Sim. i/rb. v. 51, 3; 
Budge, p. 267, 8. 

® Budge, p. 129, 

14; 241, 15- 


Adm. 5,10 ; sim. 
Budge, p. 457, 10; 
458, 8 . 7 L/ alone 
Sin. B35; ^esie. 6, 
35- 

Peas. B i, 129. 
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§ 600 , 


1 Urk, V. 162, 15. 
Sim. ib, 182, 6; Lac. 
aj. 3>,qn-5495- 

* Lac. TR. 23, 33. 
Sim. zb. 23, 18. 25 
(hr ih()i 17, 21 (mi 
iisf). 


* 27. Sim. 

tb. 324, 8) imitated 
from Szn. R58. 

^ Urk. iv. 503. Sim. 
sknt liHy m iist iry 
* one advanced of mind 
in whatever is done (?)’, 
Cairo 583, 3. 


® Cf. kt ihty almost 
‘what else?', Hark. 
453» qu. § 491 . i- 

• As object (very 
doubtful), Herdsm. 8. 

^ Urk. iv. 2 7. Sim. 
L. to D.3 Cairo letter, 
4- 

® Urk. iv. 649, 
restored. Sim. as 
indirect question T. 
Cam. 3, qu. § 504, i. 


* Rhind 45. 


Rhind 73. 


“ Urk. V. 156. Sim. 
Lac. TR. 23, 39, 
qu. § 495; Budge, p. 
495» 9* 

Budge, p. 109, 
3. Sim. Lac. TR. 32, 
2, qu. § 495; Westc. 
9. 4- 

12, 14. 


Semnah Disp. 2, 
14. Sim. Budge, p. 
203,4; 34 <, 15- 

» 57, 6 *, 

parallel to pw sw f A, 

qu. $ 498. 


2 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


2. As objat. 

Ex. ^what art thou doing to them ^ 

3. After a preposition. 

Ex. fnb’k irf m list on what wilt thou live ? * 

Note the phrase hr sy iht ‘ wherefore ? ’ 

Ex. As"!" s^i-tw nn hr sy iSsi yNh&ceioTo. is this called to 

mind ® 

5. We can only guess at the meaning of a rare expression iSst iry. 

Ex. swt pw wnn, iSst iry, di-f r hit. Perhaps: 

he was one who, whatever was done, advanced (the matter).'* 

§ 601 . (]^ ih ‘ what ? ’ is rare in Middle Egyptian, but becomes common in 
later stages of the language. It is doubtless related to the interjectional f hy 
(§ 258 A, below, p. 427), to the particle ()^ ih (§ 228), and to ^ ht, iht ‘ thing’. 

Its only certain use in the period here dealt with is the use after prepositions.® 

Exx. P'*~i 4 >I‘T’'^ ® sdd'tw mdt tn hr ib why (lit. on account of what) is 

this matter recounted ? ’ 

P'^ what is it like to go on 

this road ? * Lit. it is like what, the going, etc. ? 

§ 502 . ^ wr ‘ how much ? ’ Only two examples have been quoted in 
Middle Egyptian. 

ni^y^sw wr r wr how much by how much does it measure ? ® 
Lit. it is of how much, by how much ? 

P^ many will be equivalent to it?*® For the 

construction compare § 332, last example. 

§ 603 . ^'1'^ tn ‘ where ? ’, ‘ whence ? ’, also written probably 

less correctly 

1. With the meaning ‘ where ? ’ 

Exx. “i^d-i sw irf tn where shall I place it ? ** 

iw'k tnw where art thou ? ** 

2. In r tn ‘ whither ? ’ 

Ex. ^/«whither art thou making?*® A woman is addressed. 

3. With the meaning ‘ whence ? ’ 

Ex. i-n'tn tn whence have you come ? *® 

4. Tn ‘whence ? ’ treated as though it were a nominal predicate ; see § 132. 

Ex. tn swpr whence is he who has gone forth ? *® 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR § 604 , i 


INDIRECT QUESTIONS 


§ 504 . I. We have seen (§ 224) that indirect speech is of rare occurrence in 
Egyptian. So too indirect questions may show no difference from direct questions. 

Exx. ^ nn hr m \ know not, 

I know not wherefore this has been done.* 

swrihpiyi n^t I should like to know 
(lit. let me know) to what purpose it is, (namely) my strength.® See § 501 for 
a corresponding direct question with sw (§ 124) as subject. 

2. Without any interrogative word; cf. the direct questions of § 491, i. 

Exx. ^ ky mn msy st, nn msy-s another (way of) 

seeing (whether) a woman will give birth (or) will not give birth.®* 

ntt st hr l},tm n sr ir{y) then one shall see 
whether (lit. that) it has upon it (§ 165, 9) the seal of (its) proper official.®'' 

3. The meaning of an English indirect question may be rendered in Egyptian 
by a participle or relative form. See above § 399. 


^ l/rk, ir, 365. Sim. 
Sin, B 136-7. 


» T. Cam. 3. 


** P. med, Berl. vs. 
2, 2. 

Urk, iv. I III, 11 . 
Sim. ib. 1109, 61 


MULTIPLE SENTENCES 


§ 505 . Multiple sentences and clauses are those in which some essential 
member is duplicated, or in which—what amounts to the same thing—some 
member exerts an identical syntactic function towards more than one part of the 
same sentence or clause. The sentences quoted in § 488 are multiple because 
they have two or more verbal predicates, or because one and the same noun 
serves as subject to several verbs.®” It will suffice to quote a few different types. 

1. Examples where verb-forms other than those of the suffix conjugation 
are duplicated: 

His Majesty took counsel saying: 

r-ntt brw pf hs n KdSw iw fk r Mkti that vile enemy of Kadesh has 
come and entered into Megiddo.® 'Im and fk are old perfect!ves. 

prt hit bft going forth and coming in (take place) 
according to his command.* Prt and hit are infinitives, subjects of the adverbial 
predicate bfi ^d’f 

I'*— bf^fns nb 5wr{w)-n'i wnm(yo)'n’i hn^f tvery 
friend with whom I drank and ate.® Two relative forms. 

2. With co-ordinated nouns, each having its own adverbial qualification; 

+ j :: fhf'n rdi pi smn r gbi Imnty n wiby^ di^ift' gbi iibty n Wiby the 

goose was placed at the western side of the hall, and its head at the eastern side 
of the hall.® 


See too the king's 
oath discussed p. 165, 
top. 


® Urk, iv. 649 {ntt 
and hs restored). Hr 
+ motive, Leb, ii- 

13- 

< Sin, R 73-4. 


* Cairo 2C057, q. 


• Westc, 8, 18-20; 
sim. Peas, B i, 301- 
a; 342-4. Expanded 
objects, Sh, S. 30-2, 
qn. § 403; Hamm, i, 
6-6; Sin. 6^94-5, 
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§ 606 , 


> ^- 4 . A 3 S- 7 . 


* Sh, S. 14-16. 

® Peas. B I, 50-1. 
Sim. Sin. B 198; Cof¬ 
fins, L i, 81, compared 
with Budge, p. 185, 
13 - 

52-3. After 
tWj Brit. Mus. 614, 4, 
qu. Exc. XIV, {a). 


* Louvre C i. Sim. 
Urk. iv. 122, 13. 


® Sin. R 8-9; Pects. 
R 46-7. In pseudo¬ 
verbal const!., Sin. 
B 307-8 iiw ); Urk. 
iv. 63, 6-7 {wnn). 

Brit. Mus. 614, 
3. Sim. Peas, B i, 
62-3. 


® See Gunn, Stud. 
ch. 18. 


® Eb. 42, 2. Sim* 
P, Pet. 1116 A, 121. 


^0 Budge, p. 497,9. 


2 EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

I went down to the sea 

120 m iws, mh m sf}w-s in a ship of 120 cubits in its length and 40 cubits in 
its breadth.^ 

3. Examples with a particle or auxiliary verb governing two or more parallel 
verb-forms: 

wid't{w)'k, mdw-k n nsw 

so thou shalt answer when thou art addressed, and speak to the king.* 

-- n nn n srw, 

wib-f n s^ty pn he did not reply to these nobles, (nor) did he reply to this peasant.* 

r^r’W ssi-n-{p) wi, rdi-n-i r ti\ sated myself and 
left (lit. placed) on the ground.* The auxiliary fhr-n governs both idm-nf forms. 

4. Non-verbal sentences; see also the second example under i, above. 

Exx. Ik nn rbf, nn grg Im there was no boasting and no 

falsehood therein.® 'Im is a predicate common to two subjects. 

w ^bw m gmw the Residence was 
in silence, and hearts were in mourning.® 'Iw is a common member. 

mry nbf hsy-f m hrt-hrw nt t( nb I was one 
beloved of his lord, praised of him in the course of every day. Ink is a common 
subject.^ 

5. Under this head fall cases where ‘not’ serves to negate a particular 
member of a sentence.® 

Exx. (] TJ^i ? mn-fwrrtyfy dbbw, nn mntyfy 

he is suffering in his lower legs and the.(?), not (in) his thighs.® 

«« mu ky hr, nn hm it m rwty 
without letting other eyes (lit. face) look on, not (even) a slave who has come 
from abroad.*® 

In both these instances the negated portion is incomplete without the pre¬ 
ceding words. One may compare the use of » ‘ but not ’ before an adverb, 

limiting the scope of a preceding statement (§ 209). 

ELLIPSES 

§ 606 . The term ellipse is here taken to mean the omission of any element 
or elements which might seem desirable, from the grammarian’s point of view, 
for the full and explicit expression of a sentence. In actual parlance any set 
of words which is capable of conveying a meaning relevant to the hearer, any 
set of words in which he can discern a reasonable intention on the part of the 
speaker, is a sentence. As thus defined, a sentence may often consist of a single 
word, such as ‘yes’ or ‘no’ (§258); but traditional grammar demands the 
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ELLIPSES 

presence of at least subject and predicate. The term ‘ ellipse ’ is, for this and 
for other reasons, a questionable one; but it will serve as a convenient heading 
under which to g^oup those forms of speech which seem deficient from the 
standpoint of the grammarian’s over-rigid categories. 

1. Questions and answers to questions are often elliptical in the sense just 
defined ; so also are other elements of dialogue. 

wnm ivk, in-sn r-L JSF wnmd n^tn. Hr Ust, in-sn rd. Hr-ntt mdw 
pw m-f-i dsrpt U ‘ Eat’, say they to me. ‘ I do not eat for you.’ ‘Wherefore t' 
say they to me. ‘ Because that staff is in my hand which separates heaven and 
earth.’ ^ Abbreviated for: * Wherefore dost thou not eat ? ’, ‘I do not eat 
because ’, etc. 

In this passage ‘ say I’ is twice to be understood ; see § 224, end. We have, 
moreover, become acquainted in § 321 with ^ hr used elliptically for hr dd ‘ says ’, 

‘ said ’. 

2. Exclamatory wishes, interjectional comments and the like often have 
elliptical form. 

Exx. imt-pr irtm-i n Uyf 

mwt hr hit, si r-s as for the testament which I made for his mother previously, 
let it be cancelled.® Lit. back to it! 

w hst nt Skry in the favour of Sokar!* A typical 

epistolary greeting. 

(j—^ Mnrhtp by (accursed be his name) 

Teti, son of Minhotpe.* Ws n may conceivably be for wi 4 wt n ‘ evil befall for’. 

Further examples in §§ 153. 313. 

3. Egyptian writers are fond of what may be called the Iccbel mode of 
statement—the curt substitution of a noun or noun-equivalent in place of an 
assertion. Examples above in §§ 89 (nouns), 306 (infinitives), 390 (participles or 
relative forms). 

Questions too may assume the form of label words or phrases. 

Ex. piirfdd iw-k r^-ti tnw ns n 

ipwt (what about) the report (lit. saying) that thou knowest the number of the 
secret chambers ? ® 

4. Comparison, from our point of view, is much abbreviated in Egyptian. 

Exx. snd'f ^t ^iswt mi S^mt rnpt idw the 

fear of him is throughout the lands like (that of) Sakhmet in a year of pestilence.® 

PmZIii'iVJ n^tw hm'i r nsw nb f^f^r 4^ bih he 

magnified the victories of My Majesty more than (those of) any king who had 
come into existence before.® 
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^ Lac. TR. 23,19- 
23. Sim. Westc^ 8, 
*6; 9 » 4 - 5 * 14. 


* P. Kah. II, 20. 
Sim. ib. 31, 5, qu. 
5 89, 2; moll. HL. 
i. 19 top, 2 after ih. 

® P, Kah, 27, 4. 
Sim. ib, 39, 4-5. 34. 


* Kept, 8, 5. Sim. 
Sin, B 74. 


* Westc, 9, 1-2. 
Sim. Har}i> 453, qn. 
§491/1. 

^ Sin, B44-5. Sim. 
AZ, 38, i8* 30 a; 
after the m of predica¬ 
tion, Urk, V. 67, I, 
qu. § 300 , 2. 

’ Urk, iv. 767. Sim. 
ih- 59* 3; 618, 15; 
862,16; Pt, 319, qu. 
§96, I. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


^ Sebekkhu 17. Sim. 
Urk, V. 177, 12; 

^ar^. 394; Westc. 
12, 4. 

® Urk. iv. 834. 


* Urk. iv. 197, 17; 
818, 3; 882, 13, qu. 
§ 212. 


5. Omission of pronouns. The omission of pronominal subjects was dealt 
with in §§486-7. In such instances as the first one in §487 a natural result of 
the abbreviation is that the pronominal object should likewise be swept away; 
but we find elsewhere omissions of the object which we should not have expected. 

Exx. rdi-nf r shd Smsw then he made (me) into an 

instructor of the henchmen.* 

ist gm-n hm-i tnw m 4 bt after My Majesty had 
found (it) surrounded with brick.® 

In contexts similar to the last the omission of the pronoun seems to be even 
idiomatic.® 

Obs. For the omission of the subject (nominal or pronominal) in non-verbal 
sentences see §§ 123; 138, end; 145. 


FINAL REMARKS ON WORD-ORDER 


§ 607 . The very strict word-order of Egyptian was described in §§ 27. 29. 
66, to which the sections on anticipatory emphasis (§§ 146-9) served as a supple¬ 
ment The rules there laid down apply not merely to main and subordinate 
clauses, but also to such parts of the verb as the infinitive, the participles, 
and the relative forms (see § 375). Exceptions to the rules are of rare occurrence, 
but under certain conditions were permitted or even obligatory. 


* See AZ. 44, 112. 


® Lac. TR. 2, i. 
Sim. Hark, 344. Cases 
like Lac. TR. 2, 37, 
qu. p. 375» n. 2, are 
due to replacement of 
a proper name by a 
suffix. 

® Lac. TR. 2, 39- 
41. 


Urk. iv. 521. 


8 Lac. TR. 39, i. 
Sim. Budge, p. 287, 
16 . 

® Sin. R 68, qu. § 
90; Lac. TR. 23, 29, 
qu. § 436. 

See the text qu. 
p. 171. Sim. Cairo 
20008, 20011, 


I. It is a general rule that a pronoun must not precede the noun to which 
it refers.* 

Exx. clmddtntsnfmhr{t)-ntr\.o]o\Ti2iVs\2.xis, 

family to him in the necropolis.® According to the ordinary rules the dative nf 
should precede the nominal object" ibt. 

ir swt dmd-t{w) n Sp pn )btf but if 
there be joined to this Sep his family.® According to rule n Sp pn should follow 
the subject )btf. 

schf pr-wr m hbny . in n-sw-bit Mrt-ki-Rc n mwt’S Mwt nbt 'ISrw I saw to 

the erecting of a Great-House of ebony.by king Makere^ for her mother 

Mut, lady of Ashru.'* The dative would ordinarily precede in n-sw-bit Mrt-ki-Rf. 

Apparently a like scruple was not felt when the pronoun in question was 
a reflexive direct object. 

Ex. wnm{y)f to cause Sep to raise 

himself on his right side.® 

Hardly to be regarded as exceptions are cases where a suffix is followed by 
a noun in apposition ® or where the funerary formula precedes the name.*® 
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FINAL REMARKS ON WORD-ORDER 


2. Occasionally an adverbial phrase precedes the subject or object, if such 
a transposition is felt to be convenient This is felt, for example, when the 
adverbial phrase belongs very closely to the verb. 

Exx. f'di’U’i swi hr'i fhrwfl caused to pass by me 

his arrows.^ 

Iwmlbtfiwhmst it is like a big thing to repeat it* 

isi Hi hr ib n rmi ith fiwt kr-s lo, it was 
difficult in the heart of men to drag great things over it* 

^ ntnw-f god put (it) in my heart that 

I should make monuments for him (lit his monuments).* 

In the last example the context continues ‘ and that I should cause him to 
be powerful even as he has caused me to be powerful ’. Thus the object is long 
and complex; this is an additional reason for its postponement. Similar cases 
are by no means rare. 

Ex. The sun is hot; hi dvtw n pi 

swnt it m rmw may the sun be given (lit. let one give to the sun) the price of 
the com in fish.® This is a witticism; the speaker is thinking of the inundation, 
which will put fish in the place of the crops now being harvested. 

Particularly common is the ancient and stereotyped formula of dedication, 
of which a single example must here suffice. 

-^^POUl^iiAWrr? ir'n'fnt mnwpn it-f Hr-^ty srkr np 

t^nwy wrwy, bnbnt m dym he made as his monument to his father Idarakhte the 
erecting for him of two great obelisks (with) the pyramidion of gold.® 

The infinitival object usually broadens out into a longish description, after 
which m would come in lamely or incomprehensibly.’ 

For the displacement of certain interrogative adverbs or adverbial phrases, 
in order to avoid separation from the interrogative enclitic particles, see § 495. 


^ Sin, B136. Sim. 
ib, 358. 

* Sin, B 315-6. 


® Bersk, i. 14, 3. 


* Urk, ly, 198. Sim. 
Cairo 30035, 9-io* 


® Faheri 3. Sim. 
Ft, 38. 


® Urk, iv. 590. Sim. 
*■*•357.4! 584.9:586, 
> 3 ! 59 *. 14: 607, 3. 
Without inf. object, 
5 * 6 , S- 


’ A good parallel 
(Old Kingdom) is 
146,6-8. Sim. 
Ft, 566-7. 


3. A strange example, in which subject and object appear to change places 
for a like reason, is 

iw gri ir'n sS {i)ht m mw nw Ti-wr ibdw iH it n it'i dr rk Hr Wih-cn!}, n-sw-bit 
Si Rf 'Intfxh^re served as (lit. made) scribe of the fields in the waters of Abydus 
of the Thinite nome my father and the father of my father since the time of the 
Horus ‘ Enduring-of-life’, the king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Son of Re*, 

Antef.® »Leyd,V3. 

Another possible rendering ‘ I made.and my father and the father of 

my father ’ is intrinsically rather improbable; its improbability is increased by the 
fact that this text elsewhere contains no instance of the omission of the suffix 
of the 1st pers. sing. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


> Urk.xy.ii\o,i2, 4. In wdf sw lit. ‘he shall order him to him i.e. the vizier 

qu.Exerc.xxx,(m). Order him to come to himself, the pregnant and special meaning of the 

dative is clearly the cause of the inversion. 


® Siut If 308. 


® Petrie, Cour¬ 
tiers 23 . Sim, Sh. S, 
153, qn. i 188, I ; 
f iv. 1020, 7-9. 


* Urk. iv. 5. Sim. 
ib. iv. 894, I. 


5. In other cases exceptional word-order is explicable only on grounds of 
general convenience. 

hnf rdlt in wfb imy ibdf pik niw hnkt 4 '^iw n hntyf nty m rwd hry n isf 
with the giving by the priest in his month of a bowl of p/k-hread and a jug of 
beer to his statue which is in the lower stairway of his tomb.* Strictly speaking, 
the object® of the infinitive should have preceded the agent. 

6. Virtual adverb clauses are sometimes inserted parenthetically for reasons 
of convenience. 

sic 

Exx. iw, sk {w)i grt wfk{w)i r nmk, 

brp-n-i ki now though I had fallen into (the condition of) an orphan I had oxen 
at my command.* 'Iw ... b^p'wi is the form iw idm-n-f oi § 464. 

^ bd ibf iw, m ^nt 

ni}t His Majesty fared downstream, his heart rejoicing, in might and victory.^ 


CONCORD 

§ 508. Concord, i. e. the assimilation of one element of a sentence or 
clause to another in some important particular of form, is of three kinds: concord 
of person (§ 509), concord of number (§ 510), and concord of gender (§511). 


® Brit. Mus. 614, 3. 
Sim. Sin, R 2-3. 


® Leyd. V 6. 


Erm. Hymn, i, 
1-2. Sim. Urk, iv. 
943, 12-13. 


* Cairo 30003. Sim. 
ib, 20026, c 7-10; 
Urk. iv. 1032, 3-4; 
1083,15-17. 


§ 509. Concord of person.—i. The chief peculiarity of Egyptian here 
is its strong tendency to treat adjectives and participles as nouns, and hence 
as of the third person singular, even when they refer to pronouns of the first or 
second person. See already above § 136. 

Exx. ink mry nb'f I was one beloved of his lord.® English usually 

says: I was beloved of my lord. 

J ink rb sbi sw r rb I am one who knew him who could 

teach him to know.® Contrast English: I knew who could teach me to know. 

nil?-.: i w . h4i 

psdt m nfrw'S hail to thee.thou great white one, at whose beauty the 

Ennead rejoices. Lit. rejoiced the Ennead at her beauty. 

ffi'S'l’Ll'?.!.i. 

switysn hr is pm . iw'tn r drp n-i O ye who live.and who shall 

pass by this tomb.ye shall offer to me * The bdmty'fy form is essentially 

of the third person, yet is here used to qualify a vocative. 
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2. Pronouns of the 3rd pers, sing, are usually employed in referring back 
to the phrase (§ 158). 

Ex. ^ sim-n-f f.w.s. nb (r.w.j,) 

the heart of this thy humble servant is happy now that he has heard of the good 
health of (my) lord (1. p. h.).^ 

Occasionally, however, bik im alternates with the ist pers. sing. 

Ex. \ irt-n bik (read bik ini), n 

s(j') this flight which thy humble servant made, I did not plan it.* 

With JI^m'i ‘ My Majesty ’ either the 3rd or the 1st pers. may be used.® 
Exx. 4 sfir m fwyf My Majesty himself acting with 

his (own) hands.* Such use of the 3rd pers. seems to be the rarer case. 

n iH 'Jmn-Rf My Majesty 

wished to make a monument for my father Amen-Re<.® 

With hm-k ‘ Thy Majesty’ pronouns of the 2nd pers. are used.® 


§ 610 . Concord of number in Egyptian is much looser than in English.'^ 
I. We have noted (§ 86) the tendency of the genitival adjective — ny to become 
invariable in number and gender, but 'c? nb ‘ all ’, ‘ every ’ without ending is mere 
graphic abbreviation (§ 48, i). The absence of -w- from the fern. plur. of adjec¬ 
tives (§ 74) may have had its counterpart in the spoken language. 

2. Feminine collectives (§ 77, 3) have fern, adjectives in agreement with them. 

Ex. rmt(t) nbtpn nbt r^yt 

nbt hnmmt nbt all mankind, all noble people, all commoners, all sun-folk.® 

When a suffix is involved, usage is variable. Thus we find 
ti hnyt r m-s ‘the entire body of marines’* beside Hm 
fwt nbt ibw-sn rmw ' all cattle, their hearts weep ’.** 

When ^ nb ‘ every ’ accompanies a singular noun, either the plural or the 
singular suffix may be employed. Whereas in the two expressions for ‘ every- 
body’ ^ and ^, 3 ®^ nb (§ 103) the determinative alone would 

suffice to indicate that they were regarded as plurals,** s nb, which often 

has the same meaning, is referred back to with a singular suffix; ** not infrequently 
‘ each one ’ is a better translation of s nb than ‘ everyone ’, see § 103. 

3. When a number of persons are described as doing something with some 
part of their bodies, Egyptian idiom speaks of that part in the singular. 

Exx. H iwtn r ddm r-tn ye shall speak with your mouths, 

lit. mouth.*® 


.... dH m hr n hnmmt ....... 

ntyw ib'sn ^t mnw pn I call to the attention (lit. I put in the face) of mankind 

.whose heart(s) are occupied with this monument.** 

This rule is, however, liable to exceptions, see Ibw'sn above under 2.*® 
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^ P, Kah, 29, 12. 
Sim. ib, 32, 6; Sin, 
B 178. 205. 213-4. 


* Sin, B 223. Sim. 
ib, 174-7; 

28, 5-6. 

* ForiSw-irepeated, 
see Berl. Al, i. p. 258, 
20-1. 

* Urk, iv. 169. Sim. 
ib, 256, 9. 

* Urk.vi, 834. Sim. 
ib, 366, 14; 776, 13- 
14; Ikhem, 5. 

® iv. 613, 6-7. 

^ Cf. * a finger or a 
toe which are painful 
Eb. 78, 6, qu. Exerc. 
XXIX, (a). 


® Budge, p. 113, 
8-9. Sim. urk, iv. 

233, 14. 

® Urk, iv. 6,9. Sim. 
ib. 390, 2. 

Adm. 5, 5. Sim. 
Cairo 200x6, a i. 


/fr 1*3 with follow¬ 
ing plural suffix, Urk. 
iv. 17, 10-II. 

** Leb, 112. 119. 


Cairo 20003, ^ 4* 
Sim. Adm. 4, 13; 
Urk, iv. 101^ 6. 

Urk. iv. 364, 11- 
13. Sim. i 3 .1083,13. 

Also Urk. iv. 613, 
13.14; 614,11; 615, 
2. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


^ Cairo 20748,^ 2. 
Sim. with adj. ib. 
20520,0^4-5; 20775, 
0 1. 


2 Siutif 295. Sim. 
withrel, form, Urk. iv. 
743, 5 with idmtyfy 
form, Turin 1447; 

1, 15-16. 


AZ, 59, 10. 

*** 6V/^. iv. 366, 13. 


6 . 


59, 5 7^15- 
Sim. Urk, v. 28, 


1-2. 


® Urk. iv. 692. 


4 Urk, iv. 707, 10. 
® Urk, iv. 719, 7. 

« I, 235. 


7 Aa> 4 . 12, 8. 

Sim. Urk, iv. 85, 11; 
780,5-6. 

® More exx. Vcr- 
bum ii. § 50. 


® Siut I, 305. Sim. 
Eb, 20, 17. 23; 76, 
12 . 

Brit Mus. 614, 
vert. 5. 


.S’zW. I, 301. Sim. 
P,Kah, 12,13; Louvre 
C II, 2. Sim. nty^ 
Tarkhan^ i, 80, 21. 

Siut I, 270. Sim. 
d). I, 269. 


§ 611. Concord of gender. —Under this head we have to consider 
a number of cases where the gender of an adjective, verbal form, or suffix- 
pronoun differs from what might be expected. 

1. When in a sequence of co-ordinated words of both genders the first is 
masculine, the sequence as a whole is treated as masculine. 

Exx. ntrwt imyw ib^w Xhe gods and goddesses who 

are in Abydus.^ 

»K:ksii[£5;> p ’ ‘ »•>’ * «> 

h{w)t-ntr nty rdi-n-i n-tn sw the bread and beer which the staff of the temple make 
for me and which I have given to you.® 

I a. In Middle Egyptian arises a tendency to treat dual nouns, whether 
masc. or fern., as masc. singulars.®* 

Exx. thnwy wrwy the two great obelisks.®'* 

rdiw n-i irtyd ih-i im‘f my eyes have been given to 
me that I may benefit by them.®' 

2. Old perfectives, participles, etc., referring to feminine plural words take 
masculine forms, though the suffix-pronoun used in such a case is fern. sing. 

mniwt nbt spr hm-f r-s sspd all ports 


Exx. 




to which His Majesty comes were equipped.® Note the rel. form spr, the old 
perf. sspd and the suffix s. That mniwt is plur. and sspd masc. is indicated by 
the variants mniwt*^ and sspdw^ in parallel passages. 

ts-n-{t) Siwt wn sky I raised up walls which 
were destroyed.® Wn is participle, sky old perfective. 

bt nbt rdiw-n n-i piyi sn all things which my 
brother gave to me.® Contrast the fern, nbt with the masc. rel. form rdiwn. 

The above rule seems almost absolute in the old perf.®; the same fact was 
expressed in § 309 by saying that the ancient form of the 3rd pers. fern. plur. (and 
dual) is in M.E. regularly replaced by the 3rd pers. masc. form. In the participles 
and cognate forms, masc. gender referring to fern. plur. nouns is only exceptional; 
one can quote good instances to the contrary. 

Exx. i^nthwt prrt n'f stt th im-sn 

tapers which go forth unto him and with which lights are kindled.® 

wp-f wrwt mrrtf mzy he open the ways he desires.'® 

It is noticeable that the preference is given to masc. forms when m n or nnn 
‘ these ’ precedes the fern. plur. noun ; cf. below under 3. 

Exx. ' 'T^ s' ^ gmhwt rdi(w)'n-k n-i these tapers 

which thou hast given to me." 

nn n ht rdi{w)-n-sn n-i these things which theyhavegiven me.'® 
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CONCORD OF GENDER 

3. When ^ m, nw, and nn are used as demonstrative pronouns 

for ‘ this ‘ thatthey are referred back to by masc. participles and relative 
forms ; but the resumptive pronoun then used is fern. 

Exx. tr nw iddw msdrwy hr-s as for that through 

which the ears become dulled.^ 

n! hd{w)-k sw hr-s that for which thou punishest him.® 
Similarly when the antecedent is an abstract noun; 

^ wd-n-{pj m-si bw dwy msdw rmt hr-s 
I did not strain after evil on account of which men are hated.® For the 
construction see § 377. 

In one instance nn is followed by a feminine relative form : 

T.... dd-n-i nnddt-n-i m mi^t I have said this that I have said 

truthfully.®* 

4. In Late Egyptian the meaning of the neuter is expressed by the masculine, 

whereas in Middle Egyptian it is expressed by the feminine (§51). Contrast 
M.E. ^"^P^ dd-f st ‘ he says it ’ with L.E. iw-s{t) hr dd(tt)-f ‘ she said 

it ’; ^ M.E. dwt' evil ’ with L.E. ‘ the good ’; ® M.E. 

Irt'n-k ‘ what thou hast done ’ with L.E. iir-h nb ‘ all that thou 

hast done’.* The transition from the feminine to the masculine seems to have 
begfun with the old perfective ; here the masculine is usual in Middle Egyptian. 

Exx. P^^|'^^l]l]“'f\^Pl!lfl smrw gmyt wisy renovating what was found 
decayed.'^ Contrast the fern. pass. part, gmyt with the masc. old perfective wisy. 

^ ^ what old age 

does to men is evil in all respects.® 

f. ZZ nn st}!} n-k it is not profitable to thee.® 

In the case of ^^participles and relative forms, examples of masc. gender 
for neuter meaning are rare in early times. 

Exx. P'*n ° sdd-l rf n-k mitt try ^prw m iw pn 

let me tell thee the like thereof which happened in this island.^ 

'oonw m sdm mk st hpr (the things) that were mere 
hearsay (lit. in hearing), behold they have happened.^ 

« hd-i ir-n ky I did not destroy what another had made.” 

'Ir-n for irt-n. 

The rare examples where the masc. definite article precedes a relative form 
of neuter meaning are to be viewed as early cases of Late Egyptian. 

Ex. rdit iryi pi wd{t)-n pi-i nb to cause me to 

do what my lord commanded.** The written t is probably due to a recollection 
of the ordinary M.E. form usual in such contexts. 
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* Eb. 99, 15. 

iv. 1090, 14. 
Sim. ^'Z.69,32 ( 1 . 23). 


® Brit. Mas. 614, 
7 - 8 . 


Lyons 88 = Stock¬ 
holm 55 = C/rk. iv. 
1196, 8. 


* (TOrbiney 6, i. 

® Anastasi v. 15, 2. 


® Bologna 1094, 2, 

I. 


^ L. D, ii. 112, e\ 
113,^. Sim. Bersk. 
ii. p. 25 ; also wni Jf// 
‘ what had been diffi¬ 
cult*, Siut 4, 31, qu. 
§ 396, 2. 

® Ft, 20-1. Sim. 
Eb, 91, 21-92, I. 

^ P. Pet, 1116 A, 48. 
Sim. Pt. 291. 


15 125. Sim. 

ib. 22. 


11 Urk. iv. 500. 

1* Cairo 20741, c 2. 
Sim. dd for ddt, 
Pt. 265, qu. Exerc. 
XXVII, (^); ip. 543 - 
553 * 


1* Urk. iv. 1069. 
Sim. D. el B. 155, 
qu. § 330. 
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* Louvre C 12. Sim. 
Paheri 3, qu. § 330. 


Roeder, Debod, 
PI. 108, iv. a. Sim. 
AZ. 69, 32 ( 1 . 23). 


Hear St Sim. 

ib. 5, 9. II. 13 . 15. 

® Eb, 46, 10. 16. 
22. 

^ 6^r>&.iv. 361. Sim. 
ib. 361, II ; 1082, 3. 


5. The indefinite pronoun ^ tw (§ 47) is treated as a masculine. 

fhf-n-tw hfw im then one rejoiced thereat.^ 

So too the pronoun st with the meaning ‘ them ’ (§ 46). 

Ex. gtn-ip) st rhf hr mr[y)t I found them standing on the 

bank.'* 

6. The Egyptians were never remarkable for scholarly accuracy, and 
examples are not infrequent, especially in much-copied texts, where the fern, 
ending is wrongly omitted. 

Exx. ° ^ phrt 2-nwt ir-n hr-f dsf a second remedy 

which Shu made on his own behalf.* The parallel passages in Ebers® have 
correctly irt-n. 

stp-nf r sm Knit'whom (fern.) he chose to protect Egypt.* 
The epithet immediately preceding contains the correct fern, form P^^ shft’U. 

Obs. For concord of gender in the case of numbers, see § 261; and for nouns of 
exceptional gender see § 92. 


VOCABULARY 

iwr become pregnant. ^ hrt heaven. 


hsk cut off. 

P guide. 

(| ipt private chamber, harim. 

wr-mm ‘ Greatest-of-seers ’, 

I 

name of the high-priest of 
Heliopolis. 

wsht hall, court (in temple 


or palace). 






^ 1 




biiyt marvel, wonder, 
wi/'ze' evening. 
mhyt north wind. 

© nw time. 


f ^ hmt craft, craftsmanship. 


I I I 

/a ? [|Wn; 
0 ^ 
priest 


hsw singer. 
htpt offerings. 

'■ 1 ^J hry-hb(f) lector- 


var. 




sh counsel. 

i/i/t dignity. 

jf I tp-rd rules, principles. 
I I tnt difference. 
ds flint. 




I I I 


df/ food. 


imyfit (adj. from mfit) 
one who goes after or accom¬ 
panies. 
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EXERCISE XXXIII 


(a) Reading lesson ; extract from a book of tales} 




Ufa’n 


I MMMM ft 

I -, 

I ^ M m mn L _l < 




i± 






IZZk 

2MflfL 




rhf'H dd'n pi ., .w fffw mic-^rw: 
pi irf dd^ 

iwk r^'ti tnw m n \ 

: ipwt nt wnt nt Dhwty ? 
dd'in Ddi : 

hs'ti, n rl}'i tnw try, 
ity {f.w.sl) nb'i ; 
iwi swt rf}'kwi bw nty st im. 
dd'in hm-f: 

iw irf tn ? 
dd'in Ddi pn: 
iw fdt im nt ds 

m (t sipty rn-s m 'Iwnw; 
m ti fdt. 
dd'in Ddi: 
ity {f.w.s) nb'i, 
mk nn ink is inn n'k sy. 
dd'in hm'f: 

in m irf in'f n'i sy ? 
dd'in Ddi : 

in smsw n pi hrdw j 
nty m ht n Rd-ddt 
in'f n'k sy. 
dd'in hnt'f: 
mr'i is st. 
m ddy'k, 

pty sy ti Rd-ddt ? 


^ Westc, 9, 1-15 with a few restorations. See too JEA, i r, 2. 

• The traces do not snit '****^(j ^ * king *, which gives, however, the required sense. 

* The original has wrongly Q ; see ib, 7, 5. 7, 
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(? ^ iii^ 


I I I o MJiiSiX I I I I I 

i I /MVMMV 


^ COI I I 






^(l_j,:^w 

(fi h P ^ 3?r;s ^ ©^ ^ =^t 


dd-in Ddl: 

hmt wfb pw n R( nb Sihbw 

J^® iwr-ti m krdw j n R( nb Sihbw, 

iw dd-U'f r-s: 

iw-sn r irt bt twy mnht 

m ti pn r dr-f; r,r 

^ - J ’ \Iwnw. 

j§ iw smsw wsn-imy r irt wr-miw m 

wn'in hm'f ib'f wi r dwt hr'S. 
dd'in Ddi : 

pty irf p! ib, ity (r.w.s.) nb-i ? 
in irdw hr pi hrdw y dd n-i : 
ki si-k, 

ki Si-f, 

ki wcw im-s ?' 
dd‘in hm-f: 

ms-s irf s{y) nw, Rd-ddt ? 
mss m ibd i (n) prt sw ij. 


1 Probably the abbreviated form of the suffix 3rd pers. plur. noted p. 39, n. 12a; so too perhaps above, 1 . 4. 


‘ Then said the [king] Cheops, the deceased: (What about) the saying thou 
knowest the number of the secret chambers of the sanctuary ^ of Thoth ? And 
Djedi said: So it please thee, I know not the number thereof, O Sovereign, my 
lord, but I know the place where it is.* And His Majesty said: Where is it? 
And this Djedi said: There is a box of flint in a room called (room of) inspection 
in Heliopolis; (it is) in that box. (And His Majesty said: Go fetch me that box)? 
And Djedi said: O Sovereign, my lord, behold it is not I who will fetch it for 
thee. And His Majesty said : Who will fetch it for me ? And Djedi said: The 
eldest of the three children who are in the womb of Reddjedet will fetch it for 
thee. And His Majesty said: Indeed I should like it! (But as regards) what 
thou hast said, who is this Reddjedet ? * And Djedi said: She is the wife of 
a priest of Re«, lord of Sakhebu, who is pregnant of three children belonging to 
Ref, lord of Sakhebu; and he has said about them(?) that they shall exercise this 

^ A word otherwise unknown, possibly connected with the geographical name Wnw^ i.e. Shmdn, Hermopolis Magna. 

* The context seems to demand that st should here refer to the number, not to the ipwt themselves. 

* The sense demands the res^toration of some such speech on the part of the king. Its omission may have been due 
to homoioteleutofiy the recurrence of one and the same word at the end of two consecutive phrases or sentences. 

^ It seems best to take m ddy^k as in anticipatory emphasis (§ 148, 5) and as equivalent to iV ni ddy'k. For the form 
ddy-k see p. 303, n. 19. However, Gunn and Blackman attach ni ddy>k to st preceding and render ‘I shall be pleased 
with it, what you are going to say see JEA. 16, 67. 
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beneficent office throughout the entire land; and the eldest of them shall be 
high-priest' in Heliopolis. Thereupon His Majesty grew sad in his heart 
because of it. And Djedi said ; What is this mood, O Sovereign, my lord?* Is 
it on account of these three children I spoke of? Next your son, next his son, 
and next one of them ! ® And His Majesty said ; At what moment will she give 
birth, Reddjedet ? (And Djedi said :)* She will give birth on the fifteenth day of 
the first month of winter.’ 

^ Wr miWj lit. ‘ greatest of the seers*; this was the particular name of the high-priest of Heliopolis. 

2 Lit. ‘ heart ^ i.e. state of heart, mood. ’/«/r-/x«/lit. Ms (it) done?’ ® Rendering doubtful. ^ See § 224* end. 


(b) Translate into English, emending if necessary : 



^ Text from a stela showing a minstrel playing the harp before his master. 

if) Translate into Egyptian : 

(i) Then said the courtiers to (fft') His Majesty : Behold, we will do according 
to (ni) all that thou hast commanded, O Sovereign, our lord. (But) wherefore 
hast thou inquired from us a counsel {s^ ? Does one guide Horus who is in the 
sky to sail in the heavens ? Does one give a rule of knowledge to Ptah, the 
noble one who-presides-over {hry~tp) craftsmanship ? Does one teach Thoth to 
speak ? There is no difference between (lit. of) these three and (lit. r ‘ from ’) 
Thy Majesty. If thou givest instruction {hr ‘face’) to him who is ignorant 
the morrow dawns (lit. the earth grows light), and he is cleverer than 
those who know! (2) Hail to thee, thou eye of Horus, who cuttest off the heads 

of those who accompany Seth! Great is thy dignity (over) against thy enemies, 
in this thy name of lady of dignity! O Sobk, thou hast placed her in thy head,' 
that thou mayst be great through (w) her. (3) It is a greeting to my lord 
( 1 . p. h.) to the effect that the two Medjay-people who went to the desert on 
the fourth day of the first month of summer came to report to me to-day at 
time of evening, and brought three Nubians, saying that they had found them 
to the south of the fortress. Thereupon I asked these Nubians, ‘Whence have 
ye come?’ Thereupon they said, ‘We have come from the Well of Horus.’ 
(4) This book was found by night by the hand of a lector-priest, when this 
earth was in darkness. The moon shone on this book, on every side of it It 
was brought as a wonder to the Majesty of King Cheops, the deceased. 

^ The eye of Horns is here identified with the uraeus (i. e. cobra) in the royal diadem. 
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1 AZ. 69, .^o, 17, 
corrected AEOy Text, 
I, p. 162* ; also 
Amarn, VI, 25, 18. 
Sim. p. 169, n. 5. 

2 Nauri 8. 


* Much testimony 
in E. Devaud, Vdge 
des papyrus egyptiens 
hiiratiques d*aprh les 
graphics dc certains 
mots, Paris, 1924. 
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NEW PARAGRAPHS AND OTHER ADDITIONS 

P. 53. On this page add two new paragraphs: 

§ 62 A. Avoidance of the repetition of like hieroglyphic signs.— 

Analogous to the phenomena illustrated in the early part of § 62 are cases where 
what is avoided is repetition of signs other than a single consonant, or even of 
an entire word. 

Exx. ‘ sea V oldest writing of this Semitic loan-word ; ^ here 

serves partly as group-writing for m (§ 60 and see Sign-list N 35), but partly 
also as the determinative of water. 

f ZZ h'*' for ‘ because .... what’ ^ in a clause quoted below in 

§ 200 A, if the omission of the second ntt be not a mere mistake. 

§ 63 a. Hieratic and hieroglyphic. —At the outset hieratic writing was 
no more than a particular summary mode of presenting hieroglyphic (see p. 10), 
but in course of time the two scripts diverged and developed special orthographic 
habits of their own. Hieroglyphic, true to its essentially decorative character, 
remained the more free of the two, exhibiting its signs in greater or less detail 
as occasion demanded, and disposing them in relatively arbitrary positions. 
Hieratic, on the other hand, became far more regular and consistent, and 
invented, in case of need, fashions of spelling suited to itself.® Only a few traits 
of Middle Kingdom hieratic can here be mentioned : 

1. Biliteral signs usually have their phonetic complement, exx. 

rather than -fl alone, rather than fl or g. 

2. Elaborate hieroglyphs are avoided and sometimes replaced by a mere 
oblique stroke \, ex. |p\ ms for (fjP^ (see Z 5 in the Sign-list). 

3. The repetition of signs in duals and plurals (§73, i) is avoided, exx. ^ 

irty for srw for ;^= rnw for for ^ 

(§ 77 , 0 - 

4. New signs were developed, ex. ? w for or variant forms retained, exx. 

for ^ pi, for for ^ as determinative of king or god. 

Egyptologists have experienced the practical need of adopting some common 
standard to which different hieratic hands could be reduced, and instead of 
selecting one simple style of hieratic for the purpose, have preferred to transcribe 
all hieratic hands into hieroglyphic. In view, however, of the aforementioned 
divergence of the two scripts, it is necessary to realize that such transcriptions, 
as they are called, are perforce in some degree artificial products, exhibiting the 
text transcribed in a form more or less different from that which would have been 
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chosen by a contemporary scribe or sculptor. It belongs to good scientific method 
not to gloss over such differences, and since the appearance of the first edition of 
this Grammar most scholars have adopted a more rigid attitude in this matter.^ In 
the present edition the transcriptions of most texts have been revised accordingly, 
and the presence of ^ instead of ^ and of instead of ^ is as a rule a 
useful indication that the example in question is taken from a hieratic text, not 
a hieroglyphic one. 

Obs. I. For reasons of economy and spacing it has not proved possible in this 
edition to revise the transcriptions from hieratic as thoroughly as would have been 
desirable. In the best modern editions of texts not only is the direction of the 
originals from right to left retained, but also the positions of the individual signs are 
scrupulously followed. The student is urgently counselled to conform to this souTtd 
practice \ in particular should not be turned upright as | and, if the original writes 
the plural strokes as the transcription also should show them thus, not as j or ' « i. 

Obs. 2. The revision of transcriptions in this edition has not as a rule extended 
to the Book of the Dead and the Coffin Texts, since there it was usually needful to 
quote certain handy and easily accessible editions where the old style was employed. 

P. 65. Add at the place marked the following new paragraph: 

§ 84 A. Direct object after verbs of apparently intransitive or 
passive sense. —Such verbs as wnf} ‘ be clad (in) wrh ‘ be 

anointed (with) mn ‘ be ill (of) ’ a disease or ‘ (in) ’ a limb, ^ htp ‘ rest 

(upon) ’ sometimes take a direct object. 

Exx. ^1^1 wrk{^)-k tpt mayst thou be anointed with first-quality 

oil.* 

wn-f mnt'f\{ he is suffering in his thigh.* 

ntr st-f wrt the god rested on his great seat.* 

P. 66, § 86. At bottom, before the Obs., add : 

After ^ nb ‘ lord ’ the indirect genitive, not the direct, is found when the 
following noun is qualified by an adjective or demonstrative. 

Exx. nb n ^ist nb{t) the lord of every foreign land.® 

nb n Is pn the lord of this chamber.® 

P. 89. Before the Vocabulary insert a new paragraph : 

§ 115 A. Yet another way of expressing possession is by means of the noun 
^ nb ‘ lord ’, ‘ possessor usually followed by a direct genitive. 

Exx. ^bsw I was an owner of donkeys 

and an owner of ploughlands.’ 

ink nb iimt I was a possessor of charm.® 

This use is particularly frequent with abstract words, resulting in the creation 
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^ For an exposition 
of the new principles 
see J£A. 15, 48; cf. 
also OLZ. 1933, 608. 


2 Leyd. K 9. Sim. 
Mi/l I, 8; Urk. iv. 
1214,13. Wnh^MUL 
I, 7-8. 

® Eh, 103, 6. Sim. 
P. Kah. 5,19. Other 
exx. Wb, ii. 66, 19; 
67,21. 

^ Urk. iv. 836. Sim. 
ib. 896, 9. 


® AZ. 69, 26, I. 
Sim. Cairo 34022, 4. 

• Situ I, 227. Sim. 
Sh, S. 171; Peas. B i, 
16. 


Brit. Mas. 1628, 
10-1. Sim. plnr. 
‘having’ BH\. 8, 21. 

® BH. i. 8, 15. Sim. 
Cairo 20007, 6. 
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* Cairo 20038; 
20046, 2. 

* Cairo 20046, 3. 


® See Cen.^ p. 83, n. 
5 ; AZ, 71, 4 ^* 

85, 23. Sim. 
Urk. iv, 219, 15. 16. 
With si^y)y fem., Cen. 
84, 3. 16. 

® Cen, 84 3 (jf«/ in 
semi-enigmatic writ¬ 
ing). Sim., but with 
noun following jw/, ib. 
84, II. 

^ Cen. 84, 2. Sim. 
ib. 84, 7. 


’ Ann. 37, pi. 2, 
19-20. 


® Nauri 8. 
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of an epithet equivalent to an adjective, ex. the very common nb imih ‘ lord 
of reverence’,* nearly identical with imihy ‘ revered 

For cases where the direct genitive following nb is replaced by an indirect 
genitive see above the Add. to § 86. 

P. 115. At the end of § 148, i add : 

Of similar appearance, but of very problematic character, is a construction 
found in some archaic or merely archaistic texts.® Here the 3rd pers. pronouns 
m. sing. sw, f. sing, p, — plur. p^ sn are found before the sdmf iorm, 
but the meaning is not future, but past or present. 

Exx. sw hn-fh.e. went, lit. he, he went.* 

J SW ini Gb Geb (lit. he, Geb) quarrelled.® 

skdd-sn they (lit. they, they) travel by water.® 

There is no emphasis on the pronouns in this narrative use, and their em¬ 
ployment at the head of the sentence seems to prohibit their identification with 
the Dependent Pronouns of § 43. Still less is it possible to connect them with 
the Pronominal Compound of § 124, this being a quite late development. Since 
a parallel use is found before active participles (Add. to § 373, i) one might be 
tempted to regard them as equivalents of the Older Absolute Pronoun (§ 64); 
however, ^wt idm-f, like 7 itf idni’f, has future meaning, see p. 369, n. 16. Out of 
this employment probably evolved the likewise archaic or archaistic particle 
sw of § 240. Analogous also is a unique example with the Indefinite Pronoun 
^ tw (§ 47) in a historical text: 

tw sdtn-tw m pr-nsw in itf Hr kt nht Hr-m~ 
Wist it was heard (lit. one, one heard) in the palace by his father the Horns 
Strong-bull-arising-in-Thebes.* 

P. 124. At the end of § 161 add : 

As in most languages, comparable relations of time and space are in Egyptian 
indicated by the same simple prepositions ; see (e.g.) the uses of § 162, 1.2; 
of hr, § 165, I. 4. A peculiarity of these Egyptian prepositions is that their 
meaning is strangely vague. Thus r, according to the context, may mean either 
‘ to ’ or ‘ at ’ or ‘ from ’. Somewhat similarly with m, hr and df- 

P. 151. Before § 201 the following new paragraph should be read: 

§ 200 A. Nty in relative clauses with nominal predicate. —An 

example of a very rare type is 

{ntt) pw rnh-sn im-s because that is what they live upon, 
lit. with it.® For hr-ntt see § 223 and for the single writing of ntt in place of ntt 
ntt, see § 62 a, above p. 422. 
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P. 266, end of § 349. A unique ex. of the infinitive tm as object of %vd 
‘ command ’: 

iw wd{-n) n-i hm-f tm dh{f£) ti n sr nb n r'i 
His Majesty commanded me not to prostrate myself (lit, touch the earth with my 
forehead) to any official greater than me.‘ 

P. 288, Add at end of § 373, i : 

In some archaic or archaistic texts the independent pronoun is replaced by 
the obscure 3rd pers. pronoun discussed in the Additions to § 148, i. 

Ex. sw rdi ib-f i'-s he set his desire towards her.^ 

P. 289, § 374. Add after the fourth line from bottom: 

The exclamatory ending -wy is found also with passive participles: 

kwt-k, Rwty 

how (well-)built is thy house, O Atum, how (well-)founded thy mansion, O Ruty.® 

Not quite certain are the examples alluded toon p. 109, n. 6 with the dependent 
pronoun of the ist pers. sing.; 

hs wi m hrw pn r sf I was one praised more to-day 
than yesterday.* Since this sentence involves a comparison, it is more easily so 
explained than by taking the three first signs as an exceptional perf, pass, participle 
with ^ as determinative,® 

wHJ) m stp-i^or stp-)si I was one loved (?) in the 
Palace.® Perhaps emend mrwt'i ‘my love was’ or mr-kwi ‘ I was loved’. 

P. 294, n. 3, The first four lines of § 377 require the following qualification : 

It seems extremely likely that in M. E. the direct object® was felt to be a 
retained grammatical object, as the comparison with English suggests. Arabic 
analogies make it possible, however, that at the outset this object* was a gram¬ 
matical subject, such a sentence as ‘ is given to him gold’ having been transformed 
into ‘ to whom is given gold ’ lit. ‘ (he-)given is to him gold ’, by the addition of 
a gender ending linking up the passive verb-form with an antecedent implied or 
expressed; such is the hypothesis favoured by De Buck, in AZ. 59, 65, followed 
hesitatingly by me in Some Aspects, 23, n. 9. See further the next additional note, 

P. 300, n. 8. The divergent theory here alluded to is as follows; 

In AZ. 59, 65 De Buck put forward a theory of the relative forms differing 
somewhat from that advocated in § 386. He agreed that all the relative forms 
originated in passive participles, to which was appended, in the case of the imper- 
fective and perfective relatives, a direct genitive (noun or suffix-pronoun) to 
express the subject®. It is in respect of constructions with the passive participle 
like dd{w) n-f nbw n kswt, lit. ‘ (one)-given to him the gold of favour ’, that he 
disagreed. As already explained in the Add. to p. 294, n. 3, Arabic analogies 
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led him to regard nbw here, not as a retained object, but as originally the subject 
of a sentence with a passive participle as predicate. It is true that, as Sethe had 
noted before him, Arabic here employs the nominative, l it the accusative; De 
Buck pointed to the construction exemplified in § 374 as evidence that no argu¬ 
ment in favour of nbw being an implicit accusative could be drawn from the use 
in similar cases of the dependent pronoun. De Buck is Just possibly right in his 
contention, but if so, the evolution of the relative forms will have been more 
complex than is set forth in the text of this Grammar. 

P. 303, n. 2 a. Further note on the fern, ending ] or |() in the relative forms : 

Except on the ground of meaning a relative form from an immutable verb 
cannot be proved to be imperfective rather than perfective unless it stands in 
indisputable parallelism with geminating relative forms from mutable verbs. 
Such a case is found, however, in the formula ddt pt^ kmpt{i) 

Uy innt hep ‘what heaven gives, earth creates (var. on another stela and 
the inundation brings Since the fern, ending in the imperfective relative form 
from mutable verbs is •/, not 4 i or -ty^ the same must be true of the immutable 
verbs, whence it may be concluded, in agreement with p. 304, top, that ^ or ]|(] or 
^ in such examples is merely a substitute for o 4 and has no significance except 
as a graphic variant. This conclusion may be extended to a whole series of relative 
forms from immutable verbs claimed to have prospective meaning,® and particu¬ 
larly when or is found in a formula commonly associated with that 

quoted above, namely good and 

pure things whereon a god lives \ It has been conjectured that when the scribe 
substituted a writing appearing to read rnh 4 i he was varying the tense, and that 
we ought then to render ‘ whereon a god would live {sci/.y if he were in the 
deceased’s place ’).^ This has been shown above to be unnecessary, besides 
being contrary to all likelihood from the standpoint of sense. Such a hypothesis 
is also contrary to the spirit of the Semitic languages, which are very sparing in 
the modal distinctions favoured by Greek and Latin. It is true that in certain 
examples of the perfective relative form (§ 389, 2, b) we may find it appropriate to 
render this as ‘ (whereon) thou mayst rest ’, ‘ (what) he has to do (with it) ’ or the 
like, but the prospective or obligational sense here is probably an importation on 
the part of the translator, and is not inherent in the Egyptian form itself. 

P. 326, n. 4. On the theory here set forth the sdmf form will have started 
with transitive verbs followed by an expressed object®, ex. ‘ heard of him is {or 
was) this speech'. Such an origin must necessarily be assumed also for the 
idm^fp'f form. It is idle to speculate exactly when and how the form was ex¬ 
tended to intransitive verbs, but it has been seen in §§ 376. 384 that the conception 
of passives from intransitives was by no means alien to Egyptian feeling. 
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P. 328, § 413, under 2ae gem. The problem of a idm-n-f iorm from wnn re¬ 
quires closer investigation. In Late Egyptian the stem has predominantly past 
meaning, and there seem to be traces of this specialization of meaning at a far 
earlier stage. Accordingly it is even plausible that the sdm'fiovm wtt'i may have 
stood in parallelism to the idm'ti'f iorm mi-ti'i. On the other hand, the analogy 
of Jd f®*" *»’«y^niakes it equally possible that ^ may be a writing of 

P. 358, n. 11. Examples exist, however, where ir ‘ if’ is followed, not by wnn, 
but by wn. The most easily explicable is 

sr^ m ht-t smf}sw ‘if there be accusation in thy heart (lit. body), forget it’.' Here 
wn has probably the sense of tw wn ‘there is’ (§ 107), the element iw being 
ignored altogether, as regularly in Late Egyptian,* though a more truly Middle 
Egyptian procedure in such a case would have been to write ir wnn wn, convert¬ 
ing iw after ir into wnn, cf. the ex, qu. p. 117, top. In ®, 

ir wn }^pr mi dd, wnn rn[-i) nfr mn m niwt^-i) ‘ if there be a happening as has 
been said (i. e. if the proverb just spoken be a true one), (my) good name shall 
endure in (my) town’,® the same explanation will hold good if hpr be infinitive and 
the equivalent of an undefined common noun. 


ADDITION TO THIRD EDITION 

P. 189. After § 258 insert a new paragraph ; 

§ 258 A. The interjectional f, later hy', is doubtless related to the 
interrogative ih ‘ what ?’ of § 501. Only one ex. noted before Dyn. XIX. 

Ex. by b>d nfr n pi hki What a good sailing 

upstream of the Ruler.® 
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^ L. to D.f Berlin 
bowl; also two more 
less easily explained 
exx. on the same bowL 

* Erm. Neudg. 
GrammJ^ §§ 506 foil., 
where, however, the 
suppression of iw is 
not pointed out. 


3 Proc, SB.A. PI, 
opposite p. 196,1. 16. 


* Erman, Netidg. 
GrammP^y §688, Anm. 


® Kamose stela ^ 30 ^ 
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APPENDIX A 


THE VOCALIZATION OF MIDDLE EGYPTIAN 


» See H. Ranke, 
Keilschriftliches Ma¬ 
terial zur altdg. Voka- 
lisaiion in Abh* d, 
kon. Preuss, Akad. d, 
IViss.t Berlin, 1910; 
also AZ. 56, 69; 58, 
132 ; by other authors, 
OLZ. 27, 704 ; J£A. 
II, 230; JNES, 5, 7; 
7, 10. 


The purpose of this book being the practical teaching of hieroglyphics on 
scientific lines, it has been deemed advisable to avoid the extremely difficult and 
hypothetical questions connected with the vocalization of the ancient language. 
From the very outset we have laid stress upon the fact that the vowels are not 
written in the hieroglyphs; the consequence of this fact is that our consonantal 
transliterations resemble desiccated skeletons of words far more than the living, 
vibrating sounds of real speech. From the transliteration 7 mn one fails altogether 
to realize that the god of Thebes was called Amana, or something like it, by the 
contemporaries of the Tuthmosids. This Appendix is intended partly to correct 
the distorted impression which our practical object has forced us to give, and 
partly to lead up to the discussion as to the most suitable rendering of Egyptian 
proper names, the subject of Appendix B. 

Such knowledge as we have of the pronunciation of the older stages of 
Egyptian is based on the vocalized forms vouchsafed to us by Coptic, Greek, 
Assyrian, and Babylonian. Of these Coptic is, of course, by far the most 
important, being actually the old Egyptian language in its latest stage of 
development and w'ritten in Greek characters (§ 4). The disadvantage of Coptic 
is, however, its remoteness in time from the stages of the language upon which 
it is required to shed light; it would be as little legitimate to transfer the Coptic 
pronunciation of such a word as db^t ‘goose’ to the old Egyptian equivalent 
ipd as it would be to use modern English pronunciation as our authority 
for pronouncing Anglo-Saxon. The vowels and consonants of the older language 
have usually become modified in the lapse of time, so that the more recent 
equivalents can at best serve only as a basis for inference. A like objection 
applies to the Greek and Assyrian transcriptions of Egyptian words; these 
transcriptions are, moreover, comparatively few in number and confined mainly 
to proper names. Of greater value are the fully vocalized transcriptions of 
Egyptian names and words which occur, written in Babylonian cuneiform, on the 
clay tablets known as the El-Amarna letters (14th century, b. c.) and on those 
constituting the archives of the Hittite capital of Boghaz Keui (13th century).' 
Good examples are uruUa ‘head-rest’ for Eg. %vrs\ kuit^ku ‘Khoiakh 

vessels ’, i. e. vessels such as were used at the festival of the month of Khoiakh, 
for Eg. U k}-kr-k)\ Ana ‘ Heliopolis’ for Egyptian Iwnw, Nibmuarla 
for Egyptian Nb-miCt-Rf, prenomen of Amenophis 111 . Probably these 
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Babylonian transcriptions differ dnly little from the contemporary Egyptian 
pronunciations. Hence their great interest; but here again we are handicapped 
by the extreme rarity of their occurrence and by their restriction to but a few 
classes of words. 

In the main, therefore, we are thrown back upon Coptic for such positive 
knowledge as we can glean concerning the pronunciation of the earlier stages of 
the Egyptian language. Now if we examine the word-forms of the Saddic 
dialect (this seems to have preserved its ancient character better than the other 
dialects, except in some particulars the Akhmlmic), a definite system of vocaliza¬ 
tion reveals itself, of which the following are the main principles:— 

Rule I. Every syllable, and consequently every word, begins with a con¬ 
sonant. No syllable can either begin or end with two consonants; where a word 
appears to begin with two consonants, a short helping vowel ® was pronounced 
before the first of them, which thus functions as the end of an initial closed 
syllable.^ Exx. ratt ‘ name ’, Ee. rn ; sd-fm ' hear ’ (infinitive). Eg. sdm ; 
VM ‘ be hard ’ (infinitive). Eg. 

Rule 2. Open syllables, i. e. those ending in a vowel, have their vowel long. 
Closed syllables, i. e. those ending in a consonant, have their vowel short. Exx. 
nu-f m ‘ sweet Eg. ndm ; sot-nff ‘ hear (inf.) it '^ Eg. sdmf. 

Rule 3. Each word has only one accented syllable (tone-syllable), which 
may be open or closed and must be either the last or the last but one (penultimate). 
The subsidiary unaccented (toneless) syllables are closed and have merely the 
short helping vowel ®. Exx. ^or-S^r ‘destroy’ (infinitive). Eg. ; S*r-io-r^f 

‘destroy (inf.) him’. 

It must be made perfectly clear that Coptic, taken as it stands, shows at 
least as many exceptions to these rules as exemplifications of them. The 
following words offend in different ways : dS ‘ call ’, ‘ read ’; nufe ‘ good ’; smdn^t 
‘ be established ’ (qualitative) ; eow ‘ praise ’; gh'agi ‘ hunters ’; egdol ‘ Nubians ’. 
On a close inspection, however, it will usually be found that, even where the 
rules are ostensibly broken, nevertheless the principles which they embody have 
been at work. For example, rd ‘mouth’ contradicts the second rule by having 
a short vowel in an open syllable, while rdf ‘ his mouth ’ contradicts it by having 
a long vowel in a closed syllable; but it is clear that rd and rdf are related in 
some such way as sdfm ‘hear’ and sdimf it’ instanced above. Now in 

sdt^m the division of syllables is sd-fm, and the first syllable, being open, demands 
the long vowel d according to Rule 2 above ; in sdtmf the addition of the suffix 
alters the syllable-division to sdi-mf whence the short vowel d. Conversely, rd 
‘ mouth ’ is explicable if the original form was rai ; when the suffix 'f was added, 


' Such a closed 
syllable beginning 
with « is an exception 
to the statement with 
which the rule started, 
namely that every 
syllable must begin 
with a consonant. 
The Semitic langu¬ 
ages exhibit a similar 
exception. In the 
hieroglyphs a pro- 
thelic i is, as we have 
seen § 273, sometimes 
used to indicate the 
presence of the help¬ 
ing vowel. 

* The direct object 
of idm can only be a 
sound, a word or the 
like. ‘ Hear him ’ is 
in Egyptian sdm n>f^ 
in Coptic sot^m erof. 
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the consonant i would be needed to begin the second syllable; the vowel d would 
then fall in an open syllable and accordingly have to be lengthened to d ; thus 
rdf would represent an original rd-ff} Proof that y has fallen away is impossible 
in this particular case, since *7* ‘ mouth ’ is always written ideographically. In 
countless examples, however, the old hieroglyphic writings at once provide an 
explanation for the departure of the Coptic equivalents from the rules. Thus di 
‘ call ’ begins with a vowel in Coptic because that language has no means of 
representing the initial r of ; nufe ‘ good ’ owes its short e in an open 

syllable to loss of the final consonant r, cf. nfr = nup{f) ; smdn^t ‘ be 
established’ has as its prototype the 3rd pers. s. fern, of the old perfective 
P“)j||(] smn-ti = ^smdnfy = ^smont (by loss of y) = ^smon^t (by insertion of® before 
t to avoid two consonants at the end of the syllable); edw ‘ praise ’ is found to be 
the Coptic form of i!w = H}dw, a noun of the same form as snf 

‘blood’, Coptic sndf', gerdge ‘hunters’ may be reconstructed as 
grgyw, m. plur. imperf. act. part, from grg ‘ hunt ’, the final -e being the relic of 
an unaccented -yew; it looks as though the entire word must have been vocalized 
gerrdgyew, a form recalling the ^frg/-reduplication which we are tempted to 
postulate for the imperfect!ve verb-forms (§356, Obs.). 

We are now in a position to appreciate the arguments proving that ^ ^ i, 

—0 <■ and \ w are not vowels, as the earlier Egyptologists supposed, but are 
consonantal in character. It is true that all these hieroglyphs are used to 
indicate vowels in the cartouches of the Graeco-Roman period; but an analogy 
* See p. 14, n. i. for this perversion of their original function has been found,^ and there is the 
serious difficulty that vacillates between the different values a, e, e, 0 and (] 
between the values a, e, 0. Again, if we collect the Coptic equivalents of the 
hieroglyphic words in which these signs occur, we find (i) that though written 
ou, is employed in a thoroughly consonantal way like w or u-, (2) that 1 ) either is 
written ei or i and employed like consonantal y, or else disappears altogether; 

(3) ^ either disappears altogether or else has changed to ei, i. e. consonantal y ; 

(4) has vanished completely. If it should be argued from ‘ load ’, 

Coptic dt^p, that ^ = or from ‘skin’, Coptic dndm, that (]=a, or 

again from ^0 ‘sun’, Coptic re, that —0 = ^, we could easily make rejoinder with 
instances which would show, upon the same lines, that ^ is not only d, but also 
d, e, e,t,u', that (] is at once d, e, e, I, d, and d ; that —j may as easily stand for 
d, e, d, d as for e. To accept any such conclusions would, of course, be absurd, 
and it ought to be evident, without further proof, that (] and —d are not 
equivalent to the vowels in the Coptic words in question, but have here fallen 
away or become invisible. The matter is, however, settled definitely when 
examples of the different verbal classes in Egyptian and Coptic are compared 
with one another. 


‘ For the changes 
a IQ S, d to d, see p. 

433 - 


It is unknown ai 
what stage J passec 
into 0, 
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Coptic: Infinitive Qualitative ^ 


Old writing 

2 -lit. 

absolute 

with nom. obj. 

with suffix obj. 



kdt 

kdt- 

kSff 

ket 

^^ip ' count ’ 

dp 

ep- 

off 

ip 

11 = if ‘ wash ’ * 

yd 

ya-^ 

yadf^ 

— 

ylit. 

sdnt ‘ hear' 

sdl^m 

set^m- 

sdtmf 

[sd^ni] 

dp ‘load’ 

dfp 


off 

oep 

^7r«^‘live’ 

dn^h 

— 

— 

drdh 

wlb ‘ answer’ 

wdfb 

— 

zvdSbf 

— 

^ae inf, 

fflP^ msi ‘bear’ 

mlse 

mes{t)- 

masff 

mdse 

‘thirst’ 

Ibe 

— 

— 

dbe 

>=| ^ ‘ hang up ’ 

lie 

eU~ 

attf 

aie^ 

wni ‘ pass by ’ 

wine 

— 

— 

— 


* TTie Coptic Qualitative is the descendant of the Old Perfective treated in Lesson XXII. 

* This verb, originally jae inf,, has secondarily attached itself to the 2 dit. class. 

® d instead of / and 3 under the influence of the guttural r, the original presence of which is thus indicated. 

Examination of the above table shows that the various Coptic verb-classes 
have each its own characteristic vowel, which persists unchanged, or nearly so, 
whatever the neighbouring radical consonants may be. There can be no doubt 
that the d of op, of yd and of wdi^b is the same d as in kdt and in sdt^m, and 
similarly that the i in iSe and wine is the same I as in mlse. Hence we may 
conclude at once that (j in (]^ is a consonantal y, and that the ^ seen in 
and implicit in is a consonantal w. As for the ^ of itp, the (] of ip and ibi, 
the ^ of if, and they clearly represent consonants which either have 
fallen away or for some other reason fail to find expression in the corresponding 
Coptic verbs. 

Such considerations as these warrant the conclusion that Coptic displays the 
ruins of a much earlier phase of Egyptian, in which the division of the syllables 
and the quantity of the vowels were governed by the strict rules above specified. 
The question now arises as to what particular phase in the history of the 
Egyptian language is represented by Coptic in its ruinous condition; is that 
phase Late Egyptian, Middle Egyptian, or Old Egyptian ? The problem must 
be clearly understood. Coptic is, of course, the ultimate outcome of all preceding 
stages of Egyptian, including some prehistoric stages of which we have no 
precise knowledge. What we are now seeking is, however, that particular phase 
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' 553; see Ver- 

bum i. p. 143. 


In point of fact 
Sacidic has not pre¬ 
served hraf ‘ upon 
him ’; but the vocaliza¬ 
tion is guaranteed by 
the Fayyumic form 
gXecj, also in¬ 

directly by the Sactdic 
over’, see AZ, 

44 , 93 * , 

3 For the tendency 
of r to persist before a 
suffix-pronoun,though 
lost in statusabsoluius, 
cf. O. K. writings of 
ntr^f, Wb. II, 359, 7 
in the Belegstellen. 

^ Wrongly dispu¬ 
ted by Edgkrton, 
JNES, 6, I foil. For 
the early disappear¬ 
ance of final t see nn. 
2, 3 above, and for the 
O. K. loss of the fem. 
ending ~t see p. 34, n. 
la. 


A EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

of the language in which the decayed vocalic system of Coptic finds its explana¬ 
tion. An analogy may help to elucidate the problem: many of our great abbey- 
churches were preceded by Anglo-Saxon, if not by Roman, structures; yet it 
may be possible in a particular church to ascribe the ruinous portions alone 
surviving in mass beside other portions not so ruined, to the Perpendicular style 
of architecture, not to any other style whether earlier or later. Similarly we are 
able to state with some assurance that the vocalic system found in ruinous 
condition in Coptic belongs to a phase of the Egyptian language at least as old as 
Old Egyptian. In order to discover an explanation for smon^t (see above) we 
have to go back to the form P“)(|Jf] smnti i^s-man-fy)-, had the Coptic vocalic 
rules here come into operation only when smnti was already reduced to smnt, 
doubtless that later form would have assumed some such vocalization as s^mnot, 
^smofft or somn^t. The actual form smon^t found in Coptic demands that the 
final syllable -ty should have been still intact at the moment when the vocalic 
rules exerted their influence; now since J is sometimes written for simple / in 
the fem. relative form from Dyn. XII onwards (§387, 2), ex. and since 

this ]j must be copied from the old perfective, it seems necessary to suppose 
that the i of the ending ‘ti was lost by then, and possibly even far earlier. 
Similarly the short vowel in Coptic ’‘hko ‘ hunger ’ must date from a time when 
the original r of hkr had not yet fallen away; but this probably occurred as 
early as the Old Kingdom, since hkr ‘hunger’ and hki ‘rule’ interchange in 
the Pyramid texts.^ Many nouns like neb ‘ lord ’ betray the former presence 
of an ending -w (ne-b^w), of which hieroglyphic writing subsequent to the Old 
Kingdom contains no trace. Again, the Coptic ho ‘ face ’ and the preposition hi 
‘ upon ’ derived from it reveal the loss of the original end-consonant r (ho = old 
har\ ^f=old hey), whereas the corresponding form with the suffix hraf'^ has 
preserved the r ; already in the Old Kingdom hr ‘ face ’ and ‘ upon ’ are con¬ 
sistently written <i without r, while the r appears consistently in hr-f 

‘ upon him ’; ^ that the Coptic pronunciation ^hraf holds good of early Middle 
Egyptian is shown also by the isolated variant 1 ) 1 ^ (§ 272). Sometimes hiero¬ 
glyphic writings for which no exact Coptic equivalents can be quoted tell their 
own tale. We have noted in § 78 that the Xllth Dyn. spelling dpwt-f 

‘his boat’, when compared with dpt ‘a boat’, can be explained only as due 

to the displacement of the accent owing to the addition of the suffix; under the 
protection of the accent the original w of the word (hypothetically dapwet) is 
preserved in d^pwdt^f, while it disappears in ddp^t. The Coptic laws relating to 
syllable-division and accentuation here found in full force doubtless originated 
much earlier than when first observable in our texts, so that we may fairly 
conclude them to go back to the Old Kingdom or even before.^ 
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Whereas the division of the syllables and the quantity of the accented vowel 
can thus often be ascertained, the quality of the vowels is much more doubtful. 
Nevertheless, a careful comparison of the Coptic, early Greek, and Babylonian 
word-forms has enabled scholars to form a rough idea of the nature of the 
Egyptian vowels as early as the Eighteenth Dynasty. It would seem that at 
this period, and possibly very much earlier, Egyptian had the same vowels as 
classical Arabic, namely a, i and «, each of which could be either short or long; 
the e and o vowels appear to be more recent developments. To summarize very 
briefly the results attained, starting with Coptic, the following statement may be 
made:— 

Coptic J ^ old Greek u < Babylonian d. Ex. Hor ‘ Horns’, old Gk. -vp 
(in A 0 vp ‘ Hathor’), Bab. Hdra. Note that Coptic has kept the w of the old Gk. 
after m and n, cf. Amun, Bab. Amdna, Gk. {Mi)apovv; Anup, old Gk. Avov^ls. 

Coptic e < old Gk. i < Bab. i. Ex. re ‘sun’, old Gk. -pi (in Mecropi, 
a month-name), Bab. rla (e. g. in NibmuarJa). 

Coptic o < old Gk. d < Bab. d. Exx. hdt^p ‘ is pleased ’ in Par^mhof^p, 
a month-name, Bab. -fs.atpi (in the name Amanl^atpi ='Imnktp) •, mdse ‘is born’, 
old Gk. pacri (in the king’s name Apacris), Bab. maSSi (in HaramaSH= Hr-ms). 
Note that Gk. for the most part represents this old d, late d, by w (omega), 
perhaps because Gk. o (omikron) had in it a tinge of u which was unsuitable. 

Coptic d < older e < still older It can be shown that Akhmimic has 
often preserved the quality of the vowels better than Sa'idic; now Jpa'idic d\s e 
in Akhmimic, ex. Sa^ld. Ids ‘ tongue ’, Akhm. Ids, That t was the earlier form of 
^ is a matter of inference.* 

Coptic e sometimes at least goes back to Bab. u. Ex. me ‘ truth ’ (Eg. w/c/f), 
Bab. mua (in Nibmuarla). 

The summary account here given must suffice to indicate the kind of means 
by which the pronunciation of Middle Egyptian can occasionally be elicited. 
The chief authorities to be consulted are Sethe’s great work on the Egyptian 
verb, and a much later brilliant article entitled Die Vokalisation des Agyp- 
tischen in Zeitschr. d. deutsch. morgenl. Ges., 77 (1923), 145-207, reprinted in 
1925. See too a review by G. Farina in Aegyptus, 1924, 313-25.* Research 
is now beginning to take the further and still more hazardous step of comparing 
the vocalization of Egyptian with that of the related Semitic languages. Here 
too Sethe was the pioneer, see the aforementioned article. The conclusions 
reached by Sethe, though admittedly of a tentative character, coincide, on the 
whole, with those of W. F. Albright, whose brief independent study, entitled 
The principles of Egyptian phonological development, is printed in Recueil de 
Travaux, 40, 64-70. 


1 This s3rmbol means 
‘ arises from ’; the 
reverse symbol would 
mean * gives rise to*. 


2 Curiously paral¬ 
leled in the case of 
Satldic las ‘tongue* 
by the old Arabic 
lisdn. In a number 
of cases the old Arabic 
confirms the earliest 
vocalizations which 
have been deduced for 
Egyptian words, hint¬ 
ing that the quality 
of the Egyptian vowels 
may have changed very 
little in the earlier 
stages of the language. 

* No adequate atten¬ 
tion can be here paid 
to sceptical voices. Of 
these the ablest, that 
of J. Sturm {Zur 
Vokalverfiikhtigu ng 
in der dgyptischen 
Sprache in WZKM 
41,43 foil., 161 foil.), 
seeks only to modify, 
not wholly to reject, 
the findings of Sethe 
and others. The 
above presentation has 
sought rather to illus¬ 
trate tlie method than 
to assert indisputable 
results. 
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^ See Gardiner- 
Weigall, a Topo¬ 
graphical Catalogue oj 
the Tombs of Thebes^ 
London, 1913, pp. 
14—15. On similar 
lines also Gardiner, 
The Wilbour Papy- 
ruSf III, Translation, 
Oxford, 1948, p. ix. 
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APPENDIX B 

THE TRANSCRIPTION OF EGYPTIAN PROPER NAMES ^ 

The absence of vocalization in the hieroglyphic writing has the irritating 
consequence that there can be no fixed norm for the transcription of proper 
names. Thus Dkwty-htp, the owner of a famous tomb at El-Bershah, is 

called Tehutihetep by one scholar, Thuthotep by a second, Thothotpou by 
a third, Dhuthotpe by a fourth. Other personal names are still less recognizable; 
a Theban noble of Dyn. XVIII, whose name is written 'Inni, appears 
in Egyptological books variously as Anna, Anena, Enne, and Ineni. In these 
circumstances, what line is the learner of Egyptian to adopt ? This is the 
question to be discussed in the present Appendix. 

The desirability of a uniform method of dealing with proper names is great 
and indisputable; yet such uniformity is clearly unattainable. It could scarcely 
be demanded of the editors of widely read works like Baedeker’s Egypt or 
Breasted’s History that they should reconcile the divergent spellings with which 
their readers have been long familiarized, the more so since the proposed 
modifications would at best have only the virtue of greater consistency, not 
really that of greater scientific accuracy. The practice of the present writer 
conforms more closely to that of Baedeker than to that of Breasted; but since 
both are founded on sound philological method there is little to choose between 
them. The following pages suggest certain reasonable principles which the 
student may adopt, unless he prefer to accept the authority of one or other of 
the standard works named above. 

In a few cases we can actually ascertain the contemporary pronunciation of 
Eighteenth Dynasty personal, divine or local names ; the El-Amarna and Boghaz 
Keui tablets preserve for us, written in Babylonian cuneiform, such transcriptions 
as Amanhatpi for Kara for the god Horns, Hikuptah for 

one of the names of Memphis. But such contemporary evidence is scanty, and 
the rules of vocalization deducible thence are too incomplete for us to attempt to 
reconstruct other names on their basis. We are unable to live up to so high 
a standard. The best we can attain to is the sort of pronunciation which 
a Greek of the Ptolemaic period might have advocated; upon this we can now 
and then improve a little by retaining the consonantal values which are known 
to have obtained in the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

In the case of royal names it seems advisable (as already stated in Excursus 
A, pp. 75“6) to employ the actual Greek forms which have been handed down, 
so far as they embody the old consonantal skeletons in fairly recognizable form. 
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Egyptology has from its earliest days been committed to the classical royal names 
Menes, Cheops, and Mycerinus ; ^ and it is, therefore, quite reasonable to add to 
their number Ammenemes for 'Imn-m-ht, Sesostris for (j 
S-n-Wsrt, Amosis for ’/r;^-w5',Amenophis'“for(^^^^ 'Imn-htp, Tuthmosis 

f'O'* ( 51 H Dhwty-ms, Ramesses for (©ff|P^gj Rf-ms-sw, etc. In adopting this 
practice with Baedeker and the German school, we must, however, make sure 
that we select none but authentic Greek forms, this being the only possible 
excuse for the employment of the Greek transcriptions with their very un- 
Egyptian endings. For that reason the German choice of Thutmosis, a hybrid 
resting on no traditional basis, cannot be defended on the ground that it preserves 
the sequence of the original consonants [Dkwt-) better than the genuine 
Manethonian forms Tuthmosis or Tethmosis. Where royal names either do not 
occur in Manetho ® (exx. 'Ahhotpe, Akhenaten), or else occur in that author in 
much distorted form (exx. Misphres = Mn-hpr-Rc, Skemiophris = Sbk-nfrw-Rr), 
we must have resort to the same kind of transcriptions (see below) as we should 
employ if the names in question were not royal but ordinary personal names 
(exx. Menkheperret, Sebknofruret). 

The same holds in the case of divine names. Long use makes it impossible, 
even if it were desirable, to abandon the classical forms Osiris, Isis, Horus, 
Nephthys, as well as a number of others. To these may perhaps be added 
some of which the Greek transcriptions have been recently discovered from the 
papyri, exx. Sakhmis for j§, often called Sekhmet, Thphenis for ^^ 2 , usually 
known as Tefnut.® Amun is a Coptic rather than a Greek form,* but occurs in 
the royal name Ramesses Miamun; for various reasons Amun is preferable to 
the earlier Greek form Ammon. Sos, Suchos and Ophois are Greek equivalents 
of and respectively, but are too remote from their Egyptian 

originals to be really serviceable; in these cases Shu, Sobk and Wepwawet are 
handier renderings. In cases where no Greek forms have been preserved, we 
must use such transcriptions as we might employ if the names were mere 
personal names, exx. Nut for Ma'et for . 

As regards place-names, the classical forms Abydus, Coptus, Thebes, 
Elephantine, Heracleopolis Magna, Heliopolis will as a rule serve us best, and 
where these fail, we may often have recourse to Arabic names, like Assiht, Atfih, 
Denderah, Esna. When the actual site is unknown or doubtful, conventional 
transcriptions of the old Egyptian names must be used, like Nefrusi for 
NJrwsy, Men^at-Khufu for Mn^t-Ifwfw. 

We turn now to ordinary personal names.® Of these the Greek papyri have 
preserved a large number complete with their vowels; ® however the names in 
question are mainly late ones and as such do not concern us here; also the 


' Cheops and My¬ 
cerinus (see AZ. 56, 
76) are philologically 
poor forms, but rest 
on the authority of 
Herodotus; Manetho 
gives the less familiar 
Suphis and Men- 
kheres. 

This is the ac¬ 
cepted Manelhonian 
form, but there is ano¬ 
ther, namely Ameno- 
phthis, that comes 
closer to the original. 
Amenoth and Ameno- 
thes are also genuine 
forms, though not 
found in any classical 
author. 

® For Manetho see 
p. 76, n. I. 


® Perhaps, however, 
Tefenet is preferable 
to Thphenis, which 
has an outlandish 
appearance. 

* It is found, how¬ 
ever, in Plutarch. 


® See J. Lieblein, 
Dictionnaire de twins 
hiiroglypkiqueSy\jd\ p- 
zig, 1871-92; H. 
Ranke, Die dgypti- 
schen Personennamen^ 
Gliickstadt, 1935. 

« Fr. Preisigke, 
Aamenbuchf Heidel¬ 
berg, 1912. See also 
W. Spiegelberg, 
Aegyptische iind 
griechische Eigen- 
nameuy aus Mttmien- 
etikeiten derromiscken 
Kaiserzeitj Leipzig, 
1901. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


'For recent studies 
of the consonants see 
W. CZERMAK, Die 
J.aute der dgyptischen 
Sprache, Vienna, 
1931-4; J. Vergote, 
Phoneiique historique 
de VE^ptien, Lou¬ 
vain, 1945. 


modification or fusion of their component consonants often renders them un¬ 
recognizable as equivalents of their hieroglyphic originals. In transcribing 
Middle Egyptian personal names it is both usual and advisable to reject any 
actual Greek equivalents there may be in favour of more artificial dressings up 
of the written consonantal skeletons. In choosing the vowels to clothe these, 
etymology and grammar must be carefully consulted; thus Harmose as equivalent 
of hieroglyphic Hr-ms owes its vocalization to the considerations (i) that 
the divine name I^or (so Coptic ; Bab. Kara) must be in the reduced form Har- 
found in such Greek compounds as 'Apo-njcri?, 'ApevScaTrj^, and (2) that, the 
meaning being ‘ Horus is born’, ms is old perfective (§322) and must be given 
the corresponding Sa<idic form mose. One might hesitate as to whether -mose 
or -mosi, which is the Bohairic form, is the more suitable English rendering; 
we prefer -mose, writing -e to avoid its being pronounced monosyllabically; 
-mosi Is less desirable through the danger that -i might be pronounced as 
in ‘ bite Note further that though Greek parallel names like ’A/acdcti? (earlier 
’Ayxacri?) use omega, the vowel in question is not really long; on this point see 
above p. 433. Now it so happens that the name Hr-ms is recorded In the 
El-Amarna letters under the form Harramassi; why then do not we borrow from 
this contemporary transcription at least the vowel a of -masSi, and write Harmasi 
instead of Harmose } The answer is that as a rule we should be unable to 
maintain so high a standard of vocalization. It is better to content ourselves 
with artificial graecizing or copticizing forms. 

Before pursuing further this question of vocalization, it will be well to con¬ 
sider the values which the Egyptian consonants ought to assume in our tran¬ 
scriptions.' Many of them (w, b,f, m, n, r, h, s, k, g, I, d) present no difficulty. 
In scientific writing it is desirable to differentiate | h from ^ h, l k from ^ k, 
though these distinctions may be ignored in more popular use. For ^ h 

and '=' i we should use kh, ch and sh respectively. The consonants = and ^ 
are embarrassing. To use t and ^ would convey little meaning to the general 
reader, and such equivalents as z and j are open to various objections. No 
suggestions yet made seem really satisfactory; the least unsatisfactory are tj for 
*= and dj for These transcriptions have at least the advantage of hinting 
at the relationship of / to ^ / and of ^ to <=> ; and dj, at all events, is 

near enough to the real pronunciation of to pass muster. On the other hand, 
we must admit that to transcribe '^ffjP Dhwty-ms as name of a private individual 
by Djehutmose, while transcribiijg it as a royal name by Tuthmosis, must seem 
to the uninitiated a very strange proceeding. The semi-vowel () is suitably 
rendered as y except where we have good reason for thinking that it possessed 
the value of /; l)l| and w will also be y. ^ is best omitted in transcription; its 
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presence, as in Any,^ is sufficiently marked by the quality of the vowel 

employed {a instead of ^, § 19) and by the absence of any supporting initial 
consonant. On the other hand, has too emphatic a sound to be ignored; its 
presence should be indicated by the symbol ^ except in the most popular writing, 
ex. f f]] p Rr-ms, Ra^mose, more popularly Ramose. In compound women’s names 
with a fern, noun as first element, the fern, ending -/ should be disregarded in 
accordance with p. 66, n. 2a, ex. Nbt-Iwnw Nebon.'* 

Where no etymology of a name can be given, scientific reasons for preferring 
one vocalization to another disappear entirely. In this case it is best to adopt 
that form which will most clearly recall the hieroglyphic writing. In names like 
and we shall write Tjenuna and Ita, taking such group-writing 

(§ 60) to indicate merely the consonants Tnn and The same course is 

advisable also in reference to names now known to be abbreviations of others 
with clear etymologies,^ exx. Hy Huy short for 1 ]°^^ Amenhotpe, 

Mh Mahu short for Amenemhab. In the latter case the Greek 

transcription 'Apfiais of the name of king Haremhab might embolden us to choose 
Mahi rather than Mahu, but the latter seems preferable, since it reminds us at 
once that the last syllable is written with the biliteral sign «— Aw. 

A very important class of personal names is that containing the names 
known as theophorous, i. e. compound names in which one element is the name 
of a deity.® Now in Graeco-Roman transcriptions it is the rule that when such 
a divine name stands at the beginning of a compound, it is less heavily vocalized 
than when it stands independently or at the end of a compound; compare 
’Afj.fjL€veiJiT]<s with Mia/xovi', Pa/Aeo-o">js with Lampares (= Ammenemes 111 ). 

To this habit we must closely adhere; to argue from the independent form &a 6 
or ®o)vd that must be transcribed Thothmes is to ignore a very characteristic 
tendency of the Egyptian language. It is probable, indeed, that down to 
a relatively late period such divine names were not completely bereft, at the 
beginning of compounds, of their characteristic vowel, but had merely shortened 
it; thus we find such exceptional Greek forms as 'Apov- instead of 'Apey- (from 
'Apovv) in 'Aiiovpag-tovdvp = ’Imn-Rf-nsw-ntrw ‘Amen-req king of 
the gods’; Xvop- instead of *Xv€p- (from Xvovp) in Xvopmve^Lrjfi = 
Hnmw-^i-fib-ibw ‘ Chnum the great, lord of Elephantine’.■* Having, however, 
decided to adopt a graecizing or copticizing standard for our transcriptions we 
shall write Amenemliet rather than Amonemhet. It should be noted, however, 
that we cannot always go so far in the reduction of divine names as the Greek 
transcriptions go; thus in Greek compounds PJ^ Sbk, Greek Sou^os. often 
appears as Sex- Sox-, Hnsw, Coptic Khon's, as Xeo--; by virtue of 

our principle that the full® consonantal skeleton must be maintained we shall 
write Sebkhotpe for Sbk-htp, Khensmose for J^nsw-ms. 
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^ The form Anuy 
would better remind 
one of the hieroglyphs, 
but the well-known 
designation 'thepapy¬ 
rus of Ani* prompts 
the adoption of a 
closely similar form. 

For this reason 
the queen’s name Hat- 
shepsut has been ren¬ 
dered as Hashepsowe 
in this book. In the 
names of the goddesses 
Hathorand Nephthys 
the fern, ending hns 
survived, but this may 
be an exception of very 
early date. 

The issue between 
Albright and Edger- 
ton (p. 52, n. 2) is still 
sub lite^ and our con¬ 
servative practice is 
dictated solely by ex¬ 
pediency. 

* See AZ, 44, 87; 
57. 77; 59> 71* 


* K. Hoffmann, 
Die theophoren Per- 
sofunnamcn des ailer¬ 
on Agyptens in K. 
Sethe, Untersuch- 
ungen zur Geschichte 
und Altertumskunde 
Aegyptens, Bd. vii, 
Heft I, Leipzig, 1915. 


* Sec on this point 
Sethe, Vokalisaiion 
(above p. 417), pp. 
182-9. 


® Except in semi¬ 
vocalic endings like 
-w. 
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LIST OF HIEROGLYPHIC SIGNS 

In the following pages an attempt is made to enumerate the commonest hieroglyphs 
found in Middle Egyptian, to determine the objects depicted by them, and to illustrate their 
uses. It would be easy enough to augment our list very considerably, though there might be 
difficulty in finding good forms of the rarer signs which would then have to be included. But 
such an augmentation might well do more harm than good, by unduly dispersing the student’s 
interest, instead of concentrating it upon the signs most frequently met with. It must never 
be forgotten that in the eyes of the old Egyptians the hieroglyphic writing always remained 
a system of pictorial representation as well as a script. Hence the capricious variety 
exhibited in the more elaborate inscriptions. To take but one example, the sign for ‘ statue ’ 
^ (A 22) is apt to change sex, head-gear, dress and accoutrements according as the context or 
the scribe’s fancy may dictate. This is the principal reason why the printing of hieroglyphic 
texts is so unsatisfactory. No fount of type is sufficiently rich or sufficiently adaptable to do 
justice to the Egyptian originals. Indeed, there is only one wholly satisfactory method of 
publishing hieroglyphic texts, namely reproduction in facsimile. Two possibilities here present 
themselves, facsimile by hand and facsimile by photography. The objection to facsimile by 
hand is, of course, the very laborious nature of the process. Facsimile by photography has 
the disadvantage that it will serve only for perfectly preserved texts. As a second-best 
alternative, the employment of autography is to be recommended, as in Sethe’s Urkunden der 
18. Dynastie and in the Brussels Bibliotheca Aegypticua. The printing of hieroglyphic texts 
in type is really suitable only for grammatical or lexicographical works, especially where the 
hieroglyphs are to be combined with European characters. The discussion of this question 
is not without a practical purpose; it aims at impressing upon the student the great 
desirability of a good hieroglyphic handwriting. Far too lax standards in this respect have 
been tolerated in the past, and one of our principal aims in creating the new fount of type here 
employed for the first time was to give a fresh impetus to this side of the hieroglyphic scholar’s 
training. The forms shown in the new fount are those normally used in the tombs of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, though in some cases earlier forms had to be added in order to elucidate 
pictorial meanings which by that time had become either modified or forgotten. The beginner 
may safely use our types as his models, but he must realize that copying from the actual 
monuments gives a knowledge of hieroglyphic writing unobtainable in any other way. 

The commonest hieroglyphs received their traditional, relatively stereotyped, forms in the 
very earliest Dynasties. Misinterpretations and confusions may, therefore, be expected at 
least as far back as the time of the Pyramid-builders. Some of the objects depicted may have 
been obsolete at a still more remote date, exx. the three-toothed harpoon of bone ^ (T 20) and 
the form of mast represented by | (P 6). In other cases it is the method of depiction, not the 
object itself, which had become obsolete by the time that inscriptions began to be plentiful. 
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Who would have guessed that iJl, (D 6i) represents human toes? This interpretation is, 
however, supported by the fornl of that sign in the tomb of Metjen (Dyn. HI), where the 
toe-nails are clearly marked, and is clinched by the fact that the word sik means ‘toe’. 
The investigation of the pictorial meaning of the hieroglyphs is for this reason a very difficult 
task. But it is a task the interest of which is not confined to archaeology alone, since 
important lexicographical conclusions depend on the right understanding of the signs. We 
have a clue to the central meaning of the obscure verb m^d now that the sign (Aa 24) 

is known to depict the warp being stretched between two uprights. From (A 34) we learn 
at least something of the quality of the action expressed by the stem ^wsi, ‘pound’, 

‘build’, ‘achieve’. The sign S51 (E 32) which determines knd'Xa be angry’ gives to that 
verb a colouring definitely distinct from the nearly synonymous d 7 id. Without the sign 

^ (M 44) we should not realize the idea of ‘ sharpness ’ which enters into the Egyptian concep¬ 
tion of ‘preparedness’ P^/^l spd. It is interesting, too, to note that in contexts where an object 
in contemporary use is intended, the determinative employed to designate it is sometimes 
brought up to date, while in other employments the corresponding sign retains an archaic 
appearance, exx. (T 7*) in )khw ‘axe’ as against -cr-^ (T 7) in ‘ntdh ‘hew’; 

I (T 8*) in bgsw ‘dagger’ as against | (T 8) in | tpy ‘first’; (T 10) in pdt as 

against >=' (T 9), earlier —•, in the verb pd ‘ stretch ’. However, the full value of the study of 
the hieroglyphs will not emerge until that study is far more advanced than it is at present. We 
are still quite ignorant of the origin of many signs, such as (Aa 7), § (Aa 20), and I (Aa 27). 

The modem craving for scientific precision, so contrary to the habit of the Egyptians 
themselves, has often led in the past to falsification of the actual graphic facts. Thus it has 
been the habit of scholars to write f}rp ‘ administrate ’ with | and s^m ‘ powerful ’ with This 
particular distinction rests, as it happens, on an erroneous assumption, namely that the signs in 
question were originally different. But in other cases where there really was a difference, as 
between ^ Smf and ^ rsw, between the rope K {is) and the bag tj {sir), it is astonishing how 
often even the best scribes are guilty of confusion. Some of these confusions led in course of 
time to the substitution of one sign for another. Thus C3 (Aa 2) has absorbed quite a number 
of different signs. Many such confusions arise through hieratic. For instance, hieratic 
(Aa 8) stands not only for the hieroglyphic sign as in ^ ‘ cease ’ and J. 1 ^,A, didd ‘ council ’, 

but also for *=» in ‘ district ’ and for ra in ™ spit ‘ province ’. Assimilations of the 

kind are apt to pass into hieroglyphic as well, where the reason for them is not obvious until 
their origin in hieratic is pointed out. Thus sa (M. K. hieratic constantly takes the place 
of (M. K. hieratic in words from the stem inf, like inf ‘magazine’ for a word 

in which itself is a substitution for an earlier sign «. In copying the monuments we must 
resist the temptation to substitute more correct forms for those actually used. We are not 
entitled to impose upon the Egyptians our own scholarly preferences. 

The first column of our sign-list, showing, as we have said. Eighteenth Dynasty forms, 
seeks to define the objects depicted in the earlier prototypes of these. Note that our heads of 
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classification are not, nor could they have been conveniently made, mutually exclusive. Thus 
we might have placed Y O 44 under F ‘ Parts of Mammals ’ because of the horns which are 
one of its constituent parts, or else under R, the class containing other religious symbols. 
Classes S, T, U, and V have proved especially troublesome, and signs allotted to one of them 
might often have been assigned equally appropriately to another or even to more than one 
other class. Our second column, which deals with the uses of the signs in the writing of 
words, sometimes necessarily employs the terms ‘ phonetic ’, ‘ ideographic ’, ‘ determinative ’, and 
‘ abbreviation ’ in ways which are open to criticism. The distinction between phonetic and 
ideographic uses of signs is not nearly so absolute as might be supposed, see §42, Obs. It 
may even happen that a sign is phonetically used in the very name of the object from which it 
originated. Thus ‘water-skin’ is undoubtedly the word from which - 5 =^ (F 30) 

originated; nevertheless the phonetic complement <= and the determinative are sufficient 
evidence that is here the phonetic biliteral sign the like is true of ^ in 
‘floats’. Elsewhere, as in when abbreviation for htp ‘favour’ (§42, Obs.), or in sdm 
‘hear’ or iw ‘come’, the terms ideographic and phonetic seem almost equally suitable. 
Again, within the domain of * phonetic signs not all are on the same footing. Save for very 
rare variants like for child’ and for p^jf ‘plan’ the sign a seems 

confined to derivatives of the stem hr (exx. hrt ‘ portion ’, hrt-ntr ‘ necropolis ’, hryw ‘ inhabitants ’), 
whereas ^ is freely used for wn even in the words where etymological relationship is out of 
the question, exx. hwH ‘ be young ’, wn}i ‘ clothe ’. Such facts as these go to show 

the impossibility of a hard and fast classification of the uses of signs. Ideographic uses shade 
off into phonetic, and there are degrees and varieties within the two main groups of sense-sign 
(ideogram) and sound-sign (phonogram). We have, on occasion, found it convenient to employ 
the terms ‘ semi-ideographic ’ and ‘ semi-phonetic ’, as well as the term ‘ phonetic determinative ’ 
explained in § 54. The objection to the term ‘ determinative ’, which is nevertheless too 
convenient to discard, was stated in § 23, Obs. We shall also make frequent use of the term 
‘abbreviation’ (§55), though this is open to the objection that signs so described, ex. | hki 
‘ chief’, often represent the original spelling, later amplified by the addition of phonetic and 
other elements, ex. To sum up, the terminology adopted by us is not intended to 

bear too technical or too precise an interpretation. 

The sign-list which follows is a Middle Egyptian one. With few exceptions it disregards all 
hieroglyphs that had fallen into disuse by the Eleventh Dynasty, as well as all invented after the 
reign of Haremhab. For this reason, the words that are quoted to illustrate the uses of signs 
are throughout Middle Egyptian words. It has proved impossible, however, to ignore Old 
Egyptian completely. We have already alluded to the earlier forms of signs which are 
sometimes added to the later ones in order to illustrate their original meanings. Again, it is 
often only some passage in the Pyramid Texts which reveals the reading of an ideogram, and 
we have sought everywhere to indicate the reasons, or at least one sufficient reason, for the 
accepted reading of each separate hieroglyph. Moreover, Old Egyptian sometimes gives the 
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explanation why one sign rather than another is used in the writing of a particular word. 
This applies especially to phonetic signs involving an ^-sound, for Old Egyptian rigorously 
distinguished f i and — z. The reason why w ‘son’, for example, is written with ^ 
instead of ^ is that the earlier reading of the Middle Egyptian word si ‘ son ’ was z/, not i/. 
Such facts as these have had to be taken into account. 

The transliterations used in the following list call for comment in one particular. The 
use of brackets ( ) is a double one. Either they imply that a consonant has to be understood 
which is not written, as in 1 =^^ Wi 4 {y)i ‘ Edjo’, or else that a consonant which is written had 
disappeared from the pronunciation, as in sw(r)i ‘drink’ (§ 279). When one consonant 

passed into another in the course of the development of the language the conservative 
Egyptians sometimes retained in the hieroglyphs both the earlier and the later sound-signs. 
This is what has happened also in ‘what?’, transliterated by us pw-ti in § 497 and 

elsewhere; we might well, however, have written pw-t(r)l, indicating thereby that the earlier 
form pw-tr had changed into pw-ti. It is unlikely that ambiguity will arise from this twofold 
employment of brackets. In some cases, as with ^ae inf. verbs like 2 .-^ the unwritten 
consonant i is added in the transliteration without employing brackets. 

The explanations given of individual signs have been confined, as a rule, to normal uses, 
except where, as with ^ B 3, an abnormal use has been found in a particularly important text. 
It has not, for example, been thought desirable to record wholly exceptional abbreviations, ex. 
'I for im. But even with this abstention the variety of employments must often appear 
astonishing. Sometimes this variety may be due to the fusion of signs originally distinct, as 
illustrated above. The diversity of employments as determinative sometimes arises from the 
fact that a sign may stand, not merely for the object it depicts, but also for actions performed 
therewith, ex. (U 13) occurs alike in raj'^ hb ‘plough’ (n.) and in ski ‘plough’ 

(vb.); so too with'^ (T 30), (Y i), (Y 3). And, of course, the development of the generic 
determinatives (§ 24) out of signs of much more specific character greatly increased the range 
of application of the former, ex. the hieroglyph of the striking man came to be employed 
where the early O. K. inscriptions particularized by showing a man in the act of sowing 'f' or 
one in the act of reaping . 

The study of the individual hieroglyphs is still in its infancy, though some admirable 
pioneering work has been done. The principal authorities are:—W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
Medum, London, 1892; F. Ll. Griffith, Beni Hasan, Part III, London, 1896; Id,, A Collection 
of Hieroglyphs, London, 1898; N. de G, Davies, The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep 
at Sctqgareh, Part I, London, 1900; M, A, Murray, Saqqara Mastabas, Part I, London, 1905; 
A. M. Blackman, The Rock Tombs of Meir, Part II, London, 1915; A. Scharff, Archiiologische 
Beitrage zur Frage der Entstehung der Hieroglyphenschrift, in Sitz. Bayr. Ak. 1942, Heft j. 
An admirable synopsis of the signs employed in the earliest period will be found in Hilda 
Petrie, Egyptian Hieroglyphs of the First and Second Dynasties, London, 1927. Not to increase 
our references too greatly, we have as a rule preferred to quote less obvious sources. 
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The letter and number prefixed to the individual hieroglyphs in the following list are those 
assigned to them in the Catalogue (Oxford, 1928) of the new fount of type made for the express 
purpose of this Grammar. Sometimes, however, the designation will seem to be out of its 
rightful place, exx. A 59 between A 25, 26, Aa 23, 24 between U 35, 36. This is due either 
to the sign having been added after the publication of the Catalogue or to our desire to present 
it in a more appropriate position than in the first edition. 


Sect. A. Man and his Occupations 


I ^ seated man Ideo. in "Jj s (.«)'’ ‘man’. Ideo. or det. ‘I’, ‘me’ in ^ -i, 

wl, ink, -kwi. Det. man’s relationships or 

occupations, exx. si ‘son’; smr ‘courtier’; 

kwrw ‘wretch’; frr‘doer’; also personal 
names, ex. ^nlj,w ‘ ^Ankhu In personal names, 

is abbrev. for ‘men’,^ ex. Rhw-en^ 

‘ Rehu^onkh ’. 

® Very rarely written as j/, exx. Urk, v. 179; Mett, 18. ^ Kec. 9, 57,11. 2. 

seated man and woman Det. people and their occupations, exx. rmt ‘ people ’; 

' ' ' with plural strokes ‘ Asiatics’; ‘ witnesses’. 


2 



3 



4 



man with hand to 
mouth 


man sitting on heel 


man with arms raised 
(cf. ^ A 30) 


Det. eat,^ exx. wnm ‘ eat’; hungry’; drink, 

ex. sw{r)i ‘ drink ’; speak, exx. sdd ‘ relate’; 

gr ‘be silent’; think, ex. kn ‘devise’; feel, 

ex. mri ‘ love ’. 

^ Old uses, AZ. 57, 73. 

Det. in hmsi ' sit ’. Replaced in hieratic by A i 7 or 
jpi A 17* or even by if B 4. 

> Ex. /iekA, 4, I. 

Det. supplicate, ex. dw/ ‘ adore ’; hide, exx. 

sdgi ‘ be hidden ’; intn ‘ hide ’. 

1 UrA, iv. 385, 13. * Leyd. V 4, 2. 


5 

6 

7 


man hiding behind 
wall (Dyn. XVIII) 

man receiving purifica¬ 
tion (in M.E. usually 
replaced by D 60) 

man sinking to ground 
from fatigue 


Det. hide, ex. imn ‘hide’. 

* i/rA. iv. 84, 15. Very rare before Dyn. XIX. 

Ideo. in var. Pyr. ‘pure’, ‘clean’. 

* Ex, 56. * Pyr, 1171. 

Det. weary, weak, exx. ‘ tire ’; bdi ‘ faint’; 

soft’. 

^ Ex. D, el B. 110. * Brit. Mus. loi. • Budge, p. 373, 14. 

* Cf. UrA, iv. 943, 4. 
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8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1 4 ’* 


MAN AND HIS OCCUPATIONS Sign-Ust 

‘ man performing the Det. in ‘jubilation 

^»zy-rite * 89- 

man steadying basket Det. in abbrev. n* itp ‘load’; abbrev. «* 

^ W lo on head fA ‘ carry ’; abbrev. kit work \ 

* Sin. B 344; Peas. B i, 70. • Sin, B 346. * Urk, iv. 53, 17, 

* man holding oar Det. in skdw ‘sail’. 

• Th.T.S.x.Vl. 

1 man holding the fbi- O.K. ideo. or det. in ^ var. ^ 


* ^nmi ‘friend’. 


sceptre ^ S 42 and Later replaced by A 21. 

crook 1 S 39 (O.K.) * '• 4. no- 8. ’ Saqq. Mast. i. 23. 

1 ^ soldier with bow and Ideo. or det. in var. ^“ 1 ^' mlr ‘army’. Det. in 
quiver ^ ^ i * mnfyt ‘ soldiers ’. 

' Lyons 90. * Urk, iv. 966, 6. 

1 man with arms tied Det. enemy, exx. sbi ‘rebel’; fifty ‘enemy’, 

behind his back ' 3 ° (.skr^rniw,. 

man with blood stream- Det. die, ex. mwt ‘ die ’; enemy, ex. hpy ‘ enemy’, 
ing from his head ‘ ”4- 

as A 14 but blood in- Use as A 14. 

o£? on ov<»l ^ Model taken from temple of Ramesses III at Medinet Habu. Probably in use 

cerprecea as an axe far earlier. 


15 5 ^ man falling 


Ideo. or det in ^5*=^ var. ‘fall’ and derivatives. 

Abbrev. for ‘fallen (i.e. conquered) 

enemy’; also 3 ^® for P-^3r«i s^ri ‘overthrow’ (infinitive). 

' Urk, iv. 653, 15. * Urk, iv. 658, ii. ® Urk, iv. 140, 5. 


16 ^1 man bowing down Det in ksi ‘ bow down ’. 

» Ex. Z).</A 70. 

17 ^ child sitting (on lap) Det young, exx. ‘be young’; ‘child’; 

with hand to mouth ‘ orphan ’. Abbrev. ft ‘ for hrd 

‘child’. Phon. nni in 1 “ Nni-nsw ‘ Heracleo- 

T t m m. M mum 

polis’. 

' Especially in the title hrd n hp * child of the haitm % written phonetically Thebes, 
tomb 241, JPA. 16, PI. 17, O.Q. * From nn(/) * child', sec the reference qu. on 
W 24. 

17* child in sitting posture, Adapted from hieratic,‘ where it replaces ^ A 3, ex. aS 
arms hanging down Amsi ‘sit’,® or ft A 17, ex. '' msw ‘children’.® 

* MOll. Pal, i. no. 31. ^ P, Kah, 6, 5. * Hat-Nub 18, 5. 

18 ^ child with crown of Det child-king, exx. ‘crown-prince’,‘royal child’; 

Lower Egypt ^83 HiS ® wdh ‘weaned princeling’. 

* Ex. Urk. iv. 157, 7. Sim. rnnt * nursling’ (fern.), 361, 15. * Urk. iv. 157, 8. 
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Sign-Ust 

A19 


20 



EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


bent man leaning on 
stick (clearly distin¬ 
guishable from 
A 21 in hieratic,^ not 
always so in hiero¬ 
glyphic)* 


Ideo. or det. old, in van ^ inv ‘old’; van ^ 

smsw {imhv) ‘ eldest ’; great, in varn ^ wr 

‘great one’, ‘chief’. Det. old, also in ini ‘old’; 

lean, exx. rhn ‘lean’; iwi ‘ support oneself’. 

Phon. or phon. det. ik (from a rare iik ‘be aged’ *) in * 
van * iky ‘ miner’, ‘ hewer of stone ’. In M.K. hieratic 
is written for hwi, hii ‘strike’.® 

' Moll. Pal, i. nos. 13-14; AZ, 49, 122. ■ Especially as wr ‘ chief*. * Wb. i. 34. 

* Hamm. loS. ® Hamm. 123, 3. ® See below A 25. 


man leaning on forked Ideo. or deL in much rarer van P^P^I^ smsze/ 

stick, less senile than ‘ eldest ’, especially in s/;/" smsw ‘ his eldest son ’, 

^ A 19 * cf. Pyn ® sfk imiw, and in the title ^ van 

* sfnsw hyt ‘ elder of the portal ’. 

' O.K., Leyd. Dcnkm, i. 6 in §m*sw h{^y)t. * A sign like A 19 is used for smsw 

in hieratic. * Pyr. 608. ^ AZ, 60, 64. 


man holding stick in 
one hand and hand¬ 
kerchief in the other 
(always distinct from 
^ A 19 in hieratic) ^ 


Ideo. or det. in P'='p| van sr (^r) ‘official’, ‘noble’. Det. 
magnate, exx. ^nyi ‘courtiers’; Pf^I^ smr 

‘courtier’, ‘ friend’ (of the king). Also det. in ‘ 

^ums ‘ friend ’, here replacing an older sign ^ A 11 ; in 
kn/i ‘statue’ replacing ^ A 22. In hieroglyphic 
is often hard to distinguish from ^ A 19 (in the word 
wr ‘ chief’) and from A 20. 

^ Moll. Pal, i. no. ii; AZ, 49, 122. * Cairo 20245,/; 20426,/^. ® Pay. 20, 


statue of man with Det. in ‘statue’ and in statue . The 

stick and ff^z-sceptre form of the sign varies according to the nature of the 
I S 42 statue to be depicted.* 

> Ex. Siu/ i. 308 ‘ Exx. king, C/ri. iv. 279, 7 (*«//); 753 , 3 


king with stick and Det. in Hy ‘sovereign . 

club f T 3 * Thebes, tomb 55. 

man striking with stick Det. in kwi, Mi ‘ strike ’. Hence det. force, effort, exx. 

abbrev. nht ‘strong’; "5”^^ nh^m ‘take away’; 
¥di ‘ plunder ’; ‘ teach’. In Dyn. 

XVIII hieroglyphic is mostly replaced by D 40, 
which either as <-j or as —" is common also in hieratic. 

^ Exx. Urk, iv. 82, 10; 89, 7. 
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Sign-list 


A 25 vA man striking, with left 
arm hanging behind 
back ‘ 



man threatening with 
stick 


26 



man with one arm 
raised in invocation 



man hastening with one 
arm raised 


28 


J. 


man with both arms 
raised 


29 ^ man upside-down 

30 man with arms out¬ 

stretched (cf. A 4) 


31 Ji' ^ man with his arms 
stretched out behind 
him 


32 



man dancing 


331^ ‘ man with stick and 
bundle or mat on 
shoulder 


Rare ideo. used in hwi, Mi ‘ strike Serves in this 
book as a conventional transcription of the hieratic group 
& employed in Dyn. XVII—XVIII papyri and also 
earlier in Dyn. XI;* the explanation of the group is 
obscure.* In papyri of Dyn. XII ‘strike’ is written 
with a sign identical with ^ A 19.* 

* Moll. Fal. i. no. i6 (Hyksos period). * Frequent in the Coffin Texts.; see 
ako a hieroglyphic equivalent Dend, ii A. * AZ. 44, ia6; 56, 39. 

Det. ‘ drive away ’ in shr ‘ drive away 

1 Urk. iv. 618, 7. 

Det. call, exx. 'y'j} nis ‘call’, ‘summon’; * d'^i ‘call’. 

Abbrev. ci in * sdm-fl ‘ servant ’, lit. ‘ one who hears 
the call ’. Det. in the vocative interjection ‘ O ’ (§ 258). 

> Ex. Rekh. 12. * Urk. iv. 874,6. ’ Th. T. S. iii. 5 ; reading, ib. lowest register. 

Cf. Pyr. i] j 3 AAy\* ‘messengers’. Hence phon. in in 

‘by’ (§ 168). 

^ Ex. Rekh, 12. * Pyr. 1675, probably omitted for superstitions reasons. 

Det. high, in varr. Y MO * 1 ^® high’- D^t. joy, 

exx. l-j'J' Mi ‘ rejoice ’; p ’ swii ‘ extol ’; mourn, in 

M ‘mourn’; also, for unknown reasons, in ** 

i/s ‘ bald ’. 

* D. elB. 82. 2 JEA, 41, lo-i. ® Eb. 66, 9; cf. too fsi, Wb, i. ao, 15. 

Det. in P^J, s}}d ‘ be upside down ’. 

^ Ex. Amada 17. 

Det. praise, exx. var. (Im'J ifw ‘praise’; yr'J dwi 

‘adore’; P'flu's^ swii ‘ extol ’; supplicate, ex. ® 

twi ‘ claim ’; awe, in * tr ‘ show respect for ’. 

^ Urk, iv. 141, 4. * Pt, 319. 3 Sin, R35. 

Det. turn away, ex. * ^nw ‘averted’ (face). 

» Moll. Pal, ii. no. 5 (Dyn. XVIII.) 2 jyj 2^0, 39 (Dyn. XIX). 

Det. dance, ex. #Jf'* b^i ‘dance’; joy, ex. 
knw ‘jubilate’. 

^ Moll. Pal, ii. no. 6. * Urk, iv. 386, 6. Sim. Dyn. XII, Bersh, ii. 21, 14. 

* Urk, iv. J41, I. 

Ideo. in var. * m{t)niw ‘ herdsman ’.* Det. wander, 

exx. rwi ‘wander’; Stn{i)w ‘wan¬ 

derers ’, ‘ strangers ’. 

^ Puy, 50. * Berl. Al, ii. p. i66. ^ AZ, 4a, 119. 

* Puy, 50; D,elB, 113. • Urk, iv. 390, 8. 
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A 34 


man pounding in a 
mortar ^ 


Det. in ‘pound’, ‘build’. 

^ See the picture Rekh. 12. In the accompanying text hwst is infinitive, hence the 
verb is ^ae inf. 


35 


man building a wall Ideo. or det. in var. kd ' build ’. 


* Urk, iv. 765, 12; cf. 767, ii. 


36 ^ man kneading and 

straining into a 
vessel * 


Ideo. or det. in ® var. ‘ brewer’. 

' From a walking-stick formerly in the possession of N. de G. Davies. See the 
picture Leyd. V '^-Denkm. ii. 2. * AZ, 35, 128. ® Cairo 20161, c 28. Sim. 

Northampt. 4. ^ Cairo 20095 ; see too AZ. 37, 84. 


37 commoner form of last 


38 man holding necks 

of two emblematic 
animals with panther 
heads (Dyn. XII) 


39 


' alternative form of last 


40 ^ seated god, (Note the 

slightly curved beard 
and straight wig) 


41 ^ king, (Note uraeus on 

brow, straight beard, 
and coif) 


42 the same, but with 

flagellum S 45 

43 Jf king wearing crown of 

Upper Egypt </ S i 


44 


the same, but with 
flagellum /V S 45 


45 

46 


If king wearing crown of 
Lower Egypt ^83 

^ ^ the same, but with 
flagellum S 45 


Use as last. 

' Cairo 20018, «; Leyd. V 6 ; see AZ. 37, 8j. 

Ideo. in varr. ^,*/i(lP®’ var. Dyn. XVIII ® 
‘Cusae’, the modern town of El-^hsiyah in Upper Egypt. 

‘ A/fir ii. 17, no. 8 = 1 . 2. * A/eir ii. 17, no. 4 = 1^. iii. 9, 

® Lac. TR, 20, 35; see Mtir i. p. i, n. 3. * i/r£. iv. 386, 4. 


Use as last 

1 Dav. i. 44. 

Det. god (replacing earlier G 7),^ exx. Pth ‘ Ptah ’; 

Mntw ‘ (the god) Mont’. Ideo. or det. ‘ I ’, ‘me’ 
in ^ 'I, wi, ink when a god is speaking or, in 
Dyn. XII, the king.- 

^ M. E. hieratic retains G 7, see § 63 A, 4. * References for •/ see § 34. 

Det. king (common Dyn. XVIII), exx, nsw ‘king’; 

hm ‘ Majesty’; nb ‘ the Lord’ (p. 75). Ideo. or 
det ‘ I ’, ‘ me ’ in ^ -i, wi, ink when the king is 
speaking.* 

* References for d see $ 34. 

Use as last (common Dyn. XVIII). 

^ Already Dyn, XII, Hier, 8, no. 148 = .^^^. i. 15 {Uy). 

Ideo. or det. in var. ^ nsw {nzw, ni-hvt) * ‘ king of 

Upper Egypt’, ‘king’. Det ^ Wsir ‘ Osiris’. 

^ Reading, p. 50, n. i. 

Use as last. 

' As abbrev. nsw, Urk, iv. 333, 10. 

Ideo. or det. in var. ^ bity ‘ king of Lower Egypt ’. 

Use as last, 

* Puy. 30 , 6. 
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A 47 shepherd seated and 

wrapped in mantle, 
holding a stick with 
appendage ^ 


48 

beardless man (or 

ill 

woman ?) holding 


knife (?) ® 

49 ^ 

Syrian seated holding 

stick 

A 

man of rank seated on 


chair 


51 ^ the same with flagellum 

A S45 


52 noble squatting with 

flagellum A ^ 45 
(common in Dyn. 
XVIII) 

53 mummy upright 


54 recumbent mummy 


mummy lying on bed 
(replacing O.K. form 
with man on bed) * 
For A 59 see above after A 


Ideo. in var. Pyr. “ij* m{t)niw ® ‘ herdsmanIdeo. 
or det. in var. (zm)* ‘guard’, 

‘ protect Sometimes inaccurately for A 48 in ® 
irjf ‘relating to’ (§ 79). 

‘ Montet 99. • Pyr, 1348. • Reading, AZ. 42, 116. * Reading with 

see /yr. 1163. laao. ® PekA. 10; C/rk. iv. lao, 17* 

Ideo. {}) or det. try in var. ify ‘ relating to ’, ‘ be¬ 

longing to’ (§ 79). 

^ See Dav. i.p. 15. Good detailed exx. of the sign are not forthcoming. 
It may depict the * door-keeper ’ (iry frrt) of some mythical place. 

Det. foreigner, exx. \ ^ ‘ Asiatics ’; Q * 

'Iwntyw-Styw ‘ Nubian bowmen’.® 

' Urk, iv. 614, I. * D.elB. 160. ’ See p. 398, n. i. 

Det. revered persons (M.K.; in Dyn. XVIII mainly replaced 
by A 51 and ^ A 52), exx. Snbw ‘Sonbu’, 

a personal name; ^ smr{w) ‘courtiers’. Ideo. or 

det. ‘ I ’, ‘me’ on M.K. coffins in 
Rarely ideo. like ^ A 51 in ^ ® Sps (ipi) ‘ noble ’. 

' BIl. i. 35, 119. * References, § 34. * Meir ii. ii; Leyd. V 4, la. 

Ideo. in ^p var. “P^^ ipsi {Spit) ‘be noble’ and related 
words. After M.K., often det. revered persons, ex. 
* imyw-hit ‘ those of former times ’. 

* Siia I, 331. Sim. Pyr, 931. * Urk, iv. 59, 3. Sim. ib, 59, 4 {imi^yw ); 

76, 10 {ipyithf ); 86, 3 {drtyw), 

Det. revered persons, especially personal names, ex. 

Pi-hry ‘ Paheri ’, a man’s name; * sfh ‘ deceased 

noble ’. Rarely also for A 51 in ^ps ‘ noble'. 

^ Urk. iv. 122, 5, ^ Urk, iv, 123, 12. * Puy, 3 o. 

Det. mummy, ex. ^ 1 )}' wi ‘mummy’; statue, likeness, ex. 
^5 var. 5 ® /ze// ‘statue’; form, shape, exx. .aljjjj H ‘form’; 
.S.^jrri ‘ forms ’, ‘ stages of growth ’. 

' Louvre C 15, 8; Sin, B 193. * Urk. iv. 843, 13. 

Det. dead, exx. ‘death’; nb-rnp 

‘ sarcophagus ’, lit. ‘ lord-of-life ’. 

1 Urk, iv, 405, 8. * Urk, iv, II3, 9. 

Det. lie, ex. P^fH abbrev. ® sdr ‘ lie ’, ‘ spend all night ’ ; 
death, exx. » f^pt ‘ decease ’; ‘ corpse ’. 

» Ex. Meir\yf. 4, i. » Eb, 6, 9. ’ Cairo 20003, a a. * Th. T,S, i. 30, B. 
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B I 


I? 


2 




3 


$ 


4 



5 



6 



7 



C I 


2 




3 ^ 

4 ■g' 


Sect. B. 


seated woman 


pregnant woman 


woman giving birth 


combination of sign for 
a squatting woman 
(cf. B 3) with I 
F 31 * 

woman suckling child 

woman seated on chair 
with child on lap 

queen wearing diadem 
and carrying flower 


Woman and her Occupations 

Det. female, exx. si ‘ woman ’; Ami ‘ woman ‘wife ’; 

niri ‘ goddess ’; woman’s relationships, exx. sfi 
‘ daughter’; ‘ widow ’; her occupations, 

exx. hmi ‘female slave’; ‘chantress’; 

her name, ex. Nfri ‘Nofret’. As suffix 1st pers. sing. 
‘ r, ‘my’ (fern.) ^ -i has not been noted before Dyn. XIX.^ 

^ Exx. Mar. Abyd. i. 25. 

Det. pregnant, exx. ' twr ‘ conceive ’; jLf^l * bki ‘ be 
pregnant ’. 

' D, elB. 49. * Urk. iv. 268, 7. 

Ideo. or det. in var. ^ msi {mii) ‘bear’, ‘give birth’ 

and the related words. 

^ Urk, iv. 13, 16. 

Use as last. In one hieratic MS. substituted for ^ A 3.® 

^ Exx. Brit. Mas. 566; Cairo 7 oo40»Roeder, Naos ^2, Also without arms 
showing, ex. Berl. Al, i. p. 258, 18. 20. * Old exx. show the two signs almost 

or quite separate from one another, but with the phon. sign mi placed as though it 
were the infant in course of being born, Urk, i. 24, 15; 35, H ; 36, 7. * JEA, 32, 
PI. 14, n. I, 3a. 

Det. ‘ suckle ’ in mnfi ‘ nurse ’, ‘ foster-mother ’. 

‘ Exx. Dyn. XII, BH. i. 25, 79; Dyn. XVIII, D. el B. 53. 

Det. ‘ nurse ’ in rnn ‘ nurse ’, ‘ rear ’. 

^ Exx. L. D, iii. 53 ; D. el B. loi. 

Det. of names of queens.^ 

' Ex. Ann. 42, 479, from Thebes, tomb 192, temp. Amenophis III. 


Sect. 

god with sun and uraeus 
on head 


C. Anthropomorphic Deities 

Ideo. or det. in ' var. § ^ ‘ (the sun-god) Re<’. 

^ D,elB, no. 


god with head of falcon 
bearing sun on head 
^ G 9 and holding 
i S34 

god with head of ibis 
G26 


Ideo. or det. in var. ^ ^ ‘ (the sun-god) Re* ’. 

^ Urk. iv. 14, 13. 


Ideo. or det. in * var. ^ Dhwiy ® ‘ Thoth ’. 

^ Bersh, i. 15. * Reading, see on G 26. 


god with head of ram 
Ifa E 10 


Ideo. or det. in ' var. ^ Hnmw ‘ Chnum ’. 

1 Urk. iv. 99, 5. 
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lO 


the same holding’ Use as last. 

S34 


Cs 

6 ^ god with head of dog Ideo. or det. in ‘Anubis’; also in 


7 

8 


^ E 15 Wp-wrwt ‘Wepwawet’. 

* Urk. iv. 99, 10. 

god with head of Seth- Ideo. in ^ Sth ^ ‘ Seth ’. 

animal E 20 • Reading, see on E 20. 

ithyphallic god with Ideo. or det in var. ^ Mnw^ ‘Min’. 


feathers, uplifted arm, 
and flagellum /V S 45 


* Uri, iy. 1031,4. 


‘ Reading, see on R 22. 


goddess with sun and Ideo. or det in ^ var. ^ * Ht-hr ‘ Hathor’. 


horns 


* Sincti 141. 


^ Sifiai 95. Also shown seated on chair, ib, io5« 


goddess with feather Ideo. or det. in var. ^ Mitt ‘Ma<et’, the goddess of 


on head 


Truth. 


II 


god with arms support¬ 
ing (the sky’) and ( 
M 4 on head (often 
also without () 


Ideo. in ^ var. Pyr. j[j[lA/* Hh ‘(one of the gods) Ueh’.® 
Hence phon. hh In ^ hh' million’, ‘ many ’ (^ 259). 

^ Pyr, 1390. * The eight Heh-gods were those who held the sky aloft, see 

Kees, Gdtterglaube^ P* 312 and the picture JEA. 28, PI. 4. The sign for *■ year ’ (M 4) 
was added doubtless on account of the common expression h^h m (or n) mpwit * a 
million years \ 


It may prove possible to find images of other deities used as ideo. or det. in M. K. inscriptions, 
but for lack of positive earlier evidence some models for the hieroglyphic fount have 
been taken from monuments of Dyn. XIX or later,^ exx. C 12 Amun, C 17 ^ Mont, 
C 18 ^ Tjanen, C 19 ^ and C 20 ^ Ptah. 

> 17, 245. 


Sect. D. Parts of the Human Body 

Di ® head in profile Ideo. in ® ‘head’and ‘ chief’, ‘ first’. Det. head, 

exx. d/di ‘head’; f”^® hi ‘back of head’, 

whence prep, f’^® hi ‘ behind ’ (§ 172) and rnkhi 

‘neglect’; “^T® dhnt ‘forehead’, whence dhn 

‘promote’, etc.; perhaps with notion throttle, in 
gwiwi ‘fetter’, ‘ bind fast’. Possibly ® possessed the value 
didi in some cases where there is no evidence to prove it. 
In one M. E. story the spellings and ® alternate 

for the ‘head’ of a goose, as well as in the common O. K. 
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Di ® (continued) personal name Of the two words for ‘ head ’ 

alone has survived in Coptic {djo, construct dje-), also in 
the prepositions edjen, hidjen ; it is impossible to say how 
early the latter readings are, and the values r-tp, hr-tp 
have been provisionally retained above, p, 135, top. 

^ Reading, PSBA. 2], 269. * Urk, iv. 7, 4. * IVestc. Index, p. 30. 

2 ^ face Ideo. inJAr^‘ face ’ and derivatives. Hence phon. kr, exx. 

hy ‘prepare’; dhr ‘bitter’, ‘sour’. 

^ Reading from Coptic ho * face *, derivatives like hrai * upper part*, and phonetic use. 

3 hair Det. hair, exx. ‘ ‘ grey-haired ’; 

skin, exx. ‘ complexion ’, ‘ nature ’; 

inm ‘skin’; mourn, in ‘mourn’; bald, 

empty, forlorn, exx. wS ‘ fall out (of hair) ’, whence 
abbrev. in wS ‘found defective’ (of damaged 

writing or pictures); ^ ‘ widow’. 

1 £d. 18, i; 90, 3; PiEHL, Iff, iil 74; reading from BIf. i. 26, 162. See too 
Siii. Berl, Ah, 1912, 912. 

4 .335- eye Ideo. in ^ tri ‘ eye ’, Gk. tpl.^ Hence phon. ir, exx. -o- iri 

‘ make ’; ‘'• see, in ^ varr. 

m// ‘see’, whence ^ as phon, m/ in 
‘ lions ’. Early det. in other words for see, look, and in 
connection with other notions involving the eye, exx. 
* dgi ‘ look ’; ® ip ‘ blind ’; * rmi ‘ weep ’; 

rs ‘be wakeful’; later, especially in Dyn. XVIII, 
mainly replaced as det. by the more specific signs D 5, 
D 6, D 7, and D 9. From end of Dyn. XVIII 
a masc. dual . . . wy ' eyes ’ is occasionally found,® 

but whether this points to the existence of a masc. word 
ir ‘ eye ’ is uncertain. 

^ Plutarch, De hide lo. See Bee. 17, 93. * Siuf i, 217, where the 

doubling indicates gemination, see Verbutn i. § 390. ® Sh. S. 30. * Sin, B 279; 

Urk. iv. 19, 6. " Peas. B 2, 105. • Leb. 76. ’ Paheri 2, ® fVb, i, 108, 1-2. 

5 3051- eye touched up with Det. actions or conditions of eye, exx. dgi ‘look’; 

paint “aa- *‘ blind ’; ® ‘ be wakeful ’. 

1 Mar. Afyd. ii, 30, 33. * Urk. iv. 85, 6. ® Urk, iv. 960, ii. 

6 * later alternative to last Use as last. 

' M 5 ll. Pal. ii. no. 83, from Dyn. XVIII; very rare, however, as early as this. 
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D7 eye with painted lower Det. adorn, exx. msdmt ‘eye-paint’; <’» 

lid (rin)^ ‘beautiful’. From the latter, phon. det. <■», ex. 

* ^nw (^inw) ® ‘ *Ainu’, a place-name, see B 8. The 
use as det. see etc., ex. ‘behold’, is abnormal. 

’ BH. i. 38. 2 Amarn. iii. 19. Sim. Urk, iv. 6, ii, qu. Exerc. XXXII, {a). 

* For cin as the full reading cf. Semitic <‘ain ‘ eye ’ and Eg. words qu. below, D 8, 

n. I. * BH. i. 26, 175. ® Siu/i. 220. 

Det. in ^nw, ^{i)n'w ‘ *Ainu ’, the quarry at the modern 
Xurah whence inr hd nfr n ^nw ‘fine white 

(lime)stone of *Ainu ’ was obtained.^ Hence phon. det. in 
r« ‘ beautiful ’.* See too above D 7. 

^ AEO. ii. 136*, following Sitz. Bfirl. Ak. 1933, 864. The full value r/n, corre¬ 
sponding to Semitic rain * eye *, is proved by the derivatives rin * coat with lime¬ 
stone (?)*, Ork. i. 20, 5 (O. K.) and ryn ‘ <Ainu-stone * PVd. i. 191, 4, 5 (Dyn. XX). 

* Meirii. I 3 , 3; t / rk . iv. 52, 16. 

9 eye with flowing tears Ideo. or det. in var. ’ rmi ‘ weep ’, ‘ beweep ’i. 

‘ XeiA. 4. 

10 human eye with the Ideo. or det. in var. wrf//‘ the w^y^eye ’ (or 

markingsof a falcon’s ‘ wedja(-eye’), i. e. ‘the sound (uninjured) eye’ of Horus 

head (§ 266, i). ' budge, p. 56,7. • budge, p. 38,15. 

11 <[■ part of the white of the Sign for | .^^aAmeasure of corn (§ 266, 1).^ 

tvdil-GyQ * Reversed in hieratic, see p. 198, n. i. 

12 O pupil of the eye Det. in dfd ‘ pupil ’ of eye.^ As part of the wdit-tyc 

sign for ^ ^^^«/-measure of corn (§ 266, i). A similar, but 
smaller, sign appears to have been used for from i to 9 
hekat (§ 266, i). To be distinguished from the grain of 
sand o N 33, and from the circle o, see after Z 8. 

' Budge, 213, 13 {Nu), 

13 eye-brow (also as part Sign for | ^^’ia/-measure of corn (§ 266, i). Also ~ as det. 

of the wdit-ty^ in ~ ^ ink ‘ eye-brow(s) ’. Det. or phon. det. in some 

words connected with smd {imd) ‘eye-brow’ itself 

not found until Greek times.* 

^ M. u. K. 3, 8. * Wb, iv. 146. 

14 I>- the other (see D ii) Sign for ^ .^^^«/-measure of corn (§ 266, i). 

part of the white of 
the wdii-cy^ 

15 one of the markings of Sign for ^ ^^a/-measure of corn (§ 266, i). 

the wdit-cy^ 
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D i6 ^ another of the markings Sign for ^ ^^.^a^-measure of corn (§ 266, i). 

of the w4it-^y& 

17 markings of the wdit- Ideo. or det. in var. tit ‘figure’, ‘image’. 

^ Urk. iv. 887, 3. ^ Urk, iv, 53, 17. 

Ideo. or det. in msdr ‘ear’, dual tnsdrwy ‘the 

two ears 

^ Thebes, tomb 93. * Amam^-^. 15,6. * D.el B. 116. 

Ideo. or det. in ^ O.K. var. T<S yW. later fnd, ‘ nose 
Det. nose, ex. ‘nose’, ‘nostril’; smell, exx. tpi 
‘sniff’: sn ‘smell’; face, in ‘face’; joy, 

exx. ri{w) ‘rejoice’; (^^5 ^ntS ‘take pleasure’; 
soft, kind, ex. sfn ‘be mild’; also in bin ‘be 

disobedient’; gfn ‘rebuff’. From ‘face’ (see 

above), phon. det. and (seldom before Dyn. XIX) * phon. 
‘^nt, exx. var. & f}nty ‘in front of’ (adj.). Owing 

to similarity in hieratic £> sometimes appears in hiero¬ 
glyphic for I Aa 32, ex. <3“,?, for , j/y ‘red (?) Nubian (?) 
pigment ’; also for U 31, ex. ^ 1 )^^ l^ni for itn{r)i 

‘ restrain ’; the hieratic has been often transcribed 
wrongly in modern books.® Confusion of two different 
stems has contributed to the confusion of signs in words 
like ^ ^nrt, varr. ‘prison’, ‘harim’, 

‘ fortress ’, which are consequently hard to differentiate.^ 

1 Exx. Hier. 5, no. 59; Rekh. 15. ® AZ, 55, 86 . * Ric, 39, 30. 

Sim. in knrw * prisoners’, Cairo 2002J^=^Mush ^gypiien i. 17. ^ Adm. 47. 

20 ^ semi-cursive variant of Use as last, but seldom in careful sculptures or paintings. 

last ^ ^ Already Dyn. IV, Medum 33. Exx. Dyn. XII, Cairo 20538, ii. c 13. 14. 

21 <=■ mouth (Dyn. XII rare- Ideo. in “T" ^ (M'*^o“th’, Coptic Hence phon. r. In 

ly vertically 0 ’) group-writing (§ 6o) is r,® ex. (] ‘ stallion ’. 

* Exx. Louvre C i, 5 ; Pol. § 33, a. See above, p. 439, for the original 

presence of /. ® Burchardt § 77. 

see M 6. For ^.see M 

22 “Tf* mouth with two strokes Ideo. in <s=> rwy'^ ‘two-thirds’ (§ 265). 

attached ^ Reading, Cl^RE in Arch, Or. 20, 629. 

23 "fjT mouth with three Ideo. in three-quarters’, probable reading(§265). 

strokes attached ' cuiRE, (>/.«/. 640. 


(Monograms incorporating <=> D 21.) For £ 


24. For see M 25. 


eye (nos. D 15 and 
16 together) 

18 ^ ^ ear 


ig nose, eye and cheek 
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D 24 ’ upper lip with teeth 


25 two lips with teeth 

26 * liquid issuing from lips 


27 V breast® 


27* ^ breast (rather com¬ 
moner shape)* 

28 U arms extended so as to 
embrace ? 


29 JU combination of U D 28 

and ‘T R 12 

30 II)|^ the sign LI D 28 with 

an appendage 


31 ^ * combination of () D 32 

and J U 36 

32 Q arms enclosing or em¬ 

bracing 

33 ^ armsengaged in rowing 


34 arms holding shield and 
battle-axe ^ 


Ideo. in ^ , spi, van Pyr. * ipt, ‘ lip ‘ border ’ (of pool, 
etc.). Occasionally used by mistake for F 42.® 

^ M 5 ll. Pal, ii. no. 9a ^ * Pyr, 1393. 8 Urk, iv. 140, 6 {spr), 

Ideo. or det. in P ^ i^P^y) ‘ lips ’• 

^ M.u,K, 4, I. * Urk, iv. 971, a. 

Det. spit, ex. ^P^S ‘ ' > vomit, exx. dH* vomit ’; 

kif, van ‘ spew out ’; blood, in ® sn/ 

‘ blood ’. 

^ M6ll. Pal. ii. no. 93 (Dyn. XVIII); the same form already Pyr, 143 

2 Ei, 30, 17. 8 p,lCah, 7, 39. 

Ideo or det. in van Pyr. * mnd, later van ® mnd, 
'breast'. Det. suckle, exx. snk ‘suckle’: 

mny ‘ tutor ’ (det. transferred from mnr/ ‘ nurse ’). 

8 Model from Thebes, tomb 85. So too Puy. 59. ' Pyr. 32. 2 Urk. iv. 920, 10. 

* D.elB. 94. * Pah^ 4. 

Use as last. 

' D.elB. 94; Paheri 

Ideo. in U h ‘soul’, ‘spirit’ (p. 172). Phon. k)^ exx. 
kit ‘ work ’; hki ‘ magic ’. In group-writing (§ 60) 

U or U is phon. 

^ Reading, Pyr, 300 {ktr * chapel). * Burchardt $ 120. 

In ki ' soul ’, regarded as of divine nature. 

Det. in Nhb-kiw ‘ Uniter-of-attributes ’, name of 

a mythical serpent-deity. ® 

1 Pyr, 329. Sim, Urk. iv, 459, 13. 2 Mar. Kam, 33, where the appendage 

takes the form of 'l 1 10. 8 jeA. ar, 41. 

In f van [Ij hm-ki ‘servant of the ka \ ‘/^a-priest’. 

^ Hier, 9, no. 165 (Bershah). 

Det. envelop,embrace, exx. ink ‘envelop’; i^O kpt 

‘ embrace ’; open arms, in ^^0 pgi ‘ unfold ’. 

Ideo. in bni^ ‘ row’ and derivatives. Hence phon. hn, 
ex. ‘ turmoil ’. 

^ Reading, see the varr. of mhnt * ferry-boat*, Pyr, 1333 combined with 334. 

Ideo. in van Pyr. ‘ fight’ and derivatives. 

* Thebes, tomb 93. Elsewhere usually shield and mace, Hier, p. 15. 

2 Pyr, 574. In M.K. also sometimes ihi^ see Sphinx X3, 108. 


34’’* ^ O.K. form of last 


Use as last. 

^ Dav. Ptah, i. 5, no. 46. 
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D35 arms in gesture of Ideo. in-»-»* and ‘not’(§ 104). Hence phon, 

negation exx. -jw n ‘to’, ‘for’ (§ 164); nnim ‘spleen’. 

Ideo. also in var. iwty, var. Pyr. iwti, 

* which not ’ (§ 202).® Det. not know, in ‘ he 

ignorant’; hence phon. det. exx. ^ ‘shrine’; 

also with metathesis mA, in smb ‘ forget’. 

^ Palms upward, common at all periods, eicx. O.K., Saqq, Mast. i. i; M.K., 
Metr i. 5; Dyn. XVIII, I^ekA, 2. 3. 10; but sometimes palms down, exx. O.K., 
Mednm 24; M.K., BH» i. 8; Dyn. XVIII, Rekh, 4. 15. ® Readings, Gunn, 

Stud. ch. 9. * Reading34, 27. * Urk. iv. 96,4; see on O 34. ® Milf. i, 10. 

36 a forearm Ideo. in “7" <■‘arm’,‘hand’. Hence phon. r. Also in hieratic, 

less often in hieroglyphic, as substitute for *—» D 37, o-d 
D 38,0-0 D 39, 1D 40, D 41, —“ D 42, A_ii D 43, i-fl D 44. 

Forsee D 59. Forsee G 20. For see G 45. Forsee M 27. For see 
O 12. For I n see P 7. For see Aa 22. 

37 k —D forearm with hand In Pyr. almost exclusively ideo. in (]4_ii var. a-j imi ‘give’, 

holding ^ X 8 imperative (§ 336),^ whereas ^ is there common both as 

{r)di and as imi. In M.K. and later a-j is commoner 
than ^ both in rdi (^) and in di (a_d), but tends in the 
imperative mi to be replaced by o-jD 38. In Dyn. XI some¬ 
times replaced by v_d D 40 “ or v-o D 44.^’* Phon. d (from 
di) in Ddw ‘ Busiris’ (§ 289, i); also mi or merely 

m (from imt), exx. * var. ® Kmi ‘ Kemi ’, 

name of a queen ; mk ‘ behold ’ (§ 234). 

' Verbum ii. § 537. JEA. 16, 195; Coffin Texts,Cairo 

20001, qu. § 327. ® Cat. d. Mon. i. p. 87, no. 44. * Mar. Abyd. ii. 28, 30. 

For see G 19. 

38 0—a forearm with hand hold- In M.K. and more frequently in Dyn. XVIII det. in 

ing a rounded loaf imi ‘give ’ (§ 336). Hence phon. mi^ and more commonly 

m, exx. mM ‘protect’; ® lim ‘Atum’. 

^ Evidence (but mainly with D 36 or D 37) Verbum ii. § 538. ® Puy. 20. Sim. 

mtn ‘behold’, Siut i. 275. In O.K., see p. 257, n. 25. * AZ. 46, 140. 

39 o_J forearm with handhold- Det. offer, present, exx. var. oj ‘ present ’; 

ing bowl o W 24 drp ‘offer’. In Dyn. IX-XII occasionally as substitute 

for A_B D 37 or a_o D 38, ex. ^* rdi ‘ who causes’; ® 

Mkt-Rf ‘Mektref’, name of a man; also for —o D 36, 
ex. ^0-" ® m-f ‘ in the hand of ’. 

^ Siut 5, 5. 8; Brit. Mus. 581, vert. 19. * D.elB. (XI) ii. 9, d. ® Cairo 20003, 

qu. p. 266, n. 10. 
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D 40 a forearm with hand From M.K. on tends to replace ^ A 24, exx. • var. 

holding stick nj^t ‘ strong ’; Ijf v_o Uh ‘ drag Also abbrev. for 

‘ examine In Dyn. XI sometimes replaces *-ii D 37 , 
see there. 

* Urk. iv. 856, 4. • Eb. 37, a, qn. { 444, 4, compared with ib. 36, 4. 

41 forearm with palm of Det. arm, exx. ‘arm’; a—» varr. 

hand downwards rmn ‘arm’, ‘shoulder’; ‘left’; det. various 

actions involving movement of arms,® exx. •—^P—a hms 
‘bend’, ‘bow’; a ‘ incline ’; ^ ‘sing’; 

cessation of movement, exx. grh ‘ cease ’; 

‘ reject ’. From this last, phon. or phon. det. nl, exx. 
nlw ‘ ostrich ’; 7^ ® var. ‘ bowl ’• 

* AZ, 34, 30. * Brit. Mas. 57a, la, * Reason obsenre in nmi 

‘traverse*. * Reading, see G 34. ® SitU i, 308. « Eb* ai, 10. 

42 forearm as last, but with Ideo. or det in ^ var. mh ‘cubit’ (§ 266, 2). 

upper arm straight 

43 A—forearm with hand hold- Ideo. in *„^ i] varr. Pyr. ® ^ztd ‘ protect Hence 

ing flagellum/V S 45 phon. Aw, exx. ‘evil’: P * shwd ‘enrich’. 

^ Pyr, i6a9. * Pyr, 1797, * Urk, iv. 1077, 9. * Urk, iv. 60, 15. 

44 % _fl forearm with hand hold- Det. in abbrev. t-a® ‘be at the head of’, 

ing the •'(Jy-sceptre f ‘ control ’, ‘ administer ’ and derivatives. 

s 42 ‘ iv. 31, 7. * Cairo aoooi, ^ 6, qu. § 3a7. 

45 arm with hand holding Ideo. or det. in var. dsr, var. Pyr. dir, ‘clear 

the 7 ^- 4 ^/-wand ^ (a road) ‘ be private‘ holy and derivatives. 

^ See JiQ. 185 ; used as a brush (?),y^.y 4 . 32, 51. * Urk, iv. 864, 15. 

» J^r, 1456. 

46 'c=D hand Ideo. in occasional varr. J[^» ^y/, ‘hand’. 

Phon. d, from the old Semitic word‘hand’,® cf. Egypt. 
wdi ‘put’, ‘push’, ‘emit (sound)’. 

^ Reading based mainly on Coptic tore^ tddu, AZ* 50, 91; formerly read dt, the 
varr. here given being regarded as distinct words. • Pyr, 440; Siut 3, 3. 

® Pyr, ijo^; Brit. Mus. 574, 18. * AZ, 50, 91. 

47 cs,= 1 hand with curved palm Det. in dri ‘ hand ’ when written phonetically; see last. 

‘ Chass. Ass, PI. 19 , top, 1. 6 from left. 

46* 1 hand letting fall drops Ideo. in ® var. ® idt ‘ fragrance ’, O. K. var. 

' BH, i. 17, and so always Pyr. Shown with drops, not curve, Ikhem,, col. to 
left, and so already Petr, R 7 \ i. 17, 26. * BH, i. 17, cf. O.K., L. Z>. ii. 89 c. 

* Jkhern,, col. to left, the det. due to confusion with hdi * dew ’. * Pyr, 365, h, 
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D 48 c=. hand without thumb Ideo. in «=. ^ varr. ^ hp ‘palm’, more strictly 'a hand- 

breadth a linear measure (§ 266, 2). 

» Urk. iv. 190, la la; cf. AZ. 6o, 71 for the reading. 

Det. grasp, in ' grasp ’; hfi ‘ seize 

Ideo. or det. in j)i var. Pyr. ^ ‘finger’ and related 

words. Hence phon. dbf, ex. J dbf ‘ 10,000’ (§ 259). The 
two fingers j|] serve as det. accurate, exx. ^ki 

‘ accurate ’; j) rnty {mtr ? *) ‘ precise ’; also in derivatives 

of these stems. Apt to be confused in hieroglyphic texts 
with ') T 14, though quite distinct in hieratic.® 

0 Not a thumb as proposed AZ, 73, 119; see Mitt. Kairo 9, 146. ' Pyr. 118. 

2 Possibly two stems mty ‘ precise ’ and mtr ‘ be present ‘ witness ’ are to be dis¬ 
tinguished. * Moll. Pal. i. nos. 117 and 457. 

51 as=3 finger horizontally Ideo. or det. in var. ^ fnt ‘nail’. Det. for obscure 

reasons in ‘ measure ’; tii ‘ take ’, ‘ gird 

on ’; dkr ‘ press ’.® From the last, phon. det. dkr 

in abbrev. ^ ® dkr{w) ‘ fruit’. As abbrev.appears 
also to represent °, ‘grains (?) ’ in the medical 

papyri.* In "^'^.‘7’, nkcwl ‘notched sycomore figs’® -= 
either replaces a nail-like notching instrument ® or more 
probably expresses the general notion of scratching. 

^ BH. ii. 4. * Gard. Sin. 6o. ® Urk. iv. 748, 7 compared with ib. 694, 5 ; 

see too PSBA, 13, 452-3, * Compare Eb. 87, 5 with Hearst 10, 15. ® Keimer 

in Acta Orientalia, 6, 288. ® Ib. 293. 


49 "Ca fist 

50 J finger» 


5 2 phallus Det. male, exx. o ‘ ass ’; II t^y ‘ male ’, ‘ man ’; 

abbrev. ^ h ' bull ’. Phon. mt (cf. Hebrew D'nn 
‘men’), exx. mtwt ‘poison’; ‘three’. 

In O.K. this sign is used of the organ and all that is 
characterized by it, while D 53 expresses what issues 
from or is performed by it.^ In M.K. the use differs 
somewhat and is less consistent.® 

* Sphinx 16, 69, 2 sphinx i6, i86. 

53 1 ”^ phallus with liquid For the use of r =6 as contrasted with D 52, see the latter. 

issuing from it Det. in hnn ‘ phallus ’; wjj' ‘ urinate ’; 1=0 

mtwt ‘poison’; sometimes also (contrary to O.K. usage) 
in yy ‘male’, ‘man’; ral|r=i>^ hi ‘husband’; 

regularly (contrary to O.K. usage) in var. 

m-bih ‘ in the presence of ’ (§ 178). 

For D as substitute for the female organ, see on d N 41. 
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54 legs walking Ideo. in iw ' ‘ come ’ (§ 289, 2). Det. movement, exx. 

Sm ‘go’; ^“2 ‘approach’; ‘hasten’; 

also lack of movement, exx. fjji y^‘stop’; 

‘linger’. The group ‘walk’, ‘step’ (plur. 1) 

reads nmtt.^ For A combined with other signs, exx. ]|, 
jr", i see § 58, i. 

* Reading, Pyr, laio in the divine name */w/-f/*/. • AZ, 38, 56; Sphinx 6, 

53; see the varr. Pt, 313 and compare Ikhem, 18 with Cairo 20473, 

For ^ see M i8. For see N 40. For 3 ?r see O 35. For see T 32. For see 
V 15. For ^ see W 25. 

55 A. legs walking back wards Det. backwards, exx. ^ (nn ‘ turn back ’; * sbh 

‘ cause to retreat ’; ® ‘ be reversed 

^ Zeh, 83. ® P. Kah. i, 8. * Siut i, 370. 

56 jf leg Ideo. or det. in var. J rd ‘ foot ’. Det. leg, foot, 

exx. Sjf ^ mnt ‘ thigh ’; ^Jf pd ‘ knee ’; ‘ leg ’, 

‘ shank ’. From pd, phon. pds^ in varr. _f p^, ^p 
A i)ds ‘box’. From w^rt, phon. or phon. det. w^r in 
abbrev. wfrt ‘ district ’ and its derivative title 
wfrtw ‘district official’; also in wfr ‘flee’. 

From pJyjJ* sbk ‘leg’, phon. det. or phon. sbk in PJ. 4 jj| 
var. sbk ‘excellent’, ‘successful’. For some reason 
unknown, phon. gh or ghs^ in jP'^ * var. sKP^*^ ghs 
‘gazelle’. The group Jyi is used to determine various 
verbs expressing movement, exx. thi ‘transgress’; 

‘ tread ’. 

* In Pyr. (ex. Pyr, 262) with a very different determinative. ■ Sphinx 13, 89. 

* fVh. iv. 93, ex. J^r. I314 (/hk), * Urh, iv. 84, 17. » Sphinx 13, 89. 

* Urk, iv. 741, 13 . £d. 98, 7, see K^mi i, 144. Not related to hnd 

‘part of foreleg*, Pyr, 1547; for this word see BuiL 30, 866. 

57 combination of i D 56 Det. mutilate, in ‘be mutilated’ and deriva- 

and T 30 tives. Noteabbrev.‘place of execution’; 

var. p(l^‘="'^‘ sidj/ ‘cheat’ (n.) appears from the var. to 
be a causative.® Det. also in ‘ damage ’. 

^ fVh, i. 34. 2 i 3 jj ^ 363-3. * Peas, B i, 350. 

® VoG. Bauer 94. ® Brit. Mns. 574, ii; fVesfc, 8, 16, 

58 J ' foot Cf. var. Ji ^bw' place', ‘ position ’. Hence phon. b.^ 

^ In Dyn. I often very low, exx. Dk Morgan, Recherches ii. p. 335, fig. 786; 
Quibkll, HierakonpoHs i. 38. In M.E. usually lower than other high signs. 

* Urk, iv. 513, 15. s Sethb, Alphabet 153. 
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D 59 -Jin combination of J D 58 Phon. rb, ex. ^b ‘ horn 
and —Ji D 36 

60 combination of J D 58 Ideo. in var. Pyr. ^{2 ^ zt^b ‘ pure ‘ clean 

with a vase from ’ 

which water flows (re¬ 
places earlier A 6) 

For 1^ see S 13. 

61 toes* Ideo. or det. in var. s/^ (M) ‘ toe’. Hence 

phon. or phon. det. exx. s/A ‘ approach ’; 

m-siht ‘in the neighbourhood of’ (§ 178). 

1 L. D. ii. 3 (Dyn. III). See AZ, 34, 77 and above p. 439. * For i see Pyr. 959. 


62 less correct form of last 

^ (Dyn. XVIII) 


Use as last. 

» Rtkh. 3. 


63 °]1, * another form of last 

(Dyn. XVIII) 


Use as last. 

1 Cairo 34002 (Lacau, PI. 3) = l/ri, iv. 28, 8. 


E 1 bull 


2 aggressive bull 

3 ^ calf 


4 



sacred Asil-cow 


5 suckling calf 


Sect. £. Mammals 

Ideo. in ^ * varr. ^ ki ' bull ’. Det. cattle, exx. 
ng ‘ bull ’; iwi ‘ ox ’; mnmnt ‘ cattle ’, 

‘ herds ’. 

' The sign is apt to vary in form according to the sex and species demanded in the 
particular case. * Beading, see p. 172, n. 4; but in some contexts the reading 

may be ih or {wt. 

Ideo. in ^ ‘victorious bull’, epithet of Pharaoh (§ 55). 

Det. in ^ ‘ fighting bull ’. 

^ D.elB. 120. * Urk^vf, 2, 13. 

Det. in bhs {bhzY ‘ calf ’; also in wn'dw ‘ short¬ 

horned cattle ’. 

^ Pyr, 27. ^ D. el B. 140, where the sign differs from the calf only slightly. 

Det. in Asit (hzst)^ ‘sacred hsit-zavi\ 

^ Karnak, chapel of Hashepsowe. The sign differs considerably elsewhere, exx. 

Meir i. ii; Louvre C 14, 5. ® For the z see Pyr, 1029. 

Det. ill ]^ifiP 5 ^ }tns ‘show solicitude’ as towards child or 
parent.* 

> Wb. i. II. 
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Ideo. or det. var. ^ ^ ssmt ‘horse’. Det. horse, in 

ibr (Hebrew tsk) ‘stallion’; 1 ^ ktr ‘team’, 

‘ pair ’ of horses. 

* Urk, iv. 65a, 10, qn. § 117. * Urk, iv. 663, 10. * Urk, iv. 697, 16. 

Det. in ‘ass’. In hieratic^ sometimes replaced by 

E 20 ^ 

‘ The proper form, M6 ll. Pal. i. no. 133, ® References, E ao,n. 5. 

8 kid E 8* kid jump- Cf. ib ‘kid’.® Hence phon. det. ib, exx. 

ing, form not found 1 * 5 /‘ thirst ’; /^ze/‘ refuge ’; only rarely phon. ib, 

before Dyn. XIX) ‘ ex. ^ ® /M ‘ zM-priest ’. Det. small cattle, exx. 1 ^* 5 ^ * 

fwt ‘ flocks ’, ‘ goats ’; “lijis mnmnt ‘ herds ’. 

^ This later type is wrongly substituted for the earlier in many old publications. 
See JEA. 17, 246. ^ Wb. i. 61. * AZ. 37, 91. ^ Urk. iv. 664, 13. 

* Sin. B 147. 

9 newborn bubalis or Phon. iw, exx. var. Pyr. iwr ‘conceive’; 

hartebeest {Alcela- iwr ‘ inherit ’. In group-writing (§ 6o) is used for z.® 
phus buselaphus), cf. ^ 4». n’t- ' Py<'- 8»°- * burchardt $ 20. 

below F 5, 6.® 

10 (Ovis longipes Det. in bi ‘ram’; Hnmw ‘Chnum’, a ram-headed 

palaeoaegypticus) ® god. Det. sheep, exx. ® sr ‘ sheep ’; ® rwt 

hit ‘ white flocks ’, i. e. ‘ sheep ’. 

^ BH. iii. 3, no. 35 {Hnmw\ here represented, as not uncommonly, with the 
beard characteristic of the male animal. * Rec. 24, 44; also more fully Ann. 

38, 297. 8 Menthuw. 7. * Urk. iv. 664, 14. 


E 6 ^ horse 


7 % 


ass 




11 ram (O.K. form of last) 

12 pig 
.3^' cat 

14 ’ greyhound {slughi) 

15 :i:3^ recumbent dog ^ 


Use as last. 

' From the picture Sah. i; as hieroglyph, ib. 17. 

Det. pig in rri ‘ pig ’; id ‘ pig ’. 

Det in ‘cat’. 

^ Cf. the picture Mush igyptien i. 3. 

Det. dog in iw ‘ dog ’; tsw. ‘ hound ’. 

1 D. elB. 70. Cf. the picture BH. iv. 2. 

Ideo. or det. in ^ Inpm ‘ Anubis ’. Also is\® 

as sportive ideo. for the title ‘be who 

is over the secrets ’. 

1 So interpreted by the Greeks, rather than as a jackal, AZ. 41, 97. However, 
the question is still disputed, see Hopfner, Der Tierkult der alien Agypier 47. 
See further below, £ 18, n. 2. ® BH. i. 32 (see for reading Cairo 20539, i. ^ i8); 

Cairo 20457, i (sec for reading ib. 20088, c 12); Urk. iv. in8, 14. 


16 4 a. ^ recumbent 
, . 

shrine 


dog on Ideo. or det. in var. ^ 'Inpw ‘Anubis’. Also 

like E 15 for hry sUi ‘ he who is over the secrets ’. 

1 Urk. iv. 1120, 7. 
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E 17 jackaP Ideo. or det. in sib, var. Pyr. ‘jackal’ and 

related words, ex. sib ‘dignitary’, ‘worthy’. 

^ The conventional rendering is here retained. The animal is depicted BI/. ii. 4. 
The Upper Egyptian s/b is, however, the Anubis nimal E 15 {Pj'r. 727) ; on the 
other hand, the sfb has close connections with Wepwawet, the wolf-god E 18 ( iii. 
8. 16). * Pjfr. 1257. 


[8^^'wolf (.^)* on the stan¬ 
dard *1“ R 12 


Ideo. or det. in varr. ^ Wp-wiwt 

‘ (the wolf-god) Wepwawet ’, lit. ‘ opener of the ways ’, 
Gk. 

^ Thebes tomb 100. * So interpreted by the Greeks, AZ. 41, 97, cf. their name 

KvKdjv noXis for the modern town of Asyfit. However, Gaillard {Ann. 27, 33) 
showed that Ihe skulls found at Asyut were either those of (i) wandering dogs {cams 
familiaris) or (3) crosses of this wiih the small Eg. jackal {cams lupaster) producing 
the hybrid called cams lupaster domesticus by Hilzheimer. Hence, he argues, the 
description of Wepwawet as a wolf is wrong. 


1 



20 



O.K. form of last with 
protuberance (pdid) 
in front and a mace 
o— T 3 passing 
through the standard 
animal of Seth, perhaps 
a kind of pig' 


Use as last. 


* Pyr. 126 (W 187). See Garstang, Makdsna and Bet Khall&f p. 19; for 'idid 
also AZ. 47, 88. 


Ideo. in ^ var. Sth,^ var. Pyr. Sti, ‘(the god) 

Seth’ IrqQ \ later sometimes abbreviated as 
Det. turmoil, exx. 

shi ‘ be in confusion ’. M. K. hieratic shows a strong 
tendency to use ^ for ^ E 7 ® and k E 27.® 

A TEA. I4, 211 ; see, however, AZ. 50, 84; 61, 18 ; the tail is shown as an arrow, 
AZ. 46, 90. * Urk. V. 32, 6. ® Reading PSBA, 28, 123; AZ. 50, 84. 

* Pyr. 17. ® Peas. R 64; Eb. 96, 5. • Compare ninyy Sk. S. 32, 98 with 

rr, tb. 31, 97. 


21 animal of Seth recum¬ 

bent (var. of last) 

22 ^ lion 

23 recumbent lion 


24 panther 


Det. turmoil, ex. nhii ‘storm’, ‘rage’ (vb.). 

Ideo. or det. in var. mil ‘lion’. 

^ Urk* iv. 893, 13 , * Urk. iv. 39> ij 718, i. 

Ideo. in ^ var. Pyr. ^ rw ‘ lion ’; Rivty ‘ the 

Two-lion-god’.* Phon. rw, exx. ^ar. O.K. 

rwyt ‘gate (?) ’; ‘ river’. In group-writing 

(§ 60) or is used for r,^ ex. Krr ‘ Gerar’, 

a Syrian locality; for ,Ti^ see on N 35. Through similarity 
in hieratic * . 4 * is employed in words with U 13 reading 
inf, exx. back ’; Inf ‘ magazine ’. 

^ Pyr. 1351 with the lion mutilated, see AZ. 51, 36. * PSBA. 38, 92. 

* Gebr. ii. 13. * Burchardt § 80. * Urk. iv. 784, So. • See above p. 439. 

Ideo. or det in var. iby ‘panther’, ‘leopard’. 

' D.elB. 74- * Urk.vt. 139, 9. 
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Det in «=J fii * db, van * <JS 3 , ‘ hippopotamus ’; 1 ^ Jfii * 
l}ib ‘hippopotamus’. 

^ From the picture Bull, Meir, Mus, Ntw York^ Eg. Expedition, 1933-3, 35. 

* Peas. B I, 306. » Th, T.S, ii. ii. * Louvre C 14, ii. 

Det in f ibw ‘ elephant’. Semi-phon. in 

‘ Elephantine ’, a town near the First Cataract. 

> Cat.d. Mon. i. 155 (Dyn. XII). » Ib. 

For unknown reason, det. sr in P“=*^ sr {ir) * ‘ foretell’. 

* Ree. 38, 205. * Pyr, 278. The det. of this word is confused with the Seth- 

animal in M. K. hieratic, see above E 20. 

Det. in oryx’. 

' Ex. D. el B. 140. 

Det in b][P^ * ‘gazelle’. 

* Ex. D.elB. 140; cf. ib, ii i. * For the reading with / see Dav. Ptah, ii. 19. 

Det. in niw, van nrm, van O.K. nli, 

‘ ibex ’. 

^ Ex. D,elB, 140; cf. * 3 . III. * Eh, 53,12. * Dav. Ptah, ii. 19. 

31 goat with collar carry- Ideo. (?) or det. PT^ ''^an ^ sfh ‘rank’, ‘dignity’ 

ing a cylinder seal' and related words. Occasionally replaced by 8 S 20. 

^ Perhaps originated in some attribute kh characteristic of goats, with which was 
combined the cylinder seal g S 20 as det. of sense; if so, the Pyr. form of F 3, a 
leopard’s head with uraeus, might provide a close parallel, sttJEA, 34, 14; AZ, 35, 
171 connects the word s^k * rank ’ with Arab, sara^ * pasture freely *. ® For the 

reading with / see J^r. 800. 

32 sacred baboon (Q'W-Det. in /fw® ‘ sacred baboon’; ‘ monkey ’ 

cephalus hamadryas) Det. in * knd ‘ be furious ’. 

1 Ex. D, elB, 74 • Varr., see Rec, 28, 162; AZ, 46, 99. loi. 

® Sk, S, 165 Qh, also£/^. < Rekh, 8, 37. 

33 monkey Det. monkey, in van ‘monkey’. 

> Ex. D.tlB. -jAidf)- 

34 desert hare (shft) * Phon. «£/«,* exx. wnn ‘ be’; swnt ‘ sale’. 

^ BH. ii. 4* * Reading from many Coptic equivalents, exx. won * open ’; 

wSmsh * wolf*. 

Sect. F. Parts of Mammals 

F I ^ head of ox Replaces ^ i/ E i in the formula of offering (p. 172) and like. 

2 * head of infuriated bull Det. in dnd' rage ’. 

* Puy. 20, where the word is written dnd, CL Jyr. 63 (#1^). 

3 ^ head of hippopotamus,* Semi-ideo. in d ‘striking power’*; phon. it in ^0 van 

later form of a sign ^\® d ‘moment’, ‘attack’. 

rp(;pmh 1 lno’ <?) P o ^ Thebes, tomb 93, chocolate coloured; see too Cairo 34,003 (Lacau, PL 3). 

o ^ ^ * See /EA. 34, 13, for discussion of the sign and its meanings. 
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E 25 hippopotamus 

26 elephant 

27 ^ giraffe (zwwzy) * 

28 oryx 

29 gazelle 

30 ibex 
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F 4 forepart of lion Ideo. in ^ ‘front’ and derivatives, ex. var. 

hiy ‘ heart Note ^ AUy-f ‘ prince 

1 Reading, AZ, 39, 135; Sphinx 13, 98, * Cat, d, Mon, i. 24, no. 165, 

head of bubalis, cf. Cf. ir/w (ifyw) * ‘ bubalis’. Hence phon. or phon. 

above E 9 det. hi (ii/), exx. var. V^|® hi ‘be skilled’; 

* hiw ‘ prescription ’. Sometimes incorrectly as 
phon. det. sh, ex. sh ‘prayer’. 

* Depicted BH, ii. 4. ® Written i/ in Dyn. V, Dav. Ptah, iL 19. ^ Urk. iv. 

134, 8, * P, Kah, 5, 20. ® Sh,S, 129, qu. § 457. 

^ forepart of bubalis Use as last. 


^ Ex. Urk, iv. 97, 7. 


7 ^ ram’s head Det. in ram’s head’, whence also in 

var. * S/yt ‘ worth ’, ‘ dignity'; ‘ dignity ’. 

^ Urk, iv. 183, 10; 623, I. * Urk, iv. 848, 5. 

8 ^ forepart of ram Use as last. 

* The common form in Dyn. XVIII; but so already Louvre C 30 (M.K.). 

9 ^ head of leopard {pi) ^ Det. or abbrev. in var. | phty ‘ strength ’. 

* See Rec, 37, 113; also sculpture from Abu GurS.b in Kl£3S, Reliefs des alien 
ReichSy p. 63. 

10 ^ head and neck of long- Det. neck, throat, exx. XX bb ‘ throat ’; htyt ‘ throat ’; 

neckedanimal (Dyn. also activities connected therewith, exx. swallow’; 

XVIII) ‘ be parched ’. 

11 ^ ^ O.K. form of last Use as last 

* Pyr, 270. 

12 ‘’I headandneck of canine Ideo. in Pyr. var. ‘neck’. Hence phon. wsr 

animal (wir), exx. ■jp'=’ wsr, var. Pyr. ^iP^^ w§r, ‘powerful’; 

iP^® K/j#' *oar’. 

^ Pyr, 286. * Pyr, 297. ** Westc, 5, 8. 

13 \J horns of ox Ideo. in V wpt ‘brow’, ‘top (of forehead)’, ‘beginning’.® 

Hence phon. wp, ex. ^ var. Pyr. * wpi ‘divide’, 
‘ open ’; in two words reads ip, viz. ^ ipt^ ‘ mission ’; 
ipwty ‘messenger’, var. Pyr. 

® According to Dawson, 22, 106, properly the vertex or sagittal line of 

head; but the rendering *brow’ seems often needed in untechnical contexts. 

^ Pyr, 92. ^ Coptic eione ; also a L. E. var,, Cerny, Late Ramesside Letters^ 

10, 6. 8 Pyr. 1440; sim. also later, Sitz, Berl. Ak, 1912, 958. 

14 V combination of V F 13 In var. wpt-mpt ‘ New Year’s day’. 

and { M 4 * Urk. iv. 834, 9. > Urk. iv. a6i, 8. 

15 . r. * combination of the last Use as last. 

and © N 5 */).«/^.63. sim. aw i, 305. 


8 ^ forepart of ram 
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Ideo. or det. in «=J\= van M' horn’; ‘ ho*’*'’ I 

van \=* •■(J ‘ horn From this last, phon. or phon. 
det. fb, exx. —j ^br ‘ boast ’; ® ‘fn-fb ‘ together 

with ’ (§ 178). 

1 P. tned. Bert. 11, 12 (Dyn. XIX) = ^i 5 . 48, 16. • Rec. 39, 117. See too ib, 

38, 61. ® D,elB, 112. Sim. rhw-r ‘breakfast’, Urk, iv. 506,, 10, cf, ib, 59, 7. 


17 combination of 'W F 16 

and a vase with 
water, cf. D 6o 


18 %= tusk of elephant 


19 * lower jaw-bone of ox * 

20 \ tongue of ox ? 


21 ^ ear of ox ? 


In ‘ van 1 ^''' * ^bnv ‘ purification ’. 


Det. tooth, exx. iljj'— van ibh ‘ tooth ’; nhdt 

‘tooth’; also actions connected therewith, exx. ° ^ 

psh ‘ bite ’; sbt ‘ laugh ’ (infltienced by sbh ‘ cry ’ ?). 

From ibh, phon. or phon. det. bh, exx. ^‘53 b)ks ‘calf’; 
PJJ'—^ sbh ‘cry’. For unknown reason,** phon. det. hw 
in 1 ^'—ffw ‘Hu’, the god of authoritative utterance; 

hw ‘ sustenance ’; hence in group-writing (§ 60) ^ 
is h *, ex. Mh ‘ Mahu ’, a personal name. In words 

reading bii, exx. J^'=' bii ‘firmament’, but 

‘wonder’,»— is possibly not a tooth, but a metal spout.* 
Phon. det. bi inj(]^ van blt*^ ‘character’. 

^ Eb. 89, 14. A suggestion, Ann, 43, 384. * BCtrchardt §95. 

* AZ, 38, 151. * Aim, p. 83. 

Det. in ^rt ‘jaw’. 

^ Thebes, tomb loo. * Ann, 44, 313, n. i. 

Ideo. in ns ‘tongue’. Hence phon. ns («.#)*, exx. 

n{y)-sw ‘he belongs to’ (§ 114, 2); ^p<=-{J. nsr ‘flame’. 
Det. actions connected with tongue, ex. dp 

‘ taste ’. Sportive ideo. in * imy-r ‘ overseer ’, lit. ‘ one 
who is in the mouth ’ (§ 79). Sometimes confused with 
the abbreviated det. for death, enemy, *^2 6. 

^ For the reading with /, see nir * flame’, Pyr, 395. • AZ, 40, 143 ; 43, 142. 

Ideo. or det. ear, exx. '^^*’* msdr ‘ear’; 

rnfjwy ‘ the two ears ’; also in actions connected with ear, 
exx. sdm, van Pyr. P^^® bdm, ‘hear’; Idl ‘be 
deaf’. Phon. or phon. det. idn (cf. Hebr. fik ‘ear’) in 
van ^)| idn ‘replace’; idnw ‘ deputy ’. In 

medical papyri ^ ‘ leaf (of a tree) ’ is to be read drd, cf. 
the late van 3 .'^-^' there too <^^'**-* sdm (Pyr. bdni) 
‘ paint ’ (eyebrows), after idm ‘ hear ’ had become sdm. 

^ Eb. 93, 5 compared with 93, 3. * J^r, 1461. * See P. med, Berl, 

vs. 3, 7 (ed. Wreszinski, p. 48) compared with Eb, 62, lo. * Eb, 59, 10. 
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F 22 hind-quarters of lion or Ideo. in phwy ‘hind-quarters’, ‘end’; hence phon. 

leopard or phon. det. ph, exx. ^ van ‘ reach ’; phty 

‘ strength Det. in * kfi ‘ bottom ’ (of vase, etc.); 

hence phon. or phon. det. kfi in kfi-ib 

‘ trusty ’. Also det. in (rt ‘ hind-quarters ’. 

^ Berl. AL i. p. 257, 8. * Eb. 54, 22. * Pt, 433. * Cairo 20266, ^8; 20399. 

23 foreleg of ox (thus al- Ideo. or det. in van ^ fipi ‘ foreleg’, ‘ arm ’. Det. in 

ways in hieratic) Ms^tyw ‘the Great Bear’, lit. ‘the Foreleg’. 

^ Moll. Pal. i, 164. Sim. Five Th. T, 3. ® Lac. TP. 20, 89, cf. Griff. Stud. 373. 

24 the same reversed Use as last. 

^ Common in hieroglyphic at all periods; exx. O.K., Capart, Pue 98. 100; M.K., 
Meir ii. 2 ; iii. 21 ; Dyn. XVIII, Five Th. T, 4. 

25 J leg and hoof of ox ^ Ideo. in ‘ hoof ’ of ox.® By transference to donkey, 

semi-ideo. in abbrev. J whmip?) ‘hoof’, figura¬ 

tively for‘asses’.* Hence phon. whm in whm ‘repeat’, 
O. K. var. and derivatives. 

' Keimer, Amt. 44, 311. * Of ox, Onom. Ram. 281 in AEO i. 16 (read whmt 

iox whmt). ® Dend. ii, top right. * Pec. 38, 61. ® J^quier, Les 

Pyramides des reines Neit et Apouit^ PI. 13, 382 = Pyr. 1622, b ; pointed out as cor¬ 
rection of accepted reading.(see Pec. 24, 189) in IVb. Belegstellen to i. 340, ii. 

26 skin of a goat * Ideo. in ® var. ^ knt ‘ skin ’. Hence phon. hn(y.f^ 

exx. n hnw ^ interior'; hn * approach 

A <VWW \ ” > AWMM “ XX 

^ Montet p. 316. * Petrie, Deshasheh 21. * Eb. 40, 2. 

* Reading, Pyr. 334, variants of tnhnt ‘ ferry-boat ’. 

27 cow’s skin® Det. skin, exx. e=:=.^^ * dhr ‘hide’, ‘leather’; mski 

‘skin’, ‘rug’; mammals generally, exx. ® wni 

‘ wolf ’; ^ * pnw ‘ mouse ’. 

® See the markings above, PI. i, top. ^ Westc. 12, 5. ® Munich 3, 21 

^ Peas. R 15. * Eb. 98, 2. 

28 tjl alternative form of last This form is regular as ideo. dappled in fP ^ var. PfJ|i 7 rM* 

Sib iwt ‘ variegated of feathers ’, epithet of the solar Horus, 
cf. Pyr. ‘variegated’. Sometimes replaces f ib 

(U 23), ex. fj'^ * ibdw ‘ Abydus ’. 

^ Exx. with winged disk, F. el B. 96 ; flying falcon, ib. 93. * Brit. Mus. 

826, ^=^Pec. I, 70. * Pyr. 1211; cf. the common O.K. man’s name .^ibw, exx. 

Dyn. I, De Morgan, Recherches^ ii. p. 235, fig. 786; Dyn. V, Urk. i, 82, 8. 

* Lac, Sarc. i. 184 (collated); Mar, Abyd. ii. 22. 

29 “CJ* cow’s skin pierced by Ideo. or det. in pj^ var. {kli) * ‘ pierce ’ and deriva- 

an arrow tives. Also phon. si, ex. P’f* 7 j^ * •Stt ‘ (the goddess) Satis ’, 

in spite of the fact that Pyr. write this name pfc=(j^® <^iil 
with t instead of t. 

^ Pyr. 1197. * Brit. Mus. 852. * Pyr. 1116; see AZ. 45, 24. 
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F 30 4 =^ water-skin Cf. idw ‘water-skin’/ ‘cushion’.® Hence phon. Sd, 

exx. van Pyr. ^<=> ® ScR ‘ draw forth ’; van 

* wSd ‘ address ‘ question 

^ Rtc, d. Deshashth ex. mill del. mlenkm. 

* Rekh, a, i. ® Pyr, 1030. * Brit. Mus. 574, 3, 


31 ^ three foxes’ skins tied 

together ^ 


32 e=> animal’s belly showing 

teats and tail * 

33 tail 


34 'O’ heart 

35 J heart and windpipe * 

36 I lung and windpipe ^ 


37 Hfh backbone and ribs 


38 ^ ^ alternative to last 

(Dyn. XVIII) 

39 backbone with spinal 

cord ^ issuing from it 


40 portion of backbone 
with spinal cord issu¬ 
ing at both ends 


Cf. ® msi ‘ apron of foxes’ skins ’. Hence phon. ms {mi), 
exx. (HP^ msi, van Pyr. ^Plfi ® ffdi, ‘give birth’; 
msdmt ‘black eye-paint ’. 

1 Bibliography, J^Q. 93. * Lac. Sarc, ii. 163. ® Pyr, 1466. * Eb, 33, 3. 

Ideo. in ^ i/ ‘ belly ’, ‘ body ’. Hence phon. h.^ 

' Medurtiy PI. 12, with p. 30. * Sethe, Alphabet 155, 

Det. in p^ sd (id) ® ‘ tail ’. Hence phon. or phon. det. sd, 
ex. Pf^^ van sdiy, a title. 

^ Thebes, tomb 93. * Pyr, 1302. ® Thebes, tomb 93. 

Ideo. in Y van Pyr. ^ J Y* ‘heart ’. Det. in ^■o- kf/fy ‘heart’. 

^ 311. 

For unknown reason, phon. n/r in nfr, rare var. —S!^.* 
‘ good ’ and related words. 

^ Hier, p. 65. Cf. ‘AyOptbrov Kap^ia <pipvyyos bprrfixiyij, iyadov bvBpdnrov trrbtia 
aruxalya, Horapollo, Hieroglyphica^ a, 4. ® Cairo 20011 ; cf. also Copt, nufe 

* good *. 

Cf. .yw/‘lung’. Hence phon. or phon. det. smi {zmi) 

in * van smi {zmi) * ‘ unite ’ and derivatives. 

1 AZ, 42, 80. * Eb. 99, 13. ® Leyd. V 4, 5. ® Pyr, 2015. 

Ideo. or det. in var. ‘back’. Det in ° 

psd ‘ back ’. By confusion with M 2i> phon. det. sm in 
p^^ * sm ‘ succour ’. 

^ BH. i. 25, 34. ■ Stn, B 141. • Urh, iv. 947, 15. * Brit. Mus. 581; 

Leyd. V4, 9; rather different, Menthuw, ii. 

Det. in ° psd ‘ back ’. 

^ Also with four ribs, ex. Cairo 34010, ii (Lacau, PI. f)^Urk, iv. 614, 7. 

Ideo. in var. 1 ]-^^ im)^ ‘spinal cord’,® whence also 
var. ^ Imi}} ‘ venerated state ’. Rarely det. in □ p^® psd 
‘ back ’. 

^ So Dawson, 2 a, 107 ; SchAfer had suggested * marrow see M6 ll. Pal, i, 
p. f6, n. I. ® AZ. 47, 126. ® Dyn. XVIII, Urk, iv. 373, 9; O.K., Pyr, 517. 

Ideo. (?) in iwi ‘stretch out’, ‘be long’. Possibly hence 
phon. iw^ exx. A^^iTi ‘offerings’; ‘magni¬ 

ficence ’. 

^ Reading, see PSBA. i8,1S7 ; cf. also tw <announce’, Pyr. 1141. 
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F41 ^ vertebrae convention- Rarely det. in ^'5’'back’. As det. of jV-/‘lust 

ally depicted for blood ’ from an old sign ® depicting stalks of flax 

tied together and the bolls cut off,* 

^ D,elB, 116. * Urk. iv. j8, 5; also Ifra^'cut off’, Urk. iv. 894, ii. ^ 

763. I2ia. ^ See the scene Pakeri 3. 

42 rib Ideo. or det in 7 ^ ^ var. p,°® spr (i/r) ‘ribHence phon. 

spr {ppr) in spr ‘ approach ’ and derivatives. Similar 
signs with which is liable to be confused are — D 24, 
^ N 11, and N 12. 

' P.Boul, xi. vs. 8. * Siut i, 30. ® Pyr. 81. 

43 ^ ^ ribs of beef Det. in ^P^^ ‘ fibs of beef’, 

^ Afetr iii. 35 ; see the picture tk, i. 10. * Afeir iii. 21. 

44 leg-bone with adjoining (i) Det. in ‘thigh (of beef)’, ‘femur’;® hence 

meat (two different, phon. det. or phon. iwf, exx, ‘inherit’; 

seldom distinguish- ‘heritage’. (2) Det. in sze>/ (iw/) ‘leg of 

able, signs) beef’, ‘tibia’;® hence phon. isw (i^w) in var. 

var. O.K. '^p^® fize', ‘ exchange’. 

^ J, 276; cf. Pyr. 1546. ® See Lortet-Gaillard, La faune momtfihf p. ix. 

® BH. i. 32. * D.elB, 107. no ; cf. Pyr, 64. ® References, p. 13a, top. 

« Urk. i. 2, 8. 


45 bicornuate uterus of 
heifer* 


Ideo. or det in ® var. * idt (?) * ‘ vulva ’, ‘ cow ’. 

^ PSBA. 21, 377; verified together with Griffith in an Oxford laboratory. 

* P. Kah. 5, 2. ® Eb. 96, 5. ® For this reading, not hmt, see on N 41. 


46 <^* intestine Ideo. in ® kib ‘ intestine ’; hence semi-ideo. in 

m-kib ‘ in the midst of’ (§ 178); ^{i)b ‘ double’. 

Ideo. and later phon. also in var. phr ‘turn’, 

‘ go round ’ and derivatives; g=J|^ var. ’^A dbn ‘ go 
round’ and derivatives. Det. (from Dyn. XII) in |J‘^ 
wdb, var. wdb, ‘turn’ and derivatives. 

1 That this, rather than any of the forms F 47-49, is the correct form is shown 
by its frequency in good hieroglyphic texts and by the hieratic evidence, see M 5 ll. 
Pal. i. no. 183. Hieroglyphic exx. ; m-k/bj Pakeri 9, ii; /Ar, O.K., Gemn. i. ii; 
M.K., Cat. d. Mon. i. 155; Dyn. XVIII, D.elB. 62. 154; Pakeri 9, 7; dbn 
^ deben-viti^U j O.K., Berl. AI. i. 72 (no. 8033); Saqq. Mast. i. a; Dyn. XVIII, 
Puy. 36; Northampt. i, 31 ; w^b * cloth (?)’, D. el B. 109; wdb ‘shore*, Pakeri 
9, 24. * Eb. 42, 12. ® Sinai 139, 10. 


47 ^ 
( 47 )^ 
(46)^ 

48 = 

49 ^ 


*) alternatives to last 
2 (N.B. No confusion 
^ with M 11 before 
the Amarna period) 


Use as last. 

> Varies with F46 for phr\n Pyr.; Vrk. iv. ayo, T.D.elB. 10.45; D.elB. Si. 

* Ex.phr, D.elB. II. • Regularly for ddn ‘deden-weight’ in the Annals of 

Tnthmosis III, exx. l/ri. iv. 699. 718. 733; contrast/Ari Clrh. iv. 655, 9, 14. 
Exceptionally also phr, Rekh. 3, ai. * In Antam. iii. ao. Probably never 
in f/A, /Ar, or dbn. 
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F 50 f=p= combination of F 46 In sp^r, var. O.K. ‘copy', ‘write out’. 

* and p S 29 ^ Rhind,iit\e. » Wbill, ZJ/cr., PI. 4, i. 

51 ^ piece of flesh (also Det. limb, flesh, exx, ^ rt ‘limb’; he ‘flesh’; parts 

sometimes of the body, exx. nhbt ‘neck’, ‘shoulder’; °° 

mist ‘liver’; meat, ex. ‘meat’. As abbrev. 

is found for ][^* ‘members’,‘body’; and for ^P*^ kns 

‘ vagina ’. Possibly a different sign is ^ * as phon. is or 
ws in ist ‘Isis’ and Wsir ‘Osiris’, writings 

found on the M.K. coffins for some superstitious reasons; 
the former has as rare variant In Dyn. XIX or 

before changes into the egg H 8 and subsequently ^ 
becomes a generic det. for goddesses. 

^ Urk. iv. 959, 2. ® Ib. 9. ® Eb, 94, 5. 8, cf. 93, 21. * Note the position. 

It has been proposed to derive this phonetic sign from (sw * testicle' {Wb. i. 131),see 

North AMPT. p. 9*; another possibility is that it is on adaptation of the hieratic 
sign for * son' (r/), which is likewise later shown in hieroglyphic as the egg; see on H 8. 

® Lac. TR, 2, 81 ; Lac. Sarc, ii. p. 139. • AZ, 46, 94. ’ Petrie, Gizek 

and Rif eh 13 F; Capart, RecueH de Monuments i. 30. 

52 excrement (Pyr.) Det. in Pyr. ](P& ^ ‘excrement’. 

^ Pyr, 137. Later replaced, first by N 33 and then by O Aa 3. 


Sect. G. Birds 


Egyptian vulture (Neo¬ 
phron percnopterus) ^ 


Ideo. in Pyr. / ‘ vulture ’; hence phon. /, Often indis¬ 
tinguishable from (tyw) G 4. 

^ Bier, p. 19. * Pyr, 1303; sim. ib. 1729. In the more general sense ‘bird *, 

Louvre C 14, 10. 


^ two vultures G i as Phon. //, ex. mn ‘ see ’. 

monogram 

7 combination of G i Phon. m), ex. P^^'l smievy ‘ 
^ and ^ U I 

^ the long-legged buzzard Phon. tyw, exx. hrt 

(Buteoferooc) i‘tywn{y) ‘welcor 


falcon (exact species 
not determined ’) 


Phon. mf, ex. smxvy ‘renew’. 

Phon. tyw, exx. hrtyw-ntr ‘ necropolis workmen ’; 

i'tywn(y) ‘welcome ye!’ (§313). Reading, see 
§79. Often indistinguishable from ^ (y) G i.® 

^ A brown bird, with head rounded and breast more prominent than in G i, see 
Hier, i, no. i; cf. Shelxey, Birds of Egypt^ PI. IX. * Ex. Cairo 20046, qu. § 488. 

Ideo. in ^ var. Pyr. ‘(the falcon-god) Horns’. 

^ So Keimer ; taken to be Falco peregrinus by Loret, Bull. 3, i ; BiN&DiTE, 
Faucon ou epervier^ in Monuments Pioty 1909. * Pyr. 1690. 
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G 6 

7 


7* 




falcon with flagellum 
S 45 

falcon of Horus on the 
standard t R 12 


Det. in J bik ‘ falcon 

* Urk. iv. 159, 13. 

Det. in the O.K. writing Hr{w) ‘Horus*. Hence- 

in O.K. and later often archaistically det. of gods, ex. 
1 ]“^ 'Imn ‘ Amun’, or of the king, ex. nsw ‘king’. 

So too regularly in hieratic, while hieroglyphic prefers ^ 
A 40. Also ideo. in pronouns of ist pers. sing, when the 
king is speaking, exx. -i, wi \ ‘me’. 

^ Urk. i. 132, 3. 2 See p. 39, n. 3. ® Urk, iv. 158, 16. 


falcon in boat ^ 


variant form of G 7* ^ 


Ideo. for the god of the Xllth nome of Upper Egypt, wliose 
name has been inferred from somewhat complicated 
data to read ^nty ‘ *Anty ’, meaning perhaps literally ‘ he 
with the claw(s) ’. This god occurs also in other parts 
of Upper Egypt, particularly in the XVHIth nome, where 
his name was possibly read differently. Closely connected 
was also a biune god ^ntywy ‘^Antywey’ worshipped in 
the Xth nome and elsewhere, whom the Greeks equated 
with their mythical giant Antaeus.* 

^ For the sources of these forms see JEA. 17, 246. * Full discussions in AEO. 

ii., see the Index p. 317 under *Anty and ^Antywey. 


For 

8 


as old symbol of the West, see R 13. For 
falcon of Horus on the In title of the king 


see O 10. 

Hr (or bik ?) n nbw ‘ Horus (or 


sign for gold S 12 


falcon ?) of gold ’.^ 

^ See p. 73 above. 


9 


falcon of Horus bear¬ 
ing the sun © N 5 
on head 


In Rr-Hr-ihiy ‘(the composite god) Re<-Harakhti.’ 

^ In cartouche of the Aten, Set he, Gotiinger NachrichCen, 1921, 109, n. i, cf. Urk. 
iv. 144-5. The sun behind the falcon of Horus in royal titularies was perhaps not 
read, cf. Urk.iv. 211, 15 with ib. 4. 


10 


^falcon on a special Det. in (Z/^r) ‘ (the god) Sokar’.** Also det. in 

sacred bark ‘the /^ww-bark (of Sokar)’. 

> Leyd. Binkm. i. 17 {Zir). * Dtnd. 8 ; Budge, p. 38, 13. “ The often 

used Sokaris appears to be n spurious classical form ; it is doubtful whether 
as personal name is derived from that of the god, see AEO. ii. 124.* ^ Nav. ch. 

I, 21. Sim. J^r 138. 


11 archaic image of a 

falcon 


Det. in (also rkm, r^fn) ‘divine image’; also in 

^fibi ‘breast’. 

^ Urk, iv. 612, 4. 


12 archaic image of falcon Like G 11, det. in ‘ divine image ’.' 

with flagellum /V ' 

S 45 
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G 13 archaic image of falcon 

with the double 
plumes /S S g 

14 vulture (Gyps fulvus\ 

cf. « H 4) 


15 vulture with flagellum 

AS45(Dyn.XVIII) 

16 the vulture-goddess 

Nekhbetand thecobra- 
goddess Edjo on 
baskets ^ V 30 


17 


owl ^ 


18 two owls as monogram 


19 combination of ^ G 17 
and i-j D 37 (Dyn. 
XVIII) 


20 combination of ^ G 17 
and ~o D 36 (Dyn. 
XVIII) 


21 Senn 4 r guinea - fowl 
(Ntcmida m. melea- 
gris) 


22 


hoopoe (Upupa epops) 


Ideo. in var. Pyr, Hr N^n(y) ‘(the god) 

Horus of Nekhen i. e. of Hieraconpolis. Det. in 
Spdw (ipdw) * ‘ (the god) Sopd’. 

^ Urh. iv. 130, 12; 134, 4. * Pyr, 295. • Sinai 115. * Reading, see 

Py^- 1534; Lac. TR. ao, 14-15. 

Det. in Pyr, nrt ‘vulture’; hence phon. det. nr^ ex. 

‘terror’. For obscure reason^® in 
rnwt ‘mother’, Copt. maati\ hence phon. ml^ exx. ^ 

r/im^ ‘ river-bank ^ ‘ road’. 

* Pyr. iriS. 1* Dav. Ptah, i. 19. * Peas. K 57. * Siui i, 230. 

Ideo. in ^ ^ Mwt ‘ (the goddess) Mut’. 

' Urk, iv. 413, 16. 

In ^ nbty ‘ Two-Ladies’, title of the king.^ 

' See p. 73 for the reading and interpretation. 


Cf. Coptic ‘owl’.^ Phon. m, 

^ According to Keimer the hieroglyphs show several members of the family of 
Strigidae. Newberry states that the sign as here printed depicts the Barn owl 
{Tyto alba alba). * Sethe, Alphabet 153. 


Phon. mm, ex. tmm ‘not having been’. In Dyn. 

XVIII ^ seems to be used for Iw ‘ therein’ (§ 205). 

> D. el B. 76. 

Phon. m (originally mt), ex. rthy ‘be neglectful’. 

See 4—0 D 37 and a-n D 38. 


Use as last. 


Ideo. in nh ‘the «^-bird’. Phon. nh, exx. nhi 

‘ pray ’; ii'bb ‘ eternity’. Some sculptors assimilate 

this sign to ^ G i or ^ G 43.® 

> Exx. O.K., M6ll. Pal. i. no. 239; Dyn. XVIII, SeiA. 2, 12. JEA. 26, 

79; earlier also Ann. 38, 253. 6S9. ® Budge, p. 397, 12. ’ For the latter 

see JEA. 26, 80, n. 1 and above p. 361, n. 3. 

Phon. db in var. Pyr. dbt, var, N.K. <=J “ dbt, 

‘ brick 

^ L. D, iii. 56, A. 2 pyf.^ 246. 
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G 23 lapwing {Vanellus cri' 
status) 


24 lapwing with wings 
twisted round one 
another ^ 



26 sacred ibis {Jbis reli- 
giosa) on the standard 
R 12 



sacred ibis 


27 ** 5 ^ flamingo {Phoenico- 
pterus roseus) ^ 


28 black ibis {Piegadis 
falcinellus) ® 


29 jabiru {Ephippiorhy 
chus senegalensis) ^ 


30 


31 


three jabirus as mono¬ 
gram 

heron {Ardea cinerea 
or Ardea purpurea )' 


32 heron on a perch 


33 buff-backed egret ? 
{Ardea ibis?) 


34 ostrich {Struthio 
^ lus) 


came- 


Phon. or phon. det. rj}{y)t in van ■^| 7 | 

‘ common folk 

' Dav. Ptah, i. 18, no. 410, with p. 20. See too the picture Th» T, S, i. frontispiece. 

Use as last. 

* Ann. 26, 186; AEO. i. loi*. 


Ideo. or semi-ideo. in var. ‘spirit’, ‘spirit-like 

nature’. Hence semi-phon. in ^ ‘be glorious’, 
‘ beneficial ’ and derivatives. 

* Hier. p. 21; Bull. 17, 183; Ann. 30, 24; 38, 263. • Pyr. 474. 

* AZ. 57, 137. 

Det. in * hi> ‘ibis’. Det. in varr. 

Dkwty ‘ (the ibis-god) Thoth ’. 

‘ Brugsch, Thes, 1075. • AZ. 51, 58. 

Use as last, but very rarely without the standard. 

Det. in dir ‘ flamingo ’. Hence semi-phon. dir in §* 3 *^ 

var. dir ‘ red ’ and derivatives. 

^ Coloured red, Medum^ frontispiece, no. 6. ■ B. of D. ed. Leps., ch. 31, 9. 

Cf. O.K. ‘ the ^w^bird’. Hence phon. exx. 

‘ ‘ at ’. 

® Gunn, Teti^ i. 109, n. 4; Ann. 30, 20. * Legend to a picture of the bird 

flying, AZ. 38, PI. 5. ® Reading, compare in Pyr. 250 with Budge, 

p. 461, 12. 

Ideo. in ^ ‘ soul (in bird form) ’. Hence phon. bi, exx. 

bik ‘ servant ’; ©‘ destroy ’. In group¬ 
writing (§ 60) ^ or or J ^ is used for b ®. 

* Ann. 30, I. * Burchardt § 41. 

In biw ‘spirits’, ‘might’. 

Det. in bnw {bynw) ® ‘ phoenix ’. A very similar 

bird is det. in ' heron ’. 

^ AZ. 16, 104. * AZ* 45, 84. * Urk. iv. 113, 14. Cf. AZ, 61, 106. 

Ideo. or det. in J—var. Phi ‘be inundated’. 

' Urk, iv. 1165, 14. 

Det. in Pyr. bdi ‘ the iaif-bird ’. Hence phon. det. 

in ^</y ‘tremble’; ^</yd& ‘tremble’. 

* Cairo 34010, 12 (Lacau, PI. *i)=Urk. iv. 616, 8. * Pyr, 2152. 

Det. in var. var. Pyr. niw ‘ostrich’. 

1 Cairo 34001, 18 (Lacau, PI. i)= Urk. iv. 19, 10. ® Ed. 59, 19. * Pyr, 469. 
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G 35 cormorant {Phalacro- 

corax) 

36 swallowor martin^ {one 

of the Hirmtdidae, 
Note the swallow 
tail) 


37 sparrow^ {Passer do- 
mesticiis aegyptiacus. 
Note the rounded 
tail) 



white-fronted goose 
{A user albifrons) * 



Phon. fk, exx. var. ‘enter’; 

‘revenue’, ‘provisions’. 

^ See the picture BIf. iv. ii. * AZ. 57, 6*. 

Phon. exx. ^ wr ‘great’; wrA ‘anoint’. A 

similar sign is det. in mnt ‘swallow’.* 

^ So Carter, confirmed by Keimer, who insists that it is impossible to define 
the species more closely. Coloured facsimiles, differing much in detail, Medum^ 
frontispiece no. 4; Hier. PI. i, no. 3; contrasted with the ‘bad* bird, below G 37, 
s/it Bull. Metr. Mus. New York^ Egyptian Expedition, 1916-7, 18, fig. 17. 

® Reading, cf. Coptic oyHp * how much’ - Eg. wr (§ 502); but also varr. in 
1183 {ftwrw') and kindred words. ® Urk, iv. 113, 13. * Hier. p. 20. 

Det. small, exx. abbrev. nds {ndi)^ ‘small’; 

‘narrow’; bad, defective, exx. J(]^ Inn 
‘bad’; Iw ‘empty’; mr ‘ill’, ‘diseased’; 

‘ perish ’. 

' So Carter, confirmed by Keimer. Represented with approximative accuracy 
as a small brown bird, spotted with dark brown on the sides of the throat and crop; 
see Bull. Meir. Mus. New York., Egyptian Expedition, 1916-7, 18, fig. 18 ; ib. 
>92a~3» 35 , fig- 29. * Tk.T.S. i. ii, row 2. * I^r. 912. * Peas. R 45. 

Det. in O.K. m gb ‘the ^< 5 -goose’; hence semi-phon. 
gb in Gb, var. Gbb, ‘(the earth-god) Geb’, 

Gk. K'^yS.® Det. in " 7 *^ names of kinds of 

geese *; also in ipd ‘bird’, ‘goose’. This type may 

be employed in place of the more exact ^ G 39 in words 
containing si {zi), except when the originals clearly mark 
the pintail. It may be employed for the indeterminate 
birds serving as phon. det. in ‘talk’; 

‘be idle’; ze;<^‘delay’ (§352); 

and ‘ perish ’. Lastly, it may be used for 

the generalized det. of birds and insects found in hieratic,® 
exx. ‘hawk(?)’; ni'Uf ‘ostrich’; 

snhmw ‘ locusts 

2 Hier, p. 22; Bull. Metr, Mus. New York, Egyptian Expedition 1916-7, 19. 

* O.K., L. D. ii. 61, B; N.K., P, Harris500^ recto, 4, 7. 9. • Reading, AZ. 

24, I; 43, 147 j 51, 58. 59. * Dav. Ptah. i. p. ai ; cf. Cemn. i. ii. 12. 

® A goose according to Hier. p. 22. « M 5 ll. Pal. i. do. 217. ^ Peas. B i, 175. 

® Eb. 86, II. » Hearst 14, 7. 

Det. in ® st {zi, perhaps for z/i) ' pintail duck ’. Hence 
phon. s/ {zi), exx. {si) ® ‘ son ’; sm ‘ beam 

‘plank’; ksii ‘ the divine /^/i-covr ’. This type 

may, if preferred, be employed in place of ^ G 38 in 
the indefinite uses where the actual nature of the bird in 
question is unknown. 

^ Hier. p. 2a ; Bull. Metr. Mus. New York, Egyptian Expedition 1916-7, 19. 

• Ptah. (E. R. A.) 37 ; TV 25. • Reading with z, Pyr. 1130. 
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^40^ pintail duck flying Ideo, in Pyr. later var. // ‘fly’. Hence 

phon. pi, exx. ^ ‘ the ’ (§ i lo); spi ‘ centi¬ 
pede’. In group-writing (§ 6o) ^ (hieratic is used 

for p? In Dyn. XII ^ is occasionally used for G 41.* 
In hieratic ^ is always replaced by G 41, as also 
occasionally in hieroglyphic.® 

^ Pyr. 463. ® Budge, p. 493, 12. * Burchardt § 46. ^ AZ . 39, 117, 

8 {Jin) ; BH. i. 25, lo (/«). ® See G 41, n. 10. 


41 pintail duck alighting Det. in ‘ alight’,^ ‘ halt’; hence phon. det. ^n, ex. 

. 5 .^^ ‘speech’, ‘sentence’. For unknown reasons, 
phon. or phon. det. kmi in ° ® var. ® 

‘ gum ’; phon. det. shiv in [I * shwy ‘ collect ’. The 

combination '|'^® is used to show that '| is the throw-stick 
'1 T 14, not the identically shaped warrior’s club, serving 
as det. in a * var. ’’ kmi ‘ throw ’, whence 

‘create’; also in ® O.K. 

m^n, ‘nomad hunter’, whence phon. det. /*«, 
exx. ‘road’; M var. 

‘distinguish’. Before Dyn. XVIII is sometimes used 
for ^ G 40 in hieroglyphic,^® as always in hieratic,” where 
it often serves, like ^ G 38, as an indefinite det. for birds. 

' Contrasted with // Pyr, 366, • £ 3 . 68, 4. * 68 , 7; see 

AZ. 31, 118. Budge, p. 228, ii. Sim. Urk, iv. 84, a. ® Occasionally in 

Dyn. XVIII (ex. /«, Paheri 9, 39) the bird’s head hangs at though it had been 
struck; so often later. • IVestc, 4, 10. ^ Lac. TR. 23, 69. * Sin. R 50. 

® L. Z>. ii. 6, as proper name. Exx. p. 395, nn. 3. 6; Louvre C ii, 3. 6; Ci2,6. 

Moll. Pal. i. no. 221 compared with no. 222. 

42 fatted duck or wid- Ideo. in var. var. O.K. wiy ‘ fatten’; 

geon ? ^ also in ® df{i) * ‘ provisions ’. 

^ Hier. p. 23. Cf. too wht * widgeon (?) Wreszinski, Alias i. 27. ® BI/. 

i. 37. 3 £ 6 . 89, 3, where the generalized det. G41 is used. * Gemn. i. ii. 

® Urk. iv. 1165, 13. Sim. ih. 1222, 4. ® For the radical / see Verbum i. § 72, a. 

43 ^ quail chick ^ For unknown reason, phon. w. 

^ Hier. p. 21; Ann. 30, 6. 


For the hieroglyphic adaptation of the hieratic abbreviated form of 


G 43, see Z 7. 


44 


46 


two quail chicks ^ O43 Phon. ww, ex. phwiv ‘ end’, 

as monogram 

combination of ^ G 43 Phon. w(, ex. wfw ‘ soldier ’. 

and ^ D 36 

combination of ^ G 43 Phon. mm, ex. ^ m mmt ‘ anew ’. 
and ^ U I 
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G47 ^ duckling® Ideo. in ^ ^ ‘ nestlingHence phon. exx. ^^()l|r=o 

^ Uy ' male ’; tntst ‘ baldachin In group-writing 

(§ 60) ^ is used for 

0 JEA, 27, 133. ^ Amam. vi. 27, 7. Sim. M,uK, vs. 2, 2. * Reading, 

Sphinx 19, 59. ^ Burchardt § 141. 


48 three ducklings ^047 Det. in ^ * si (si?) ‘nest’. Sometimes takes the place 

in nest of 

1 O.K., Gehr, i. 5, with the scene. * E. tl B, 131. ® Urk. iv. 897, 12, 

qu. p. 96, n. 9. 


49 ducks’ heads protrud- Ideo. or det. in var. si {zi?) ‘bird-pool’, ‘nest’. 


ing from a pool ^ 


^ See Ti 23; Bersh. i. 20, where the water of the pool is clearly marked. 
* Amarn, vi. 16, 19. Sim. s'iy^ Urk. iv. 898, 9. * Bersh. i. 20. 


50 two plovers (?) as mono- In ‘fuller’, ‘washerman’, 

gram 


1 BH. i. 39. One bird only, see BH. iii. p. 6; Meir i. p. 23. In spite of the 
identity of the consonants rht^ this bird seems to be distinct from the lapwing G 33. 
* Reading, Maspero, Etudes igyptiennes^ i. 91, n. 3; 93, n. i; AZ, 20, 189. 


51 egret (?) pecking at fish Det. in 

> Th. T. S. ii. 5. 


him ‘ catch fish ’. 


52goose (?) picking up 
grain * 


Det. in snm (ynm) ® ‘ feed’ (trans. vb.). 

* Puy. 63 j cf. Th. T. S. i. 7. ® See the scenes of * feeding * (Jnmt)^ Gemn. i. 

II. 13 . ® With fem. infinitive, hence probably cans, 2-lit. 


53 human-headed bird Ideo. in ‘soul’. 

preceded by R 7 ‘ Leyd. Denhm. iv. 37 ; see AZ. 6 i, 104. 

(Dyn. XVIII) 


54 trussed goose or duck Det. in * win ‘ wring neck of (birds) ’, ‘ offer ’. For 

unknown reason, phon. or phon. det. in sn 4 , var. Pyr. 

ind, later var. ‘fear’ and derivatives. 

1 Siut I, 339. ® Pyr. 194. 


Sect. H. Parts of Birds 

Hi head of pintail duck ^ In formula of offering as abbrev. of ‘fowl’ 

G 39 (p. 172). Det. in win ‘wring neck of (birds) , 

‘ offer ’. This type may be used for "T* H 2 in transcribing 
hieratic mif when the crest is absent.* 

^ Sh. S, 145; see 38, 200. * Exx. mtP ‘temple’, Eh. 58, 32; tntP ‘real’, 

Sh. S. 66; Peas, B i, 76. 
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H a 'T head of a crested bird^ Phon. det. mif, exx. ‘ temple ’ (of head), cf. 

3 «].gal Also phon. or phon. det. wim, exx. 

wlm ‘ ear (of corn) ’; ® wlmw ‘ vessel 

(for beer) ’. From Dyn. XII in place of ^ H 3 as phon. 
pk (//^) in ^ pkt' fine linen ’. 

* Heron (?); but a duck m/f occurs Mar. Mast, p. ii3. * Bersh. i. 14, 7. 

® See H I, n. 2, * Urk. iv. 535, 10. ® Urk. iv. 828, 7. 16. ® Dyn. XII, 

Sinai 53,14 ; Dyn. XVIII, Rec. 39,165 (collated). 


3 

4 


head of spoonbill {Pla- 
talea leucorodia) Pyr.) 

head of vulture 3^G 14 
(Gyps fulvus) 


Phon. det.(/^), ex. ‘//i-cake’. 

* Pyr, 378 = W 486 (//^-cake). • Siut i, 340. 

Phon. det. nr, ex. nrw ‘ terror’. From Dyn. XVIII 

sportive writing in * late var. ® rmi ‘people’. 

1 C/rJ^,i\. 43, I. ® i/rJk, iv. 965, 10. Sim. id. 138,15. * Reading, AZ, 30, 188. 


5 am' wing Det. wing, ex. ^ dnA, var. * dnA, ‘ wing ’; fly, 

exx. ‘ fly ’; ‘ fly 

^ Lac. TR, 5, 3. Sim. Pyr, 387. * £d, 88, 13. * Sin, R 31. 

^ Budge, p. 493, 13. 


6 p feather 

6* ^ feather as found in 

hieratic * 

7 claw 

8 Q egg 


Ideo. in P^var. Pyr. i'w/ ‘feather’. Hence phon. ijv, 
ex. P^^ Sw ‘ (the air-god) Shu*. Ideo. as substitute for 
^ C 10, in ^“P^i varr. p^,* p ® mri ‘ truth ’; in the 
adjective m/r ‘true’ and related words p is not written, 
nor has it been found in M.E. hieratic in any words from 
this stem. 

^ 1566. Reading, see also Rec, 38, 63. * ReJiA. 10, 31. * Urk, iv. 

411, 4, in ikm-ntr A/fCt. 

With one or two strokes at side in M. E. hieratic for words 
from the stem iw. 

* Artificial sign to be used in transcribing from hieratic, see M6 lL. Pal, i. no. 237. 
L. E. hieratic uses H 6 for M/f^t, ib. ii. no. 236. 

Phon. $! in * ‘ (the land) Shat ’. 

^ Urk, iv. 618, I. “ Reading, AZ, 13, 12 ; Sphinx i, 356. The sign occurs 
also as det. of Uft ‘claw’ {Pyr. 1779) and as a division of the cubit {PSBA. 14, 
404), in both cases outside our period. 

Det. in swM {iwkt)^ * The hieratic contraction® 

of ^ G 39 found in the inverted M.K. method of ex¬ 
pressing filiation (p. 66, top) appears in Dyn. XIX 
hieroglyphic as the egg that sign may be con¬ 
ventionally used in transcribing the instances in M.K. 
hieratic. In °A ' patricians’, ‘ mankind’ is perhaps 
derived from an earlier sign for a clod of earth.® 

^ Urk, iv. 361, 14. * Pyr. 1967. * AZ, 49, 95. * Card. Sin. 155. 

An isolated Dyn. XII instance seems to occur Sinai 28. See further F 51, n. 4. 

® A£ 0 , i. 13 *, 18*, io8*. 
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Sect. I. Amphibious Animals, Reptiles, etc. 

I I lizard Det. in ^ hntisw ‘lizard’; ‘lizard’. 

From the latter, phon. fh in var. var. Pyr. 

® (h ‘ many ’ and the related words. 

^ Eb, 98, 9. 2 Ramesseum medical papyrus, unpublished. ^ Pyr, 1146. 

2 freshwater turtle Ideo. or det. in ^ var. Oi ^ Uyw ® ‘ turtle ’. ’. 

^ Eb. 57,6, 2 £1,^ 86, 12. 3 Writings with t are all late. 

3 crocodile Ideo. or det. crocodile, exx. ^wsh {rnzli) ^ ‘ crocodile’; 

‘ crocodile ’; * however, for the god Sobk 
the sign a=. I 5* or ■§! I 4 is perhaps invariably used. 
Det. greedy, in ^ < |yg|- after ’; ? ^ hnt ‘ be 

greedy ’ ; perhaps also in ® ^hm ‘ voracious (?) 

spirit ’; aggression, in id ‘ be aggressive ’, ‘ angry’. 

For obscure reason,'' phon. it in ® for Uy 

‘ sovereign’. 

^ Rec. 25, 156. ® Wh. iii. 30S. * Pt. 296. “* Peas. K i, 291. 

® Wb. i. 226. * Berl. Al. i. p. 258, 12. It is just conceivable that by M.K. 

/d?had already become //, giving rise to the value it. ® Sh. S. 24; Pt. 7. 

5* -sr-, archaic stone (i*) image Ideo. or det. in var.-5^=. ® ‘ (the crocodile-god) 

of a crocodile ^ Sobk Gk. SoCj^os. 

^ Dav. Ptah. i. 9, no. 157. Distinguished from ’W*. I 3 also in hieratic, M6 ll. 
Pal. i. no. 242. 2 Pyr. 456; Sinai 23, no. 85. ® Sinai 35, no. 106. 

4 ^ crocodile on a shrine Ideo. or det. in PJ^"^ var. "gi Sbk {Abk) ‘(the crocodile-god) 

Sobk’. 

^ Exx. Petr. Abyd, iii. 13 ; Sinai 53, 6. 

5 '3^* crocodile with inward Det. in abbrev. sik ijik)^ ‘collect’, ‘gather 

curved tail together’. 

^ Petr. Abyd, iii. 29; Dend. 8. * Sin. B23-4. ® Seen. i. * Pyr, 735. 

6 ZH piece of crocodile-skin Cf. ^ var. ® ikm ‘shield’. Hence (?) phon. 

with spines ^ km, exx. Kmt ‘ Egypt ’; Pz 3 ^“^ skm ‘ grey-haired ’. 

^ Hier. p. 23. ® Sin. R 159. ® Lac. Sarc. ii. p. 157. 

7 frog {krr) ‘ Det. in Hkt ‘ (the frog-goddess) Heket’. From Dyn. 

XVIII or XIX sometimes as sportive ideo. for whm 
fn^ ‘ repeating life ’ as epithet after personal name.** 

^ Krr is apparently not known before Dyn. XX. ® Sphinx 7, 215. 

8 ^ tadpole Cf. the O.K. name of a man Hfnr, i. e. ‘Tadpole’. 

Hence phon. hfn in ^ hfn ‘one hundred thousand’ (§ 259), 
plur. var. Dyn. XIX hfnw. 

1 Berl. Al. i. p. 162. * L. D. iii. 175, G. 
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I 9 horned viper {Cerastes Ideo. perhaps in the name of the Xllth nome of Upper 

cornuius)^ Egypt ‘ Mountain-of-the-Horned-Viper’, for 

which a rare var. with ft occurs ; ^ cf. also demotic fy 
‘viper’. Hence phon.y. For zV ‘father’ see p. 43, n. i. 

° Keimer, Etudes d'igyptologie^ VII. ^ Sethe, Alphabet 152 ; cf. the epithet 

Dw-fitf Pyr, 1358; see too now AEO. ii. 69*, n. i. 

For see P 9. For see S 30. For see U 35. 

10 "*=1 cobra in repose {Naja Cf. Pyr.^ var. dt^ ‘cobra’. Hence phon.^. Some- 

haje, Gk. dcrTris)® times also, by a false archaism, for .=.</(§ 19, Obs. 2). 

® Keimer, iludes d' igyptologie, VII, 41 ; Miss Murray {JEA. 34, 117) prefers to 
identify with Naja nigricollis. ^ Pyr, 2047. * Pyr. 697. ^ Doubtless 

properly idt from the stem wid^ cf. Widyi ‘ Edjo See AZ. 55, 89; Sethe, Alpha¬ 
bet 157. 


II two cobras ^ I lo Phon. dd^ ex. ^ wddt *what had been commanded’. 

' 1 Siut I, 2 20. 

see M 14. For see T 5. For see T 6. For see V 21. 


For 

12 


13 


cobra (erect as on the Det. in zcr/‘uraeus’. Det. goddesses, especially those 

forehead of the Pha- to whom the appearance of a snake was attributed, exx. 
raoh) IH Widyt ‘ Edjo’ Nsrt {Nzrt) ® ‘ the goddess 

Nesret’. 

’ Erm. Hymn. 4, 4; seeAZ. 46, 102; the ovpatos of Horapollo, Hieroglyphica^ i. i. 
See above, p. 73, n. la. * Erm. Hymn, 3, 2. ® Pyr. 194. 

cobra ^ I 12 on the Det. goddesses, exx. Wid{y)t ‘Edjo’; fdrt 

basket ^ V 30 ‘goddess’. As an element in the royal title ^ see G 16. 

^ Urk, iv. 246, 15. ® Urk. iv. 308, 6. 


H TM-’ snake 


Det. snake, exx. hfiw ‘serpent’; 

‘ snake ’; possibly also det. worm, but it is doubtful if 
ddft ever had that usually attributed meaning.® 

^ Amam. iv. 4, 3. 2 3 sphinx 4, 147 ; see ioo JEA. 34, 118. 


15 Wl alternative form of last Use as last. 


Sect. K. Fishes and parts of Fishes 

K I a fish {Tilapia nilotica ; Det. in var. int ‘ the i 5 «//z-fish ’. Hence phon. 

Arabic bulii) ^ in, exx. int ‘ valley ’; J[] inb ‘ wall ’. 

* Gaillard 89. ® Cairo 584, io^Piehl, Iff . iii. 75. * E 6 . 71, 20. 

2 a fish {Barbus bynnt) ® Phon. det. bw^ in bwt ‘ abomination’. 

* Thebes, tomb 83. * Gaillard 49. • AZ. 58, 17. 
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3 a fish [Mugilcephalus•, Det in ^dw ‘the d^ri-fish’. Hence phon. fd 

Arabic buri^ * in the title ^d{J)-ntr, var. ® rd-mr, ‘ administrator 

(of a province) probably lit. ‘ excavator of canal(s) 

1 D.elB, 109. * Gaillard 93. * Eb, 83, 9. ^ Dyn. XVIII, D.elB, 
109; O.K., Urk. i. 5, 17; II, 10. ® Urk. iv. 952, 13. The writing in 

Card. Sin. 152 is not quite conclusive for the O.K. reading. 


4 oxyrhynchusfish Ideo. in '=^® hit ‘ oxyrhynchusHence phon. hi*^ exx. ^ 

myrus kannume) * var. Pyr. r ® hit ‘ corpse ’; ® hirt, var. 

^ ‘ widow ’. 

^ D.elB. 153. * Gaillard 26. ® TV m, fern, j the t is written in the 

tomb of Mereruka, A 13, east wall. * Reading, Verbum i, p. 156, top. 

® Pyr. 474. ® BH. i. 8, 20. ’ Siut 3, 5. 


5 a fish (Petrocephalus Phon. det. < 5 ^ ((^2) in JP”^ var. O.K. ()J^® *<{2,‘introduce’, 

bane) ® ‘ enter ’. A very similar fish is used as generic det. fish, 

ex. rmw ‘fish’; fishy smell, ex. ‘stink’. 

^ Ex. Rekh. 10. * Gaillard 17. The characteristics are shown in earlier 

forms. Bull. 11, 41. ® Urk. i. 87, 17. * Urk. iv. 954, 7. ® Hearst 2, 17. 


7 a fish {Tetrodon faha- 
kd) 1 


Det. of Ipt ‘ be discontented ’. 

^ Gaillard 97. * Brit. Mus. 159. 


6 0 ^ 


fish-scale 

O) 


(also written 


Ideo. or det. in * var. 0 ® nlmt ‘ fish-scale ’. 

^ Leyd. Denkm. ii. 5; not to be confused with ^ L 6. ® TV. i, a; see 

Rec. 38, 62. ® Leyd. Denkm. ii. 5. 


Sect. L. Invertebrata and Lesser Animals 


I dung-beetle (Scara- 

baeus sacer) 


2 bee 


3 


4 ^ common locust {Acry- 

diunt peregrinum) 


Ideo. in var. Pyr. bP*'*' ‘dung-beetle’. Hence 

phon. bp^ in var. Pyr. bP^ ‘become’ and 

derivatives. 

^ Eb. 88, 13, * Pyr. 697. ® Pyr. 212. 

Ideo. in ^ ‘ bee ’; also in ® ‘ honey’. Hence 

phon. bit^ in var. Pyr. bit{y) ‘king of Lower 

Egypt’. For ^ n-sw-bit ‘king of Upper and Lower 
Egypt’ see § 55 and p. 73. 

^ P.Kah. 3, 3. * Coptic ® Reading, AZ. 30, 113. * Pyr. 724. 

Det. in C^'fly’. 

1 From a gold fly given as an honorific decoration, BissiNG, Thebanische 

Grabfunde 6; see PSBA. a a, 167. * Urk. iv. 39, i; 893, la ; see AZ. 48, 143. 

Det. in snhm (Pyr. znhm *) ‘ locust ’. 

' Schiaparelli, Relazione . . . lavori d. Miss. Arch. ii. p. 171, fig. 156. 

2 Pyr. 891. 
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L 5 xsssssi centipede Det. in ^ ^^’***' sp) (Pyr. zpi^) ‘centipede’. 

' AZ. 58, 82. ® lyr. 669. 

6 bivalve shell * For unknown reason, phon. in M.E. only in ^ var. 

‘ table of offerings 

1 BH. iii. p. 14. Not to be confused with the fish-scale {) K 6. ® Urk. iv. 163, 7. 

Reading, see Sah, 63 ; Pyr. 58. ® Siut i, 240. 


7 scorpion (modified for 

superstitious rea¬ 
sons) * 


Ideo. in ^ Srkt ‘(the scorpion-goddess) Serket’, full name 
in Pyr. ® Srkt-htw ‘ she-who-relieves-the-wind- 

pipe ’. 

* Exx. Sinai 85. 143 ; Five Th. T. 9. AZ, 51, 49. 57. ’ Pyr. 606; see 

PSBA. 39, 34. 


Ml 


^ tree 


2 herb 


Sect. M. Trees and Plants 

Det. tree, exx. ^ 1 ) nht ‘ sycamore-fig ’, ‘ tree ’, plur. often 
J^OOO' nhwt\ “ 000 * ‘trees’; 7 F 0 ‘Christ’s 

thorn-tree’ , 'nebk-ir&&' ■, varr. Pyr. 

( 1 ^ 0 ° ^^^0 * *^(^)> unidentified tree. From this 

last, phon. i/m, im —^writings with 0^ are best transcribed 
i/m (cf. § 19, Obs. i)— exx. i/mt ‘ charm ’, ‘ favour ’; 

O^n ’ i/m{w) ‘tent’. The rather similar sign which 
serves as det. in ^^0 * * fortunate ’ may well depict 

a quite different object. 

* Urk. iv, 1064, 8. ® Urk, iv. 353, 3. ® Urk, iv. 73, 14. * Pyr, 699. 

“ Ib, « Ib. 7 iv. 325, 13 . 8 D.elB, 57, 4; cf. O.K., Gebr, 

ii. 13; M.K., Siut 3, 8; later the det. of m^r resembles V 29, see on this. 

Det. plant, flower, exx. W\ i/rw ‘ reeds ’; 

hrrt ‘flower’. From hni ‘rush’, phon. hn, exx. 

hnw ‘vessel’; hnskt ‘lock’ (of hair). 

Det. in isi ‘be light’ (perhaps like isw 

‘reeds’); hence phon. det. is, exx. isy, var. O.K. 

Qfln* ‘tomb’, ‘chamber’; iswt ‘old times’. 

From (] I \ ‘ reed ’ (see on M 17) rarely as sportive writing 
for •? ‘ I ’, ‘ my ’ *; hence also for ^ as det, ex. j ‘ man ’. 
From Dyn. XVIII on sometimes as faulty transcription 
of hieratic C T 24 in ihwty ‘tenant farmer’. 

* Lac. TR, 22,63. * VoG. Bauer 121. ^ Urk. iv. 132, ii. ^ Urk. i. 16, 4. 

® BH. i. 25, 45. 8 Urk. iv. 77, 5-6, qu. § 440, 2 ; sim. ib. 401, 16. Ib, 

8 Petrie, Tarkhan i. 80, 19 ; Med. Habu (ed. Chicago), 140, 60. 
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branch Ideo. in ^ ‘ wood’, ‘ tree ’; hence phon. exx. 

^tyw ‘ terrace ’; nlj-i ‘ strong Det. wood, ex, 
hhiy ‘ ebony ’; wooden objects, exx. ^ wl}} ‘ column ’; 

^niw ‘palanquin’. Vertically f in 
var. dr, ‘search out’, lit. perhaps ‘harpoon’ (vb.);® 
here f is probably corruption of an old sign Ij or j;.® 

* Urh iv. 765, 13. ® Westc, 7, 12. * Urk. iv. 384, 12. * Thebes, tomb no. 

® Cf. rmw * spear fish P. Kali, 33, 16. ® Pyr, 1105 in d^bw ‘curly*. 

Det. in rnpi ‘be young’, ‘vigorous’. Hence rnp in 

{“ var. Pyr. rnpt ‘ year’, with ( ideographically as 

symbol; with similar sense ideo. in ht-sp ‘regnal year’ 
(p. 204) and in j;^(from kn'nwf '\x.s second’) ‘last 

year ’. Possibly ideo. of time (if not phon. det.) also in 
^{©® tr ‘ time ’, ‘ season ’, where it usually appears in the 
form £ M 5 or f M 6. Elsewhere also { is an occasional 
substitute for £ M 5, £ M 6, or £ M 7.® 

^ BH. i. 8. JEA. 34, 119, cf. Horapollo 1 , 3 <poiviKa; in pictorial repre¬ 

sentations always with many notches, e.g. JEA. 4, PI. 4; 30, PL 4; Moret, RoyauU 
Pharaonique^ figs. 17. i8. 19. Pyr, 965, as designation of Sothis; Coptic 

rompa^ year*. Adm. p. 102. ® Written trw^ Urk. iv, 195, 4. ® In 

pir ‘ see Siui i, 220 ; Cairo 20538, i. 3 ; mpt ‘ vegetables ‘ fruit ib. ii. c 25. 

combination of { M 4 With sportive ideographic intention (palm-branch planted in 
and X I ‘^) in Pyr. £<=» tr, var. £ tip), ‘season’.^ Hence £ (see on 

M4 for {) becomes in M.E, characteristic det. in ^£0® 
abbrev. £0® tr ‘season’. However, £ M 6 is a commoner 
substitute for £, though £ interchanges with £ in some 
uses really belonging only to the latter, exx. ^/]£uj*^rz 
‘battlefield’; =^i)£®® Ti-mri ‘Ta-meri’, i.e. Egypt. 

^ Sethe, Pyramidentexte iv. § 132. 2 Urk. iv. 384, 9. Sim. plur. itr{w\ 

Sinai 19. 3 Sinai 3 * n J Ikhern. 14. ® Urk,iy. 32,10. ® Urk.iy. 102, ii. 

With sportive ideographic intention in Pyr. £-=»' tr ‘ season ’. 
In M.E, det. in ^£®® abbrev. tr ‘season’. Hence 
phon, det. tr, ti, exx. ^£^ tr ‘ pray’ (§ 256); |^f|* htr 
‘assess’ (taxes); also phon. det. ri, exx. pf^ 

‘battlefield’; = 2 :^ 1 ®* Ti-mrl ‘Ta-meri’, i.e. Egypt. 

^ Sethe, Pyramidentexte iv. § 132, where a word rr ‘seagon ’ is perhaps unneces¬ 
sarily assumed. ® Urk. iv. 343, 13. * Urk, iv. 195, 8. ® Rekh. 3, 28. 

® Urk. iv. 38, II. ® Urk. iv. 325, 15. {Ptytt-mri is nrljaupis in a fragm. ot 

Ephorus, there wrongly given as a name of the Delta only, Gard. Sin. 81. 


combination of { M 4 
and «=• D 21 


palm-branch stripped of 
leaves and notched 
(rare var. £^) to serve 
as tally 
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M7 f combination of f M 4 With sportive ideographic intention in Pyr. rnpi ‘be 
and □ Q 3 young', ‘vigorous’.^ Hence, in M.E., ideo. or det. in 

var. [ * rnpi ‘be young’ and derivatives. 

* Sethe, Pyramidentexte iv. § 132. ® Arnam, v. 27, Q ii. ^ Urk, iv. 

182, 17. More often thus abbreviated in rnpt ‘ vegetables\ * fruit’, Th. 7 ". i. 14 ; 
Urk. iv. 1167, 10. 


8 pool with lotus flowers Ideo. in ^ Py**- ^ ‘ lotus pool ‘ meadow ’. 

Hence phon. i), exx. h ‘ appoint ‘ command ’; 

‘ - group-writing (§ 6o) ffi or is 

used fori.® From Pyr. i)}}i ‘be inundated’, ideo. 

or semi-ideo. in ® var. ®© var. O.K. iht^ 

‘inundation season’ (p. 203). 

^ Exx. Rec, 24,180, where the reading ih is unnecessarily assumed. * Fyr, 1223. 
3 Burchardt § no, * IVlf, n, ^ UrkA. 2 ^. ® Reading, 38,103 ; 41, 89. 

9 lotus flower Ideo. or det. in ^ sin, var. Pyn * zShi, var. M.K. 

I AMWVA I ' J I_I I * 

® ‘ lotus ’. 

* Eb. 44, 21; Urk. iv. 1162, 9. ® Pyr. 266. 3 Cairo 20093, c. 

10 * lotus bud Det. in ^ ® nhbt ‘lotus bud’. 

* Thebes, tomb 55. * Urk, iv. 918, 12. 


II flower on long twisting Ideo. or det. in var. ® wdn ‘offer’. In late 

O O U JUL H*t***. 

stalk ^ Dyn. XVIII also erroneously in place of s F 46 as det. 

in wipjdbw ‘ shores’. 

* Hier, p. 28. The forms in Pyr, do not suit this interpretation very well. 

* Puy. 52. 3 Urk. iv. 452, 3. Sim. Pyr, 1127. * Amam. iii. 20. 


12 ? leaf, stalk and rhizome Ideo. in J ‘lotus plants’. Hence phon. 

of lotus® exx. 1 ‘thousand’; var. ‘re¬ 

member’. In group-writing (§ 6o) J or is used for ^.® 

^ Ann . 48, 92. * Eb . 43, 6. Siut I, 267. • Burchardt, § 100. 


13 y Stem of papyrus Ideo. in |* w}d ‘papyrus column’, cf. Pyr. -fll' ® papyrus’. 

Hence phon. widm. var. Pyr. wy^‘be green’ 

and derivatives. From M.K., phon. w(i)d as substitute 
for I V 24, exx. Pl^ ^ sw{j)d, older var. ‘ hand 

over’, ‘bequeath ’; w(i)dk, var. Pyr. ® wdh, 

‘ pour out ’. 

^ Urk. iv. 843, 10. * Pyr, 1875. * Pyr, 1530. ^ Urk. iv. 55, 10. 

3 Eb. 94, 13. 3 Pyr. 2067. 


14 


combination of | M 13 
and I 10 


Phon. w}d, w{f)d, exx. Wid-wr ‘the sea’, lit. ‘the 

great green ’; P ’b| * sw{})d ‘ hand over’, ‘ bequeath ’. 

^ Sh. S, 40-1. ® Urk. iv. 121, 8. 
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Mi 5 ^ clump of papyrus with Det. papyrus and watery regions, exx. ielAw 

buds bent down ‘ swamps ’ (of the Delta); ^ dyt ‘ papyrus-marsh 

Phon. det. in ® ‘ hall of the Inunda¬ 

tion ’ from the Pyr. stem I] ® whence ^©^ ** 
‘thicket’ (of papyrus). Hence phon. /A (or ideo. i*) in 
var. Pyr. Ih-bit ‘ Chemmis’ (a Delta 

place), possibly understood as ‘ Papyrus-thicket of the 
King of Lower Egypt’.®'* Det. in varr. ^ 

Ti-mkw ' Lower Egypt’, ‘the DeltaV whence mh-s 
‘ the crown of Lower Egypt ’. 

^ BulL Metr. Mus. New Yorky 1914, 219. * AZ, 40, 48. ® Pyr. 280. 

Coffins, S 2 C 207. Erm. Hymn. 15, i. Pyr. 2190; without 

inversion, JEA. 24, PI. IT, 3. 6. See, however, JEA. 30, 54, n. 3. 

^ AZ. 44, 10. ® Ib. 20. 

16 clump of papyrus Phon. hi, exx. var. h ‘would that!’ (§238); 

‘ capture ’. In group-writing (§ 60) f or f 
is k? As O.K. det. in ® Thmhw ‘ the Delta ’ and 
related words ^ is often replaced in M.E. by ^ M 15, 
but exx. with ”!■ are still fairly common,^ exx. ® 7 /- 
mkw ‘the Delta’; mh-s ‘crown of Lower Egypt’. 

^ Brit. Mus. 562, qu, § 364. * Burchardt § 94. ® Urk. i. 64, 8; loi, ii. 

^ AZ. 10. ® Louvre C 173 j l/rk, iv. 583, 7. * Brit. Mus. 574, 6. 

Ideo. in 1 ),'^* i ‘ reeds ’. Hence phon. i. For I)!] ^ see § 20.* 
In group-writing (§60) Ijl] corresponds to Hebr. 1 ]^ 10 K.® 

^ Bersh. ii, p. 19. Sim. Eb. 49, 2, “ See the full discussion Verbum i. 

§§ 131-4. ^ Burchardt, § 16; cf. Albright, Vocalizationy pp. 33-4; 36-7. 

18 ^ combination of (] M 17 In « ‘come’ and the related words, 

and D 54 

Det. in abbrev. 'ibt ‘offering’, ‘pile 

of offerings ’ and the related verb.® 

0 Dav. Kekh. PI. 49; p. 44, n. 5. ^ Lac. TR. 14, 7. • Urk. iv. 769, 3. 

3 Wb. i. 167. 

Ideo. or det. in varr. ^ s^t (f^/)* ‘marshland’, 

‘ country ’ and its derivative * peasant ’. Occa¬ 

sionally phon. sm [ini) like Hi, M 21, ex. P^^P sm 
‘ occupation ’, ‘ pastime ’. 

^ Pyr. 375, * Urk. iv. 463, 13. Sim. sm ‘succour*, Dend. 15, 15. 
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M21 like the last, but with Ideo. or semi-ideo. in sm, var. Pyr. im, 

^ a loop at the side ‘herb’, ‘plant’. Hence phon. sm {im), ex. sm 

‘ succour ’. 

^ Urk, iv. 775, 15. * Pyr, 1722. * Brit. Mus. 1164, where the form 

is almost like D 6r. But see Pyr, 892. 

22 1 rush with shoots® Cf. Pyr. ‘germination’, ‘shooting up’. Hence 

' phon. n^b in var. Pyr. N^bt ‘ (the vulture- 

goddess) Nekhbet’. 

® According to Loret in Grif. Stud. 308 the marsh club-rnsh {Heleocharts pains- 
iris). ^ Pyr, 4; Sak. Text, p. 109. ® Pyr. 1229. 


(22) two rushes with shoots 


Cf. Pyr. nnt ‘ rushes ’. Hence !].!}. is phon. nn, exx. 

var. nn ‘ this ’ (§ i lo); nni ‘ be weary’. 

* A"-- 557- 


23 ^ plant regarded as typi¬ 

cal of Upper Egypt 
(probably form of ^ 
M 26, but without 
flowers) 


Ideo. in (bw^) ‘the iwAplant’.^ Hence phon. sw 

{bw),^ ex. swt ‘but’ (§254). The word var. 

® ‘king of Upper Egypt’ probably originally read ni- 
iwt ‘he who belongs to the ite/^plant’, but before M.K. 
had become ^ nsw {nzw); ^(] l|^ ‘ kingship ’ is perhaps 
to be read nsj/^. For ^ n-sw-bit ‘king of Upper and 
Lower Egypt ’ see § 55. Sometimes ^ is inaccurately used 
for ^ M 24 or ^ M 26.^ In group-writing (§ 60) stands 
for s.^ 

* AZ. 49, 18. 2 Reading from O.K. varr. of imlw ‘ elder’; also from other 

words cited Wb . iv. 6 o, 2; 65, 13; 74> 2 ; cf. loo the exceptional writing of S7V5h 
‘ make broad’, Ikhern. 24. ® AZ, 49, 15 ; Pec. 38, 69, * AZ, 44, 22. 

® Burchardt § 106. 


24 


combination of ^ M 23 
and ■=» D 21 


With sportive pictorial intention (plant bwt growing from 
mouth r),^ phon. rbw in Pyr. riwt ‘South’ and the 

related words.® In M.E. ‘ South ’ is rsy. 

^ Setiie, Pyramidentexte iv. § 132. 2 pyj.^ 3 ^'2, 44, i. 


25 ^ confusion of ^ M 24 Faulty writing either for words connected with riwt 
and ^ M 26 ^ ‘South’, ex. ^^, 7 * f'syw ‘southerners’, or for words 

connected with :§mrw ‘ Upper Egypt’, ex. it 

^mr ‘Upper Egyptian corn’. 

1 AZ, 44, 22. 2 s psBA, 18, 196. 
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M 26 ^ sedge (?)® growing from 
a sign for land re¬ 
sembling = N 17 


27 combination of ^ M 26 

and ^ D 36 

28 ^ combination of ^ M 26 

and n V 20 

29 I pod from some sweet¬ 

smelling tree ^ 


30 I a sweet-tasting root ? 

31 stylised rhizome of a 

lotus (Dyn. XVIII) 

32 Dyn. XII van of last 


Probably as a flowering specimen of M 23, ideo. in 1 

van Smrw ‘ Upper Egypt’, the reading of which is 
given by '='^—a® van O.K. i'wr ‘make music’. 

Hence phon. Smc in Smryt ‘chantress’, ‘singer’. 

® See above, p. 73, n. 10. Depicted as a desert plant, JfequiER, Monument 
funhraire de Pepi //, ii, PI. 43. Identified with ^ M 23, but with flowers, Mitt. 
Kairo 12, 80. ^ BH. i. 26, 127; see AZ. 44, 9. * Urk. iv. 583, 2; 617, 14. 

® BH. ii. 7. ^ Gebr. ii. 7. * Cairo 20142, d. 

In ‘ ‘ Upper Egypt’. Also phon. imr in •%?(](]“ 

van ^ imfyi ‘ chantress ‘ singer ’. 

^ Urk. iv. 530, 12. 2 xk. T, S, iii. 14. 

In the title varr. wr mdw Smr(yij) 

‘greatest of the tens of Upper Egypt 

^ AZ, 44,18 ; Sethe, Zahlworte 40, n. 7. Some van. have M 23 instead of M 26. 

Cf. ndm 'ndm-x.v^&\ Hence semi-phon. ndm in 
van Pyr. ^|^® fidm ‘ sweet ’ and the related words. The 
tree or wood PPj^O^var. P P ® is possibly a later 

deformation of an O.K. word PP'^T Ud or PP|^ sidm.* 

^ Hier. p. 26. * Urk. iv. 73, 14. Formerly taken to be the * carob-tree but 

see AZ. 64, 51. ^ 1172. * Wesic. 7, 13. ^ Ikhem. 12. ® Wb.'w, 279, 7. 

Ideo. or det. in var. 5 | ^ bnr 'sweet’ and derivatives. 

1 Urk. iv. 749, 5. 

Det. in rd ' grow ’. 

1 Very variable in shape, exx. Urk. iv. 749, 5; Carter and Newberry, Tomb 
of Thoutmosis IV, 46160. The explanation here substituted for ‘ plants growing in 
a pot ? of the ist ed. is that given by Keimer, Ann. 48, 89. 

Use as last. A similar sign sometimes in hieratic erron¬ 
eously borrowed from rd ' grow ’ in ^5“^ r{zv)d ‘ be 
strong 

^ Berth, ii. 21. ® Sin, B 76. 108; one would have expected ^ T 12. 


33 grains of com (also Ideo. in var. Pyr. barley’,‘corn’ and its varieties 

written ^ or V) it Mh ‘ Lower Egyptian corn ’ and it Smr ‘ U pper 

Egyptian corn’.^ Det. corn, ex. Npri ‘{the 

grain-god) Nepri ’. 

' Compare Pyr, 1748 with ib. 1950. ® AZ, 44, 19. * Mill. 2, 12. 


34 ^ bearded ear of emmer Ideo. or det. in J'^f bdt, var. bty, ‘emmer’. 

^ Already Dyn. XI, PSBA. 18, 202, 9. Sim. BH, i. 8, 21. 

35 heap of corn Det. in ^ rjfw ‘ heaps ’; also in * overflow ’. 

^ D, el B, 79. Sim. ib, 74, * Puy, 36. 
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M36 3 bundle of flax stems 


showing the bolls" 
(sometimes misin¬ 
terpreted 


37 


bundle of flax stems 



(O.K. form ofsM 36) 

38 

ML 1 

BiripipV 

bundle of flax (O.K.; 



specialized variant of 
a M 37) 

39 

n* 

basket of fruit or grain 

40 

r 

bundle of reeds 


41 log of wood stripped of 

its branches (Dyn. 
XVIII) 1 

42 + flower ? 


43]^' 


vine on props (var. 

1 ^) 


44 


A 


thorn' 


Phon, dr,^ exx. ^ dr ‘ since ’ (§ 176); ndri ‘ hold fast 
Det. in ==5^^^® dmi ‘ bind together 

“ Sec the picture Paheri 3. ^ Dyn. XII, Mtir ii. 17, no. 30. ‘ Reading, 

Pyr, 583 ‘ hand ’). * Urk. iv. 612, 15, but rather different from ib, 9. 

Phon. dr like o M 36. 

' Exx. Dyn. V, Sah. 28; Gann, i. 13; Dyn. XII, Mcir'n, 17, no. 28. 

Det. in O.K. van Dyn. XII □iU® (?), 

ink (?), ‘ flax ’ and in dtni ‘ bind together ’. 

^ Montet 194. * Reading, Rec, 25, 159. * BH. i. 39. ^ Sah, 8; 

Dyn. XVIII form differs slightly from M 36, sec there n. 3. 

Det. vegetable offerings, ex. rnpt ‘ vegetables ' fruit ’. 

1 Exx. O.K., Medum 16 {dib ‘ figs^); Dyn. XVIII, D,elB, 93 irnpt^ hnki), 

Cf. MN,V isw ‘reeds’. Hence phon. is (is), exx. is 
(iz) ® ‘ tomb ’; i^i ‘ crew ’. 

1 Elaborate forms, O.K., Medum 13; Dyn, XVIII, Puy, ao. ^ Eb, 19, 13, 

® Ex. O.K., Urk, i. 16, 4. * Sh, S, 7; Pee, 28, 113. 

Det. wood, exx. ''i' ‘cedar’ (properly ‘pine’ or ‘fir’); 

' juniper (?) ’; mr{w) ‘ meru-wood ’. 

^ See Jnn. 16, 33. O.K. forms, see Pyr, 590. 634; Palermo stone, 6, 2-4. 

2 Urk, iv. 373, 4. 

Phon. wn,^ exx. ® wndw ‘short-horned cattle’; j(j+^]|® 
hwn ‘be young’; ^ var. wnin ‘eat’. Not 

distinguished from \T. 11 in the earliest hieratic, and re¬ 
placed by the latter sign in M.K. hieratic,® as also regularly 
in later hieroglyphic. 

' See Sitz. Berl. Ak. 1912, 960. * Urk, iv. 716, 7. ® Urk, iv. 365, 17. 

* Brit. Mas. 614, vert. 2 ; see Rec, 34, 214. ® Lac. TR, 22, 9; see AZ. 46,141. 

® M 5 ll. Pal. i. no. 564. 


Det. vine in i{i)r{y)t, var. O.K. iirrt, 

‘vine’; various notions connected with the vine, exx. 

var. irp ‘wine’; ® var. 

kmy ‘ gardener ’; fruit generally, exx. J f’f', ° / did 
‘ figs ’; I ° ,* iSd ‘ ^/flf-fruit ’. 

' Thus with a vessel or basket Dyn. XII, BH. i. 17 {irp)\ Dyn. XVIIT, D, elB, 
II 2 {lrp)\ Puy. 12 {kim). In O.K. and often later the vessel or basket is absent, 
see Dav. /V<2A. i. 10, nos. 166. 173. * Urk, iv. 73, ii. * Urk, i. 103, 14. 

* BH. i. 17. ® Cairo 20167, b 1, « BH, i. 29. f Stn, B81, ® Eb, 86, i, 

Det. in ® sri ‘ thorn ’. Possibly it is the same sign, if 
not a mere triangle, which serves as ideo. or det. in 
var. ® spd {ipd) * ‘ sharp ’ and the related words. 

^ Rec. 28, 167. • Eb. 88, 4. * Urk. iv. 535, 10. * Pyr, 1159. 
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Sect. N. Sky, Earth, Water 

N I 1^^ sky Ideo. or det. in ^ var. pt ‘ sky Det. sky, exx. 

Nivt ‘(the sky-goddess) Nut’; var. Pyr. 

hrt ‘heaven’, lit. ‘the distant one’; high, in '5't==i* rf^t 
‘hang’. In ^ var. O.K. j 'In-hrt ‘ (the god) 
Onuris ’ p=^ is a later interpretation, since the name origin¬ 
ally meant ‘ he who fetched the distant one (fern.) ’.® From 
hrt ‘ heaven ’, phon. hry, hrw in var. i=) hry ‘ above ’ 
and the related words. In two words for ‘gate’ i=i is 
derived from earlier signs for a gateway like IH o*" ITl 
namely in ® rwty ‘ the double gate ’ and in ht, 

var. hyt, var. O.K. rii“® ht, ‘ portal ’, whence the 

title var. “ smsw hyt ‘elder of the 

portal ’. There is perhaps a similar contamination in 
‘ ceiling’.1* 

^ Pyr. 1171. 2 Aniada 18. ® Cairo 20057, a. 2 ; 20380. Gebr. i. 18. 

® Unt. 5, 142. Wb . ii. 404, 1. • Sin. R 9. Cairo 20250, a. 

® See n. ii. ® Leyd. Denkm. i. 5. Cairo 20035, h\ 20086, h. r. 

AZ. 60, 64. Urk. iv. 429, 7. 


2 sky with a broken (?) 

twr-sceptre ] S4o(?) 
suspended from it 
(Dyn. XVIII) 


Det. night, exx. abbrev. X * S'^'b ‘ night ’; ^©X * 

‘ night ’; darkness, exx. ^^X * darkness ’; J^?X * 

‘ dusk ’. 

^ Thebes, tomb 93. * Cairo 20738, h, ® Sint 3,10, qn. § 212. Sin. B254. 



O.K. form of last 


Use as last. 

^ Pyr. 265. According to the ingenious theory of Mile M. Chatelet an oar (or 
sceptre, N 2) suspended from the sky broken and bound up to symbolize darkness. 
Bull. 18, 21. 


4 ’fnf^ moisture falling from Ideo. or det. dew, rain, exx. var. abbrev. 

the sky (Dyn. XVIII) ‘mf® ‘dew’; H itnyt ‘ rain-storm ’. 

^ D . elB , 47. * Eb, 77, 21. » Eb. 6, 9. ® Budge, p. 481, 4. 

5 © sun Ideo. or det. in var. ® rf ‘ sun ’, ‘ day’; var. ® hrw 

‘ day ’; 0 in dates reads sw (p. 203). Det. sun or actions 
of sun, exx. iw ‘sun’; wbn ‘rise’; day, exx. 

sf ‘yesterday’; wri ‘spend all day’; time 

generally,' exx. ^2© wnwt ‘ hour ’; fX"® ‘ period ’; 
IJ© (p)hh ‘eternity’. For ® seej = N 23. 

^ Development of this use, see Sethe, Zeitrechnung (II), 29. 
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N 6 CX sun with uraeus (Dyn. Ideo. or det. in var. cx * yf ‘ sun 

XVIII) ^ IVesic. II, 5. > Ex. p. 191. 

7 ^ combination of © N 5 Abbrev.* for -g*^^© hrt-hrw ‘ day-time ‘ course (of day) 

and ffl T 28 lit. ‘ what belongs to the day ’. 

^ Ex. Urk, iv. 992, 4. 

8 51 ^ sunshine Det. (or ideo.) sunshine, exx. var. ikw (Pyr. 

‘sunshine’; □p'~\«®^^^‘shine’; var. 8*w 3 «‘rise’. 
From this last, phon. wbn in var. ?J^o® wbnw 

‘wound’. Phon. hnmmt in var. 8 , 7 * 

Pyr. ® hnmmt ‘ the sun-folk’ of Heliopolis. 

* Urk. V. 55, 9. * Urk, iv. 19, ii. ® Urk, v. 55, 4. ^ Urk. iv. 585, ra. 

® Eb, 107, 5. ® Eb,^*i^ I. ^ Urk, iv. 17, 7. * Cairo 20498. ® Pyr. 139. 

9 © moon with its lower Ideo. or det. in psdntyw, varr. ^”e,® psdn, 

half obscured (Dyn. var. Pyr. pjdfytv, ‘ New-moon festival’. Hence phon. 

XVIII) ^ det.psd\n ‘divine ennead’, ‘company of nine 

gods ’. This sign is liable to confusion with the loaf © X 6. 

* Cairo 34003 = Lacau, PI. 3. Sim. . 5 .^. i. 24, i. * iv. 177, 9. ® Urk.iy. 

27, 4. ® Urk, iv. 836, I. ® Pyr. 794. ® Reading, AZ, 47, 8. 

10 © alternative form of last Use as last. 

(Dyn. XVI 11)1 ^ Moll. Pal. ii. no. 573. 

11 crescent moon (also Ideo. or det. in (]—ii|/=s varr. 1 ]—"|), ^ i^h ‘moon’; hence 

vertically ) * or (* phon. det. or abbrev. in “J ® var. ^ * w^h ‘ carob 

when used as det.) beans’. Combined with Vr N 14, ideo. in var. ^ 

ibd ‘ month ’; for the reading cf. an O.K. personal name 
and Sa<ldic ebdt ‘month’; in dates abbre¬ 
viated as ex. TTl fbdj ‘month 3’ (§264). In 
abbrev.i'j/‘ palm ’ (as measure §266, i) the sign has 
doubtless a different pictorial origin.* In some inscriptions 
/=N is written for spr, F 42.1 

^ Pyr. 732. ® Pyr, 1104; Urk. iv. 813, 5. ® Pec, 25, 155. ® Rekh. 12 ; 

cf. Eb. 1 4, 8. ® See Wb. i. 8 ; nevertheless the usual reading ibd is retained ib. i. 65. 

® MOll. Pal, i. no. 680; ii. no. 680. Paheri 5, row 3. 

12 alternative form of last In i)—(i varr. ® i^k ‘ moon ’. 

(Dyn. XVIII) * Urk. iv. 808, 4. * Ufk. iv. 12, 15 ; 14, 7. ® Urk, iv. 30, 4. 13. 

13 combination of half of Ideo. in var. ni^ ‘ half-month festival ’. 

N II and N 14 ^ Urk.iv. 112, S. ^ ® Reading unknown, see W^^.ii, 198, 2; iv. 147, i. 
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Ideo. or det. in pj':(r van if s6i, van Pyr. ^ ^l>i, ‘ star ’; 

hence phon. or phon. det. sdi {ibi), exx. van 

sbi ‘teach’ (with derivatives); P'Ajn sbi ‘door’. 
Det. star, constellation, exx. Ms^tyw ‘the 

Great Bear ’; Spdt ‘ Sothis ’; time as indicated by 
stars, exx. ^ )bd ' month ’, see N 11; ^ 2 ® wnwt 

(i) ‘hour’, (2) ‘priesthood’. Also semi-phon. dw), exx. 
■^^® ' niorning ’; var. Pyr. * dw) ‘ adore ’ 

(in the morning). In the word -jUrn ‘netherworld’ (origin¬ 
ally the place of the morning twilight,® popularly known 
as ‘ the Duat ’ and in this work still transliterated dwit) 
the very comnion Pyr. var. dit probably indicates 

that the w had fallen and that the pronunciation already 
approximated to the Old Coptic te, tei.^ 

' Pyr, 1038. * Lac. TR. 20, 89. ® As ‘priesthood’, Kopt. 8, 4. 

* Pyr. 1087. * Sethe, Pyr.^ Commentary, I 49. ® AZ. 38, 87. 

15 ® star in circle Ideo. in var. varr. Pyr. d{w))t 

‘ netherworld see N 14, at end. 

1 Budge, p. 14, 12. 2 goj and after. ® Pyr. 257. 272. 

16 <== ’ flat alluvial land with Ideo. in varr. ‘ earth ’, ‘ land ’. Hence phon. 

grains of sand »»° ti (rare), ex. sUi ‘mystery’, ‘secret’. In group- 

N 33 beneath it writing (§ 6o) ^ is phon. t? Det. land, in dt ‘estate’, 

whence also in ^ ‘ eternity ’; dt ‘ serf’.® 

* O.K. exx. Pyr, 75; TV 49. * Cairo 20088, tri2; 20683, 08. * BuRCHARDT 

§ 132 ; an ex. under O 29, n. 5. ® Card. Sin, 77, n. 2. ® Vog. Bauer 34. 

17 alternative form of = Use as last. 

N 16 Common at all periods. As det. land in Dyn. Ill, see exx. under N 22. 

18 <=> sandy tract' Ideo. in “ var. “ iw* ‘island’. In group-writing (§ 6o) 

“ is phon. ex. ‘Yareth’ (Syrian place- 

name). Det. desert or foreign country, exx. '^ 2 ^ var. 
= i^t ‘ horizon ’, more exactly the land of the sun-rise ; ® 
Tknw ‘Libya’; Stt ‘Asia’; cf. too ® D 8.® 

Different signs, but with similar outline, are (i) the gar¬ 
ment =, see after S 26 ; (2) the cake =, see after X 4 ; 
(3) the oval, see £=> Z 8. 

' Exx. showing the sand, D.elB. lo {U-^r)-, Puy. 36 [Sit). ’ Reading from 
old varr, of iwy ‘ deprive of a ship^ Pyr, 1429. 1742. * Burchardt § 21. 

® Urk. iv. 791, 237. ^ ® See under N 27. ® In Pyr, 628. 707 also of sea 

in fVfd-wr ‘ the great green ’, as var of 1=3 N 37. 

19 the last twice repeated In ^' Hr-i^iy, var. Pyr. ^ ‘ Horus-of-the- 

(often small s) horizon’, ‘ Harakhti’. 

* Urk, iv. 590, 13, qn. $ 507, 2. • Pyr. 337. 
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N20 


21 '=3 


22 CTD 


23 H 


24 m 


25 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


tongue of land 


tongue of land 


sandy tongue of land 
(O.K. prototype of 
both => N 20 and 
■=3 N 21) 

irrigation canal (Dyn. 
XI-XVIII; early 
identical with,^ and 
clearly a mere dif¬ 
ferentiation of, = 
N 36) 


land marked out with 
irrigation runnels 


sandy hill-country over 
edge of green culti¬ 
vation 


Det. in van Pyr. * wdd ‘sand-bank’, ‘shore’. 

Hence phon. wdb in van Pyr. wdb ‘turn 

back ’ and derivatives. From O.K. onward a sign of like 
appearance is used in CPP ^IXI ‘ jubilee’, ‘ 

festival ’.® 

^ D.elB, 116. * Pyr. 291. * Louvre C 166. ^ Pyr. 808. 

“ Exx. Dyn. VI, Hamm. 63; Dyn. XII, Kopt. 9 ; Dyn. XVIII, D. elB. 37. 

Det. land, especially in abbrev. *=3 ‘bank’, ‘ region’ 
(dual "^idbwy ‘the two banks’, i.e. ‘ Egypt’).^ More 
widely used in Dyn. XVIII, then often taking the place of 
earlier = N 23, exx. “ ti ‘earth’; iht ‘fields’; 

® dmi ‘ town 

’ IVd. i. 153. 2 Pekh. 3, 18, qu. Exerc. XXX, (iii). ® C/rk. iv. 893, 7, 

In wdb, see O.K. varr. under N 20. Det. land, exx. Dyn. 
Ill rAi ‘ field’; ‘ field’. 

* Showing the sand, Munich, Inv. 204 (Abu Gur^b, Dyn. V). Sim. but reversed, 

Dav. Ptah, i. II, no. 2 ig = Plah. (E.R.A.) 31, in the title hry wdb, like last. 
® Berl. Al. i. p. 79, 8. 10. ’ Berl. Al, i. p. 93. Sim. pit, Urk. i. 12, 7, 

Det. irrigated land, exx. “ h ‘ land ’; til ‘ boundary ’; 
in Dyn. XVI 11 tends to be replaced by "ss N 21. In Dyn. 
XI-XII § or ® is found as det. of time, probably corrupted 
from f as used in words for ‘ to-morrow' and ‘ yesterday 
exx. ® ‘ season ’; * rk ‘ time ’. 

^ Dyn. XI, Bissing-Bruckmann, Denkmdhr 33 A {idbwy')', Lend, ii a (//). 

^ AZ. 34, 28 ; Rec. 35, 80. ® Tk. T,S. ii. 12 ; Meir iii. 16 (/;). Sim. JPIA* 

4, PI. 8, 10 iph^w). ^ BH. i. 8, 19. Sim. Brit. Mus. 614, 3 {phfw). 

Ideo. or det. in p^ varr. P^^™, ™ ‘district’, 

‘ nome ’; also in ™ d>tt (?)* ‘ estate ’. Det. province, exx. 
^ Ti-wr ‘nome of Abydus’; Smfw ‘Upper Egypt’; 

also garden, in ® hsp (Pyr. hzpY ‘garden’. 

^ Lac. Sarc. ii. 132 ; the reading ^pit is suggested also by some varr. of the place- 
name ipt, see AZ. 58, 81, n. 20; 82, n. 4. 2 Reading, see on i-i-i Aa 8. 

* Mission V 283, ^ Pyr. 126. 

Ideo. or det. in ^ var. |P;^^ ‘hill-country’, 

‘ foreign land ’. Det. desert, exx. varr. 

smt {zmt) ‘ desert ’, ‘ necropolis ’; krt ‘ upland tomb ’; 

‘f’JSS ‘east’; also foreign countries, ex. 

Rtnw ‘ Retjnu ’, ‘ Syria ’. Ideo. in ^ var. Pyr. * 

Hi ‘ (the desert-god) Ha’. 

^ Urk. iv. 343, 16; 373, II ; cf. O.K., Mar. Mast. p. 188. * Cairo 1622, 

cf. O.K. Gebr. ii. 8; smyt, Cairo 2coii. ® Proof in title imy-r smwt Ubit, see 

Hier. p. 31 ; other exx., Siut i. 314. 322. ^ Pyr. T013. 
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N 26 sand-covered mountain Ideo. in ‘ mountainplur. Hence phon, 

over edge of green (later dzu), exx. dwi ‘call’; }ddw 

cultivation ‘ Abydus ’; wndw ‘ short-horned cattle 

' Coptic tom. The proposal to read tpy mny-f in the well-known title of Anubis 
‘he who is upon his mountain’ {^Rec, 35, 228) needs further investigation. 

* Th, T, S. i. 9. * Reading, see pdw^ Pyr, 1013; cf. Vac. Bauer^ p. 70. 

27 [O] sun rising over moun- Ideo. in var. Pyr. '^ 2 “’ ‘horizon’ (properly the place 

tain in the sky where the sun rises) ^ and its derivatives. 

^ Pyr. 154. * Bull. 17, 189. 

28 ^ hill over which are the Ideo. in Pyr. ‘ hill of the sunrise ’ and in ^ h(i ‘ appear 

rays of the rising sun ^ in glory’. Hence phon. ex. var. 

hfm ', ‘ approach ’, 

^ De Buck, De egyptische voorstellingen hetreffetide den oerheuvel^ Leyden, 1922, 
p. 63. ^ Pyr. 542. ^ Wb. iii. 243, 2 quotes an O.K. word in which the 

sign o is preceded by the alphabetic signs for Ar; Coptic also points to Ar rather 
than Ar. * Gard. Sin. 33. 

29 A sandy hill-slope * Cf Hence 

phon. k. 

^ Exx. showing sand, Meir ii. 17, nos. 36. 37. * Pyr, 1652. 

30 mound of earth with Ideo. or det. in ^ var. id ‘mound . 

shrubs * ' Medum 11; Dyn. XVIII, D.elB. 116. • Bull. 3, 145. 

31 £^5 road bordered by Ideo. or det. invar. ‘road’and related words. 

shrubs ^ Det, road, exx. ' > 2 =.^ ‘ ’ 

(with related words); travel, in fr ‘ mount up ’ and 

derivatives; position in general, exx. ^ O ‘ here ’ (§ 205) ; 
TPj^ r-jy ‘ entirely ’ (§ 205) ; Pf> ‘ that ’(§110); 

distance, in ii.zm hnty ‘ period ’. Abbrev. hr (see 
hrt ‘road’ above) in var. O.K. 

’In-hrt ‘ (the god) Onuris ’ ^; in ^ for hrw-r 

‘ besides ’ (§ 179) ; and for superstitious reasons in place 
of ^ Hr ‘ Horus’ on M.K. coffins ®; also abbrev. wi in 
^wir‘ fall into ’ a bad state.® 

' Exx. O.K., Medum 9 ; Saqq. Mast. i. 39, no. 47. * Leyd. V 3 (in a proper 

name); Cairo 20446, a. ® Gebr, i. 18. ^ Lit. ‘ he who fetched the distant one 

see Unt. 5, 141. ® AZ. 51, 58. 59. ® Westc. 9, 12, qu. p. 420. 

32 iy lump of clay or dung Phon. det. in Pyr. ‘runners’ on account 

(O.K.) of PH^® sin ‘clay’. Also as alternative for a F 52 in 

O.K, ^IPiPtr ® mhihs ‘ filthy one’. In M.E. replaced by 
o Aa 2. 

^ Pyr. 1499. * Ti 112. 
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N 33 o grain of sand, pellet, 
or like. (For similar 
signs cf. o D 12 and 
the circle, see after 
Z 8 ) 


-xA ingot of metal (Dyn. 

XVIII; in Dyn. XI 
the sign resembles 
a W 13;* in Dyn. 
III-V it resembles 
0 X 3®) 

25 awwva ripple of water 

(rarely vertically {) ^ 


(35) — three ripples 

/vywwv 


Det. sand, in ‘sand’; metal or mineral (often 

repeated •‘>-), exx. ndw ‘gold’; ifiP‘=^if, fnsdmt ‘black 
eye-paint ’, ‘ kohl ’; medicaments, incense, etc. exx. 1 
0 ‘ pellet ’; ‘ niedicine ’, ‘ prescription ’. A sign 

of like appearance rarely takes the place of dangerous 
signs such as 6^, A 14 in religious documents, ex. 

‘enemies’; this practice dates from Pyr.* 
Sometimes »»• or • is substituted for the plural strokes 
I 11, j, exx. gnwt ‘ annals ’; hrw ‘ bags ’. 

^ D,elB. 10. * AZ. 51, 18. 63. ® Urk. iv. 86, 3. * Urk, iv. 1143, 13. 

Ideo. in ‘copper’, early perhaps read 6 i/ and later 

Ami (?).* Det. objects of copper or bronze, exx. fnb 
‘ mirror ’; ‘ weapons ’; ’ mind ‘ axe ’. 

' /’wy. 38. * JBA. 4, PL 9. * Medum 13 ; Palermo stone 5, 4; 

rather different, Gebr. i. 13, reg. 3. ^ AZ, 53, 51, n. a. The reading bU would ^ 

confirmed for early times if the compound word written with this sign JEA, 4, PI. 9, 
1 . 10 proved to be really blt-rwd, the Coptic baroP ‘copper*. The supposed later 
reading hmP (I) is based solely on Coptic homent^ homt, ® Adm, 8, 5. 

« Urk, iv. 656, a. Card. Sin. 51. 159. 

Cf. ‘water’.* Hence (?) phon. n. Perhaps phon. n 

too when used as a substitute for D 35 both in « 
‘not’ and in ‘not’ (§ 104). In group-writing (§60) 

and ,'’71 used for while appears, as 

does also ,* 71 *T* Dyn. XIX, to correspond to /,* ex. 

Sbt inr ‘Field-of-Reeds’. In 
‘ serf’ replaces the sign of land = N 17, a curious sub¬ 
stitution (or error of transcription T) found also in Pyr.’' 

* LonvreCi. • Setue, 153. ’ Burchardt §§ 67. 69. 71. ‘/f. § 81. 

' Urk. iv. 1194, 2. • Cairo 20161. * Pyr. 1217 (//); 1713 {fkr). 

Ideo. in ^ mw"^ ‘water’. Hence phon. mw, exx. 

Hmw ‘summer’; var. www ‘www-dancers’;* 

hdmw ‘ footstool ’; phon. m in group-writing (§ 6o), 
ex. o X«rw ‘ Yenoam’, Palestinian place-name. 

Det. water, liquid, exx. ivm ‘wave’; fdt 

‘ sweat ’; actions connected with water, exx. {]— i^i 
‘ wash ’; sw(f)i ‘ drink ’. The composite det. 

(in hieroglyphic also 1^2=) for rivers, lakes, seas 
comes into vogue in Dyn. XVIII, exx. itrw 

‘ river ’; ° b^w ‘ brook ’. 

^ Coptic mow. Cf. mwt ‘ semen *, phonetically Pyr. 123. * Card. Sin. *iq. 

* Urk. iv. 744, 6, < D£v. Graphies, no. 9. ® Urk. iv. 655, 13. Sim. *^.3, 10. 
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N 36 3=rc channel filled with 
water* (later form as 
det. irrigated land 
= N 23) 


37 I—I garden pool 


38 1^3 garden pool with slop¬ 

ing sides (detailed 
form of ■=■ N 37) * 
For see U 18. 

39 nmD garden pool full of water 

(alternative of '=> 

N 37)' 


Ideo. in“^var. Pyr. ® wr ‘canal’, ‘channel’. Hence 
phon. or phon. det. mr in var. = mri ‘ love ’; * phon. 

exx. var. mist ‘ liver’; “f® ‘tomb’. 

Det. rivers, lakes, seas, exx. Wid-wr ‘ the sea ’, lit. 

‘ the great green ’; hrpy, var. M.K. hp, ' the 

inundation here early interchanging with ■=' N 37. For 
(in hieroglyphic also as det. of names of rivers, 

lakes, seas from Dyn. XVIII on, see under ^ N 35. 
Doubtless an irrigation canal when prototype of the later 
land-sign = N 23, see there. In the fern, collective 
varr. “ Ai?* mrt ‘ weavers the sign 3=1: was probably- 
understood as a weaver’s reed,*® though the occasional 
presence of = or *5. may have indicated the same value 
mr as in the masc. ‘ friend(s) ’, ‘ partisans’. 

^ Detailed O.K. exx. Berl. Al. i. p. 80; Dav. Ptak. i. 1 t, no. 218 {rd-tnr), - Dyii. 
XVIII, Urk. iv. 815, 1, qu. Exerc. XVlIl {a). Cf. (J.K. Urk. i loS, 13 ; AZ. 42, 9. 

^ Pyr. 848. ^ Verbum x, § 397, 7. ® PSBA. 16, 142; Sphinx 13, 157. 

^ Urk, iv. 45, i6. Wb. ii. 106, 11-20, there confused with mrt ‘serfs’. 

* BH, i. 29. ® Existence as a separate word doubted Wb, ii. 97, 2, but clear 

proofs Dav. Seven Private Tombs, pp. 2-3. 49; Puy. 43; P. Anast. VI. 20. 
10 AZ, 45, 88. Wb, ii. 98, 2. 

Ideo. in ^ var. “ S ‘ pool ’. Hence phon. i.* Not seldom 
interchanging in hieroglyphic with =* N 36, ex. 1 "^'='] ® 
hrpyw ‘inundations’. Appears to be a sign for irrigated land 
in ^'=1* var. Dyn. Ill ^ ® (N 38) Hit ‘aroura’ (§266, 
3); cf. the use of = N 36 both as a channel of the Nile 
and. In its use as the early form of N 23, as an 
irrigation canal. Sometimes replaces the cake ='(see 
after X 4) in spellings of sn ‘ open ’ like ^c=7, ®*. 

Occasionally it serves as a large form of the block of 
stone 1=1 O 39, ex. • inr ‘ stone ’. 

^ Sethe, Alphabet 155. * Often in mrl ‘ love*, exx. Pyr, 317. 953. 2193. 

Sim. Amarn. i. 22 ; ii. 33; iii. 6. * PSBA, 18, 202, 9. Sim. BIl, i. 8, 21; 

also Hamm. 114, 14, qu. p. 392, n. 5 {W}d-wr ). So too Fyr, 435. 564 (^(r)/); 
802 (Wfd-wr), * Urk. iv. 173, 1. ® Berl. AI,\. p. 79, 13. For this 

and the possibly homophonous word for ^ pass by* see Card. Sin. 72. 160, as well 
as Wb, iii. 454. ® Puy. 38. Sim. Bersh, i. 14, 2 (jw/). 

Use as last. 

1 Exx. O.K., Berl. AT. i, p. 75, ii; Dav. Ptah, i. 11, no. 313; Dyn, XVIII, Puy. 
20. 22; D. elB. 79. 81. 


Use as 1= N 37. 

* Exx. O.K., Medum 9. 13; Ti 69; M.K., Berl. AI. i. p. 254. 
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N 40 “375^ combination of'='N 37 In Sm ‘go’, 

and jfi D 54. 


41 D well full of water ^ Det. well, ex. ^ 5 “* ‘well’; pool, marsh, in varr. 

O.K. />Aww'’-‘limits’, ‘distant marsh¬ 

lands’. As substitute for the female organ (cf. O.K. 
*) ‘ woman , ‘ wife Hence phon. hm, exx. 

var. lo^*' hm ‘assuredly’ (§253); 'S'M 
‘ rescue Also as female organ in 2']° var. (here D is 
det.) ‘ vulva , and derivatively ‘ cow ’, where the reading 
is more probably idt than hmt ; cf. above F 45. For 
obscure reasons,^® phon. bh, exx. J () ® bh ‘ copper ’; J „ 
bif ‘firmament’; for the reading see var. 

hifw‘mine ’. 

^ Withinteriorzigzaglinesforwater,.^.^. iii.6,no. 88; D.elB. i6. * Th.T,SA,2*i, 

Sim. O.K. Ww/, BerLA/. i. p. 71, cf. AZ. 42,9. * C/rJ^, iv. 138, 8. * Buy, 36. 

® Ur^, iv. 587, 3. * Montet 4. The proposed reading /inw reposed mainly 

on Urk, iv. 523, 5, but Puy, 30 shows the reading there to be false. See also AZ, 
3, 62. 8 From a sculpture at Abu Gurab; cf. nk * copulate ^ Pyr, 1321. ® Urk, 

iv. 257, 9. Full discussion and references, AEO, ii. 258*; Wb. iii. 76 reads hmt, 

Hier, p. 34; hardly a copper axediead as proposed in MOll. Pal, i. 98,11. i. 
Sh, S, 23-4. 13 ^2, 3. 


42 O well full of water (a 
common alternative 
form of last) ^ 


Use as last. 

1 With the zigzag lines, but having a straight line at top, O.K. Sah, 48: Ti 128 
{hmC), 


Sect. O. Buildings, Parts of Buildings, etc. 

^ house Ideo. in pr"^ ‘house’, cf. the fern, collective 

pryt ‘ houses ’. Hence phon. pr in pri ‘ go forth ’ 
and derivatives; only very rarely not initial pr, ex. 
for ^ Ij-pr ‘ become ’. Det. house, building, exx. ft 
‘room’, ‘department’; ‘sanctuary’; ^o^in 

hmv ‘ interior ’; ^ mchrt ‘ tomb ’. Less suitably also 

in J ‘ seat ‘ place ’; nst ‘ seat ’ of office ; [Q]|^ 
if^t ‘ horizon ’. 

1 Reading perhaps preserved in Coptic djenepdr ‘roof’ (p. 8, n. 2), also in Greek 
transliterations like = Hebrew ^op(&p^ olKos^'apov; see AZ. 51, 125. 

* Haremhab 34. 36. 38; also in pryt Pr-^t * courts of Pharaoh P, Kah, 38, 
lo-ii (Akhenaten), Coptic ncpincpoi. * AZ, 57, 3*. 5*, very rare. 
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O 2 combination of n O i In ^pr-hd ‘treasury’, lit. ‘white house’, 

and f T 3 

3 Up combination of n O I, In ^‘ invocation-offerings 

^ ^ I P 8, 0 X 3, and 6 ‘ SeeaWp. 172. 

W 22. 

4 nH reed shelter in fields® Ideo. in ra^ ^ h ‘ room (?) ’. Hence phon. h. 

® Probably a reed shelter of the kind still to be seen in Egyptian fields (Iversen). 
A late sign-papyrus in Copenhagen gives pr n s^t ‘ field-house ’ as one of several 
descriptions of the hieroglyph. ^ M,u. fC. *i (with note); Eb. 25, 16. The 

exact meaning is doubtful, but see Wb. ii. 470, 2. 

Det. in ^^iji mrrt ‘street’; hence phon. or phon. det. mr 
in var. ® Mr-wr ‘ Mnevis-bull’. For 

unknown reason, phon. det. nm in var. Pyr. 

‘traverse’; also in ® ‘lowing’ of 

cattle. 

' BH, i. 44, 2. ® Amam, v. 32, 21. ® Berl. AI, ii. p. 100. * Sin, R 32. 

® Pyr, 1260. Sim. ib, 1370. • Sin, R 49. 

6 Q rectangular enclosure Ideo. in hwt^ ‘castle’, ‘mansion’, ‘temple’, ‘tomb’, 

seen in plan The full reading hwt, possibly later hyt, is suggested by the 

O.K. personal name and by the isolated 

variant together with the Coptic equi¬ 

valent nefceoj* of the name of the goddess Nephthys. 
Hence the transliteration hwt has been adopted in this 
Grammar except for the divine name Ht-hr, Gk. 'Kdvp, 

‘ Hathor’ where the element is clearly in status con- 
structus. However, in one passage of Dyn. XII 0 ^® is 
written for |“n htt ‘ quarry ’, giving to 0 the mere value h. 

^ Perhaps one of the large enclosures of reeds called in Arabic zartbahf the enclosed 
portion roofed with stalks and reserved for the women and children (Calverley). 

® AZ. 63, 149. ® Cairo, unnumbered coffin from Asyfi^. * Preisendanz, 

Pap, Graec, mag, i. 72 ; cf. also the place-name AEO, ii. 33*.' 

® Bersk, ii. p. 24. 

7 R alternative form of last Use as last. 

^ (Dyn. XVI 11)1 ' Exx. Puy, 40; Rekh, 16. 

8 combination of § O 7 In -§-[^1 hwt-rtt ‘temple’, earlier‘castle’,* lit. ‘great castle’, 

and ■» O 29 ‘ Urk. iv. 575, S. ® Berl. AI. i. p. 78. 

9 combination of § O 7 In ^ varr. '^ 0 ^ 2 ^*. Nbt-hyt ‘(the goddess) 

and ^ V 30 Nephthys’. 

' M, u, K, vs, 5, 4. * See above O 6, n. 3. 
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Oio combination of [] O 6 In ^ var. Ht-hr ‘(the goddess) Hathor’. 

and ^ G 5 ‘ •*■»«<»»■ 8°- 

II @ palace with battle- Ideo. in var. ' var. Pyr. —"Jl ^ fJt, var. M.K. ih, 
ments® ‘——’ 


‘ palace 

® Earliest depiciions, Petr. J^T, ii. 3, 4 and within an enclosare like O 13, ii. ii. 
7, 8. 9; later Day. PfaA. i. 12, no. 225 ; //ter. 3, 30. Not two-storeyed, Scharff, 
22, n. 64. 1 Urk. iv. 58, 7. 2 Pyr. 141. » Rec. 14, 167 ; see Sphinx 1 3, 157. 


12 -|ji combination of | O 11 In var. of fh ‘ palacesee last, 
and —Ii D 36 


13 


* battlementedenclosure Det. in PJJ(X] ‘gateway’ and in the related verb shf} 

‘ wall in '^ ‘ enclose 

^ Ex. Urk. iv. 174, 9. * Exx. Pyr. 585. 636. Sim. with O 14, AZ. 60, 63. 


14 portion and alternative Use as last. 


of last’ 


* Exx. Urk. iv. 432, 2; AZ. 60, 63. 



^ walled enclosure with 
buttresses, and with 
the signs W lo and 
- X I 


Ideo. in varr. ws}}t [w%i) ‘hall’ in palace 

or temple. 

^ Rekh. ro. Varr. with battlements as in O 13, as well as palace On, see Bier. 
P- 34 - 


16 i r^ ’ gateway {}) surmount- Ideo. or det. in §0 * U ‘ curtain (?) ’ and §^ 1 ] ® var. 

ed by protecting ser- tiyt ‘ curtain ’. Hence semi-ideo. in the title of the vizier 
pents var. var. O.K. i>yty ‘he of the 

curtain’. For U-wr ‘larboard’ see on M S 22. 

^ Rekh. 4. • Mar. i. 19, a. • Lac. TR. 21, 85-6. ^ Th. T. S. ii. 

14. 17. ® Budge, p. 332, 2, as epithet of Osiris. ® Dav. Piah. ii. 6. 38; 

Saqq. Mast. i. 17. 


17 * O.K. form of last Use as last. 

^ Day. Ptah. i. 12, no. 332. 


18 Q shrine seen from side Ideo. or det. in ^ var. Q * k}(r)t (Pyr. hr^) ‘chapel’, 

‘ shrine ’. 

* Exx. D.elB. 114; Urk, iv. 168, 15. * U^rk. iv. 130, 16. 8 276. 


19 


primitive shrine 


Det. in Pr-wr'QrezX. House’ name of the pre-dynastic 

national shrine of Upper Egypt at Hieraconpolis (A?^«);® 
also of itrt in itri ^tnf[yt) ‘the row of Upper 

Egyptian sanctuaries ’, as seen at the 6><^-festival; ® hence 
also as collective term for ‘ the gods of Upper Egypt ’.^ 

^ Ppr. 648} Brit. Mus. 574, 7. 2 v. 127, n. 2. 8 JEA. 30, 37; for 

references see AZ. 44, 17. ^ See above p. 291, with n. 3. 
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O20 


j * shrine 


21 


fa9ade of shrine 


22 fj°| open booth supported 
by a pole 


For QJ see W 4. 

23 nr hall used in the Sed- 
festival * 


24 ^ pyramid with side of 
surrounding wall 


25 


obelisk 


26 


n 


stela 


27 


^ hall of columns 


Det. sanctuary, exx. itrt ‘row of sanctuaries’; 

‘ shrine ’; especially of the Pr-nw or 

Pr-nsr (Pr-nzr), names of the pre-dynastic national 
sanctuary of Lower Egypt at Buto (/’). Hence 
itrt mht ‘ the row of Lower Egyptian sanctuaries ’ and 
collective term for ‘ the gods of Lower Egypt ’; see on 
O 19, together with nn. 3, 4 there. 

* Liskt, p. yj. • Uri. iv. 167, i. ’ Pyr. 1438; Brit. Mus. 574, 8. 

* 852; Budge, p. 88, 20; 319, ii. 

Ideo. or det. in 'jj var. ^ sh-ntr {zh-ntr) ‘the divine 

booth 

1 Mitt, ix. PI. 7, I, in the title of Annbis finty sh-ntr. Cf. Hier, p. 36. 

Ideo. or det. in dm var. fTln sh, var. Pyr. j fTl' 
‘booth’; hence phon. sh (zk) in PlfTljl sh ‘counsel’. In 
the combination ^ the sign fTl retains a value hb (h/b) 
which it formerly possessed when used alone.® 

^ Pyr. 130. * Cf, Pyr, 555 (hfd 'catch of wild fowl*) ; 1672 {htd 'be festive'). 

Ideo. or det. in varr. P^QQ®,® hb-sd {hb-bd) 

‘jubilee \ ‘ 6‘^i/-festival ’ 

^ See C/nt. 3, 136. ® C/rk. iv. 565, 16. * Kopt. 9. Sim. O.K., Urk. i. 97,' 6. 

* Urk. iv. 569, 8. 

Det. in * pyramid ’, ‘ tomb ’ and in names of specific 

royal pyramids, ex. Ki-nfr-Imnmhit 

‘ the pyramid Amenemhet-is-high-and-beautiful Hence 
also in “|^A® Mn-nfr ‘ Memphis’ (p. 183, n. i). 

^ See AZ, 32, 88. 

Ideo. or det. in var. {[® tf^n ‘obelisk’. 

* Urk. iv. 366, 13. * Urk. iv. 360, 16. 

Ideo. or det. stela, exx. ‘ stela.’; 

fhfw ‘ station ’, ‘ stela ’. 

^ BH. i. 25, 32. ® BH. i. 26, 14T. * Rcc. 20, 40, in the phrase n 

Nb ‘ station of the King', see Unt. 2, 40. 

Det. hall of columns, exx. ‘hall of columns’; 

‘office’. From last, phon. or phon. det. in 
® var. M* ‘ night’. 

^ Pekh. 4. * Urk. iv. 257, i. • JEA, 4, PI. 8, 3 ; cf. Pyr. 1639. ^ Puy. 29, 5 in 

the name of the feast * night-ceremoniescf. BH, i. 24; Urk. iv. 27, 5. 


28 ^ column with tenon at Ideo. in f| i m»‘column’ ; for the reading cf. var. 

top iwnyt ‘hall of columns’. Hence phon. iwn, 

exx. 0 “* var. Pyr. 0*^ j s • bow ’; 'Iwnw ‘ Heliopolis ’. 

^ Amada \\^Eleph. 17. For further evidence see Sitz. Bert. Akad. 191a, 961. 
* Sebekkhu 5. ® Pyr. 1644. 
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O 29 <-= wooden column ^ (also Cf. 23 ^ *‘column’. Hence phon. f/, exx. <■/‘great’; 

found vertically j) var. Pyr. hr3 ‘infant’. Ingroup-writing 

(§ 60) 23 or -= is phon. f,» exx. 2323 ^'=!^ “ Trmt 
‘ Ta^metj ’, f. personalname; ’ZZ jj^Ynrm ‘Yenoam’, 

Palestinian place-name. 

^ As support of the booth O 22fMedum lo. * P, Kah. 13, 2. ® Louvre C i, 10. 

^ Pyr. 1105. ® Burchardt, § 26. • Urk. iv. ii, 9. Urk. iv. 744, 5. 

30 y supporting pole Ideo. or det. in var. ][ ^ shnt ^ ‘ support ’ of heaven. 

For a similar sign, but reversed see after U 12. 

^ Four times repeated, * the four supports*, Urk. iv. 843, 2. * Reading with 

Pyr. 1559; Harh. 365. 

31 '!=?^door Ideo. or det. in ^ var. a® O ‘door’; hence very rarely 

phon. ry, ex. ® ' Asiatic woman ’. Det. open, 

exx. wn ‘ open ’; sn ‘ open ’. 

^ Puy. 54; see the picture Petrie, Deshasheh 21. ® In the title iry-^t * door¬ 

keeper*, Cairo 20103,/; 20184,* Urk.iv. 743, 4. 

32 gateway Det. door, gateway, exx. abb rev. (i^y) ‘door’; 

PJf i ‘gateway*. 

1 D.elB. 137. * Urk. iv. 845, 13. 

33 fa9adeofpalaceortomb Det. in p'J’J ‘ banner’for the Horus name (p. 72). 

^ Urk. iv. 160, 12. 

34 bolt Ideo. in 3 ”*^ ’ ^ (‘^) ‘bolt’. Hence phon. s (s). Also as 

substitute for — R 22 in f var. Pyr. 

‘ Letopolis ’, the modern Ausim N W. of Cairo.* 

* Urk. iw. 498, II. 2 Cairo 20498; Harh. 535. Det. with the shrine O 20, 

Cairo 20738. 2 Pyr. 1670. * From Dyn. XIX onward, however, —is 

often actually written at the beginning of this place-name (Gauthier, Diet. ghgr. 
V 45 )» which appears from the Gk. personal name Umap^tatcivioi (gen.) = 
nb-Shn really to have read Shm or S^n (Spiegelberg, A’g. u. gr. Eigennamen, 28* 
no. 198 a). 

35 ZE" combination ofO 34 In a number of words implying motion and having s (2) as 

and j(i D 54 a characteristic radical, exx. rare var. TT sdi ‘ go ’, 

‘ pass ’, ‘ send ’; si ‘ perish ’, later replaced by 

rare var. f^s ‘bring’, ‘offer’; 1)35" is 

‘go’ (imperative, §336); 3 rilil var. 3 r 3 = var. Pyr-()(]i 

s^ {zy) ‘ who } ’, ‘ what ? ’ There is much confusion in the 
value of 32 ", owing to the tendency (i) to write 32 " alone 
for sb, and (2) to write 32 'J for simple 

* 438. » Az. 48,31. 

36 n wall® (occasionally hori- Ideo. or det. in (j^jQ var.‘ [] ® inb ‘wall’. Det. wall, exx. 

zontally ra 1) PJ“ j] ® sbty ‘ surrounding wall ’; ® wmtt ‘ bulwark ’, 

‘ fortification ’; 23 J ‘ overleap ’ a wall. 

0 In the earliest times perhaps plan of a brick enclosure with buttresslike projec¬ 
tions, but later certainly interpreted as a wall, cf. A 35 and O 37. See Scharff, 18. 

1 Urk. iv. 764, 9. ^ Urk. iv. 765, 7. 16. ® Urk. iv. 661, 5. * Sin. R 141. 
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O37 falling wall 


38 [p" corner of wall 


39 izzi stone slab or brick 

(sometimes large like 
= N37) 

40 stairway 


41 double stairway 


42 itfft. fence outside primitive 
shrine ^ O 19^ 


43 mm. 1 O.K. form of last 

44 Y emblem erected outside 

the temple of Min ^ 


45 (2 domed building 


46 Q older form of last ’ 


47 ciD a prehistoric building 
at Hieraconpolis ^ 
(Dyn. XVI 11 form) 


Det. overthrow, exx. whn ‘overthrow’; 

shnn ‘ demolish ’ a wall; slanting, ex. m p ® gsi ‘ tilt ’. 

^ Urk. iv. 780, 7. ® Cf. Puy, ao. ® Peas, B i, 9a. 

Det. in J“IF knbt ‘ corner’, ‘angle’,® whence Jp,^, var. 
IT^j knbt ‘ magistrates lit. perhaps ‘ those who sit at the 
corner ’. Det. gate, in rrrt ‘ gate ’; corner (?), in 

mrrt' street ’. Ideo. or det. in ^'=ir var. ^— 
hry (») tm, an obscure title.* 

® Palermo stone, vs. 5, 2; see too / 1 E 0 . ii. no. 452 of On. Am. ' AZ. 40, 96. 

Det. stone and similar, exx. ||^i=i inr ‘stone’; ^ Ot 
‘ valuable stone ’ for vessels, etc.; ^ a dbn ‘ fl^?^^»-weight ’ 
(§ 266, 4); ^ ‘ pebble ’; ■^J “ ibt ‘ brick ’. 

Det. stairway, exx. varr. rwd ‘stairway’; 

var. ,£f3 * f}tyw ‘ terrace ’, ‘ terraced hill ’. 

^ Sebekkhu 8. Reading, see Leyd. V 3, 5. ® Urk. iv. 1031, 6, in connection 

with Min: for the htyw * platform’ of Min see Cairo 20703, a 5 ; also Legrain, 
Vailenorddu pyldne d' Aminophis ///, 14 A; see too the elaborate study Kimi'ix, 41, 

Det. stairway, exx. kiy ‘ascent’, ‘high place’; 

ifr * ‘ ascend ’. 

^ Urk. iv. 364, 3. 2 ^5^ ^8. 

Phon. hp (isp) in ij/, var. Pyr. hp, ‘receive’, 

but early sip P“^ ; ® cf. * var. P“iii ® sip ‘ daylight ’. 

* See the pictures of O ly Medum y; Sah. 22; Ann. 25, 126. ® Pyr. 879. 

3 Siut I, 225. P.Kiih. I, 10; Peas. B 1, 201. ^ De Buck, ii. 5. 

Use as last. 

‘ Pyr. 260 (W 387). See too Scharff, 13, n. 23. 

Ideo. or det. in YT * ^ ^ * office ’, ‘ rank ’. 

^ See Kept. 10, 3 ; a divergent early form JUNKER, Gha /, 146. * Commonest 
form, exx. Beni Hasan I, 25, ii ; Kopt. 8, ii; Urk. iv. 208. * Budge, 482, 16; 

//w/, given as principal form Wb. i. 29, if found at all early, is probably status pro- 
nominalis^ see § 78, 

Ideo. or det. in {]°^3 varr. ^ ‘harim’; ip)t 

is possibly the fuller form of the same word. 

> AZ. 45, 137. 

Use as last. 

* Exx. O.K., Urk. i. loo, 13; M.K., Btrsh. ii. 21, top 16; Dyn. XVIII, Urk. 
iv. 897, 3. 

Ideo. in ® varr. §, ™ n ‘ Hieraconpolis’, i.e. K6m 

el-Ahmar in Upper Egypt. 

* S3, 57. » Rekk. 16; but also Dyn. VI, Gebr. ii. 6; Dyn. XII, BH. ii. 

14; Leyd. V 4, i. * Reading, Brugsch, Diet. Giogr. 353; see too AZ. 58, 60 
and the alternative writing M^n. AEO. ii. no 320 of On. Am. 
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O48 (ID alternativeformoflast^ Use as last. 

‘ Dyn. V, SaA. 18; Dyn. XII, TA. T. S. ii. 6 ; Dyn. XVIII, PaAeH 8. 


49 ® village with cross-roads Ideo. in villagefor the reading cf. Pyr. 

n{iw)tyw{^) ‘ those belonging to the lower heaven ’ and 
the very late van for Nau/f/>arts. Det. village, 

town, ex. Wist ‘Thebes’; inhabited region, in 
Kmt ‘ Egypt lit. ‘ the black (land) ’; ^ ® ddt (?) ‘ estate ’. 

^ Pyr. 1467. The puzzling evidence suggests that the Mower heaven* had two 
names, namely Ni{w)t and Nnt^ which are much confused in the writing. Crucial 
passages are Pyr, 149. 446. 1691. * AZ, 53, 105. ® Peas, R 68 ; see Aa 8. 


50 © circular threshing-floor Det. in spt (zpt) ‘threshing-floor’. Hence phon. or 

covered with grain' phon. det. sp {zp) in ^ van © sp ‘ time ‘ occasion ’ and 

(printed in older related words. Note ® van ® sp sn ‘two times’ as sign 

books in the late that a word or part of a word is to be repeated in reading 

form ®) (§§207. 274), exx. riy rSi ‘very often’; rSri 

‘ rejoice ’. For ® in hit-sp ‘ regnal year ’ see p. 204. 

' Hier, pp. 27. 67. * Montet 213-14. 


51 ^ heap of grain on a Ideo. or det. in varn hiwt ‘granary’. 

raised mud floor ® ° Erman, Agypten^ 577, n. 3, probably rightly; for the shape of the heap, cf. 

Ti 124. Dav. Ptak. i. 36 thought the sign originally depicted a granary, and was 
only later interpreted as a heap of corn. However, both early [ib. 28; Ti 84) and 
late (Erman, op. cit, 576) the actual granaries were dome-shaped. 

' Urk. iv. 1050, 13. 


Sect. P. Ships and Parts of Ships 

P I boat on water Det. boat, ship, exx. dpt ‘ ship ’; ‘ hew ‘ ships ’; 

^ ‘ships’; sail, travel by water, exx. 
nfi ‘sail’; bdi ‘ fare downstream’; also det. in 

® iw{y) ‘one without a boat’. As abbrev. the 
sign presents difficulties; idk * is doubtless dpt-ntr ® 
‘ the divine bark ’; in pf** * ‘ overseer of ships ’ there is 
definite evidence in favour of but possibly fhfw 

is merely a later writing of, or more recent substitute 
for, hfw ; * the singular ‘ boat ’ doubtless usually stood 
for ® imw, but once at least represents the 

much rarer kikiw. 

^ Bamm. ii4y 14; BersA. i. 14, 7. * BIf. i. 44, 5 ; Bekk. 3, 34. * fVb, i. 47. 

* AZ. 45, PI. VI, 6. ® Adm. p. 33. ® AZ, 45, PI. VI, 6; Cairo 20023, j; 

Urk. iv. 153, 3. ’ Compare Cairo 20143, c with ib.b\ so too without plural 

strokes and followed by numeral, Cen. 90, i, 5. 6. ® AZ, 32, 34. Possibly the 

relationship is like that of O.K. Dyn. XVIIl wsfp * breadth’. * AZ. 68, 8. 

10 IVestc, 8, 3-4. 

(i) boat upside down Det. in pnr ‘upset’, ‘overturn’. 
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ship under sail Det. in ^ ^ ^nli ‘ sail upstream 

sacred bark (details Ideo. or det. in var. wi/ ‘sacred bark’. Det. 

vary greatly in differ- divine boats, exx. mrn^i ‘bark of the dawn’; 

ent cases)* ‘the nes/imei-hark’, i.e. the sacred boat of 

Abydus. Also det. sail, when divine journeys are meant, 
ex. ^ ‘ cross’ sky, said of Re<. 

^ For different forms see Ikhem, 14. 23 (nimt)\ Cairo 20024 = i. 17 

(m^ndi, msktt)\ Urk. iv. 366, 6. 7 {rn^ndt^ mskit), ® D,elB, 114. 


^ see G 7* For see G lo. 

fisherman’s boat with Semi-ideo. in wh^ ‘fisherman’, plur. whtw, 

net together with the related words. 

^ Bersh, ii. 16 without the plural strokes. Cf. Sacidic OirtOge ‘fisherman*. 

lil Ideo. or det. in var. tiw * ‘ breath ’, ‘ wind ’. Det 

wind, exx. mkyi ‘north wind’; 

‘storm’; sail, in hUw ‘sail’. Ideo. also in 

var. nfw ‘skipper’, late var. nfy.'^ 

1 Reading, Pyr, 309; see AZ, 24, 86. ® DUmichen, Kalenderinschrifien 

35 » 49 * ® Lepsius, Todienhuch^ ch. 99, 23. Coptic neef. 


mast® 


Phon. r^* in —var. ‘stand’ and derivatives. 

® For the problem of the form (also in P 5, 7) see Sah, II, p. 161. * That h 

forms part of the reading is shown by a late spelling of limbs', Brugsch, 

Worterbuch^ Suppl. 272. 


combination of f P 6 Use as last, ex. rh(w ‘ships’. 


D 36 


^ Urk, iv. 702, 15. 


oar (also often horizon- Det. oar, exx. 


I wsrw ‘ oars ’; ^ j * hpt ‘ oar ’. Perhaps 


from a word J® var. ‘oar’ known only from the king’s 
name (^^ 0 ® Nb-l}r‘w{?)-Rr ‘ Nebkherure< ’ phon. f^rw, 
exx. 1% var. ® ‘voice ’; b^ivy ‘ enemy’. 


9 ^ 


tally in § 55) 


^ Nav. 99, 23. ® A secondary word, see AZ. 62, 4. ® Value deduced 

only from phonetic use. * D,elB. (XI) iii. PI. ii. * Now recognized as 

distinct.from king Nebhepetre^, see Stud. Aeg. I 38-41; also AZ. 62, 3. 

combination of J P 8 In 'fw var. b^{.y)fy ‘says’ (§437). 

and "w.- I 9 


steering oar 


mooring post 


Det. in hmw ‘steering oar’; hmy 

‘ steersman ’. 

Det. in * mnit {minit) ‘ mooring post’ and the related 

words. In hieratic often indistinguishable from ) T 14 and 
consequently so usually transcribed.® 

1 Brit. Mus. 574, 14. 2 See Moll. Pal. i. nos. 457. 472. 
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Sect. Q. Domestic and Funerary Furniture 

Q I J| seat Ideo. in si, var. Pyr. ii, ‘seat’, ‘place’. Hence 

phon. si (ii),^ exx. *»fsi ‘lap’; nmsi ‘jar’; 

ws (wi),® in Wsir ‘ Osiris ’; is (/i), in rare var. 

* ^si {i^i) ‘ Isis ’. From a word himi ‘ chair’ 
(Dyn. XIX) phon. himl^ ex.* var. him 

' perish ’. 

» jyr. 872. ’ Jz^ 46, 107. » Jz. 46, 92. * Lac. rjf. 43, 4; Coffins, 

M 4 C, 144. 

2 portable seat (some- Ideo. in ** ‘ seat ’ (rare). Phon. (wi) in ^ rarer var. 

times reversed) ^ ^ ® fVszr ‘ Osiris ’. 

* Exx. Cairo 20023. 34049. 34085. * A<^/. 7, 16, a. ® AZ, 46, 94. 

3 □ Stool of reed matting ^ Cf. ^ ^ ‘ base ’ (for shrine), Ptolemaic ^ ‘ seat ’, Coptic 

poi ‘ bench ’. Hence phon. p.*^ 

' Depicted Th, T, S, i. 15 ; the earliest forms suggest a stool-covering rather than 
an actual stool, but exx. of Dyn. II favour the latter, see Pei r. Eg. Hier. PI. 38. 

* Urk. iv. S34, 6. ® DtJMiCHEN, Resultat'i\, 19. ^ Sethk, Alphabet 152. 

For ^ see M 7. 

4 JXL head-rest Det. in ^p.x wrs (wri)^ ‘head-rest’. 

^ For / see Sa^f. Mast. i. i. 

5 [=] chest (varies much in Det. box, chest, exx. hn ‘box’; ^fdi ‘chest’. 

forin) ^ ^ Bersh. i. lo. 15 ; Urk. iv. 427, 6 ; Petr. Abyd. ii. 34. 

6 1 ^^ coffin (varies much in Ideo. or det. in var. krsw (hriw) ‘ coffin ’. Det. 

form) ^ in ^P^l^ hrs ‘ bury ’. 

^ Exx. BJ/. L 12 ; Buy. 60. 68. 

7 n brazier with flame rising Det. fire, exx. ®[J. ‘ fire’; ^[J. ‘ flame’; heat, exx. 

from it^ rhh ‘heat’; ii ‘hot’; cook, etc., exx. ^^P[|. psi 

‘cook’ (§281); ibw ‘brand’; torch, in u(|. iki 

‘ torch ’, ‘ candle ’. Also abbrev. ^ for Pwd 
‘temperature’; nsrsr {nirir) in “[HJ,®* 'Iw-nsrsr, a 
mythical locality. 

* Meir ii. p. 34. • Eb. 24, 6^46, 10. * See the varr. Nav. no, 17. 19. 
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Sect. R. Temple Furniture and Sacred Emblems 


^ table with loaves and 

jug 


2 ilffi ^ table with convention¬ 

alized slices of bread 
(alternative form of 
last) 

3 nfn four-legged table with 

loaves and libation 
vase ^ 


4 loaf § X 2 on a reed-mat 


5 ^ censer for fumigation ^ 

(after O.K. doubt¬ 
less misunderstood) 


6 <II>| ^ O.K. form of last 

7 bowl for incense with 

smoke rising from it 


Ideo. or det. in ^ varr. ‘ table 

of offerings ’. 

^ D.elB, 37. Often the round loaf is on the left, exx. Pakeri 4; Urk, iv. 163, 7. 

* Siut I, 240. ® See on L 6. ^ Cairo 20667. 

Idco. or det in * M), varr. JfT,* T ‘ i“, ‘ table 

of offerings ’. 

^ Ex. D.elB, 140. Sim. O.K., 63. ® Louvre C 11, 7. ® D.elB, 140. 

* Cairo 20712, a 6. 


Ideo. or det. in wdhw (§ 19, Obs. 2), var. Pyr. 

3 wdhw, ‘ table of offerings ’. Also as abbrev., 
especially in the title |Q| A * wdhw ‘ scribe of the 
offering-table 

1 Forms differ considerably, but in M.E. the four-legged table is characteristic of 
wdhwy while has the forms shown under R i. 2. Dyn. XII, see Hier. 8, no. 126; 
BH. iii. 3, no. 21 ; Dyn. XVIII, Paheri 7; Northampt. 3, 7. * Bersh. i. 12. 

® Pyr, 474. * Cairo 20023,«; 20562,^; reading proved by Id, 20671,^. 


Ideo. in var. O.K. =7=* htp ‘altar’. Hence semi-phon. 
iu ^ htp ‘ rest ‘ be pleased ’ and derivatives; the 
writing is not uncommon in M.K. proper names and 
occurs also in a hieratic ligature of the same date.® 

^ Brit. Mus. 590. ^ Urk. i. 107, 17. ® Ex, Leb, 23; see AZ. 29, 54. 


Ideo. or det. in var. Pyr. ‘ fumigate Hence 

phon. kip, ex. var. /<=-* kip ‘harlm’, ‘nursery’; 

kp, ex. Kpny ‘ Byblus’, a town in Phoenicia. 

^ Ex. Dyn. XVIII, D.elB, 139. The same form, but reversed, already Dyn. V, 
Saqq, Mast, i. 21. Sometimes in Dyn. XVIII somewhat resembles a wrist and hand, 
exx. Two Sculptors 8; Urk, iv. 997, 6; later interpreted as a claw. * AZ, 50, 66. 
® Pyr, 184. Sim. ib, 803. ♦ Urk. iv. 997, 6. Sim. kipw * crocodile*, Pt, 262. 

® Urk. iv. 535, 6; Sin. R 53. 

Use as last. 

^ TV 132, over a scene of fumigation. 


Ideo. or det. in abbrev. Ji® sntr ‘incense’. Also as 

equivalent of O.K. v W lO* ( = Pyr. Aa 4) in var. 
4(1® ( 5 / ‘ soul ’; also in ^ ‘ ram 

^ See Hier. p. 43. Depicted Meir iii. 17. ^ Urk, iv. 943, 12. ® Ppheri 5 ; 

Urk, iv. 914, 9. ♦ Urk. iv. 114, 3. ® Urk. iv. 945, 2. ® Wb. 1. 414. 
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R 8 cloth wound on a pole, 
emblem of divinity ^ 


9 combination of R 8 
and ts V 33 

10 ^ ^ combination of R 8 

andffiT 28andiiN 29 

11 8 column imitating a 

bundle of stalks tied 
together ^ 


12 standard for carrying 
religious symbols 


13 falcon ^ G 5 on 

R 12 with feather 
(O.K. to Dyn. XII) 

14 I abbrev. of last, omitting 

falcon and enlarging 
feather (from Dyn. 
VI onward) ^ 

15 ola spear decked out as 

standard ^ 


16 papyrus-shaped wand 
with feathers ^ 


Ideo. in ^1 ntr ‘god’. Hence phon. (semi-ideo.) ntr, ex. 
1 ‘f’l var. Pyr. *^^2 ntr{i), ‘ divine ’. Very rarely 
det. for a god, ex. bJJ V 

1 See Newberry,33, 90; Meir ii. p. 35 ; Saqq. Mast, i. p. 45. 

* Pyr, 533. 3 AZ. 43, 148, 

Ideo. or det. in var. ^^ ' (a kind of) natron’. 

^ D. elB, 10. In Pyr. ideo. in ntr ‘nicre* {Pyr, 1368), det. in hzmn ‘natron' {ibl), 

Ideo. in ^ var. hr{tyntr^ ' necropolis ’. 

* Ex. Paheri 3. * JEA, 24, 244. 

Ideo. in f i dd' djed-ctAwmw ’. Hence phon. dd in f<= var. 
Pyr- '^1 * ddi ‘ be stable ’, ‘ enduring ’ and derivatives. 
The twofold writing of the sign in the town-name 
doubtless indicates the change of value from dd to dd, 
see the varr. § 289, i. 

^ Schafer, Griff. Stud, 424; early exx. as architectural ornament, Ann, 25, PI. 5 ; 
27, PI. 2. 3 Pyr. 1078. 

Det. in ‘standard’. Also accompanying various 

ideograms for gods, exx. ^ Mnw ‘ (the god) Min ’; ^ 
H} ‘ (the god) Ha’. Cf. also 4^D29; ^Ei8; \ 

G 26; ^ R 13- 

As emblem of the West, ideo. in imnt ‘ west ’ and the 
related words. For the reading compare Pyr. ^ imn 
‘ right ’, ‘ right-hand ’. 

^ Sah. 5. The forms differ greatly, see Sethe, Rechts 211. Exx. Dyn. XI, Petr. 
Abyd, ii. 24. 25. * Pyr, 730. 

Ideo. in imnt ‘west’ and related words, including \ 
var. wnmy, var. Pyr. ^ wnmi, ‘right’ hand, 

side, etc. 

^ Sethe, Rechts 215. * Pyr, 1002. See Sethe, Rechts 199. 

As emblem of the East, ideo. in ‘east’ and related 

words, ex. 4 J i>by, varr. Pyr. 4 , ^^bi, ‘left-hand’. 

From Dyn. XVIII on, by confusion with f U 23, phon. ib, 
exx. ibdw ‘ Abydus’; ■fj'*** ^b-n ‘has desired’.^ 

^ Sethe, Rechts 220. * Pyr, 730. * Urk, iv. ii, 49. * Urk, iv. 28, i. 

Ideo. or det. in | var. ^©f ‘the w^-fetish’ of Cusae in 
Upper Egypt. 

' With many Tariant forms, see Mcir i. p. a ; ii. p. 38. 
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R17 ^ wig, with fillet and Fetish of Abydus, ideo. or det. in ^ var. —* Ti-wr ‘ the 
plumes, on pole * nome of Abydus or This 

(Dyn. XVIII) ^ See WiNLOCK, Bas-reliefs from the temple of Rameses I at Abydos^ p. 15. 

® Urk, iv. Ill, 13. 

18 ^ variant form of last Use as last. 

19 Y the «aj-sceptre | S 40 As emblem of the Upper Egyptian nome of Hermonthis 

with fillet and feather and its town, ideo. in Wnt var. Dyn. XX 

■jPf® * JVs{r), ‘ Thebes ’. For f^e ‘ milk ’ see on S 40. 

^ Reading further proved by demotic, see Moller, Die beiden Totenpapyrus 
Rkind, p. 76*, no. 538. Cf. -ois in the name Xafioi5=Df-m-PVist, Griffith, 
Stories of the High Priests of Memphis^ p. 2, n. 2. * Biit. Mus. 303. 

20 ^ conventionalized flower As emblem of the goddess of writing ideo. in ® SM, 

(?) surmounted by var. Pyr. late var. P'^'f' *■ SU, ‘ (the goddess) 

horns Seshat'. 

^ D.elB. 55. ® Urk, iv. 19,14. ® Pyr, 616. * Louvre A97, qu. PSBA, 16, 252. 

21 4 ^ O.K. form of last Use as last. 

‘ Sajj. Mast. i. i (Dyn. IIHV). 

22 •=»= two fossil belemnites ? ^ As emblem of the god of Panopolis (Ekhmim) and of 

Coptus (Kift) ideo. in — varr. var. Pyr. 

Mnw ‘ (the god) Min ’, Greek Mlv.® The name of 
Letopolis (Ausim) in the Delta reads lim, as the var. 
Pyr. ® shows ; from M.K. onwards — O 34 is often 

substituted for —, ex. see on O 34. Hence phon. 

in ® var. ® * shrine ’. 

^ Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology (Liverpool) 3, 50. The earliest exx. 
resemble a double-headed arrow. * Pyr. 424. ® Plutarch, De Iside 56. 

< Cairo 20221 ; sim. Pyr, 1270. ® Pyr. 1670, For the localization at Ausim 

see Ann, 4, 91; Rec. 26, 144. ® Urk. iv. 96, 4. This word has no connexion 

with the Gk. town-name Chemmis and its modem descendant Ekhmim, the Egyptian 
original of which was Hnt-Mniv, see AZ, 62, 9a ; AEO, ii. 40*. 

23 O.K. form of last Use as last. 

1 Saqq. Mast. i. 8, 

24 }<=)< ^ two bows tied in a As emblem of the goddess of Sais, ideo. or det. in THjS * 

package® (sometimes varr, >=>< (AV/, Nit)^ ‘ (the goddess) Neith ’. 

also vertically ff) ^ D.cIB. mS. » AncUnt Egypt 1931, 35. » Urk. iv. 414, 5. * D.elB. Il6. 

^ ^ ® Reading, AZ. 43, 144. The Gk. form NrilB suggests a medial i or r. 

25 O.K. form of last Use as last. 

^ ' TV 46. 
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Sect. S. Crowns, Dress, Staves, etc. 


S I ^ white crown of Upper 
Egypt® 


2 the last in basket 

V 30 

3 ^ red crown of Lower 

Egypt ® 


the last in basket 
V30 


combined white and 
red crowns ® 


6 ^ the last in basket ^ 

^ V30 

7 the blue crown ^ 


8 ^ the «/^crown ^ 


IJj two pli 


Ideo. or det. in ^ var. ^ hdt ‘ the white crown Det. 
white crown, exx. ^—</ ® Smf-s ' crown of Upper Egypt ’; 
‘ great crown 

® Auubakr, 25. 1 Urk, iv. 16, 8. * Sebekkhu 12; Brunton, Lahun J 15. 

® Urk, iv. 266, 8. * Capart, Recueil de Monuments i. 30. 

Ideo. or det. in var. ^ Mt ‘ white crown ’. Det. 

white crown, in wrrt ‘ great crown ’. 

^ Lac. TR, 89, 35. * Kopt, 8, 8. ® Urk. iv. 16, ii. 

Ideo. or det. in * var. ^ * dirt ‘ red crown ’. Det. 

red crown, ex. ‘crown of Lower Egypt’. From 

Pyr. crown of Lower Egypt’ phon. n, rare before 

Dyn. XVIII.® Substituted for L 2 for superstitious 
reasons® in sdiwty (?) bity ‘treasurer of the king of 
Lower Egypt’; also in * n-sw-blt ‘king of Upper and 
Lower Egypt’. 

® Abubakr, 47. 1 Urk, iv. i6, 8. * Sebekkhu 12. * Urk, iv. 266, 8. 

724. ® See p. 27, n. 4. ® .<4^.51,57. ^ Kopt,%y\\, ^ Urk. iv. 1^0^12. 

Det. red crown, exx. nt ‘net-crown’•, mA-s 

‘crown of Lower Egypt’. Very rarely phon.like ^83. 

^ Brit. Mus. 574, 8. Sim. Pyr, 724. * Brit. Mus. 574, 6. ® Dyn. XII, 

AZ. 45, 125; Dyn. XVIII, Urk, iv. 309, 12. 

Det. double crown in * sbmty ‘ the double crown ’ of 

Upper and Lower Egypt, lit. ‘the two powerful ones’, in 
Greek tJr)(evT^ [pi-s^rnty). 

0 Abubakr, 6o; OLZ, 35, 698. ^ P, Boul xvii. 3, 3. ® Rosetta stone. 

Ideo. or det. double crown, exx. ‘ var. ^ * sf^mty ‘ the 

double crown ’; ® wrrt ‘ the great crown ’. 

' Urk, iv. 565, 14. * Urk, iv. 278, 6. ® Urk, iv. 255, 7. 

Ideo. or det. in ® var. ’Q ® l}pri ‘ the blue crown ’. 

* AZ. 53, 59. « P. Boul. xvii. 3, 3-4. ’ Br. Thes. ion. 

Ideo. or det. in * var. df the atef-crown ’. 

^ Abubakr, 7 ; an early ex. Sah, 38, Dyn. V. ® Rec, 39, 117. 

Ideo. or det. in var. iwty ‘double plumes’. 

> Urk. iv. Ill, 8. > Urk. iv. 48, 6. 
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CROWNS, DRESS, STAVES, ETC. 


lo Q band of cloth as fillet 


II collar of beads with 
falcon-headed termi¬ 
nals 


12 collar of beads 


13 combination of S 12 

and J D 58 

14 ^ combination of i=n S 12 
^ and \ T 3 



combination of r=l S 12 
and 1 S 40 


15 ^ pectoral of glass or 

fayence beads (Dyn. 
XVIII form) 


16 1 ^* O.K. form of last 

17 ill ^ another O.K. form of 

S 15 

18 ^ ^ bead - necklace with 

counterpoise 


Ideo. or det. wreath, exx. f ^ wi/iw ‘wreath’; Q* var. Clj 
var. O.K. ntdh ‘fillet’. From this last, phon. 

mdh (md/i) in mdh, var. mdh, ‘hew’ and 

the related noun varr. cjI,’ cs * md^ip) ‘carpenter’, 
‘ shipwright ’. 

' Brit. Mus. 826. * Brit. Mus. 828, in this and the ex. quoted under 3 often 

wrongly translated ^girdle’. ^ 12^ in phrase ts vtdh as above n. 2. 

* Urk. iv. 56, 13. • Urk. iv. 778, 14. Sim. mdfi, ib, 707, 14. « Cairo 588. 

’ Cairo 20441. ® Brit. Mus. 223. 


Ideo. or det. in ' var. ® ^ ws^ ‘collar’. Hence 

occasionally phon. or phon. det. ws^ exx. © ® wsl} 

‘ breadth ’; P^'J’® * sws^ ‘ widen ’. 

^ Cairo 20539, ii. ^8. ® MiU, 8, 17; Urk. iv. 54, 3. * Urk. iv. 142, 10. 

* Urk. iv. 83, 3. 


Depicted with the name nbyt ‘ collar’.' Hence ideo. 

in ffj var. j ® nbw * ‘ gold ’ and the related words. 

Det. precious metal, exx. ‘fine gold’; jr=n 

‘ silver ’. 

^ J^Q. 60; Rec, 35, 231. 2 BH. i. 8, 13. ® Reading from Coptic no%ib 

‘gold’, etc. See too AZ. 8, 20. 

Ex. ^ nbi ‘ gild ’, ‘ fashion ’. 

^ Brit. Mus. 826, 3. 


In ^ hd ‘silver’, Coptic g&.T. 


In pIhi M ‘ fine gold ’, see under S 40, 41. 

Ideo. or det. in : thnt, var. f|f 7 , ^ , var. O.K. *=|i J, * 

thnt, ‘ fayence ’, ‘ glass ’, and in other words from the stem 
thn ‘ sparkle ’, ‘ be dazzling ’. 

^ Moll. Pal. ii. no. 417. 2 Mar. Mast. 113. 

Use as last. 

‘ Mar. Mast. 113, qu. under S 15. 

Use as last. 

‘ A""- 454 (w 563). 

Ideo. or det. in var. ^ mnlt ‘bead-necklace’, ‘ menat'.^ 

^ Puy. 53. 54. 2 Card. Sin. 100. 
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S19 ^ cylinder-seal attached Ideo. in var. ‘treasurer’, plur. 

to bead-necklace ^ sdmtyw (?), and in the related ^ * sdm (?) ‘ precious 

^ AZ, 35, 106. * Reading doubtful^ see AZ, 32, 66; 36, 146; 37, 86. 

® Munich 3, 15, qu. § 212. * Gard. Sin. iii. 

20 Q cylinder-seal attached Ideo. or det. in f ^8 var. 8 * ‘ seal ’ and related words. 

to bead-necklace (as Det. seal, in ® sdiyt ‘ seal ’; jj g * signet-ring ’. 

seen from the front)^ Ideo. or det. in 8 ^ var. ^^8^ ^^ty ‘seal’, a unit of 

value (§ 266, 4). Also as substitute for S 19, ex. 
sdiwty (?) bity ‘ treasurer of the king of Lower Egypt ’; ^ 
also as substitute for ^ E 31 

^ AZ. 35, 106. * Cairo 20056, c, in the title ii hr him. * Siut 5, 7. 

^ Already Petr. RT. i. ii, 14; 31, 43; Junker, Gtza /, 149. • Wb. iv. 49, 

exx. Pyt. 219; Cairo 20520, db\ Budge, 241, 3. 

21 O ring (possibly a plain Det. ring, ex. tw^w, var. ‘ ring ’.> A 

finger-ring) similar, if not identical, sign in shv ‘ring’ (of 

silver). 

' Wb. i. 51. * Urk. 'vi. 701, 12. 

22 shoulder-knot® Phon. st (f?), ex. Stt, var. Stt, (i) ‘Asia’, 

(2) ‘Seh^r, an island in the First Cataract;® also st in 
^ var. ‘ pour ’. Also, for unknown reason, 

ideo. or det. in O.K. var. ti-wr ’larboard’; 

here later apparently replaced by H O 17.’ 

' Puy. 36. * Ann. 29, 33. * AZ. 45, 24 * Brit. Mns. 1164, 8. 

® Ti 78. 79. See Boreux, Etudes de nautique 435, n. 8. * L. D. ii. 96. 

’ Already Dyn. VI, Gebr. ii. 7. 

17*1^)'girdle as worn by Ideo. in name of the goddess ® Ssmtt {Szmtt) 

various gods (Pyr.) ® ‘ Shesmetet ’. Phon. ism in !^smt ‘malachite ’; also 

in Ti-tSsmi ‘ To-Shesmet’, a region E. of Egypt. 

1 Pyr. 1136. In M.E. the form varies greatly (two varr. in above text), sometimes 
approximating to H S 22 or even to S 12. ® Stud. 316. * Op. cit. 

318; Rec. trav. 24, 198. * Urk. iv. 875. ® Birch, Alnwick Castky PI. 4. 

23 knotted strips of cloth^ Ideo. or det. in dmd, var. ^ var. Pyr. ® dmd, 

‘ unite ’ and derivatives. Different from /w Aa 6. 

^ This conventionalized form, Rekh. 3; earlier forms, AZ. 39, 84. * Pyr. 1036. 

24 t—a girdle knot' Ideo. in tst (i) ‘knot’, (2) ‘vertebra’. Hence semi- 

ideo. in ^ ts, var. Pyr. «® tz, ‘ tie ’, ‘ bind ’ and 
derivatives. 

1 AZ. 49, 120. * M.u. K. 8, 3, * Pyr. 1805. 

25 O ’ a garment Cf. O.K. in, var. ir, ‘ skirt (?) ’.* Hence (?) 

varr. IU\^, O fw ‘dragoman’. 

* PSBA. 37, 117. 246. The sign varies considerably in form, ® Wb. i. 27. 
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Ideo. or det. in var. hidyt, var. Pyr. 

Sndwt, ‘ apron 

^ Jiekh, 4. * Pyr. 369. 


(N i8)c^ ^ a garment Ideo. or det. in * var, !](?<=» ddw ‘ loin-cloth ’. 

^ AZ, 49, 106. A form crrn also occurs, Dend. 3. * Peas. Butler 39; JVestc. 

10, 3. * P. Berl. 10003, 34, in M&ll. Pal. i. PI. 5. 


2 7 ^ horizontal strip of cloth 

with two strands of 
a fringe * 


Ideo. or det in “fU* var. 11^ mnlj,t ‘clothing’. 

^ Sometimes with three {Urk. iv. 175, 3) or more strands. ® J£q. 38. That 

the vertical signs are strands, not single threads, is shown by Medum 16. 

® Turin 1447. ^ See p. 173. 


28 stripofclothwithfringe, Det in UPT ‘clothe’, ‘clothing’. Det cloth, 

combined with the ex. ‘red cloth’; i^P'j' ‘head-cloth’; 

folded cloth p S 29* notions connected with clothing, exx.’|’^(j()naked’; 

t:k°T bip ‘ conceal’; kp ‘ uncover’. 

* O.K. forms supporting this interpretation are: Dav. Ptah. i. 14, no. a88; Saqq. 
Mast. i. 31 ; L. D. ii. 163, a. For variant forms appearing to combine ^ V 33 and 
p S 39 see TY I r I; Petrie, Gizeh and Rif eh 13 G. 


29 n folded cloth ^ Phon. s (i) ; the originating word is unknown. Abbrev. for 

PT snb in the formula ■^J^p fnlf. wdi snb ‘may he live, be 
prosperous, be healthy’ (§§ 55. 313). 

^ AZ. 44, 76. This cloth is seen in the hands of many statues and was probably 
used as a handkerchief, Rec. 3i, 36. See too AZ. 58, 151. 


30 ««.p_ combination of P S 29 
and ’^19 


Phon. ^in .^‘yesterday’. 



32 a=|i piece of cloth with Ideo. or det in “t"® si)t, var. Pyr. Hd, ‘piece of 

fringe* cloth’. Hence phon. sii {iu) in =1^^ sii, var. O.K. 

p Hi, ‘ recognize ’. 

^ Thebes, tomb 55. * Jig. 33. * Lac. Sarc. i. iii. * Pyr. 3044, 

» Urk. i. 138 , 5. 

Ideo. or det. in var. Pyr. *=J“8 * t.bt, var. Dyn. XVIII 
^bi, ‘sandal’. Hence semi-phon. or phon. det tb, 
later tb, in t=J | * ^<5 ‘ be shod ’; I* tbw ‘ sandal-maker ’. 

1 Cairo 30318, ^7. * Pyr. 578. * Urk. iv. 390, 16. *.Lac. TR. 

33, 19; Dyn. XVIII, tb, Leyd. V 38. * MDll. HL. i. 18, qu. p. 354, n. 4. 


33 8 sandal 
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S 34 ^ tie or strap, especially Ideo. in ‘sandal-strap’; semi-ideo. (from resemblance) 

sandal - strap ' (as in ‘mirror’, etc. Hence phon. fn^, ex. fnh 

symbol of life known ‘ live ’; for the initial <’ cf. Ptolemaic var. ^ and 

as ‘ the ankh ’) demotic. 

^ Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics^ art. Life (Egyptian); Revue 
archeologique^ 1925, loi; against this view, Schafer, Grig. Slud. 426. 2 

Sarc. ii. 158. 3 Adm, 8, 5. < Dumichen, Tempelinschriften i. 37, 2. 


(V 39) ^ ^ tie or straps with a 
different arrange¬ 
ment of the same 
elements as ■¥• S 34 


Ideo. in 1“® late var. tit ‘ the /y^^amulet 

^ Griff. Slud. j^ 26; Mitt. Kairo iv. 2. From Dyn. Ill found as decorative symbol 
in company with S 34 and ^ R iif to signify ‘life’, ‘welfare’, or like. 

3 Budge, p. 403, 3. 7. * B. of D. ed. Lepsius, PI. 75 ; also as enigmatic sign 

for - 1 ( 1 ) in writing of the name of Sethos I, Ann. 40, 310. ^ Of red jasper or glass, 

in B. of D. ch. 156 connected with Isis, see AZ. 15, 33 ; 62, 108. 


35 sunshade of ostrich Ideo. in var. Pyr. ^ iwt ‘shadow’, ‘shade’. 

feathers Ideo. or det. in ‘ (military) standard’. 

^ Urk. iv. 1165 , 16 . Whether this writing has ever to be read htybty another word 
for ‘ shadow * found in Dyn. XX and perhaps earlier, is very doubtful; see AZ. 39,120. 
The actual word for ‘ sunshade ’ bht is not attested before Dyn. XIX; the older nft 
(IVb. ii. 250,10) means ‘fan’. * 4487. 3 7; g 3i 4 T.S. 

iii. 23. 


36 ^ ^ O.K. form of last (com- Use as last. In the rare divine name ‘f Hp{wy) ‘ Hepui ’, 
mon also in M.E.^®) doubtless a personification of the two sunshades accom¬ 
panying the king;® the reading is ascertained from varr. of 
a very late word showing the signs ^ before that of the fan.* 

^ Leyd. Denkm. i. 7 . * Dyn. XII, AZ, 39, 117 , 8; Dyn. XVIII, Th. T. S. i. 23. 

® JEA. 30, 29, with n. 4; AZ. 77 , 24. * Wb. iii. 69, ii. 


37 S short-handled fan * Ideo. or det. in ® var. f ® l}w ‘ fan ’. 

^ See the pictures Th. T.S. iii. 12. 28. * Th. T.S. iv. 38, G. 3 Commonly 

so in the title tiy hw ‘ fan-bearer*, ex. Amarn. i. 34. 

38 ? crook ® Ideo. or det. in |£ varr. |£|,i ‘ sceptre ’. Hence phon. 

hki, exx. var. J/i hki ‘rule’; hkst ' hekat- 

measure ’ (§ 266, i). Also usually replaces the aw^/-sceptre 
I S 39 ® in hieroglyphic writing, exx. ^wt ‘ flock(s) ’; 

Pyr.^i— rwt'awet-szt.^\xt.'. From the stem found 
in two Pyr. words® comes the rare divine name || 1 { var. 

* Akes ’, personification of some part of the 
royal apparel, later reading Hks} 

° See Newberry, 15, 84. * Cairo 28087, no. 73. * On the radical 

/ to be understood here see Rec. 25, 142. 3 E,ven in the pictures of the awtff-sceptre, 

see Cairo 28083, no. 59 ; 28o87,*no. 74, both in Lac. Sarc. i. PI. 45. * Exx. O.K., 

Gemn. i. 15; Dyn. XII, Bersh. i. 7; Dyn. XVIII, Th. T.S. i. 9. ® Pyr. 202. 

« Wb. i. 33, 14. 15. ’ De Buck, i. 184 f. * JEA. 30, 29, n. 3 ; 31, 116 ; 

AZ. 77, 24. 
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peasant’s crook (N.B. Cf. cwt, name of the sceptre of the shape Usually 

not curved backward replaced in hieroglyphic writing by | S 38, but occasionally 

like \ S 38) phon. fwt, ex. ‘flocks’.* 

* Cairo 28034, ho. 69 = Lac. Sarc, i. PI. 45. * Bersh, i. 27. Sim. O.K., Berl 

Al. i. p. 76, I ; Dav. Ptah, ii. 18. 

sceptre with straight Ideo. or det. in ji w!s, van Pyr. -flPI* w/i, ‘ «aj-sceptre ’; 

hence phon. or phon. det. wis (wis), ex. varr. 

‘decay’. In hieroglyphic writing 
usually represents also the <^'a»«-sceptre j S 41, exx. 
drm ‘djam-sc&TpXxe' whence phon. dcm in varr. 

( 4 i dfm^ ‘fine gold’. Phon. wib (?) in IJl'T W!b{wy) (?) 
‘ the Oxyrhynchite nome’, on the evidence of a twice found 
name of a locality Wibzvi. Phon. hit in 

varr. ®, ^2® * > * cream 

^ JfeQ. 176. * Pyr, 1156. ^ Urk, iv. 765, 13 For this curious var. see 

AZ. 41, 75. ^ Pyr. 1456 ;‘Lac. TR. 19, 50. ® Reading, AZ. 41, 73 ; 44, i 32 ; 

see too under S 41. • Hamm. 114, ii; 192,13; see Kees, Gott, Nachr, 1932, 107. 

Munich 3, 3. ® BH. i. 17. ® Turin 1513. ^ 3 . i. 27; reading from 

the name of a goddess see Pyr. 131. 

see R 19; for see S 14*. 

sceptrewithspiral shaft Cf. dcm, name of a sceptre of the form |.* Hence 

and head of Seth (?)- phon. dfm, occasionally in inscriptions of Dyn. XVIII in 
animal ^ ® dymw ‘ fine gold ’. 

^ JfeQ. 176; the spiral is well seen in de Morgan, Dakchour i8^4y p. 96, Fig. 224. 
* Ex.Cairo 28034, 65 =L-ac. Sarc. i, PI. 45. * Urk, iv. 421, i r. S^^AZ, 44,132. 


shaft and head of 
Seth (i’)-animal ^ (cf. 
too X R 19) 


sceptre of authority ^ 
(it is impossible to 
distinguish separate 
forms for the various 
uses) 


Ideo. or det. in var. r< 5 / ‘a^Ja-sceptrehence 

phon. or phon. det. ^bi, exx. var. ^bi ‘stela’; 

—nj f <'b(i) ‘ shine ’. From a sceptre named P©^'^ ® 
(f^/«), ‘sekhem-sc&^Xre’, phon. sl}m exx. var. |® 

s^m ‘ have power’; |i very late var. ‘ sistrum 

Ideo. or det. in var. | ^rp ‘ be at head ’, ‘ control ’ 

and related words, cf. v-ji D 44. In titles j is possibly 
always to be read ^rp; at all events this reading is 
verifiable in some cases, exx. IS 

nsby ‘controller of the two seats’, a priestly title;® 

^rp kit ‘controller of works’, cf. h'^p kd ‘to 

undertake w'orks ’, ‘ constructions ’.® 

* J^Q. 181 ; as hieroglyph, Hier. p. 57. ® Pyr, 866. ® Leb, 63. ^ Cairo 

20061. Sim. Brit. Mus. loi. ® Lac. Sarc. ii. p. 168. ® Rekh. 2, 9. 

Card. Sin, 102-3. * AZ. 47, 91. Sim. hrp srkt ‘ controller of the scorpion 

PSBA, 39, 34 ; krp ^ndwt nbt ‘ controller of all aprons \ Petrie, Gizeh and Rifeh 
27 o, recto 2, compared with Rekh. 4. ® See Louvre C 172, qu. Exerc. XIII, {a). 
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S 43 I walking-stick ^ Ideo. in |J_ ® van Pyr. ^<=1 * md{w) ‘ walking-stick ‘ staff’. 

Hence phon. md in van Pyr. * m{w)dw^ 

‘ speak ’ and derivatives. 

^ J^Q. 159. Important for the use as a walking-stick is the title mdw Uw * staff of 
old age’, Griffith, Kahun Papyri^ p. 30. * Lac. TR, 23, 21. ^ Pyr. 1144. 

^ Pyr. 1014. ® Reading, Verbum i. § 481. 

44 walking-stick with fla- Ideo. or det. in van f' ims {imi) ‘ aw^j-sceptre’. 

gellum A* S 45 ^ Medum, frontispiece. * J^Q. 163; Wb. i. il. 

45 flagellum ; perhaps Ideo. or det. in varn A* nbibh 

originally an instru- ‘ flagellum ’. 

ment used by goat- ’ Newberry, 15,86; see too JtQ. 187; the conventional name ‘ flagellum ’ 

, is here retained. • Nav. ch. 182, 14. • Lac. 6<irr. ii. 164. Cf. 

herds for collecting ‘shake', /yr. 2204. ‘ Leyd. Dtnkm. iv. 28. 

ladanum ^ 


Sect. T. Warfare, Hunting, Butchery 

T I ' prehistoric mace with Cf. “o mnw ‘mace’, name of this type of mace on M.K. 

cup- or dish-shaped coffins.® Hence phon. mnw, exx. ^ var. Pyr. ** 
head* m n-k ‘take to thyself’ (§336); var. 

Swmnw,\zx. \'^ts\®Smnw, ‘Sumenu’, a town where Sobk 
was worshipped,possibly Er-Rizeikit, 14 km. N.of Gebel^n.'* 

* Puy, 57. * W^OLF, Bewajffnung Scharff 25. • Lac. Sarc. ii. 162; 

JfcQ, 201. Pyr. 912. * AEO, ii. 275*. 

2 ‘ mace with pear-shaped Det. in skr {skr),^ var. p_^(l=^ sk[r)i, ‘ smite ’. 

head*inaCtofsmiting * O.K., Sak. i. > Wolf, Bewaffnung^ > Urk. iv. 780, II 

3 ? mace with pear-shaped Ideo. in |i* var. ® ^^‘mace’. Hence phon. hd, exx. 

head ^ (vertical) van * hdl ‘ damage’; ,^‘be bright’, ‘white’. 

^ Wolf, Bewaffnung 6. * Lac. Sarc* ii. 18, no. 99. ® Mitt, viik PI. 3. 

^ Siut I, 224. 

4 $ the same with a strap Use as last 

to pass round hand ^ ^ Wolf, Bewaffnung^. Exx. Lac. Sarc. i. 94, no. 66 ‘mace’) ; Hier. 7, no. 

S^==Bersh. i. 30 (in name Stt-HMp'); D. el B. 110 {lidw ‘ onions *). 

5 combination of | T 3 Use as last. 

and I 10 

6 combination of f T 3 Phon. ex. ‘brightness’. 

and two I 10 ‘ Mns. 552, qu. Exerc. XXV, (a). 

For ^ see O 2 ; for p;^ see S 14. 
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Det. in O.K. u midi ‘ axe which is undoubtedly related 
to M.K. var. “'OjZ? * mind ‘axe’. Det in 

mdA, var. c{|^* mdh, ‘hew’, and ideo. in the 
related word ■o^’' var. ci| * mdk{w) ‘carpenter’, ‘shipwright’. 

* Ex, O.K., Day. Piak, i. 13, no. 280. This type was used alike for battle and 

for hewing wood, WoLF, Bewajfnung 8. * TV 119. * Sin. R 160. * Lac. 

Sarc. ii. 13, no. 20 (collated), beside picture of an axe. See Gard. Sin. 51. 159. 

" Urk. iv. 778, 14. • See under S 10. Cairo 20268, a\ 20528, h. 

* See under S 10, 

7* axe ofmore recent type ^ Det. in ‘ axe’. 

^ ^ From Dyn. XII onward, Wolf, Bewaffnung^ PI. 3. * Urk. iv. 39, i; 

also without handle, ih. 39, 3. 

8 H dagger of archaic type^ Det of mtpnt ‘dagger’.® Phon. in | var. q® tpy 

‘ chief ’, ‘ first ‘ being upon ’ (§ 8o), value probably derived 
from an obsolete word tp ‘dagger’ found only once (written 
®l)® and obviously related to mtpnt mentioned above. 

* JfeQ. 195; Wolf, Bewaffnung, PI. 13 (■=?!. 4, i); worn, Sinai, PI. i. As 

hieroglyph, Petr. Eg. Bier. nos. 757-61; outstanding featares the o* shaped knob 
and rib-less blade. * Legend to picture on M.K. coffins, exx. Lac. Sarc. i, PI. 43, 
nos. 264, 265, 269 ; Wb. ii. 170, 6 renders ‘dagger-sheath’ probably on account of the 
formative m~. ® Miit. viii. PI. 5. 



8 * 


dagger of M. K. 
later type ^ 


and Det in d{i)gsw ‘dagger’.* 

^ JfeQ. 197; Wolf, Betuaffnung^ PI. 4, nos. 6ff.; often with crescent-shaped* or 
pierced circular top and ribbed blade. * Urk. iv. 38, 15 ; also as picture with 

legend m}gsw-b{i)gsw on M.K. coffins, Lac. Sarc. i. PI. 43,005. 255, 257, 259, 261, 
there often contrasted with the dagger mtpnt, see above T 8. 


9 u=u bow consisting of oryx Ideo. or det. in ^ var. ^ pdt * bow Hence phon, 

horns joined by a (semi-ideo.) or phon. det. pd^ later pd^ in Pyr. var. 

wooden centre-piece^ Dyn. XVIII pd^ later var. pd^ ‘stretch' and 

the related words. 

^ Wolf, Bewaffnung 15, 27; actual specimens in Dyn. 1 tombs, Petr. .^ 7 *. ii- 
Pl. 7 A (p. 26); H. 36, 35-6 (p. 38). * Lac. Sarc, ii. 161. Sim. Pyr. 67J. 

® Sin. B 127. This bow regularly in hieratic. ^ Pyr. 650. ® Urk. iv. 977, 2- 

• Budge, p. 38, 7. 


better O. K. form of Use as last. 

rp , • Dav. fVaA. i. If, no. 3j8 = ii. 23. Also among dels, ofweapons’, 17. 

^ 9 The curved ends suggest the horns of a gazelle rather than those of an oryx, bat sec T 9, 


composite bow with 
middle tied to bow¬ 
string when out of 


Det. in Pyr. j* iwnt ‘ bow ’. From Dyn. XII on preferred 
to T 9 in the hieroglyphic writing of ^ ® var. — * pit 
‘ bow ’, ‘ foreign people ’, ‘ troop ’; ® pity ‘ bowman 

while «=< is preferred for phon. pd, pd.^ 

^ Wolf, Bewajfnung^ 14, 26. Of Asiatic origin and at first reserved for the tenf 
and high personages. So depicted already BissiNG, Re-Heiligtum ii. 13* * 

1644. 3 Amada 3. ^ BH. i. 7 (/#/ 9 ‘ Nine Bows ’>. » Amadm 3. • 

particularly Urk. iv. 977, 2. 
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(Aa32) I archaic type of bow^ Ideo. or det, in Tf-Si{t), varr. Pyr. — 

(sometimes written 7 >-Z/(t),‘Nubia’; |“ ° |*var. |“•••^5^,a Nubian mineral.® 

|, from Dyn. XVIII Also as var. of —• T 11 with value sir and obscure sense 

also «—e®) in offering-list.® 

1 Montet, Kimi 6,43; Scharff, 38, 139; depicted Hierakonpolis, I, 

PI. 19; II, PI. 58; Capart, Debuts de /'Art, PI. i. Later apparently surviving 
only in Nubia. * C/r^. iv. 7, 3,qu. Exerc. XXXII, (<2). ^ AZ. 45, PI. 6, 7. 

* Pyr. 994. ® Pyr. 1867; see too AZ. 45, 128. ® Budge, p. 284, 12. 

’ Urk. iv. 1099, II. ® See Rec. 39, 22. ® Kimi 6, 57. 

T 11 ■— arrow Det. in ^ fhi ‘ arrow ’; 5 ® isr (isr) ® ‘ arrow ’; from 

the latter, phon. det. in P^^ s^r ‘ overlay ’. Doubtless 
from an obsolete siu, zwn ‘ arrow phon. or phon. det. 
sin, swn {zin, zwn), exx. P^ 5 ^* swn, var. Pyr. zin, 
‘ perish ’; P ^ ^ S« var. ^ swnf ‘ sale ’; ‘ physician ’ 

swnw, var. O.K. zinw{}), the M.E. reading swnw on 
the evidence of a var. swnw ‘chief of 

physicians but Coptic has saein. 

^ Urk. iv. 190, 12. * P.Kah. 1,4. ^ Pyr. 1866. ^ Adm. 5, 2. 

® Pyr. 617. 725; O may here read in, see Sitz. Bert. Ak. 1912, 962. 

® Griffith, Kahun Papyri, p. 35. ^ Wb. iii. 4371 13. 

12 bow-string^ Ideo. or det. in rwd, varr. Pyr. rwd, 

‘string’, ‘bow-string’. Hence phon. or phon. det. rwd, 
rwd, exx. rwd, var. Pyr. <=»f'^ ® rwd, ‘ be hard ’, 

‘ firm ’; ^ rwdt, var. ^ ^ * rwdt, ‘ sandstone ’. 

Ideographic det. in sr ‘restrain’; hence phon. det. 
}r, n, exx. ‘wretched’; 

dn{r), abbrev. '' dir, ‘ subdue ’. 

1 Wolf, Bewaffnung 48. See ib. 56-7 against the theory, supported PSBA. 22, 
65, that the sign as represented depicts a sling. ^ P. Kah. i, 5 certainly meaning 
‘bow-string*. ^ Pyr. 2o%o. * Pyr. 6^^. ^ Pyr. H)*j. • iv. 845,14. 

Sin. B 50, cf. ib. R 74; Sh. S. 132. 

13 pieces of wood joined Semi-ideo. (.?) in var. I®*- rs (ri) ® ‘be wakeful’, 

and lashed at the ‘vigilant’and derivatives; phon. rj in var. (r7‘=‘J>|® 
joint * rst ‘ foreign hordes ’. 

^ Rekk. 22, O.K. form TV 80. For a later degraded form due to hieratic see 
U 40. * Associated with the bow in Pyr, 921. 1245 and evidently part of the bow¬ 

man's equipment. On the other hand, from writings like Pyr. 502. 597. 1502 
several appear to form a shelter. A set of four, with names pd-^ld, nw-n-ntr, 
ir{yyntr, dbi-ntr, is depicted on M.K. coffins. One may perhaps compare the 
mantlet or shelter used by the Babylonian archers. Discussed Jig. 223. ^ Yot I 

see Pyr. 126. * Amada 5. Sim. Ann. 39, PI. 25, 2; Urk. iv. 200, 17. 

® Louvre C 14, 10. 
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T 14 (i) throw-stick, (2) club (i) Det. in —* fmrji ‘ throw-stick ’ with the related 

as a foreign weapon verb cmo ' throw ’; also in a ® knti ‘ throw ’ and the 

of warfare ^ kindred a ^')i| varr. a) * km} ‘ create ’, ‘ form ’ and 

derivatives. The combination in km} above-quoted 
and in tni ‘ distinguish ’ (from a dira^ Xeyofievop 

indicates that '| is here the throw-stick, not 
the club; see on G 41. (2) As club, '| is found in 

'j^s ya,r. Pyr. Thmv ‘Libya’; 23^1 

1^1 O.K. ^ '’■'** ‘Asiatic’. Extended gradually as 

det. to all foreign peoples and countries, exx. 

Tmhi ‘ 7 ’m^«-land’; * var. Nhsy ‘Nubian’. 

(3) \ takes the place of various other signs, partly due to 
identity or close similarity in hieratic; thus it takes the 
place (a) of '] Aa 26 in PJll') s6i ‘ rebel’; (6) of ^ M 3 
in dfr ‘search for’; (^) of ^ P ii in “(j'lidk 

m(i)ni ‘ moor’; {d) of | T 13, see under that sign; (e) prob¬ 
ably also of P D 50 in mtr ‘ witness’ and the 

like, though examples of such confusions in modern publi¬ 
cations may sometimes be due to inexact copying. 

^ Wolf, Bewajffnung 7.57. * Lac. 7 W. 22,69; Wb. i. 186. Lac. TB. 22.71. 
* Urk. iv. 1044, 5. ** Urk, i. I27, 2. ® D.elB, 114. An ex. without the vases on a 

palette of Dyn. I, AZ, 52, 57. ® Pyr, 455. ’ Urk, i. loi, 9. For the various 

spellings of this word sec W. Max Muller, Asien und Europa 121. * Sin, R 12; 

det. of this word already in O.K., Urk, i. 125, 16, • Urk, iv. 84, r. Sim. M.K. 
as m. personal name, Cairo 20680. In O.K. and as a rule in M.K. the club is absent 
from Nhsy, Before Dyn. XIX only in the personal name PhNj^sy, ex. Sinai 221. 

Exx, Hamm, 114,12 ; Kopt, 8, 7. Cairo 20254, a\ 20765. ** Paheri 3. 

Hieratic consistently shows the finger D 50, exx. Sin, B 33; P, Kah, 13, 30. 

15 \ * O.K. form of last Use as last. 

' * Sah, I {Tlmw), 

16 w='^ scimetar Det. in ‘scimetar'. 

* Exx. Dav. Ken, i. 20; Urk, iv. 726, 17. See Wolf, BewaJJnung 66, 

17 chariot Ideo. or det. in var. wrrt ‘chariot’. 

* Ex. Urk, iv. 704, 15. ■ Urk, iv. 712, to. 

18 ^ crook T S 39 with a Ideo. in rare var. Sms, Pyr. var. “p^® Smi, 

package containing ‘ follow ’, ‘ accompany ’ and derivatives. 

a knife, etc. lashed ^ The sign probably depicts the equipment of an early chieftain’s attendant, 3, 

. j 12, n. 2 ; so too SCHARFF 45 ; however, Sethe, Commentary on Pyr, 230 c, adheres 

to it ^ to Capart^s explanation as an instrument for the execution of criminals AZ, 36, 125. 

* Cairo 20001, qu. § 217. 3 Pyr. 953. 
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T 19 3 harpoon-head of bone Det. in {k£) ‘bone’, ‘harpoon’.® Hence phon. or phon. 

det. ks {ki), in var. Dyn. XVIII ksn ‘be 

irksome’; krs {kr£), in _^p^|S| ‘bury’ and derivatives. 
For reason unknown, phon. or phon. det. gn in 
var, ^^^ygnwt ‘annals’; possibly also in var. " 
gnwty (?) ‘ sculptor ’ (in relief), reading not fully established.* 
Det. bone, ex. f J ^ ib ‘ivory’; tubular, exx. 
inmt ‘ shaft ’; ® twr ‘ reed (?) ’, whence phon. det. in 

‘ be pure ’. 

® In sense ‘harpoon', Pyr, 1212. * See Montet 291. ® Urk, iv. 666, 15. 

® Eb. 55, 16. * Urk, iv. 752, ii. 

20 3 * O.K. form of last Use as last. 

^ Ex. Dav. Ptah, i. 15, no. 339. Of bone or metal, Petrie, Tools and Weapons^ 
Pis. 43, 44. 


21 one-barbed harpoon 
(rarely vertically *) 


Ideo. in ^ var. Pyr. \—® wf ‘ one ’ and derivatives. 

' Ex. Urk. iv. 194, 2. Pyr. 1226. 


22 I] two-barbed arrow-head* Ideo. in snw, O.K. var. P|^,^ ‘ two ’ and in related words 

like sti (in) ‘brother’. Hence phon. sn (i»),*® exx. 
sn (Ju), var. Pyr. pi]"^ * ^in, ‘ smell ’, ‘ kiss ’; “, sntr 

‘ incense ’. 

* Not a spear-head, but an arrow-head, SCHARFF 33 ; among earliest exx. (Petr. 
Eg. Hier. 753-6) is one with quite short shaft; for later lengthening cf. the sign 
for ‘foot’ (D 58); the two barbs yield the notion of duality, contrast the sign for 
‘ one * (T 2 I), AZ. 47, 36. * Urk. i. 147, 3. For / see ini ‘ loose Pyr. 1100. 

* So already Pyr. 1323. * Pyr, 1027, unless a different word. 

23 1* alternative form of last Use as last. 

(Dyn. XVIII) ■ Ex. Th. T.s. iii. 21. 


24 fishing-net* Det. in «* fh, var, ih, ‘net’ animals. Hence 

phon. fh or ih, exx. C“ ^ht ‘field’, ‘holding’; 
ckwty, ihwty ‘ field-labourer ’, ‘ tenant-farmer ’.* 

' P^kh. 3, 18; reversed, ih. 5. * PSBA. 22, 152; in historic times, however, 

only used of netting desert animals; see too Montet 89. ® Urk. iv. 248, 2. 

* Bersk. i. 7; see Sphinx 12, 107. * For the two senses see JEA. 27, 21. 


25 ^ reed-floats used in fish- Cf. dbm ‘floats’.* Phon. dbi, exx. |J| var. Pyr. 

ing and hunting the ‘ clothe ’, ‘adorn’; ^ J j| dbi, var, 

hippopotamus* dbi, ‘replace’. 

* Dav. /yaA. i. p. 37. > Budge, p. 390,13. ’/Jyr. 272. */Vax. B i, 49. 
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T 26 ^ bird-trap ’ 


2 7 rf=) * O.K. form of last 


Ideo. or det. in Pf ^ var. « s^i ‘ trap,’ ‘ snare 

(birds) ’ and derivatives. 

^ Exx. Dyn. XVIII, Hier, 5, no. 52; J^ekk, 21. * See Montet 53. 

Use as last. 

* Day. i. 15, no. 335, adapted to suit reduction in size. 


28 /a 


butcher’s block' (to be Semi-ideo. (?) in ^ var. ^ hr^ ‘under’ (§ i66). Phon. hr, 
distinguished from ns exx. mhr ‘ storehouse ’; hr/ ‘ portion ’, ‘ due ’. 

I I and H W 12) ' Deduced from T 29. * Reading due mainly to the consideration that this 

preposition never interchanges with Ar (§ 167). The hieroglyphic evidence is con¬ 
flicting, ^ being substituted for Q in hrp^hrp ‘ control *, Pyr. 1143, and in shr:=shr 
^counsel \ Cairo 20026, but for in hrd ‘ child*, Br. Thes, 1527; Vienna 64. 


"9 


combination of T 30 
and ffl T 28 


Ideo. in 


* nmt ‘ place of slaughter 


^ Urk, iv. 163, 8; see Pyr. 214, where the knife is over the block, whereas elsewhere 
(exx. Pyr. 8ii. 865) the two signs are written as a monogram. ® Urk. v. 80, 14. 


For see R 10; for see W 5 ; for ^ see N 7. 


30 knife (used early' also 
as substitute for the 
saw ^=^) 


For see D 57 

31 knife-sharpener (?)' 


Det. knife, ex. «=P'^ ds ‘knife’ (semi-ideo. in ds ‘flint’); 
sharp, in dm ‘ be sharp ’, ‘ pronounce (name) ’; cut, 

exx. " J^''d ‘cut down’; ^P^ ‘slaughter’; 

h/i ‘carve’. Note the abbrev. ^ dm/^ ‘knife’. 

^ Ti 133, as det. of zvii and tf, * In hry-dmt ‘ sufferer (?) *, Eb. 40, 6 ; 

reading from Metternich stela 82, see Hier. p. 50. VVb. v. 450 takes as referring to 
the surgeon’s knife, but this seems doubtful. 

Phon. sim (/im) in P'^^jl varr. Pa'^,* sim [Hm) ® 

‘ guide ’, ‘ lead ’ and derivatives. 

^ This description rests on the supposition that the sign was originally identical 
with T 33, as would appear from Pyr, 70; see below on that hieroglyph. * Siut I, 
247. ® Reading, Rec, 14, 18. For / see Pyr. 70. 


32 


33 ^ 


combination of T 31 Phon. sim in 
and j 4 D 54 


ja sim (iiw) ‘ guide ’, ‘ lead ’ 


knife - sharpener as Ideo. in /Im (?) ® ‘butcher’. 

carried by butcher ^ Medum.j^, Sim, L. D, ii. 4 (tomb of Metjen). * Montet 158. 

\ 2 * ^ reading rests 011 the assumption that T 31 was originally of this 

form. In the tomb of Metjen (Dyn. Ill) the sign for Urn (L. D. ii. 6) is almost 
identical with the butcher sign (see above n. i). Possibly we have here to do 
with a single sign which is becoming differentiated for distinct uses. 


34 d ' butcher’s knife 


Ideo. in 


nm ‘ knife (?) ’. Hence phon. nm, exx. 
an ’; ® 1 ^ P hums ‘ friend ’. 


nmh ‘ orphan ’; hums ‘ friend ’. 

* BH, iii. 5, nos. 63. 65. Sim. Dyn. XVIII, D.elB. 74. * Karnak, chamber 

of Annals, Tulhmosis III, in offering list immediately before hpi ‘ foreleg of ox *. Sim. 
Gayet, Temple de Lmxor 26. 


35 0 ‘ alternative form of last Use as last. 


« Exx. O.K., Gemn. i. ii; Dyn. XVIII, TA. T. S. i. 7. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Sect. U. Agriculture, Crafts, and Professions 

sickle^ Ideo. in w/ ‘sickle-shaped end’ of the wii-hoat P 3. 

Hence phon. wy,® exx. ntis ‘see’; 

‘mat’. In group-writing (§60) is used for m.* A 
sign similar, but not quite identical, in shape is used as 
det, in ‘reap’; also perhaps in 

var. ‘ crookedness 

^ Afedum, frontispiece, no. 8; Day. P/ak. i. 13, no. 282, * Lac. TP. 27, i. 2 ; 

Budge, p. 213, 7. * For the initial m cf. Coptic truth*, mm ‘lion’, muh 

‘burn*. ^ Burchardt §56. ® Urk. v. 161, 16. * Peas. B i, 107. 

Adm. p. 107; possibly both here and in Peas, the lower part of the sickle only. 
Bib is a name of the sickle, see Wb. iii. 361, 14. 

^ alternative form of last Use as last. 

.^7 combination of^Ui mn ‘see’, 

and -SI- D 4 


4 ^7 combination of ^ U i In nt}(t ‘truth’ and the related words. 

and -= Aa 11 

5 alternative form of last Use as last. 

For see G 3 ; for ^ see G 46; for 0 ^ see S 31. 


Det cultivate, hack up, exx. ‘hack up’; ©JP^ b^s 

‘ cultivate ’, ‘ hoe ’. For unknown reason,^ phon. exx. 

mrl ‘ love'; mrAi ‘ unguent ’. Sometimes in 

place of ^ U 8, phon. ex. hn ‘go’, ‘depart’. 

^ Wb, ii. 98, II quotes as gloss in the Sign Pap. PI. 4 the otherwise unknown word 
mriw ‘ hoe’, but only a very uncertain trace of "M::. is there. * For the initial #w, 
cf. Coptic w/ ‘ love *, mour ‘ bind emro ‘ harbour 


7 alternative form of last Use as last 


hoe, without the rope Det in Pyr. ® ‘hoe’. Hence phon. hn, ex. 

connecting the two hnw ‘ ^wze'-bark ’. 

pieces ' Already Dyn. IV, Medum 15. * Pyr. 1394. ® Nav. ch. i, 21. 


9 /CD corn-measure with grain Det grain, exx. ‘emmer’; (old ‘corn’; 

pouring out measure, exx. ^ b^i ‘ measure ’; abbrev. kkd 

‘ ^^^a:/-measure ’ {§ 266, i). 

^ Cairo 20500, Sim. Urk. iv. 64, i. * Reading, see Bull. 30, 179. 
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Uio /oj 


the same beneath 
M 33 


Ideo. in var. Pyr. ^ ‘ barley ‘ corn Sometimes 

in Dyn. XVIII instead of /cd U 9 as det. grain, ex. * 
bty (from bdf) ‘emmer’. 

1 Pyr, 1880. ® Pakeri 3. 


11 ^ ^ combination of | S 38 

and U 9 

12 ^ ^ combination of | D 50 

and /<D U 9 


In hkit ‘ ^^^a/-measure ’ (§ 266, i). 

‘ 35 - 

In ^ hkit ‘ ^^d’/'measure ’ (§ 266, i). 

^ Puy, 36. 


(O 30) I pitchfork Det. in —fbt ‘ fork Possibly not a pitchfork as phon. 

or phon. det. sdb {idb), later sdb, in sdb, var. Pyr. p^| * 
idbr later sdb, ‘ hindrance ‘ obstacle’. 

^ Montet 227. Sometimes with three prongs, Wb. i. 176. • Pyr, 315. 

13 plough Det. plough, in nij'^ hb ‘ plough ’ (n.); p U ski ‘ plough ’ 

(vb.); also in ®, var. '^^prt ‘ seed ’. From hb ‘ plough 
phon. hb, exx. var. O.K. hbny ‘ebony’; 

'^'^6 var. raJ 3 ® hbnt, a liquid measure (§ 266, i). From 
Dyn. V onwards replaces « U 14 as phon. or phon. det. 
/«r in i'«(' ‘ repel ’; ‘ policing ’; ^ n 

var. iwr* ‘magazine’ ‘ergastulum’. 

‘ TV 66. * Urk. iv. 748,17. » Leyd. V 88, qu. Exerc. XXVI, (a). 

* Reading, Rec, 24, 93. 


14 two branches of wood 
joined at one end* 
(O.K.) 


Old sign for hif later replaced by U 13. 

1 Medum 15 in a place-name Sn^t\ slightly different, ib, I2, Elsewhere in O.K. 
replaced by the plough, exx. Ti 86; Pyr, 1209, * This possibly represents a 

contrivance for straightening or bending wooden staves, TV 132 = Montet 311. 


15 ^ sledge Cf. ‘sledge’. Hence phon. tm, exx. tm ‘be 

complete ’ (§ 342); ‘ Parish ’. 

' Budge, p. 38, 14. Sim. ib, p. 210, 12. 


16 sledge with head of a 
jackal (Copt. won^sK) 
bearing a load of 
metal (?) * 


Det. in wnS ‘sledge’.** Ideo. (i*) in Pyr. 

bin ‘of copper’ (adj.). Hence perhaps phon. or phon. det. 
bii in var. by (orig. bii) ‘wonder’ and related 

words; for the reading cf. b>iit ‘wonder’ (n.). 

^ Puy, 30; a rather different form Pyr. 800. ^ AZ. n. 2. Ann. 

39, 189 ; see too JEA. 31, 38. ^ 800, However, this sign is seldom written 

in this word, and never in the noun copper^ rendering the explanation doubtful. 
^ Urk. iv. 612, 6. ® Hamm, no, 2. 


17 ^ pick excavating a pool 
^N38 


Ideo. in varr. £ grg ‘found’, ‘establish’, 

‘ snare ’. Hence phon. 6tX..grg in varr. 

S. * grg ‘ falsehood ’, ‘ lie ’. 

1 Spellings, Verbum i. 5 338. ® Hrk, iv. 1031, lo. 
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U i8 O.K. form of last Use as last. 

^ L. D. ii. 7 (tomb of Metjen, Dyn. III). 

19 adze Ideo. in Pyr. ^ van ^ nwty ‘ the two adzes Hence 

phon. nw in the group or exx. ^ nw ‘ this’ (§ 110); 
nwA ‘rope’. In group-writing (§60) ^ is used 

for n} 

^ Pyr, 311. A ceremonial adze called Th, T. S, i. 17. * Burchardt § 69. 


20 r—^ O.K. form of last Use as last. 

' Geinn, i. ii. A somewhat similar sign in O.K. as det. of r«/ ‘nail’, *claw’, Wb, 
i. 188 ; Khni iv. 179. 


21 J—N adze at work on a block Det. in O.K. Up"^ ‘cut up’ox. Hence semi-ideo. or 
of wood phon. stp (ptp\ in var. stp ‘ choose ’ and deriva¬ 
tives ; inaccurately also stp, in P“^® var.-Pyr. ® 

itp, ‘ leap up ’. 

> Ex. TV 1 27. * Urk. V. 147, 4. • Pyr. 947. 


22 ^ chisel 


Det. in O.K. “©9 ^ ‘fashion’, ‘carve’ and “©9 * mnb 
‘ chisel ’. Hence semi-ideo. in “*| mnb ‘ be efficient ’ and 
the related words. 

1 Ex. TV 120. ® Leyd. Denknt, iv. 14. 


23 ^ chisel (?) ® For unknown reason, phon. mr^ exx. mr ‘ be ill’; Pf 

smr ‘ friend ’, ‘ courtier ’. Also for unknown reason, phon. 
ib^ exx. ^J^fbi‘ desire’; f Jf ibf} ‘ be united in’. 

® A similar object is seen used as hair-pin on a Dyn. XI cofhn, Griff, Stud, 134; 
Reisner, however, preferred the explanation as a chisel, since no such hair-pins are 
found early; so too SCHARFF 43; oldest forms, Pktr. Eg, Hier, 801-8. ^ Reading 

from varr. of mr * pyramid’, Pyr. 1649. 1671. ® Reading from varr. of ^bdw 

* Abydus’, Pyr, 794. 798. The view that the original form of the sign, when it has 
the value was a leopard’s hide (see Rec. 9, 158) is very doubtful, in spite of the 
word }by ‘leopard’, since from the earliest times the phonetic value of the leopard’s 
(really cow’s) hide was i}b, not ib\ see on F 28. 


I’ -t 


see Aa 21, 22. 


24 I’ stone - worker’s drill 
weighted at the top 
with stones (Dyn. 
XVIII)* 


Ideo. in j,)| var. O.K. ^ ® 
related words. 

^ Thebes, tomb 93. Sim. Rekh, 16. 

* t/rk, i. 53, 13, in collective sense for 
9, 164. For this see too Coptic ^dkJUtiJyc 
hm-nbw ‘gold-worker’. 


kmt*^ ‘craft’, ‘art’ and the 

* See the pictures Gebr, i. 13; Rekh, 17. 
* body of craftsmen ’. ^ Reading, Rec, 

hm-ht * worker in wood *; = 
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U 25 ^ * O.K. form of last Use as last. 

^ Sa^^, Mast, i. 39, no. 65. 

26 drill being used to bore Ideo. in |J var. JJ|var. Pyr. wbi ‘open up' 

a hole in a bead* and derivatives. 

(Dyn. XVIII) ^ Exx. Rec, 22, 107, Plate; Th, 71 5. * See the picture Gebr, i. 13. 

* Pyr, 1205. 

27 D ^ O.K. form of last (also Use as last. 

^ used later ^ ^3* * XII, Bersh, i. 27; Dyn. XVIIT, Puy, 54. 

28 Q ^ fire-drill*(Dyn.XVIII) Cf. ‘fire-drill’. Hence phon. exx. 

‘ferry across’; hfdi ‘pillage’; J, dU^ ‘re¬ 

mainder ’. Abbrev. for wdi in the formula |_ p wdi 
snb ‘may he live, be prosperous, be healthy’ (§§55. 313). 
In group-writing (§ 60) or is phon. d.^ 

^ Exx. Puy. 9; Th, T, S, iii. 26, 6. * //ter. p. 50. * Sh, S. 54; see AZ, 

43, 161; 45, 85. * Reading partly from varr. oididit ‘council* {/^r. 309. 1713), 

partly from Coptic equivalences, ex. * wdi *be hale^ ‘sound*. ® Wb. i. 

404, 2 accepts wdft as the N.K. reading on the evidence of variants, see 
Spiegelberg, Rechnungen aus der 2 ^U Setis /, p. 40; but the relation of L.E. wiit 
to older dit may be like that of L.E. ws}^ ‘ breadth * to O.E. and Wb. v. 517 is 
probably right in taking dit as the M.E. reading. ® Burchardt § 150. 

29 11 ^ O.K. form of last (also Use as last. 

common later *) ‘ •• 13. “O* > Exx. Dyn. XII, BH. i. 8, lO; Dyn. XVIII, 

' Tk.T.S.\.\. 

30 Q potter’s kiln Ideo. in O.K. q * ti ‘ kiln ’. Hence phon. ti, exx. 

‘be hot’; Ui ‘mysterious’, ‘difficult’. In the 

geographical name ‘Hittite land’f]^ should 

be read simply /, not U, cf. Hebrew nn (§ 6o).® 

^ TV 84 ; see too the pictures ib,\ B//, i. ii. * Urk, iv. 701, ii, 

5 Burchardt § 131. 

Ideo. ordet. in var. —^* rthty^ ‘baker’. Hence 

det. in the related words rth ‘restrain 

iiA ‘ prison ’. Probably for some reason connected with 
its use ideo. or det. in ^»(^)* ‘restrain’; ^nrb, 

var. ‘ harim'. Through similarity in hieratic, 

sometimes substituted for ^ D 19 or D 20, ex. pP'^i—* 
ssni ‘ breathe ’. 

* In Dyn. III-IV the ends are curved, not angular, Saqg. Mast, i. i; sim. Metr 

ii. 7. Later the shaft is sometimes shown as double. * Unpublished P» Ram, 

® Reading, Rec. 39, 20. ® See Adm, p. 47 and above, p. 201, n. i. ® Urk, 

iv. 76, 8. 
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U 32 li pestle and mortar^ Det. of o'* O.K.‘ pound ’; also of 

O.K. Pra^* inm, S zmn^ ‘press down’ bread with a 
stick ; from this latter phon. or phon. det. smn {zmn) 
in i=l, ° , abbrev. °, hsntn ‘ natron ’; °, abbrev, 

1.'?. ‘ bronze ’; ® P™^| * smn (old imn) ‘ establish 

Det. pound, also in °, hmit ‘ salt ’; heavy, in 

^Pll ‘ heavy ’; = wdn ‘ heavy 

' See the hieroglyphs Medufn 15; Pyr. 249; and the picture, Leyd. Denkm.x, 10. 
Eb, 86, 10; cf. BH\\. 6. TV 83. However, \Vb. iii. 464, i interprets this 

as zh and reads the preceding word as ihm with /. * TV 85. Leyd. 

Denkm. i. 10; see Montet 240; AZ, 61, 13. Not, as Wb, iii. 453, 3, from 

the homonym * tarry ’ 533. 1418. ® AZ. 30, 31. ^ Urk. iv. 1187, 

10, an early instance of a writing that is usual in L.E. 

33 1 pestle Ideo. in L| ® tit ‘pestle (?)’ of red granite (m/t); hence (?) 

phon. ti, exx. hr-ti ‘thou art content' (§309); 

rn^-ti ‘ may she live! ’ (§ 313); more rarely phon. t, especially 
beside J h, exx* °, /^^w/'fayence’; | 1 P}^ hts ‘inaugu¬ 

rate (a feast)’. In group-writing (§60) J or Jl] or J(](l is 
phon. ex. Ti, name of a Syrian locality. 

° MOll. Pal. i. PI. 5, left, i6; meaning doubtful. ' Siut i, 244. 

® Burchardt § 134. ® Urk, iv. 784, 74. 

34 ^ spindle Ideo. in ©Pf’ ‘spin’. Hence semi-ideo. or phon. f}sf 

(Jitf) in the related verb ©p|wl^ var. 4-'^ 

‘ repel‘ oppose ’ and its derivatives. 

^ BH, ii. 4, in scene of spinning. * For / see Pyr, 253. 


35 combination of f U 34 Use as last, 
and I 9 

(Aa 23) warpstretchedbetween Det. in varr. var. Pyr. ^^0-0® mdd 

two uprights ‘ hit (a mark) ‘ adhere to (a path) ’ and derivatives. 

^ Thebes, tomb 85. Very various in form; exx. M.K., Brit. Mus. 614, 8; Stui i, 
221 ; Dyn. XVIII, 68; Th. T. S. i. 17. Davies, Seven Private Tombs, 

PI- 35 (P- 5°)- Perhaps this suggests as the original sense of the stem ‘make straight*. 
* Urk. iv. 484, 5. Sim. Peas. B i, 212. ^ ^us. 581. ^ Louvre C 174. 

® Pyr. 2048. 

(Aa 24) CH7' O.K. form of last Use as last. 


1 Sinai 7. See AZ, 30, 52 ; 62, i. 

36 I club used by fullers in Ideo. in var. /?wzew‘fuller(?)’. Hence (?) phon. 

washing^ hm,* 1'^ b'^ ‘slave’ and the related words; also in ji, 

isolated late var. 1 ^,® hm ‘ Majesty ’ (p. 74). 

* ^Z. 37, 82, * BH. i. 29. ® lb, * Reading from proper names 

ending in m and from 'the name Pa^arnnd(a = Phhm-nlr in the El-Amarna letters 
(see above p. 428), besides late writings in which the sign interchanges with D N 41; 

f see AZ, 46, 109; Sphinx 14, 143. » Bull. 28, 103. 

see D 31 


37 razor ^ 


Det. in k^k ‘ shave ’. 

* Razors, see Petrie, Tm/s and Weapons 6i. • Ex. BH. ii. 4. 
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U38 ^ balance Ideo. or det. in jj^ * var. ® ‘ balance 

' Thebes, tomb 76. * Exx. Paheri 9, 30; D.el B, 81. * AZ. 59, 44♦. 

39 H post of balance Det. in ^ wtst ‘ post (of balance) ’ and in the related 

verb ^“1 * wts ‘ lift ’, ‘ carry‘ wear’. Secondarily also 
det, in ® tsi (tzt) ‘ raise’, ‘ lift 

^ PlEHL, IH, iii. 82. ® D, etB,%\* ® In Pyr. the del. of tzi is a sack¬ 

like receptacle, ex. Pyr, 960, but our sign already appears exceptionally, ex. ib, 294. 


40 ^ semi-hieratic alterna- Use as last, ex. “Ufisw ‘those who have worn’. 

tive to last (Dyn. Also, owing to similarity in hieratic, used for I ® T 13, ex. 
XVIII) 1 2 ^,* rs-tp ‘ vigilant ’. 

^ For the hieratic see Moll. Pal, i. no. 405 ; ii. no. 405. * Urk, iv. 85, 12. 

* MOll. Pal, i. no. 588, * Leyd. Denkm, iv. 38, 4^, 3. Sim. jrx, Urk, iv. 

897, 6. 


41 plummet used in con- Det, in t}} ‘plummet’. 

nection with the ‘ Dyn. XII, Leyd. Vi03 = i?<(«i»/,ii, 13. • 9, 10, n. 4. 

balance ® 


Sect. V. Rope, Fibre, Baskets, Bags, etc. 

V I ^ coil of rope Det. rope, exx. ‘rope’; hUt ‘front-rope’ of 

ship ; actions with rope or cord, exx. ith ‘ drag ’; 

‘tie’; “©4^' ‘string’ beads; ^ Sni ‘en¬ 
circle ‘ surround ’. Probably from Snw ‘ network ’, 

phon. or phon. det. in var. ‘dispute’, the 

relations of which with ‘ exorcise ’, ‘ litigate ’ and 

with S ® ‘ contend ’ require further study. Another 

possibly related word is t (M ?) * ‘ hundred ’ (§§ 259. 
260). A similar, but doubtless different, sign is det. in 
^ ‘ bent appendage ’ (of metal ?) belonging to the 

crown 

^ M.u, A', J, 3. ® Cairo 20393. 20562, d, in the title imy-r fnl; cf. too a title 

discussed /EA, 9, 15, n. 3. ® AZ. 36, 138. * AZ, 36, 135. 

® Urk. iv. 200, 15, 

For (? as substitute for ^ G 43, see Z 7. 

2 -V bolt — O 34 combined Ideo. in sif (i*), later Pq^"^ s^i, ‘drag’, ‘draw’; 

with the cord t V i hence phon. sii in ^ sM ‘aroura’ (§ 266, 3). For an un¬ 
used for drawing it ^ known reason det. in ^ P;;;^ is ‘ hasten 

^ AZ. 35, 105, confirmed by Dav. Pekh. ii. 26, I3. The sense of the verb agrees 
so well with the Dyn. XVIII form just quoted that the suggestion {Hier. 44) that 
this is secondary seems unlikely. An alternative explanation, Montet 304. 
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V 3 -W- the same sign with Phon. j/w in ‘ ‘necropolis’,* particularly that of 

three cords (Dyn. the Memphitic god Sokar. 

XVIII) Ex. 7 %. T,S. iv. 38, G. * AZ, 59, 159; fVi, ii. 398, 9. to. 

4 ^ lasso Cf. ‘lassoes’. Hence phon. ze//,*exx. 

w/ ‘ far ’; -f) ^ | X1 ‘ place ’, ‘ endure ’. 

' Budge, p. 454, 2i Cf. too wit * cord ’ {IVd. i. 244) and wiwtt * cord’ {C/r^. iv. 
166, 12). * For the initial w see a var. of wtr ‘ tie up’, Montkt 207. 

5 ^ looped rope Det. in ^ sni {ini) ‘ plan ’, ‘ plot out ’, ‘ found 

' lyr. 644; Afetri, ii; D.elB, 37. 

6 ^ cord (in early exx. Ideo. or semi-ideo. or det. in var. 5 * is, var. O.K. =p5 * 

double and looped ii, ‘cord’, ‘rope’. Hence phon. is {ii), exx. _^i=i var. S 

at top on left)^ (p. 172) ‘alabaster’; ‘what?’(§ 500). There 

has been much confusion with ^ V 33:** (i) in the words 
‘ linen ‘ cloth ^ ‘ thing’, ‘concern ’, and X‘ corn ’, 
all originally reading Hr ; however, the fact of the confu¬ 
sion, together with certain writings with metathesis isr 
(see V 33, nn. 4. 9), make the usually accepted reading is 
(so in the ist edition) still just defensible, for final r 
usually falls; (2) as det. in ^X^ frf 'Xxt up’, ‘pack’; 
(3) as phon. g in hieratic, where the two signs are not 
distinguished in early times;* (4) as det. clothes, ex. 
l)|p(](l£\X|® isywt ‘rags’; however, this employment to 
replace S 28 does not appear before Dyn. XIX. 

^ Early forms, Medum 13; Saqq, Mast, i. i. 2. * Urk. iv. 885, 7. ® Dav. 

Ptah, i. 25. ^ MOll. Pal, i. nos. 515. 520. ** Full discussion. Bull. 30, 161. 

® Adm, 3, 4; the MS. is probably of Dyn. XIX, 

7 \ loop of cord with the Cf. var. Pyr. ini ‘ encircle ’. Hence phon. in, 

ends downward exx. in ‘ tree ’; ’• 

^ Pyr, 213. 

8 ^ * alternative form of last Use as last. 

(Dyn. XVIII) ‘ 57; S- *8. So too already Pyr. 5. 

9 Q cartouche in original Det. in inw ‘ cartouche ’ (p. 74). 

round form ^ ^ See p. 74 for explanation as a double rope encircling the entire region ruled 

over by tne sun or by the king as later embodiment of the sun. 

10 CD cartouche in secondary Det. in inw ‘circuit’; rn ‘name’; also in 

oval form (p. 74) names of kings and other royal personages, in which case 

the component signs are written inside it, ex. 
Mnrf}pr-Rr ‘ Menkheperre<’, i. e. Tuthmosis III. 

* Gayet, Temple dt Ltmxor, p. 14. • Brugsch, Tkes. \oJJ, 19. 
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ROPE, FIBRE. BASKETS, BAGS, ETC. 

Vii C sign probably later Det. in dni ‘dam off’, ‘restrain’. The hieratic 

taken to be a car- equivalent of the same sign® serves also as det. in 
touche cut in half ‘ split It seems doubtful whether the hieratic word 

and reversed ^ usually transcribed as \, dyt (dwyt .?) ‘ shriek ’ was 

originally written with this sign.® 

^ So at least it appears to be in Dyn. XVIII. Early hieroglyphic exx. are lacking, 
for the det. of dnl in Pyr» 278. 716, namely a kind of hoe, cannot easily be the 
prototype of our sign. Dniy later dni^ may originally have meant *cut off*; cf. the 
later word dnit * portion*, * fraction *, see Sethe, Zahlworte 89, ® Urk, iv. 312, 

II; 445, 17. * MOll. Pcd, i. no. 584; ii. no. 584. ^ Pt, 283; Eb, 36, 16. 

® In hieroglyphic of Dyn. XIX it has the same det with which dnl is written. For 
the reading see VoG. Bauer 69-70; Gard. Sin, 99. 

12 band of string or linen Det. bind, exx. sid ‘head-band’; ‘ garland ’; 

/^, ‘loose’, whence fb ‘ depart’; from the last, 
phon. det in S Fn^w ‘ Phoenician lands ’. 

Det. papyrus-books, exx. Sfdw ‘ papyrus ’; snn 

‘deed’. Phon. or phon. det frk (from frk ‘bind on’) in 
frk ‘swear’; var. ‘i^st day’ of 

the month (§ 264). 

' Sinai 90, 16 ; see Gard. Sin» 20. 

13 B—> rope for tethering ani- Cf. Pvr. ttt ‘ fettererf?) ’.® Phon. ^.® Sometimes also, by 

mals^ a false archaism, for “=» / (§ 19, Obs. 2). 

^ PSBA. 22,65. * J^r, 672, epithet of a cat-goddess. * Sethe, Alphabet 156. 

14 t=s the last, with an added Phon. /, both in hieroglyphic and hieratic, but apparently 

diacritical tick only in a few words, doubtless words in which the value t 

had not changed into t, exx. tsi ‘lift’; “Ij * Til 

‘ Tjetji ’, a man’s name. 

^ Sin, B 23; P, Kah, 2, 7. Sim. wtj ‘raise’, IVestc, 12, 23; sisw ‘supports’, 
Erm. Hymn. 1,2. * Brit, Mus. 614, 3; ib. vert 2 ; tsi, ib, 13. In other words 

in this inscription t is written without the tick, exx. r/ ‘ lo*, 4; iti ‘ seize ’, 10. 

15 ^3^ combination of&V 13 In 55 °^ var. Pyr. HI, in M.E. often iti,^ ‘seize’. 

and -A D 54 ^ See Verbum i. § 397, 5. * Reading, see p. 214, bottom. 

16 looped cord serving as Ideo. in O.K. -m-^ sf {z/) ‘hobble’. Hence phon. si (2/)® in 

hobble for cattle sf ‘ protection ’. 

^ L. D. Ergdnzungsband 40, with the picture. * Reading from varr. of ziw 

‘guard’, Pyr, 1203. 1752, 

17 rolled up herdsman’s Ideo. in )(i var. w, var. Pyr. ® zi, ‘protection’. 

shelter of papyrus * ‘ d.iI.b. 13. ’ Az. 44, Rec. 30, 39. » Pyr. 14^0. 

(Dyn. XVIII) 

18 0 ^ O.K. form of last Use as last. 

* Dav. Ptah, i. 16, no. 353. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


V 19 -fj- hobble for cattle’ 


20 n the same without the 

cross-bar (cf. V 21) 

21 combination of n V 20 

and I 10 (Dyn. 
XII onward) 

For ^ see M 28. 

22 whip* (Dyn. XVIII) 


23°^’ O.K. form of last 

24 A cord wound on stick 

^ (O.K. and M.K. 

form) ’ 

25 1) ’ alternative form of last 

' (Dyn. XVIII) 


Ideo. or det. in ft * varr. ^'^ft * ‘stable’, 

‘ (cattle-)stall ’. For unknown reasons, det. in ^^^ft ® varr. 

^ (from fmiT) ‘mat', whence phon. 
or phon. det. tmi {tmi) in '=^ft^ * varr. «=^aa,® ft-J^ 
intf, ‘ cadaster (?) ’ or kind of land (?) ; in ^ft var. ft h/r 
‘ sack ’ as measure of capacity (§ 266, i); and in other names 
of woven or wickerwork objects. By confusion with an 
older sign for a palanquin or portable shrine,” det. in 
^(]ft’* kni ‘palanquin’, whence also in ^()ft” kni 
‘ sheaf ’; so too in ksr ‘ shrine ’; possibly also 

in ^fj^lft” Hyt, name of the sanctuary of Sokar in 
Memphis.’® To be distinguished carefully from O Aa 19. 

^ Made of cord, with a wooden cross-bar to be hidden below the earth, Montkt 95. 
® Bersh. i. 18. ® Cairo 20104, m i ; Rhind 84. * Meir iii. 4. Sim. Pyr. 

2202. ® Rec, 39, J20. * BH, ii. 13. ^ Westc. 7, 15. * Rekh. 3,18, 

qu. Exerc. XXX (iii); slw nw tmi^ ib. p. = ib. 3, 26. * Brit. Mns. 828, 

qu. § 450. Si n tmiy Cairo 20056 ; Leyd. V 3. Pyr. 300 {kfr) ; 

cf. the picture Sah. 65. Westc. ir, 7 ; differently determined, ib. 7, 14. 

” Paheri 3. Lac. TR. 21, 3. B.e/B. 11, 1® Stolk, PtaA 

(Berlin, 1911), 27. 


Cf. Dyn. XIX mdwi ‘stables’. Hence phon. 

in n mdw ‘10’ (§§ 259. 260). 

‘ Mar. Abyd. i. 53. * AZ. 34, 90. 

Ideo. in ^dt ‘stable’..‘cattle-stall’. Hence phon. md 

in * md ‘ be deep ’ and derivatives. 

' See V 19, n. 3. ® Budge, p. 458, 9. Sim. mdt * depth*, Kuban 32. 


For unknown reason,® phon. mh, exx. 2 Py*"- 

mh ‘ fill’; mhnyt ‘ the coiled one ’, name of a snake. 

^ Ex. Hier. 6, no. 77. ® AZ. 35, 106. ® A derivation from hwl ‘strike* 

has been suggested, Hier. p. 63. * Pyr. 1682. 

Use as last. 

' Exx. Dav. Ptah. i. 17, nos. 371. 372. 377 ; Sah. 30; Ti 112. 

For unknown reason, phon. wd (later wd), exx. f^| var. 

"^d ‘ command ’; A * "^dh (for wd^ ‘ table of 
offerings ’; |J'^ var. Pyr. ^ ^ "^db ‘ turn ’. 

^ Exx. O.K., Dav. Ptah. i. 14, no. 296; M.K., BH. iii. 4, no. 51. ® BH. i. 17. 

* Pyr. 1723. 

Use as last. 

' .Ex. Rekh. 2, 17. 
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ROPE, FIBRE, BASKETS, BAGS, ETC. Sign-list 

V 26 == ^ netting needle filled Ideo. in 3 ^ar. * fd, also * rd, ‘ spool ‘ reel 
with twine* Hence phon. or phon. det. fd, later fd, ex. f‘d, var, 

^]j] ® rd, ‘ be in good condition ’; also fnd or fnd,'' proved 
only in the case of mmdt, var. Pyr. ® 

mfndi, ‘ the morning-bark ’ of the sun-god. 

^ PeM. 2, 6; Puy. 20, 6. * See the picture BJI. ii. 4 = Puil. 9, 5. 

® Budge, p. 391, 2. * Nav. ch. 153, 15. ® PI/, i. 8, 15. 

* Sh. S. 7. See Sitz. Berl. Ak, 1912, 958. * Pyr. 335. 336; sim. ib. 661. 

27 =>—O.K. form of last Use as last. 

^ Medum 13. Sira. Saqq. Mast. i. i. 

28 ? ^ wick of twisted flax Cf. with a similar sign, Jvt ‘ wick ’; * hence ® phon. h. 

As late det. once in y | th ‘ candle 

^ Detailed ex., Saqq. Mast. i. 40, no. 68. See too the picture Capart, Rue 37. 

® Dyn. XIX, Wb. iii. 39; a hieroglyphic ex. in the Hypostyle Hall, Karnak (Nelson). 
^ AZ. 73, 8, n. 2; Ann. 43, 309. ^ Mogensen, Musie nat. Copenhague, PI. 24; 

see Sethe, Zur Geschichte der Einbalsamierung, ii*. 

29 swab made from a hank Det. in O.K. ‘ wipe’,* hence phon. sk (i/§), ex. Pf^ 

of fibre (down to ski ‘perish’. For unknown reason, phon. or phon. det. 

Dyn. XVIII identi- wik, ex. var. XJ| wih ‘place’, ‘endure’. Also 

cal for all uses*) det. in j® (isr, var. Pyr. ©P^® b^r, ‘ward off’. As 

corruption of a sign resembling 0 M i, det. in ’’ mtr 

‘ fortunate ’. 

* Detailed ex. Ti 132 (w/A). * W^h and ik in proximity, see O.K. Gemn. i. 

22 ; Dyn. XVIII, Rekh. 2. * Rec. 28, 178; cf. Sah. 39. The interpretation as 

a swab depends on the meaning of ik and on its other determinatives in Pyr. 

* Peas. B I, 209. ® Urk. iv. 269, 7. ® Pyr. 908. ’ Amada 8. 

30 'c:7 wickerwork basket Ideo. in var. Pyr. ^J^^* nbt ‘basket’. Hence phon. 

in a few words reading nb, exx. var. O.K. nb 

‘ lord ’; nb ‘ every ’, ‘ all ’. 

' Urk. iv. 896, 10. ® Pyr. 557. ® Urk. i. 126, 9. 

For Y see O 9. 

31 wickerwork basket with For unknown reason, phon. 

handle 

31* the last, butwith handle Regularly in hieratic except in rare O.K. examples.* 

on opposite side ^ MOll. Pal. i. nos. 511, 511 b. Hieroglyphic exx. have not been sought, but 

must be extremely rare; in Dyn. I-II the few exx. have handle as in V 31, Petr. 
Eg. Hier. nos. 975-9. 
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V 32 wickerwork frail * (pos- Det. in msnw, van Dyn. I min, ‘har- 

sibly also used as a pooner ’; hence (?) phon. msn {tniti) in late van 
float by hippopota- a Lower Egyptian town nearly antarah.® Possibly, but 

mus-hunters) ® not certainly, the same sign * in e ^'^gnvt ‘ bundles’, 

‘tribute’; hence phon. det. g/w in g^zv ‘be 

narrow’, and related words. 

* Exx. O.K., Quid. Sa^^. 1911-2,32 {Min ); TV i j 5 {msn ?). * See the pictures 
TV 38. 39; Gemn. ii. i. ® Guess based partly on the use of the sign to deter¬ 

mine msnw ‘ hippopotamus-Jiunter partly on the occurrence of a very late word W, 
with this det., mentioned among the equipment (spears, ropes, etc.) of the msnw; see 
AZ, 54, 53 and compare the fisherman’s reed-floats T 25. But possibly the sign is 
really the det. of min * weave', * plait though not so actually found, in which case 
it would only be phon. det. in msnw Miippopotamus-hunter*. ^ Lac. TR. 20,34. 
® AZ 57, 138. ® Lisht p. 36. ’ See AZ. 54, 52. » JEA, 5, 242. 

® Before Dyn. XVIII it lacks the tie and so resembles coci W 8, see Weill, Dicrets, 
Pis. 2.3 ; JDend. 8 ; Cairo 20539, i. b 8. D. elB. 77. 

33 ^ ^ bag of linen ® Ideo. or det. in % sir, var. O.K. P“'b ® Hr, var. Dyn. XVIII 

^ “b* isr, ‘linen’, ‘cloth’, cf. especially the compound 
sir-nsw, var. O.K. P“^^® iir-nzw, ‘royal linen’, 
‘byssus’, Coptic o^enc; the var. with 5 V6 makes 

the hitherto accepted reading is-nsw possible for Dyn. 
XVIII, as final r frequently fell away. Hence phon. 
sir (read as is in the ist edition) in ^ var. Dyn. XII 
PX4* O-K' P^^® ‘thing’, ‘concern’; also 

in PXi'^m” ‘corn’. Perhaps 

through connection with the stem found in 
‘bundles ’ (see on V 32) or else with ‘kidney (?)’,^®* 

phon. ^ in a few words, exx. var. wgg 

‘misery’; Gbtyw ‘Coptus’, a town in Upper Egypt. 

Det. tie up, in ^rf ‘ tie up ’, ‘ pack ’, ‘ envelop ’; also 

perfume, because kept in bags of linen,^* ex. P“ var. p“o 
sty ‘perfume’, cf. ^ R 9. As det. clothes not before Dyn. 
XIX,^® and then mainly in the form 5 V 6 (see on that 
sign). Note that in M.K. hieratic 'b is indistinguishable 
from 5 V 6 ; in hieroglyphic the two are very often con¬ 
fused. 

' In O.K. and sometimes later the shape varies greatly. Sometimes like our type, 
but thinner and inclined at an angle, exx. L. Z>. ii. 22.23; sometimes almost triangular, 
see below, V 35. Full discussion. Bull, 30, 161. * Described as hrw rrfw 

'lied-up cloths’, Urk.vt, 1143, 13. * TV 115. * Urk. iv. 1143, 13, Lrte>,plur. 

* (Jrk.iy, 195. 16. Sim. O.K.,iV*i4. 61. * L.D. ii. loo,^. Urk. iv. 742, 15. 

® Cairo 20538, ii. ^ 9. ® Urk. i. 149, 9. For writings of possibly the same 

word with the metathesis hr see Adm, p. 101. Urk, iv. 743, i. Urk. 

iv. 372, 14. '2 R.///. 178, 3. • Suggested by Dawson; see Wb. v. 208, 7 ; 

also Sign Pap. 11,4. PSBA. 18, 202, 9. See the picture D. el B. 78. 

See, however, O.K. Imkwf, Gebr. i. 8; also the alternative form of S 28 seen in 
Petrie, Gizeh and Rijeh 23 g. MOll. Pal. i. no. 520, without recognizing 

that V 6 and V 33 are different signs. 
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V 34 ^ ^ alternative form of last 
(Dyn. XVIII) 

35 O.K. form of last Use as last, 
(rarely also Dyn. 

XVIII)* 


Use as last. 

‘ D.elB, 94 ‘perfume’). 


36 ^ receptacle of some kind 


37 bandage (?) 


38 Q * bandage (O.K.) 


' Dav. P(ak. i. 14, no. 318 = {E.R.A,) 37, in Imy-r dr * ovCTseer of linen This 
form of the bag is carried by an attendant, Ti 115; cf^ too L. 2 >. ii« 32,^. Other 
O.K. exx. of the same form of the sign, in dr ‘thing*, ‘concern*, Urk. i. 136, 5; 
Weill, Dicrets, PI. 3. • In jJfr ‘com*, Urk. iv. 373, 14, qu, under V33, n. ii. 


Det. in hn {hnt}), name of a receptacle given to a 

temple. Hence (?) phon. or phon. det. hn, exx. 

® knty 




var. ‘occupations’; 

‘ period ‘ end ’ (§ 77, 1). 

' Mar. Ab. i. lo, b. • Rekh, i6. ® Paheri 3 

® Urk. iv. 369, 15. 


van 


* iv. 364,. 13 . 


Det. in ® idr ‘ bandage ’, ‘ bind ’. Phon. or phon. det. 
idr in * van * idr ‘ herd ’; note that ® 

appears to read ki n Wr ‘bull of the herd’. For 

the confusion of O and o N 41 see AEO. ii. 258*. 

^ Kamak, Tuthmosis III unpublished. Rather different, Dyn. XII, Bersh. i. i8. 

• Sm. 9, 8 . la 31 . * Bersh, i. i8. * Cairo aoooi. * Urk, iv, 699,13. 

• Urh ^ iv. 195, 10; 196, I. 


Det. in ^“0 wt ‘bandage’, ‘mummy-cloth’, 
placed by o Aa 2. 

* Pyr. 1303 (N1197). 


Later re- 


Sect. W. Vessels of Stone and Earthenware 


Wi W sealed oil-jar 


Det. oil, unguent, exx. nirht ‘unguent’; 

‘ointment’. 

1 Urk. iv. 914, 9; for the reading cf. Cairo 20720, a 3. 


2 sealed oil-jar, like W I, 

but not showing tied 
ends 

3 basin of alabaster as 

used in purifications* 


Det. in ^ bis {bii) ‘jar’. Phon. bn {biS) in ^“* . 5 /i//, 

var. O.K. * BiUt, ‘ (the cat-goddess) Bastet’.. 

' Lac, Sore. ii. 13, no. 33. ® Ex. Urk. iv. 433, 9. * TV 33. 

Det. in O.K. “PX * alabaster’ (p. 172).. Perhaps 

on account of the purifications characteristic of feasts, det. 
in JJ^ var. Dyn. XVIII |Jw ‘feast’; hence semi- 
ideo. or phon. M in * M ‘ mourn ’. Abbrev. of 

‘ritual book’ in W 5. Det. feast, eact. 
psdntyw ' New-moon festival'; Wtg ‘ Wag’ 

festival ’. 

* ShowiDg the markings of alabaster, Hier. a, no. 9 ; 9, no. 178; Ktfl. 9. 

• Xec. 39, 54. ’ Sin. B 14a. ‘ BH. i. 34. • Sint i. 399. Si». BB. 

>• » 5 . 90 - 5 - 
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W 4 combination of m O 22 

and ^ ^ 


5 combination of /a T 28 

and W 3 

6 01 O.K. sign for a parti¬ 

cular vessel 

7 granite bowl (Dyn. 

XVIII) 


8 C031 deformation of the last 

(Dyn. XI) 

9 <5® stone jug with handle 


10 X7 cup (probably some¬ 
times also a basket, 
cf. ^ A 9) 


10* t7^ pot perhaps used 

also as lamp (O.K.) 


(Aa4) \7 ^ alternative form of last 

(Pyr.) 


EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 

Ideo. or det. in |J|J| var. Q hb ‘ feast’. Det. feast (much 
rarer in M.E. than ^ alone), ex. ^ tp-rnpt ‘feast of 
the first of the year ’. 

^ BH. i. 24. Sim. Brit. Mus. 162. 

In ^ hry~hbt^ ‘lector-priest’, lit. ‘he who is under (i.e. 
carries) the ritual book ’. 

^ Already M.K., AZ. 39, 117, 6. * Reading, see p. 51, n. 4. 

In whi ‘cauldron’. Later replaced by cj Aa 2. 

^ Saqq, Mast. i. 2. Rather different, ib, i; Medum 13 (here of copper). 

Det. in md, var. O.K. ^d, ‘ red granite’; hence 

phon. det. md in * ntd ‘ proclaim ’. Det. in * 

var. ® ibw ‘ Elephantine as source of the red granite; 
hence phon. det. ib in f ® var. f ibt ‘ family’. 

^ D.elB. 156. * Urk. i. 107, 2. * Urk. iv. 261, 3. < Rekk. 5. Sim. Urk, iv. 

® 43 » 4 * ® Brit. Mus. 614, 4. ® Lac. TR. 2, i. ^ Brit. Mus. 159, ii. 

In ibw ‘ Elephantine’ and ibt ‘family’, see on W 7. The 
same sign may serve as the earlier form of ^ giw V 32.® 

^ Brit. Mus. 614,4(/^‘Elephantine’). Sim. Cairo 20512, * See V 32,0. 9. 

Det. in ^ nhnm, var. Pyr. * nSnm, ‘ the nhntn- 

vase’ with its specific oil. Hence (?) phon. hnm, exx. 
Hnmw ‘ (the ram-headed god) Chnum ’; hnm ‘join ’. 

* ScHARFF 49. ' BH. i. 17; Pyr. 51 (N 311a). • Pyr. 51 (W 590). 

In O.K. 1=1 f interchanges with later see Verbum i. $ 260. 

Det. in irb, var. ‘cup’; hence phon. or 

phon. det. ifb, ex. tfb ‘ unite ’; fb, ex. m-rb ‘ in 

the company of’ (§ 178). Det. in ^[IJ ® ws^ (wS^) ‘ cup ’; 
hence phon. or phon. det. ws^ (wi^), exx. ws^ ‘be 
wide’; var. ^ (O 15) ws^t ‘hall’; s^w, in 
s^w ‘width’. Det. in hnt ‘cup’; hence phon. hnt 

in var. hnwt ‘mistress’. Det. in r ‘cup’. In 
words reading bb ^ sometimes replaces older o N 41, ex. 
‘rare treasures’. 

' IVb, i. 40; JfiQ. 115 ; Lac. Sarc. ii. 156. • C/r^. iv. 770, 15. • J^Q. 115; 

evidently very rare, not in Pf^b. i. nor in Lac. Sarf, ^ Urk, iv. 1220, 16. 

^ BH. 'x, 1 * 1 . ® iv. 391,13. i. 158. " i. 8,11. Sim. 

D.elB. 81; 84, 6. 

Phon. bi* in conjunction with ^ G 29, ex. bi ‘soul’, 

or with E 10, ex. ‘ Bapfi ’, a god.' Later 

superseded in these uses by R 7. 

* Ann, 43, 309. * Cf. a vessel called bm named Eb, 4, 9. * Pyr. 854 

(M 386); 1378 (N 1144). 

Use as last. 

* Pyr. 854 (N 657); 1098 (N lasOi <378 (P 6i6). 
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VESSELS OF STONE AND EARTHENWARE Sign-list 


Wii (i) ring-stand for jars, 
(2) red earthenware 
pot (Dyn. XVIII 
form, round at bot¬ 
tom) 


12 E ^ ring-stand (O.K. form, 

straight at bottom) 

13 O red earthenware pot 

(O.K. form, round at 
bottom and plain) 

14 0 tall water-pot 


15 ^ water-pot with water 

pouring from it 

16 the same in a ring-stand 

a W 12 


17 water-pots in a rack 
(Dyn. XII-XVIII) 


(i) Ideo. or det. in var. nsi ‘seat’. For unknown 
reason,®* phon.^. (2) Ideo. or det. in * var. ® ® dM 
‘red pot’. (3) Occasionally substituted for O 45 in 
Dyn. XVIII, ex. ipt nsw ‘king's harim’. 

^ Ex. Rekh. 2, 2 (^); D, el B. 36 ^ 7 *^* XII still sometimes with bottom 

straight as g {Bersh» i. 31), while curved as ml (lA 19). * AZ. 47, 91. 

* D.elB. 36, in Nswt-tiwy, ** According to Grdseloflf {Ann. 43, 310) from 
an O.K. word gw {Ann. 16, 196); but this is described as an altar. 

* BekA. II. » D.elB. 11. « J£A. ii, 4. 

Use as last, in O.K. 5 ^°* ‘seat’ and as phon. ^.® 

^ Dav. PlaA. i. 13, nos. 255. 258 («//, g). • Blah. (E.R.A.) 32. * TV 128 {gAB), 

Use as W 11, in O.K. *5^^ i diri ‘ red pot ’. In M.K. a sign 
of this appearance is used for JJ N 34.* 

^ Pyr. 249. * JEA. 4, PI. 9. 

Ideo. or det. in 5 “^ hst, var. O.K. ‘water-pot’; 

hence phon. As {hz), ex. var. ^ ‘praise’. Det. 
also in snb(t), var. Pyr. znbt, ‘jar’. 

^ AZ. 37, 95; Lac. Sarc. ii. i66. * Montet 393. * Urk. iv. 874, 3. 

* Pyr. 1179. 

Det. in Abb ‘ be cool ’ and derivatives; ® also in 

‘ libate ’. 

1 UrA. iv. 970, 15 {fA), * Ex. spAA, Urk, iv. 65, 6. * Amarn, iv, 3, 8. 

Ideo. or det. in varr. ITS* AbAw ‘libation’ 

and the related words. Much more rarely det. in 
kbb ‘ be cool ’. 

^ Meirm, 17, • BH. i. 17. * Ex. P, KaA. 7, 41 {j^A), 

Ideo. in j ® ^ntw ‘ racks for water-pots’. Hence phon. ^nt, 
ex. var. ^nt ‘ in front of’ (§ 174) and derivatives. 

^ liter. 2, no. 6. With three pots, not infrequent in M.K., exx. BH. i. 8. 15; 
Leyd. V 2; usual in Dyn. XVIII, exx. RekA, 4; PaAeri 4. • Urk. iv. 874, 3. 


O.K. form of last Use as last. 

^ With four pots, usual in O.K., exx. SaA. i; Saqq, Mast. i. 20; more often than 
not in M.K., exx. Leyd. V 3. 4. 6. 7; only rarely in Dyn. XVIII, ex. Urk. iv. 874, 7. 

19 Q milk-jug as carried in Det. in XiH.& ^ ‘ milk-jug ’. From a probably obsolete 

a net ^ word ^0' ® ‘ milk-jug ’, phon. mi (old mr), exx. £(1 mi, 

var. Pyr. ^ 2 “=='* mr, ‘like’ (§ 170); <=■£(17 dmi ‘town’; 
2*^ var. 2^*^® ‘to-day’ (§ 205).® 

‘ See the picture Meir i. ii = ii. i8, no. 12. * Meir ii. 6. * Pyr. 32 ; cf. 

the place-name Mrt determined by a sign like W 20, Medum 21. * Pyr. 1665. 

® Chass. Ass. 77. « The use in Pyr. znin {WA. iii. 453) is un-explained. 
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W20 A milk-jug with a leaf Det. in 1)^4 * irii, var. O.K. 3 irii, ‘ milk 

covering the millc ^ ^ pictures Ti 114; Dav. i. i6. * D,elB» 94, ® L. D» ii. 66 , 

21 # twin wine-jars ^ Det. in ‘ wine 

^ For the O.K. form see the picture TV 114; also Saqq, Mast. i. 39, no» 55. 

* D. elB, 105. 

22 9 beer-jug Ideo. or det. in |£6 var. s ^«,^/‘beer’. Det. pot, measure, 

exx. g ^ krht ‘ vessel ' ds (O.K. rt'i) ‘ ^jfej-measure ’ 
(§ 266, I, end); offerings generally, in J ®inzv ‘ tribute ’; 
notions connected with fluids, ex. Je i/d ‘be drunken’. 
As det. in the group 69 ‘food and drink’, see on 6 X 2. 
Ideo. in var. Pyr. wdpw ‘butler’. 

* Urk, iv. 427, 8. 2 Urk, iv. 429, 7. * See Schafer-Lange, Grab-ttnd 

Denksteine^ iii. 58; PSBA. 13, 451. * Pyr, 120. 124. See too Sebekn, 7, 9. 

23 'O' jar with handles Use as last, but not specially in connection with beer. Exx. 

^ ‘ vessel ’; 'u^rJi ‘ anoint ’. Also in ® 

wdpw ‘butler’, see on W 22. 

^ Th, T. S. iii. is. ® Th, T, S, iii. 4. ® Metr iii. 25. 

24 O bowl Phon. nw, exx. ^ nw {tiyw) ‘of’, m. plur. (§86); Nwt 

‘ (the goddess) Nut ’, probably so to be read in spite of 
the obscure Pyr. var. ^ ‘vessel ’. Initial 

nw is preferably written or see on U 19; final 

nw is sometimes written odd, exx. “ mnw ‘ monument’; 
V°° Thnw ‘Libya’. Great difficulty is caused by °°°^ 

‘ primeval waters ’, which may have existed in two distinct 
forms (i) niw or nww or 7 iw, (2) nnw or nwnw-,'*^ for (i) see 
Pyr. var. —and a Dyn. XVIII enigmatic equivalent 
for (2) see Pyr. var. also the female 

counterpart —‘ the lower heaven ’, further the 
personal name presumably to be read Nnw on account 
of *««(?) ‘ child ’, and lastly Copt. ho'YH ‘ abyss ’. Phon. 
also in (cf. ^ W 25) in ^ var. Pyr. ink ‘ I ’ (§64). Phon. 
det. in varr. Pyr.. ||o,® didit ‘council’; 

whether the former writing has anything to do with 
d^diw ‘pot’ is doubtful. So too from M.K. 
replaces O.K. 1 “^ in such words as var. Pyr. 

I Of ‘ build ’; ]X var. O.K. l'=^^kd‘ form ’; the old 
phon. det. o here is due to the stem-meaning of kdi ‘ go 
round’, while the later o may be connected with kd 
‘fashion’ pots. From M.K. onwards o inexplicably ac¬ 
companies Aa 27, exx. nd ‘protect’; ‘ask’; 

and is found also in LI 2 * Nhbt ‘(the goddess) Nekhbet’. 
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VESSELS OF STONE AND EARTHENWARE Sign-Ust 

W 24 O (continued) The writing i for m-hnw ‘ in lit. ‘ in the interior (of) ’ 

(§ 178) has been explained as a rebus w(ze;) ^(r) nw ‘ water 
under pot Lastly, o occurs as occasional alternative 
to B or o as det. pot; hieratic often fails to distinguish 
these signs.'* 

' Pyr» 1184. 1454. Fuller collection of relevant writings, Seths, Amun 

unddie acht UrgdtUr §§ 61, 127. Pyr, 307. 446. Rev, d*&g, i. 5. 

Pyr, 1078.1778.1780. * Pyr. 1691. ® Griffith, Catalegu^ efthe Demotic 

Papyri in the Rylands Libraiy iii. 230, n. 14. * Pyr, 141. 1098. See Sitz, d, 

Berl, Ak, 1913, 962. ® Pyr, 1713. ® Eb, 66, 17. ’ Pyr, 1597. 

* L 101, 10. ^D.elB,ii, Also in the related place-name * £l>Kdb’, 

Paheri 1. AZ, 59, 61. '' MOll. Pal, i. nos. 495. 497. 

25 ^ combination of o W 24 In var. Pyr. H* m ‘ bring ‘ fetch ’. 

and D 54 ^ 913* * Reading, cf. O W 24 with the value {n and see Sitz, d, Berl, Ak, 

1912, 962; also Coptic eine. 

Sect. X. Loaves and Cakes 

X I ^ bread* Ideo. (or semi-phon. /) in g varr. rare var. Pyr. 7 * 

t ‘bread’; the accepted reading ti (so in the ist edition) 
has no justification. Hence phon. t. Note the spellings 
"1“* lor it-ntr ‘god’s father’, name of a class of 
elder priests. In group-writing (§ 6o) f “ or ^ is used 
for /,« 

1 SsTHE, Alphabet 156. Cf, the Pyr. var. of n, 3. and the later writing of it-ntr with 
the loaf X 2. ® Common in compounds like t-rth * baked bread t-wr ^ large 

bread t-nbs * bread of the «^^^-tree *, exx. BJI, i. 17 ; cf. the varr, of t-wr, Pyr, 1946. 
2194. ® Pyr, 1723. ® See AZ, 47, 94; 48, 21-3. ® Burchardt § 130. 

For £ see M 5. 

2 0 loaf Det. bread, exx. % var. ^ ‘bread’; ‘iwj-loaf’. 

For or ^ as / in group-writing (§ 60) see on X i. 
The groups SB or ££, representing bread and beer with 
or without another sign for bread, occur as generic det. 
food, exx. ^ prt'l^rw ‘invocation offerings’ (p. 172); 

iib ‘meal’; expanded still further in 
^(^(a/)-«/r‘divine offerings’. On M.K. coffins is some¬ 
times substituted iox'\^Phwty ‘ Thoth’ for superstitious 
reasons,® and a similar or identical group serves also rarely 
for Gb ‘ (the earth-god) Geb ’ * or for 'Inpw 

‘ Anubis’.® From the end of Dyn. XVIII * is found 
as var. of it-ntr ‘god’s father’, a priestly title, 

see above under X i. 

> Munich 3, 17. Possibly the cursive hieratic ligature seen m wnnit 'food *, Sin. 

B 104, is to be resolved similarly. * D,el B, 14. Sira, Th, T, S. i. 8.^ * Lac. 

TR. 33, 8 ; see AZ, 51, 59. * Lac. TR, 29, i. 26. 28. ® Lac. TR, 5, i. 

® L. i>.. Text, iii. 15 ; see AZ, 48, 22. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


X 3 0 alternative form of last 


4 <=30 roll of bread 


(N 18) <=> alternative form of last 

5 t= semi-hieratic form of 

X 4 


6 © a round loaf bearing 

mark of the baker’s 
fingers ^ 

7 21 ' half-loaf of bread 


Use as last. For 0 as the earliest form of Z 7 N 34 see on 
that sign. 

Det. bread, food, exx, / ‘ bread ’; prt-l}rw ‘ in¬ 
vocation offerings’; (Dyn. XVIII), van M.K. 

‘ food-offerings’. From this last, phon. det. 
sn {zn\ exx. ' 2 ^^ * van 2 ^ ‘ Pass by ’; 

‘ Senet’, a fern, personal name; cf. also Pyr. ® tznii 

' are opened In sni ‘ pass by ’ and sn/ ‘ likeness ’ = 
is subsequently replaced by X 5, while Pyr. oo in zn 
‘open’ later takes the form '=' N 37, see on that sign. 
Also from ‘ cake ’, phon. det. fki in 

f^i ‘ reward ’. As det. sometimes takes the place of w W 3 
(Dyns. XI. XII), ex. ‘festivals’.* 

' Aieir ii. 8. Sim. ^bt * food ib. * BH. i. 33. ® Budge, p. 159, 7. 

* D. elB. (XI) i. 34. * This word chances not to have been found before M.K., 

ill which period its spellings are influenced by/« ‘ smell*. Nevertheless, the original 
value was probably znw and this must be regarded as the origin of the phonetic value 
sn ; see Rec. 35, 61. ® BH. i. 8, 8. Th. T. S. ii. 7. * Pyy. 1408. 

* Brit. Mus. 580. Sim. ib. 237 {}V}g ‘Wag-festival’); Cl.-Vand. i 33, 10 (M 
‘month-festival *). 

Use as last. 

Det. bread, food (in hieratic only), exx. q iTJ ’ 2 ‘ bread ’; 

fia/‘provisions’. From Dyn. XII usually takes 
the place of = as phon. det. sn^ in hieroglyphic 
sni ‘surpass’; ^^^«=.» m-snt-r ‘in the likeness of’ (§ i8o). 

^ Pr, I, 4. 2 Pr. 17, 7. * See the intermediate forms in the name Snt, Brit. 

Mus. 461; Th, T. S. ii. 38. * Urk. iv. los, 4. Sim. ‘ pass by Sk. S. 9. ® C/rh. 

iv. 168, 10. 

Det. in * /// ‘ loaf’. Hence phon. det. in ® pU 
‘ antiquity ’, ‘ primeval times ’ and the related words. Apt 
to be confused with e N 9.* 

^ Dav. Ptah. i. 18, no. 402 and p. 34; Ann. 9, iii ; also depicted D.elB. 135. 

* Th. T.S. i. 18. * Urk. iv. 165, 14. * Urk. iv. 1168, 6. 


In O.K. offering-lists described as zn 


^ g§w ‘ half-loaves ’ 


or p 4 w ‘ (pieces) spread out In Pyr. or ^ is 

ideo. or det. food, exx. ^1=* wib ‘ eat ’; var. * 
wnnt ‘ eat ’. After O.K. n becomes indistinguishable from 

N 29 and is practically confined to the word var. 

® wnm • ‘ eat ’. Exceptionally, however, as det. in 
’’ snw ‘ food-offerings ’. 

' Pyr. 807 (M 113). Often, but not always, taller and narrower than ,Z 1 ^ N 39. 

Gunn, TV/r, 207, n. i. • Pyr, 80*5. Sim. bf^i * have abundance ib, ® Pyr, 
807. ® Dend, 12. Sim. Munich 3, 7. ® Brit. Mus. 574, 17; Paheri 3. ® For the 

reading see on M 43 and Z 11. ^ Urk. iv. 481, 12. 
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LOAVES AND CAKES Sign-list 

A conical loaf? (in M.E. Ideo. give, in “f* rdi, ^ di ‘give’ (§ 289, i) and also in 
more often replaced Pyr. ^ rare varr. for the more usual imperative 

by 4—0 D 37) (]4—0 var. M.E. 1 )^^ tMt ‘give’ (§336). The use in 

both stems seems conclusive for the ideographic character 
of the sign.® Possibly the earliest reading of the later 
stem rdi was rdi, cf. the personal name var. and 

the Pyr. var. ‘efflux’; but verb- 

forms with repetition of the sign (ex. doubtless 

indicate the reading dd; so in Pyr. already and see 
above § 289, i. From the same stem, phon. d (very rare), 
ex. ‘fruit’. The word ^‘,#' 7 ',^ ‘provisions’ 

probably reads di ; in hieratic the inner markings are not 
shown, so that the sign there resembles see before Z 9, 
and the word has, therefore, often been read ipd.^ 

* 381. “ Pyr. 392. * Verbum i. $ 454. ‘ AZ. 39, 135. 

® Pyr. ^88. Pyr. 608. 716. 824. ® Cairo 20350, a. Sehekn. 7, 13; 

Utk. iv. 64, I ; Baremliaby right side 9 ; see Gardiner, Egyptian Sieratlc Texts, 1 . 

16*, n. 7. ® So still fVd. iv. 112. 


Sect. Y. Writings, Games, Music 

YI 1-^ papyrus rolled up, tied, Ideo. in ^' 7 ' ^ var. Pyr. ® ^dd ‘ papyrus-roll ’, ‘ book ’. 

and sealed (from Hence phon. mdst^ in varr. mdd 

Dyn. XII on also ‘(sculptor’s)chisel’. Det’writing and things written, exx. 
vertically |) ‘ write'; m{w)dt ‘ word ’; hki ‘ magic ’; 

also abstract notions, exx. mrl ' truth ’; 

mmi^y) ‘ be new’; 2 * know’; '’v ‘great’. In 

mathematical books and accounts is often abbrev. for 
dmd ‘ total ’.® 

^ Eb. 30, 7. * Pyr. 491. * PSBA. 21, 269. ^ Two Sculptors 8. 

® Leyd. Denkm. iv. 14. ® Common in Dyn. XIX. XX. ^ Old uses, 

AZ. 57, 75. ® Compare P. Kah. 8, 13. 14. with ib. 8, 62. Sim. P. Louvre 3226, 

10, 8. This use arises from the habit of separating from the phonetic signs for 
dfnd in M.K. papyri, see Exerc. XX, (a), end. 

Use as last. 

^ Dav. Ptah. i. 15, no. 341. Sim. in Dyn. XI, exx. Brit. Mus, 614; Louvre C 14. 
In Dyn. XII, one thread is apt to be shown, not none as here, nor yet on each side as 
in Y I, exx. Brit. Mus. 581; Louvre C i. * Pyr. iv. § 131 ; Dyn. XI, Pol. § 29. 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Y 3 scribe’s outfit, consist¬ 
ing of palette, bag 
for the powdered 
pigments, and reed- 
holder 


Ideo. or det. in mnhd ‘scribe’s outfit’; also in 

var. slw ‘writings’ and the related words, cf. 

O.K. * zl ‘ write ’. Perhaps because pigments were 
ground fine and smooth, det. in 31 ^ 1 * ‘snw>oth ’; in 
the Ebers medical papyrus is abbrev. for 
sn^f ‘made smooth’, ‘ground fine ’. Also det. of the Pyr. 
word ^ tnts ‘red’ with its later derivative 

tmsw ‘ injury ’, ‘ harm ’. 

^ This form is commonest at all periods, exx. O.K., Saqq. Mast. i. 4. 8. 20; M.K., 
Bersh. i. 15. i8. 20; Dyn. XVIII, Th. T.S. i. i; Rekh. 5; Puy. 20, 7. So too in 
hieratic, M6ll. Pal. i. no. 537. For the leather bag see Scharff 54; Quib. Saqq. 
1911-12, PI. 29; later apparently interpreted as a water-bowl. IVb. ii. 83, 3. 

* Rekh. 2, t6, cf. p. 25. ® Sah. i ; Pyr. 906. '• Herdsm. 5; Eb. 108, 20. 

Sim. nff Urk. iv. 717, 12. ® Exx. Eb. 4, 15. 19; 6, i. ® P. Kah. 5, 50; 

Hearst 1,17. In O.K. scenes means * polish Montet 290. 306 ; {b * make 
calm*, lit. ‘smooth the heart*, 276; Budge, p. 262, 14. Wb. v. 369. 

* Budge, p. no, 2 ; 262, 5 ; cf. AZ. 60, 74. 



^ rarer alternative form 
of last 


Use as last. 

' Exx. O.K., TV 23. 46; M.K., BH. i. 29. 30. 35; Dyn. XVHI, Cairo 34017 = 
Lacau, pi. II. Gunn, 2>/f, 147, n. i points out that this alternative form occurs 
especially often in texts written from left to right, the scribe having omitted to make 
the customary reversal. So too with certain other signs. 


5 draught-board (zni) * For unknown reason, phon. mn^ exx. mn ‘ remain ’; 

1 )“^ 'Intfi ‘ (the god) Amun ’; “I, °, mnh ‘ wax ’. 

^ For this word, see L. D. ii. 61, a ; when it has the draught-board as det., this is 
much more elaborately made than the sign for ntriy ex. Urk. v. 4, 12. * Reading 

from a large number of Coptic equivalents, exx. moun * remain *; Amoun ‘ Amun *. 


6 draughtsman Ideo. or det in (]J'^Cl ® var.•£) ® ‘draughtsman’. Hence 

phon. Ibi in ® varr. () ODO * ib}(w), ‘ dances ’. 

* Capart, 69. * Rec. 16, 129, Dyn. XX. * BH. ii. 7. * BH. ii. 17. 

7 p ^ harp Det. in J 7 p * bnt (bint) * ‘ harp ’. 

^ Thebes, tomb 50. ■ Urk. iv. 174, 13. * Saildic boinlf. 

8 sistrum Ideo. or det in ^ ‘sistrum’. Between Dyn. 

XIII-XVIII occasionally phon. sl}m (because of |i s^m, a 
kind of sistrum *), ex. ® sbm-ir(y)-f ‘ potentate ’. 

^ Thebes, tomb 93. ^ Card. Sin. p. 102. * Kopt. 8, 8. Cf. Cairo 20539, i. ^ 11. 


Sect. Z. Strokes, Signs derived from Hieratic, Geometrical Figures 

Z I I stroke (perhaps pro- Ideo. or det one, unity, exx. ^ var. I wr ‘one’, 'I'l,'7 ‘seven’, 
perly a wooden lit. ‘seven units’ (§ 259). Following an ideogram 1 denotes 
dowel) ^ that this means the actual thing that it depicts (§25), exx. 

r ‘ mouth ’; dw ' mountain ’; so too in duals and 
plurals, exx. *7°^'' * ''wy ‘ the two arms ,® sb/w ‘ stars ’; 
I"* ‘countries’; in fern, nouns the fern, ending 
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Z 1 I (continued) ^ often intervenes, ex. 5 'i'‘water-jar’. Such writings 

w'ere often preceded in O.K. by phonetic signs; * M.E. 
survivals of this practice are ^ s ‘man’; hrw 

‘day’. Ideo. with l is occasionally followed by a det, ex. 

R( ‘ Re< ’. Misunderstanding of the function of l often 
leads to its displacement, exx. ^ ^ for JT ‘ ^ * 

for “ i ‘ pool ’• It is strange that ® is a later writing 
of ii ‘earth’, while (also found in Dyn. XVIII) “ 
is the usual writing in Dyn. XII; «=-£i )7 ** dmi ‘ town’ is 
likewise difficult to explain, as also are many later exx. 
of the stroke. Already in Pyr. cases occur of ideo. with l 
being together transferred to a phonetic use;so often 
in M.E., exx. ^ kr ' upon ’ (§ 165); ^ var. si ‘ son ’; 
so particularly in group-writing (§ 60), exx. "7* ^ 

Along similar lines occurs as det. towns in place of ®, 
ex. 1 “ Nn-nsw ‘ Heracleopolis ’. Occasionally 

in Dyn. XII 1 serves merely to fill an empty space, exx. 
' 7 '^® « ‘for’; drn'i ‘I ferried across’. In 

Pyr. I was sometimes used (like n and ») to replace human 
figures, these being regarded as magically dangerous ; 
so in M.K. coffins, exx. (]i ’* for ? ‘ O ’; w fQj. 

p Ssnb’ii'f, a man’s name; extensions of this use 

appear to be the rare employment of l as suffix ist pers. 
sing, 'i ‘ I ’ ; perhaps also the fairly common writing 
for or j ‘ man ’. 

' Hier, p. 57. * Cairo 20538, ii. ^ 7. ® Sin. B 271. Sin. B45. 

® AZ. 45, 46. • l/rk. iv. 81, 4. ’ BIT. i. 8, 8. ® C/rk. iv. 1165, 10. 

® [/rJk. iv. 102, 15 ; 615, II, Sin. B43. Urk. iv. 96, 3; cf. ib. 149, 14. 

Sin. B 306. AZ. 45, 50. Peas. Bt. 17. Sim. BZf. i. 25, 79. 

Louvre C i, it. Brit. Mus. 562, 7. ” AZ. 51, 22. ** Lac. TS. i, 6; 

7, I; 8, I. 1 ® AZ. 51, 51. Cairo 2,0057, § 505 » i20538, ii. (T 4. 

Already in O.K., C/ri. i. 126, 2. Cairo 20538, i. c 4; Urk. iv. 1148, 12. 

Det. plurality (§ 73, 3), common from Dyn. IX onwards, 
following an ideo. or det. to show that it should be 
understood three times, exx. f| ^ rnpwt ‘years’ for O.K. 
f[f > ndsw ‘poor men’ for O.K. 

Examples occur already in Pyr., but very rarely, ex. 

‘ canals ’; these suggest as origin of the use 
a contraction of plurals like into ,'7',, but since 

are found as plur. det. from Dyn. VI onward (exx. 
® tviwb ‘ roads ’, ^P^'® ndsw ‘ poor men ’) the use of 
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EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR 


Z 2 1 I I (continued) 


3 I stroke l Z i, thrice re- 
' peated vertically 

For o o o see on N 33. 

4 \\ two diagonal strokes 

(less often written n) 


I M as plur. det, cannot be dissociated entirely from the 
employment of l, \ or o in Pyr. as substitutes for signs 
representing human figures which were regarded as 
magically dangerous ; ’’ see oniZi;\Z5;oN33. In 
M.E. 111 is found also with purely phonetic signs, exx. 
^ 11 18 wrw ‘great ones’; ® nfrw ‘beautiful’, m. plur.; 

iiTi ** * beautiful ’, f. plur. Sometimes it marks plural 

meaning in words that are not themselves plural, exx. 

‘ their’; hnyt ‘sailors’, a fern, collective 

(§ 77. 3) : ‘ many ’; such plural meaning was 

probably felt by the Egyptians in words denoting foodstuffs, 
materials, etc., though singular in form, exx. t 

‘ bread ’; “ iwf ‘ flesh ’; M ‘ silver ’; so too 

in fern, participles with neuter meaning, ex. dddt 

‘what was said’, ‘(things) said’ (§354). Lastly, 1 m is 
found with abstracts ending in w (§ 77, i), whether these 
are really plurals or not, exx. imsw ‘following’; 

ndsw ‘ poverty ’; so too with fern, infinitives, if 
such they be (§ 298, end), ex. mswt ‘ birth ’.” For 

the same sign vertically written 5 in hieratic, see under 
Z 3; for =, 2 and 2 in numbering the days in dates, see 
§ 259; z occurs also as phon. det. in -^z^ ‘think*. 

1 Siut 4, 23 . * Sttti 3, 13 . ® Pyr, 508; sim. ib. 396. See AZ, 51, 18, n. I. 

^ Pyr. 292. ® Urk. \, 137, 9. « Urk. i. 151, 11. AZ. 51, 18. * Leyd. 

V 4, 12. Sim. ddi{yv)y Meir iii. 4; nhiWy Urk. iv. 654, 14. ® Cairo 20086, 

^12. Sim. Leb. 61. Cairo 20086, b 14. Dots already in Pyr. 287, cf. Rec. 
35 » ^ 7 - Urk. iv. i, 16. Sin. B 147, as predicate. Cairo 20024, 

Leyd. V 4, 3. Urk. iv. 423, 10. Budge, p. 80, 14. Pt, 428. 

Verbum ii, § 603. 

Use as last, common in hieroglyphic from Dyn. XII,^ rarer 
in hieratic, where the original form was 

* Exx. Leyd. V 4. V 88; Brit, Mus. 572. 2 M 5 ll. Pal. i. nos. 562. 563. 

In Pyr. only as det. duality, exx. /«(*) ‘ you two ’ (cf. for 
the ending p^—^1]* ‘ they two ’); *1^® varr. —ji^,* ® 

<'z£/(i), also ‘the two arms’; and in O.K., ex. 

‘end’ (§ 77, i). In some cases '•''replaced 
human figures, these being deemed to be magically 
dangerous, exx. • /^/(*) ‘ the two glorious ones ’ for 
Wtt* ‘son and daughter*; i« 

t{yd)twi ‘ the two images’. The last use survives in M.E. 
^\\ ” Sdty ‘ Crocodilopolite’, where, however, the hieratic 
w replaces, not dangerous signs, but signs difficult to 
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STROKES, SIGNS DERIVED FROM HIERATIC. ETC. Sign-list 

Z 4 \\ (continued) draw ; see below \ Z 5. Elsewhere in M.E. is always 

phon. y, through its constant association earlier with 
words of dual form, i. e. ending in i {y ); exx. are 'fy, 
var. Pyr.w||i» -y^.'his two’ (§ 75, 2); ‘western’; 

sdmty'fy ‘who will hear’ (§ 364). Except in 
compounds like the last y is always final consonant; it 
has its distinct uses, and is seldom interchangeable 
with it.^* 

^3200. Sim. but with dots,/«(/),631. ® 1424; see 35,68. 

* Pyr, 1588. * Pyr, 1533. ® Pyr. 1965. • Pyr, 1335. ^ Urk. i. 126, 14. 

® Pyr. 1425. • Pyr. 1248, Sim. /«/(/), Pyr. 628. Pyr. 1329. Erm. 

Hymn. 1,4, qu. Exerc. XXXI, (^z). Rec. 38, 183; most similar exx. belong to 

Dyn. XIX or later. 1® Pyr. 2048; see Rec. 35, 69. Verbum i. $ 125. 

5 \ * diagonal stroke as made Identical in origin with the stroke n used in Pyr. as substitute 

in hieratic (some- for human figures, these being considered magically 

times also ^) dangerous, ex. imiw ‘elder’ for 

In M.E. hieratic used only to replace dets. that were 

difficult to draw,® exx. ft ‘moment’ for 

sntt ‘ base' for In hieratic texts of Dyn. 

XVIII sometimes in personal names without preceding 
phon. signs for ^63, ex. /3s\^ * ’lch-ms{w) ‘ ^AhmosS ’ 
for Only very rarely to replace complicated 

or unusual signs in Dyn. XVIII hieroglyphic, ex. ®\* 
idt{^) ‘cow’, possibly for Hieratic \\ as substitute 

for two dets. (see on \\ Z 4) is merely a doubling of \. 

^ See below n. 8. ® Pyr. 608. See AZ. 51, 20. ® M6ll. Pal. i. no. 559. 

* Pr. I, 4; Lebf 32. 116. ® Rhind 60, i. * NorTHAMPT. 18, 7 * 

’ Northampt. 22, 33. ® Urk. iv. 1020, 10. Sim. in kfll ‘glory*, ib. 385,4. As 

det. in srndt ‘ staff' (of temple), Paheri 9, 39, perhaps by confusion for D 13. 

6 ^ hieratic substitute for Det. death, enemy, exx. m(yu)t ‘die’; bPt 

Jlf A 13 orA 14.® ‘decease’; bft{y) ‘enemy’. In hieroglyphic 

barely distinguishable from *“1 F 20. 

* Moll. Pal. i. no. 49, b. For the hieroglyphic form here adopted, see the ex. 

qu. below n. 4. * It is doubtful whether this is abbrev. of A 13 or A 14. 

Mutilation for superstitions reasons has clearly played a part, see AZ. 51, 51. 

* Lac. TR. p. 9,1. 4. * Cairo 20003, 2 »Musie igyptun i. 18. ® Eb. 109, 17. 

7 hieroglyphic adaptation The hieratic abbreviation of ^ G 43, best transcribed by ?, 

of the hieratic abbre- occurs with increasing frequency from Dyn. IX onwards.^ 
viatedformof^G43 hieroglyphic ? iv does not become really common until 

the reign of Akhenaten.® Not to be confused with ^ V i. 

* M6ll. Pal. i. no. 300, b. Early exx. at Hat-Nub and in the Bershah coffins. 

* Early exx., Urk. iv. 2, 13; 148, 8, beginning of Dyn. XVIII. 

For ^ as hieroglyphic adaptation of the more cursive hieratic form of ^ G 39, see on H 8. 
For j as hieroglyphic equivalent of the hieratic forms of ^ T 13 and U 39, see U 40. 
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Det. round, in hiw ‘circuit’ and the related words. 

A different sign from = N i8. 

• D.elB. 156. 

Det. round, from O.K.^ onwards common in words from the 
stem kd{^ ‘go round’, exx. ® ikdw ‘builders’; 

12 * ‘ character’. From Dyn. XI increasingly often 

replaced by o W 24. 

’ Exx. ^^‘form’, Urk. i. loi, lo. la; * mQv\Ci\ Pyr, 1597. 

® Cairo 20609, Mus. 6J4, 8. 

Ideo. or det. in var. /[)| spd {ipd) ‘sharp’, unless it is 
there a thorn, as in P 2 A ‘thorn’, see on M 44. In 
61A ^ ‘ white bread ’ it signifies a loaf of triangular shape. 

1 Urk. iv. 770, 9. 

Z 9 X two sticks crossed Det. break, exx. j[^ ^ Mi ‘ damage ’; * gmgm 

‘ break ’; divide, exx. ^ wpi ‘divide ’; ° ° PsS ‘divide’; 
©Jx l}.bi ‘ lessen ’, ‘ subtract ’; actions involving something 
crossed or encountered, exx. dn ‘cross’; 

wSb ‘ answer ’; f J f | ® ‘ be united ’; also in many words 

where the reason is not apparent,* exx. 2x ^ * matter ’, 

‘ trifle ’ ; iiS ‘ boundary ’; ^2^ * * emit 

(sound) ’. In ](PJ 2 0 -K. |Pjx hbb, ‘ reckon ’, lit. 

‘ break up (numbers) ’ * x (Z 10), the prototype of x, has 
become Q Aa 2 ; but in x hsb ‘ | ’ (§ 265) the sign has 
survived as an ideo. Owing to its use as det. in certain 
stems, X has acquired special phon. or semi-phon. values 
as follows : (i) swi, in P-f\^i^^® varr. swn (bzv/i) 

‘pass by’, from ^^x ** var. szvy (zw/) ‘cut off’; 
(2) sd, in var. Pyr. P’^Ji^* bdb ‘ flame ’, from P2 ” 
sdi ‘ break ’; (3) ^bs, in var. ©JP^, ^ 1^® ^bszv ‘ plough¬ 
lands ’; (4) bbft, in var. ‘mixed’, ‘various’; 

(5) var. Dyn. XX V 2 PiTi** ‘specify 
it ’, a phrase serving to introduce details of accounts; 

(6) wr (reason unknown), exx. P2^^^ ^ sw{r')i ‘ drink ’; 
^*^21 ? I** var. ^*=*^1 ° I®* l^pr~wr, a medicament. 

^ Siut\^ 224. * Lac. TR. io, 9. * Sin. B 13. * Leb. 4. ® Sin.R 8. 

• See AZ. 49, 119. ’ RekA. a, la. ® Sin. B 140. * AZ. 49, 116; 

Sethe, Zahlworte 77. Peas. B i, 8. '' Sin. B 14. ** Sin. R 39. 

Lac. TR. 7, 4. Sim. in O.K., Ti no. Rekk. a, 13. Sh.S. 56; for 

the reading see Dav. Ptak. i. p. 29 and Akhm. chiiceTe ^holocaust', AZ, 48, 36. 
16 pyf.^ J24. Sim. Dcnd. 37 F. Lac. TR. 10, 7. Th. T.S. i. 30. 

Th. T. S. i. 7. P. Kah, 15, 68; Urk. iv. 769, 9. So usually written in 

phrases like / * various loaves *. Hat-Nub ii, 14. ** P. Gurob A 

(unpublished), vs. 2, 18, end of Dyn. XVIII ; so often later. ** P. Kah. 40, 3; cf. 
wpt ‘ specification’, Griffith, Papyri,^. 20. Eb, 21, 13-14. *® Eb. 

96, 3. Sim. j/-wr, ib. 9, 13. *• Eb. 96, 10. 
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STROKES, SIGNS DERIVED FROM HIERATIC, ETC. Sign-list 
Z lo X* O.K. form of last Use as last. 

^ Exx. Medum 15 {hkb')\ Ti no (zw/). See AZ. 49, 116. 

II ^ two planks crossed and Ideo. (?) in varr. -I* imy ‘ who is in ’ (§ 79) and 

joined* derivatives. Hence (?) phon. ex.vaf. 

imi ‘ not be ’ (§ 342). Since in hieratic ■{= is often identical 
with + M 42, Dyn. XVHI hieroglyphic writes ^ 

var. O.K. 4^ * for old var. wnm ‘ eat ’; so too 

for “wndwt ‘subjects’. 

® Hier. p. 37. 1 Urk. iv. 497, 17; Budge, p. 100, 14. * AZ, 42, 10, if 

not a careless form of +; s Budge, p. 18, 15; 19, 2. *' Mar. Ab^d, ii. 

30, 38, where [J is wrongly written for (wi. 

Sect. Aa. Unclassified 

Aai human placenta?* Cf. ®_;!i * ^ ‘ placenta (?)’. Hence (.?) phon. 

^ Ex. Five Th, T, 3. * Sah, Text, 77 ; JEA. iii. 235. * JEA, iii. 343. 

2 Q pustule or gland ? * Det. bodily growths or conditions, especially of a morbid 

kind, exx. wbrtw ‘wound’; b>yt 

‘ disease ’; * wljd ‘ suffer ’; ® bp> ‘ navel ’ 

(whence phon. hp{i) in i?/ bp'U) ‘sculp¬ 
tured reliefs’); fat, distended, exx. ddi ‘fat’; 

°o* Ifw ‘swell’. Replaces a number of O.K. signs that 
have become obsolete:—(i) o = Pyr. 0 V 38, as ideo. or det. 
in ‘bandage’; w/‘embalmer’; 

sdwb ‘ treat ’, ‘ embalm ’. (2) <3 = O.K. x Z 10, as det. in 

abbrevv. o'® hsb ‘ reckon’; everywhere else 
X has survived as x Z 9. (3) 0= Pyr. F 52 or O.K. 

ij N 32, as det. excrement, in IP,®,'* ‘excrement’; 
smell, in p^o" sly ‘odour’; clay, in is ‘clay’. 

(4) o = O.K. o W 6, as ideo. or det. in var. ** 

wb/l ‘ cauldron ’; hence phon. wh in ^ *' var. O.K, 
** ‘ Oasis ’. (5) C3 = -Q W 7, as det. in >0 *® 

mil ‘ granite ’; f oj ** }bw ‘ Elephantine ’• (6) o = .*- 

V 32, det. in prob. for giwl 

‘bundles’; hence phon. det. gi in ‘be 

narrow’. (7) o = '»' M 41, det. in ^o®* ri ‘cedar’. 

* Conjectured from the very frequent use in the medical papyri and from Aa 3. 

• Eb, 70, 3. * Eb, 36, 14. ^ Adm, p. 104. ® £b, 100, 19. Ci.JEA, 

iii. 303. • Urk, iv. 433, ii. ’ Urk, iv. 435, 2, * Peas, B i, 63. 

« Eb, 108, 3. 1® Eb. 39, 18. BH. i. 18. « Eb. 6, 17. For the 

reading sdwJp^ not see Urk. iv. 913,17. D.el B. 79. Th, T, S. i. 37. 

Cairo 20396, i. Budge, p. 133, 7 . Eb, 71 , 17 . Lac. TR, 73,43. 

” Nav. ch. 17 , 68. Eb. 65, 18 . Buy. 31 ; reading, see AZ, 56, 44. 

*3 Urk. i. 135, 14. » Urk, iv. 633, 5. D. elB. 154. » Urk. iv. 138, 6. 

DMB, 77 . ” Eb, 103, 10. “ Urk. iv. 33 ,13 ; 433, 3 . 
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Aa 3 pustule or' gland (?) o Rarer alternative of cj in its medical or anatomical use, as 

Aa 2 with liquid det. when soft matter or a liquid is meant, exx. 

issuing from it zvsSl ‘ urine ’; ‘ soft inner parts (?) Also det. 

in P“ * si ‘ odour 

^ D. elB. no. Sim. kny ‘ bulging’, P. Kak. 7, 60. ® Urk. iv. 84, 8 ; cf. is, 

Eb. 97, 8; see now JEA 33, 48. ^ Bersh. ii. 17. 

For \7 Aa 4 (Pyr.) see after t? W 10* 

5 P^rt of steering Ideo. or det. in Pyr. var. hpt in the phrase 

gear of ships ? ill hpt ‘ take the hpt ’, i. e. ‘ proceed by boat ’, r to a place ; 

cf. M.K. dsr hpwi ‘direct the hpwt' (plur.), i.e. 

‘sail’^. From M.K. there is a word Ap ^pt ‘oar’, but 
the writing in Pyr. makes it impossible to interpret 
that word as meaning ‘oar’ from the start.* Hence phon. 
hp, exx. Hpy ‘Hepy’, one of the four sons of 

Horus; h^p ‘Apis-bull’. The full stem may have 
been hip, cf. Pyr. * hip ‘hasten’. 

^ Apparently made of rushes bound together. See for various forms, Kees, 
Opfertanz des iig, (Leipzig, 1912), PI. 5 ; Petrie, Royal Tombs ii. 24, no. 

210; L. D, ii. 6; Sak. 31; Meir ii. 17, no. 66. * Pyr. 873. 3 Pyr. 1346. 

^ AZ. 62, 4, n. 3. * ® Brit. Mus. 6655, qu. Kees, op. cit. 221. • See Kees, 

op. cit, 74 foil. ’ Petrie, Cizeh and Rifeh 13 G. ® Meiru ii. ® Pyr, 1081. 

6 AA ’ doubtful (different from Det. in * tmi (from tnt !.?) ‘ mat ’. Hence (?) phon. det. 

^ S 23) tmi in var. tmi ‘ cadaster (?) ’ or kind of 

land (?). 

^ Brit. Mus. 828. ^ BH, ii. 13. ^ Brit. Mus. 828, qu. § 450. ^ Rekh, 3, 

18, qu. Exerc. XXX (iii). 

7 doubtful (in Dyn. Det. or phon. det. skr ijkr) in P^"^ ® varr. P^,* =^’,® P^^® 

XVIII often re- skr [Skr) ' smile’. 

versed ^ Exx. O.K., TY 6 o; Sah. i. The sign has been supposed to represent a mat of 

papyrus, Rec. 26, 48. From Dyn. XIX onwards interpreted as a claw or hoof, so 
already perhaps D.el B, 100; in Gebr, i. 14 (Dyn. VI) it looks like an arm. The 
sign is not found in hieratic. * Exx. Urk, iv. 9, 14; 659, 15. ^ ^ 

^ D.elB, 100; Urk, iv. 780, li. ® Urk.'w. 36, 7 in s^-^nhw ‘prisoners of war’. 

® Sin. R 14. 15. 7 In O.K. regularly written without r, exx. Ti 60; C apart, 

Rue 33 ; Pyr, 1138. 1431. 

8 H-HH irrigation runnels as in Ideo. or det. in var. ddt ‘estate’ in the title 

™ N 24 ? *7^'^™“!^ ‘steward of the estate*; the meaning of ddt 

and the interpretation of here depend on the not 
improbable identification of this title with * 

(var. “)* in another tomb of Dyn. XII; the word ^ ® 
var. ‘estate’ would in this case read ddt. Hence 
phon.det.in Dyn. XVIII var. O.K. * 

did>t ‘ magistrates ’, ‘ assessors ’. For an unknown reason, 
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Sign-list 


Aa 8 i-t-H (continued) 


phon. kn* exx. ^ij kn ‘ complete ‘ be complete ’; “ 

kn ‘mat’. In hieratic stands not only for itself but 
also for certain other signs, whence confusions have re¬ 
sulted both in modern transcriptions and in actual hiero¬ 
glyphic texts. Thus ^ is found (i) for m N 24 in 
hierogl. “ spit ‘ district ’; (2) for =» V 26 in hieratic 
var. ‘desert edge’ which hierogl. varr. 

show should be equated with ^^7 respectively. 

*18 


- o 34 IS 

iwi smi ‘ desert ’, 
for 


var. 


Possibly through some confusion with 
found in Dyn. XVIII hieroglyphic for ' 

‘necropolis’, as a mediating var. proves 

this reason the name of king var. ** 

Dyn. I is possibly to be read Zmijf rather than 

the writing on the Table of Abydus and 

the Ov(Ta<f>ai.^ of Manetho being probably due to mistaken 
interpretation of the hieratic. 


^ B//, i. 30. 35. * BJ/. i. 39. 8 BersA, i. i8. See Griffith, Kahun 

Papyri^ p. 31. * Bersh. i. 37. ® Peas. B i, 24; P. Kah, ii, 31; 15, 63. 

8 Peas. R 66 . ^ Rekh. 3, 18. * TV 13 1 . • Reading from Boh. ken * finish*, 

* cease * = Eg. kn * complete *, see next note; also from varr. of a very late word 
^ *■ throne*, compare Chassinat, Mammisi 76 with Rochemonteix, Ed/ou i. 375. 

Pt. 369. Common in L.E., see Brucsch, Worterbuckf Suppl. 1351. Adm. 
10, 5. Sim. Rekh. 2, 1. Not in MOll. Pa/, i. ii; perhaps only found Peas. 

R 66, sec above n. 6. ^8 //rk. iv. 484, 2. The reading of Sebekkhu i is more 

doubtful, Sin. B 9. “ Sin. R 34. ^8 Cf. Louvre C i, vert. 7. Cf. 

Hamm. 48, 9. Especially in the title of Hathor, hrt-tp smt * chief over the 

desert*, ex. Cairo 588 compared with if>. 593; see too Urk. iv. 1003, 5. Rec. 

28, 169. Eb, 103, 2. 8^ Budge p. 145; cf. the dual smty 'the two deserts’, 

Urk. iv. 383, 15. 8* Unt. iii. 24 ; Gauthier, Livre des Rots, i. 6. ®* Sethe 

and Gunn, however, preferred QtUy, see Ann. 28, 133. 


9 K=H 1 doubtful Det. in ^ ‘ rich ’. 

^ Exx. D.elB wo; Rifeh 7,22. Cemy conjectures that this may be an abbreviated 
form of the O.K. sign for hwdi^ ‘portable chair*, iii. 350, 3. 

10 "=— ^ doubtful Det. in ^ drf ‘ writing 

8 Exx. BH. i. 7. Rather different forms, Siut i, 363; Vrk. iv, 776, 10, 


11 doubtful ^ (sometimes 
vertically (| or |) 


12 = ^ O.K. form of last 


For ^ see U 4. 5. 


For an unknown reason, phon. imf in var. 2 

‘truth’ and the related words. Note specially often the 
writing “ ‘ true of voice ’ (§ 55). As a pedestal 

det. in tntt ‘raised platform’, a unique writing(i*). 

8 Neither the form nor the value suits the identification w\th the flute {mif) some¬ 
times upheld. According to Kristensen {Het /even uit den dood 71) and others {Griff, 
Stipd. 45 ; Kimi \. 137) a platform or pedestal. * Urk. iv. 200, 9. 

Use as last. 

^ Leyd. Denkm. i. 5. Also in D)m. XII, Leyd. W 6 ^Denkm, ii. 3. Often tapers 
from right to left, ex. Day. Ptah. i. 17, no. 393. 
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Aa 13 .i= ^hardly the two ribs of Ideo. or det. in O.K. ( 1 ^=^ plur. ^ imzv, a part of the 
an oryx as has been body.* Hence (?) phon. im, exx. imi ‘give’, imper. 

suggested* (§ 336); imw ‘ boat’; also, from Dyn. XVIII 

on, phon. w.® Ideo. also in ^ var. ^gs, varr. Pyr. 

“p ® ‘ side ’, ‘ half’. Hence phon. gs, exx. ® var. 

0 ■' gs ‘ anoint'; ® var. ® gsd ‘ palette ’. 

> Exx. Dyn. XII, A/eir iii. 33 (im) ; Dyn. XVII, Ac//. 8, 5 (im) ; Dyn. XVIII, 
Rtkh. 3, 29 i^gs ); D,elB, 116 {ini) ; there is no difTerence between im and gs. * AZ, 
64,10. * 35,170. 925. 1092. ^ Hearst 10 B 293. 

® Peas. B I, 305. ® Maspero, T^'ois Annies de FouilleSy PI. 2 ; see Sphinx 12,117. 

14 ^ O.K. form of last Use as last. 

^ Exx. Dav. Ptah. i. 17, nos. 380-2 {im). 

15 ^ alternative form of ^ Use as last. 

Aa 13 (Dyn. XVIII) * Exx. PakeH 3; Amarn. i. 26 (prep. m). This straight form is usual from late 

' ^ Dyn. XVIII on. 

16 ^ short form of .= Aa 13 Used only in ^ ^ var. gs ‘ side ’, ‘ half ’ and as phon. gs. 

^ Exx. UrM. iv. 429, 12 ; 630, 17. ® Urk. iv. 367, 9 ; D.elB. 113. 

17 1=4^ back of something* Ideo. in ‘f si {si) ‘back’, Coptic soi. Hence phon. s) (i/),® 

(O.K. and M.K. exx. ‘walls’; sn ‘be satiated’; 

form) i=.Pc^^^(| hi ‘ be skilled ’. 

' O.K. forms, Saqq.Mast. i. 2 ; Sah. 1 ; Montet 225 ; Dyn. XI-XII, Brit. Mus. 
614, 9; Leyd. V 4, 5; Sebekkhu 4. See also on Aa 18; there is great variety in detail. 
® Inferred from the use of | in /y ‘ back ’, AZ. 45, 45; full discussion, Montet 225-6; 
Grdseloff adheres to Borchardt’s explanation as a razor, 43, 310. ® For / 

see Pyr. 959 {Bh). ^ Siut i, 235. 

18 1^ ^ Dyn. XI I—XVI 1 1 form Use as last. In group-writing (§ 6o) or is used for s.* 

of last ' B^rsh. i. 18 ; Berl. AI. i. p. 258, 12 ; Dyn. XVIII, Rekh. 2, 2 ; 

Paheri 9, 48. This exact form as cover of a quiver, Medinet Habu (Chicago) I, 25, b, 
but this explanation is hard to apply to the earlier counterpart. * Burchardt § 105. 

19 Pi 1 doubtful (differentfrom For unknown reason, phon. det. hr, exx. hr ‘prepare’; 

fl- V 19) ‘dread’. Also det. in tir ‘pre¬ 

serve (?) ’ and derivatives.* 

' D. elB. 69. 2 y . jclm. p. 89 ; AZ. 68, 21. 

20 ^ ^ doubtful * For unknown reason, phon. rpr in var. ® rpr ‘ equip ’ 

and derivatives. 

^ O.K. forms, Sah. 52 (elaborate as in Dyn. Ill, see Weii.l, lie. et I lie. Dynasties ^ 
PI. 4); Ti 25 ; Dyn. XVIII, D.el B. 91 ; Puy. 12. ® Clearly not identical with 

the counterpoise m^n^t, for which see J^Q. 65-6. ® Pyr. 1465 ; Louvre C 14, 7. 

21 a carpenter’s tool ? Ideo. (?) or det. in varr. O.K. j, ® 

wd( ‘ sever’, ‘judge ’. In M.K. coffins or is some¬ 
times used as a substitute for the god ^ S/h ‘ Seth ’.* 

1 Exx. O.K., Dav. /’/ai. i. 17, no. 387; Ti' 133; Dyn. XVIII, Acf/i. 10, 14. 
The lower part looks like a mitre square; see Dav. ii. 55 for an object of this 
shape in a scene of carpentering. 2 Drh. iv. 1079, 2. Ti 132. * Exx. 

Ann. 5, 231. 232. 245. 
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Sign-list 


Aa22 



combination of Aa 21 
and ^ D 36 


Use as last. 


For Aa 23 and Aa 24 see after >«|L U 35. 



doubtful 


Ideo. (?) in 4 '^.* var. smi, var. O.K. ^ 4 *“ title 

of a priest whose function consisted in clothing the god 
(Min, Horus, etc.), cf. Gk. o-toXiottjs. 

^ Ex. Sah. 32. ** According to Grdseloff {Ann. 43, 357) a phallus sheath 

conventionalized; but the connexion with the word smi {Urk. iv. 2, 16) is very far 
from certain. * Ikhem. 16. Sim. Siut I, 268. *• Cairo 20538, ii. c 6, con¬ 

firmed by the writing smi-ti of the later form of the word smtty, Gardiner, Late- 
Eg. Miscellanies 112, 16. * Annals of Archaeology {\Svitr^oo\)f iv. 103. ^ On 

accoont of / apparently not derived from the stem znu ‘ unite *. 


26 


T 


doubtful 


Phon. det. sbi (ibt) in sbl {bbi) ‘rebel’. Often 

replaced by ^ T 14. 

^ D.elB. 115. Sim. Pyr. 81.1722. ® D.elB. IT5. Sim. Mar. Ahyd, ii. 29, 18. 


27 '■ doubtful* For an unknown reason, phon. exx. varr. 

‘ask’, ‘inquire’; toto^ ® 

‘take counsel'. Except in indhr ‘hail to’ (§ 272) 

■j" is usually accompanied in M.E. by O W 24. 

* Exx. O.K., Medum ii; Dav, Ptah. i. 17, no. 376; Dyn. XII, Th. T, S, ii. 14; 
Dyn. XVIII, Pehh» 2, 5. * The view that the sign depicts a winder for thread 

{Hier. p. 61) is not supported by the earlier forms. It has also been thought to 
represent a porridge-stirrer, Man 1909, no. 96. * Sin» B 166. * Rekh, ?, 5. 

* Sin. B 113. 


28 I an instrument used by Ideo. (i*) in var. [f^ ® ^ ‘ build ’, ‘ fashion (pots) ’ and 

bricklayers ? ‘ (dif- related words. 

fcrcnt from | M 40 * ** favoured by the fact that the sign sometimes stands alone in the 

- . sense of ‘builder’, ex. Sah. 54. Other suggestions are a plasterer’s float {Hier. p. 49) 

3 .nd ^ and a striker used in measuring corn (QuiB. Sagg. 1911-12, PI. 17 and p. 26). 

^ Siul i. 236. Sim. Dend. ii. 


29 O.K. form of last Use as last. 

1 Sah. 54. Sim. Dav, Ptah. i. 13, no. 271. 

Ideo. or det. in gj * hkr ‘be adorned’; hhra/ ‘ orna¬ 

ment ’, ‘ adornment ’ and the related words. 

> Ex. Th. T. S. iii. 12.. * See the picture Bissing, Re-Heiligtum ii. 9; in 

Dyn. I, Petr. RT. ii. 3, 4; 7, 8, Later shown as frieze in tombs. Discussions, 
Ancient Egypt 1920, 111 ; Deutsche Literatur Zeitung 1926, 1879; ScharfF 22. 
However, the O.K. form of the hieroglyph (see Aa 31) is quite different. ® Ex. 
D. el B, 60, 6. ^ Bersh. i. 14, 9. Sim. D. elB. 60, 6. ® Urk. iv. 657, 6. 

31 O.K. form of last Use as last. 

^ ^ Dav. Ptah. i. 17, no. 392. See AZ. 34, 162. 

For I Aa 32 see after T 10. 


30 ornamental chevatix de 

/rise on tops of walls, 
cf. 1011 * (sometimes 
written horizontally 
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INDEX TO THE FOREGOING SIGN-LIST 


Sect. A. Man and his Occupations 




14 14* 15 16 17 17* 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 59 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 


36 37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 5° 5i 52 53 54 55 


Sect. B. Woman and her Occupations 


i 5 




7 


Sect. C. Anthropomorphic Deities ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II 12 17 i8 19 20 

Sect. D. Parts of the Human Body ® o 

123 4 3 6 7 8 9 101112 

13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 27* 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 34* 

4 — fl Q _ D a__fl U-J _ _ D ^-a tb S •=£) 

35 3 <> 37 38 39 1° 4 > 42 43 44 45 4 ^ 47 46* 48 49 5 ° 5 ' 5 * 63 

54 55 56 57 58 59 6o 6i 62 63 


Sect. E. Mammals 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 8* 9 10 II 12 13 14 



22 23 24 25 26 








32 33 34 


Sect. F. Parts OF Mammals 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II 12 13 14 15 


\= 


16 

17 

18 19 


20 2 1 22 23 

24 

25 

26 

00 

« 

29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 


A 



§ 

— 1 
1 

, _ ^ 





39 

40 

41 42 

43 

44 45 46 

47 

48 

49 

50 51 

52 
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INDEX TO THE FOREGOING SIGN-LIST 
Sect. G. Birds ^ 

I 23 4 5 677* 7** 8 9 10 II 13 13 I4 

15 16 17 18 19 30 21 33 33 24 25 26 26* 37 28 29 30 31 32 33 

34 35 36 37 38 39 4 ° 4 * 4 ^ 43 44 45 4^ 47 48 49 5 ° 5 ^ 5 * 53 54 

Sect. H. Parts of Birds '^'7"<^^iss«pPfJLQ 

I 2 3456 6* 7 8 

Sect. I. Amphibious Animals, Reptiles, etc. "gl ^ 

I 235*45678^9 

10 11 12 13 14 15 


Sect. K. Fishes and parts of Fishes {) 

I » 3 4 5 7 6 


Sect. L. Invertebrata and Lesser Animals ^ ^ Js33^ ^ ^ 

1234 567 


Sect. M. Trees and Plants 0 1 £ i iBS 


iiihtf y 

I 2 345678 9 10 II 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 




n 


U + fti 


19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 2930 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 

Sect. N. Sky, Earth, Water 'inP© Q e ^ ^ "k ® 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 II 12 13 14 15 


=, .—> <=, ^ czD ji fflffi cQ] ^ zi iy o 3 

16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 (35) 36 


I -- I b- . ' ' 'a IBHIHHHn £73i O O 

i 7 38 39 40 4 ' 4a 


Sect. O. 


Buildings, Parts of Buildings, etc. 


n 



2 3 45678 9 10 II 


+ rLlrE!onQibiImQDAflnilfl~T=.!ll_ 

12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 

0 ir^ cu zf/// -mn 'T ^ Q OD @ ® © 

35 36 37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 5 ° 5 ' 
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Sect P. Ships and Parts of Ships f 4>|-o J *4“ ^ 

I (i) 2 3 4 3 6 7 8 9 10 II 


Sect. Q. Domestic and Funerary Furniture J i;=;i 

1 2 3 4 5 67 


Sect. R. Temple Furniture and Sacred Emulems 

11 ^ t f t f ?> S T t f . 


= !<==■ <I >4 ^ 1 

I 2 3 4 5 6789 


=. «=tat=> 

10 II 12 13 14 15 16 17 iS 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 

Sect. S. Crowns, Dress, Staves, etc. (J ^ ^ /ll |F^ 

I 2 3 4 5 6 7 89101112 

13 14 14* 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 17* 23 

= 8 ^ I ? T f n 1 n I h A 

32 33 34 CV39) 35 36 37 3^ 39 4 ® 4 ^ 42 43 44 45 

Sect. T. Warfare, Hunting, Butchery | 

I 2345 6 


1 


T 

1 30 

31 

9 * 

10 


11 

33 

34 35 

. ^ 


8 

9 

3 

-1 


..-cIj 1 'ia ^ i^ * I— 

10 II 12 (O30) 13 I4 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 

3 t 4 -n;w;l'pT‘lil 5 

33 34 35 (Aa23)(Aa24) 36 37 38 39 40 41 

Sect. V. Rope, Fibre, Baskets, Bags, etc. ^ '6 ^ Q OI C £==, 

I 2 3 4 56789 IOIII2 13 


5° •»» )( f ft 


t I _ I 


n I II V \ I I == - A A ^ cxjflba h 

14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 31* 32 33 34 35 


0 0 

i 6 37 38 
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INDEX TO THE FOREGOING SIGN-LIST 


Sect. W. Vessels of Stone and Earthenware ^ ^ 


W 

13 3 4 


O "O' coa o t 7 

5 67 8 9 10 10* 


n f 


\7 ® E O H IK II Iffll IKffil ^ ^ # S O O 

(Aa4) II 13 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 30 21 22 23 24 25 


^8 


Sect. X. Loaves and Cakes o 0 0 r-s-> .—, © J\ 

123 4 (N18) 5 678 


A 


Sect. Y. Writings, Games, Music 


' 2345678 


Sect. Z. Strokes, Signs derived from Hieratic, Geometrical Figures | , , , | 

I 2 3 (N33) 


A X X + 


W \ ^ ^ cz) o lA X X 

4 5 6 7 8 (N 33) (M 44) 9 TO II 

Sect. Aa. Unclassified # Q ^ AA 

+ 1T 

17 18 19 20 21 22 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 


56 7 8 9 10 II 13 13 14 15 16 


For reasons explained p. 442, top, the following signs have been removed from the place 
to which they were originally assigned and now stand at some distance from the positions 
indicated by the attached letter and number: A 59 -f, see after A 25 ; S 17*1®, see after S 22; 
V 39 see after S 34; Aa 4 \j, see after W 10*; Aa 23 Aa 24 imj, see after U 35; 
Aa 32 |, see after T 10. A few hieroglyphs are treated in more than one place : M 44 also 
before Z 9; N 18 = also after S 26 and X 4; N 33 ° (smaller than o D 12) also after Z 8; 
O 30 I also reversed | after U 12. Minor divergences of position like A 46* after A 47, 
instead of after A 46, need no further notice than is given to them in the Index above. 


A SELECTION OF SIGNS GROUPED ACCORDING TO SHAPE 

This list aims at facilitating the finding of particular signs in the Sign-list or the Index 
thereto. Hieroglyphs the subject of which is immediately recognizable, e.g. animals, boats, 
most buildings and some pots, have been excluded. 

Tall narrow signs 

M 40 Aa 28 Aa 29 Pii D 16 T34 T35 U 28 U 29 U 32 U 33 S43 U36 T8 T8* M 13 

^ P f [ 1 P I I t I + f M 1 T 1 ! 1 1 

M17 H6 H 6* M4 Mi 2 S 29 M 29 M 30 S 37 R14 R15 R 16 R17 P6 S 40 R19 S41 F 10 F ii F12 

MWIilJllTTTII'llJlM 

S38 S39 T14 T15 T13 Aa36 O30 Aa2i U 39 F 45 O44 Aa27 R8 R9 T 7* T3 T4 V 24 ¥25 
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U23 S42 U34 S36 F28 U26 U27 U24 U25 Y8 F35 F36 U41 W19 P8 T22 T23 Zii S44 






Aa25 M 44 V 38 Aa3i Aa3oAa20 V36 F31 M32 L7 V17 V18 S34 V39 Q7 T18 T19 T20 R21 

0 


Rii O 28 On O 36 Aa32 V 28 V 29 
Low BROAD SIGNS F=q 


N12 F 42 D24 D25 D13 D15 F 20 Z6 F 33 T2 T7 F 30 V 22 V 23 R5 R6 


Aa 12 

Aa 13 

Aa 14 

N12 

F42 

D 24 

O34 

-V 

V2 

w 

V3 

T9* 

^TTo 

F32 

^rzn: 

U15 

U16 

Aa 24 

w 

W3 

S 12 

N30 


N 18 

X4 

X5 

N17 

N 16 

N 20 

Aa 10 

Aa II 


><=^ 

coa 

ix^fiSa 





V 27 

R 24 

W8 

V 32 

Y I 

Y2 

R 4 

Nil 




^ ^ ^ 


^ >0=^ ^ 




^ iKj) 


2:^ 


Ti 

T21 

U20 

U19 

U 21 

D 17 

U31 

T9 

--- 








F49 

M 11 

U17 

U18 

U14 

Aa 7 

F18 

D51 









D22 

T30 

T31 

T33 

D48 

V30 

V31 

V 31* 


Low 

NARROW 

SIGNS □ zzD 

CID 

CD 

CZD 


TC 

Zl 

A 


Q Cl 

Q 

0 

& 







Q3 O39 

Z8 

O47 

N22 

N 21 

N23 

N 29 

X 7 . ' 

O45 O46 Y6 

M 3 S X3 

X2 

Xi 

N28 

rA 

n 


XJ 

\7 

n 

B 

¥ 


V 

fi 

© 

a 

0 


D 

0 

0 

0 

Aa 17 

16 

W 10 W ic 

►* Aa 4 R 7 M 39 

M36 

1^’43 

F41 

N34 

U30 

W II 

W 12 

Wi3 

T28 

N41 

N42 

V37 

M3I 

■O’ 

0 



# S “b 



^ 8 

1 

. n 

fl- 

0 

Q 



b 

h 




F34 

W6 

W7 

W 21 

W 20 V6 V33 

V 34 

V7 

V8 S20 V20 

VI9 

Aa 19 

Aa 2 

Aa3 

N 32 

F52 

V35 

H8 

M4I 

F5I 

<x 

0 



0 c 

) 0 © © 

© 

0 

® 


® 

(n) Q 

Q 

Cl 

a 

QD 

Dii 

K6 

L6 ) 

F2I 

D26 N 33 D 

12 S ; 

21 N 

5 N9 

Nio 

Aa I 

0 50 

049 

048 

X6 V9 

S 10 

N6 

N8 

S II 


4 " 



? z:i X 















N15 

M 42 

F38 

Vi 

Z7 Aa 16 Z9 

Z 10 
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EGYPTIAN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY 

The main purpose of this much enlarged Vocabulary is indicated in the Preface to the Second 
Edition, p. vii. Though some rare words have been included, it has proved impracticable to 
deal completely even ^)vith such well-known texts as the Story of Sinuhe and the Shipwrecked 
Sailor. In order to economize space the words have been subsumed under their stems so far 
as appeared justifiable and convenient, and hieroglyphic spellings have been dispensed with 
when deemed unnecessary. Students should realize that the majority of words can be written 
in several different ways, and that here only typical variants could be shown. As regards the 
order in which the words are presented, flexional endings like -y, -ec;, -t have been disregarded; 
the Old Kingdom distinction between s and z is ignored, both being entered under the common 
head s\ in choosing between A and i and /, d and d, the form more characteristic of, or earlier 
in, Middle Egyptian has so far as possible dictated the choice. Causatives and reduplicated 
forms have been entered under the simple stems. 

Simultaneously this Vocabulary has to serve as Index to the hieroglyphically written 
individual words discussed in the Grammar, as well as to the values and uses of the various 
hieroglyphs enumerated in the Sign-list—these here indicated by letter and number, e.g. W 7. 
By no means all the words cited in the Sign-list receive references of the kind, the indispensable 
cases being those where students may desire to know the source of a given writing or the 
reasons for reading it in the way it has been read. The indexing of the Sign-list has necessi¬ 
tated the inclusion of certain words not belonging to Middle Egyptian, but in all such cases 
the period to which these belong has been recorded. 


^ i, weak consonant, apt to be replaced by 
(] * or H H j/, § 20, end ; final, lost in some 
vbs., § 279. 

^ i end. part, with exclamatory force, § 245. 

■^0 var. it (F 3) moment, attack (of 

cobra), striking power. 

iwi (F 40) extend, stretch out; no det. 
or I (be) long; (of heart) old perf., joyful, 
lit. expanded; iw deceased, lit. ex¬ 

tended ; iw det. I length ; r sw'f entire, 
§ too, 3; iwt det. oblations, offerings; 
nvt-( (“7^ presents; mt-ib joy; siwi length¬ 
en, prolong; siwi ib rejoice heart (of). 


under lit. 

\jA/b{U 23; D 54) stop, cease; cessation; 

— f Sib cause to tarry, 

f desire (vb.), foil, by infin., § 303. 

f i family, kindred. 

abbrev. ^ iby (E 24) panther, leo¬ 
pard. 

//Jw (E 26) elephant; det. ^ (T 19) 
ivory; det. abbrev. Ibw (W 7. 8) 
Elephantine, island in the First Cata¬ 
ract. 

f (Q 7) brand (vb.), § 279. 

fJ*j| join together, unite, m with. 

abbrev. ibd (N 11) month, p. 203. 
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ibdw 'Arabah el-Madfdnah, Abydus, a 
town in Upper Egypt. 

abbrev. (p. 172) ipd goose, bird; 
plur. fowl. 

(A (be) greedy ; greed. 

/m burn ; sim burn up. 
imi mix, compound, hr with. 

(D 49) seize, grip; mmt grasp 

(n.). 

jms (S 44), a royal sceptre or staff. 
^diP^ sms (E 5) show solicitude. 

(T 12) restrain, hold back, hr from. 
}hw pain, trouble. 
ihd (be) feeble, faint, 
var. iht (§ 56) field. 

(G 25) be beneficial, advantageous; 
something advantageous, usefulness; 
blessed spirit; var. 

ihw (N 8) sunshine; det. ^ the royal 
uraeus; det. the Beneficent one, i.e. 
the eye of Re^; ssh det. beatify, render 
blessed ; si^w det. beatific spells, 
glorifications. 

^ var. '^ 2 ^ ibt (N 27) horizon; ^ iht tomb; 

§ var. “ ibty belonging to the horizon, 
see under ^ Hr. 

® Ih-bit, see under iib. 

scratch (vb.). 

by 2) hasten, overtake; is tw haste 
thee, § 337, I ; is quickly, § 205, 4. 

(Aa 3), soft inner parts (.?) of body, 
var. ^5^ ist (Q i; F 51) the goddess Isis, 
var. det. ish (U 1) reap, 
roast (vb.); iirt roast meat. 
ik perish. 

^^111 ^bhw (T 7*; p. 439) axe. 


^ziP^ var. IP 5 Iks (S 38) Akes, a divinity 
personifying some part of the royal 
apparel. 

ikr Aker, an earth-god. 

(S 8) atef-cxo-^n. 

abbrev. up (A9), later itp, load, 
w, with ; itpw det. load (n.). 

(I 3) be aggressive, angry. 

(j<(M ■?) 

(j *, semi-vowel with two values i and y, § 20 ; 
often omitted in grammatical endings, 
ib. ; tends to replace ^ / or •=• z', ib. end ; 
as immutable consonant in some vbs., 
§ 270, Obs. ; initial, omitted in some deri¬ 
vatives, § 290; prothetic, § 272. See too 
under (jUjV. 

^ •/, suffix-pron. ist sing, c., I, me, my; varr. 

*1. I or omitted, § 34. 

(]^ var. (j'jJ (A 26) i O (in vocative), §§ 87. 258. 

(]^ var. (] i say, p. 344, bottom ; § 437 ; see 
too below under in. 

(j l \ * (M 17. 2) reed. 

(j'fevXT abbrev. ^ lit (N 30) mound; in det. 
iT”,, iit det. I'f’,, a det. ruin(s). 

I] nt (R 12) standard, banner, for support¬ 
ing religious symbols. 

l]^Si abbrev. iit (F 37) back. 

'f'j' var. iit (O 44) rank, office. 

(1^^^ iiit stick, rod. 

var. iiw (A 30) praise (n.). 

abbrev. iiwi (A 19) (be) old; wwy, 
iiwt old age; iiw old man; iiyt old woman. 
iiby (R 15; D 41) left-hand (adj. and n.); 
■^Ji^ iibt, later iibtt, east; iibty eastern, 
easterner. 

0^0 iim (M i), unidentified tree. 
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iiin, varr. imi, 

(§ 279), (be) gracious, charming; iimt 
graciousness, charm; iitnw det., Sj!, splen¬ 
dour, brilliance 

iim, van tent. 

I] iirw reeds. 

K^)rrt (M 43) vine; iirrt 

grapes. 

iihi (M 15) be inundated; ^ van ®0 
iht (M 8) inundation season, p. 203 ; 

(M 15) Chemmis, town in 
extreme N. of Delta; cf. too wihy below. 

(A 28) bald. 

Ij ^ hi, later van <'i, call, n (someone); 
call (n.); see too under idni below. 
hkt leeks, leek-like vegetables. 

iikb (D 3), van ikb, mourn. 

iUt (S 40) milk, cream. 

ht (D 57), var. ht, be mutilated, 
missing; sht purloin, cheat; shty abbrev. 
cheat (n.). 

abbrev. W hdt (N 4), var. 
idiy dew. 

"et. 

]j(]7i a (M 18) come, § 289, 2; welcome!, old 
perf., §313; how welcome (is), wel¬ 
come!, §374; peculiarities of id^'f (orms, 
§ 459 ; aux. vb., § 483, i ; iyt mis¬ 

hap, harm. 

(S 25, O.K.), van Hk--” shirt (?); 
cf. rw below. 

H hi wash; hi ib (Y) slake (one’s) desire, 
appetite, wrath. 

hb (W 10), var. rrb, cup. 

hb unite; i )—hbt hit, var. 
— ^bt-hit interment,lit. unit¬ 
ing corpse (with earth); van 

^\=.J m-fb (F 16) in the company of, § 178. 


hn (E 32) sacred baboon. 

hnw lamentation, sorrow, woe. 

var. zrr (O 41; N 31), later 

cr, ascend, mount up, approach; crw det. 
ff; neighbourhood; hrt (I 12) 

cobra, uraeus; s^r det. make to ascend, 
offer up. 

van det. ( abbrev. hh (N ii. 12) 
moon. 

iw, rare var. Ijz, § 468,6, is, are; the w before 
sing, suffixes prob. merely graphic, § 461, 
Obs. 2 ; perhaps derived from 71^, §§ 29. 
461; sometimes has value of copula, § 29; 
as such replaced by wnn in other tenses 
and moods, §118, 2; wider use with 
suffix subj. than with nom. subj., §§ 37. 
117, 2; in sents. with adv. pred., §§29. 
37. 117; presence or absence of, in these, 
§ 117; with nom. subj., §117, i ; with 
suffix subj., § 117, 2; do., introducing cl. 
of time or circumstance, §§117, end; 214; 
here perhaps originally with parenthetic 
force, § 117, Obs. ; not used in sent, with 
nom. pred., § 125 ; rare in sent, with adj. 
pred., §§ 142. 467 ; introducing pseudo¬ 
verbal iw'f hr idtfi, hu-f id^iyd), § 323 ; 
iw-f m id^n, §331; iw-f r § 332 ; with 

impers. vb. of motion, § 466 ; with words 
of adj. meaning, § 467 ; as aux. vb., 
§§ 461-8 ; iw idm-f, § 462 ; iw'f id^f, 
§463: iw id'in''n''fi §§ 68. 464; iw -t- pass. 
id^f, §§ 422, I ; 465 ; omitted after ist, 
nn, nty, § 107, 2 ; however, late exx. after 
nn and nty, § 468, 4; very rare after 
n, § 120; use to mark strong contrast, 
§ 117, I ; p. 248, top; §§ 394, end ; 468, 2 ; 
expressing detachment before indep. 
pron., § 468, 3 ; in affirmations preceded 
by oath, §468, i; questions introduced by 
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in iw, §492 ; iw wn, there is, are, § 107, 

2 ; do. foil, by parts., § 395 ; do. in ques¬ 
tions, §492, 2; iw-ins, untruth, 

misstatement, lit. but there is, § 194. 
iw come, § 289, 2 ; peculiarities of idni'f 
forms, § 459: aux. vb., § 483, 2 ; 
iwf-f}f a crescit eundo^ one who rises in 
rank, § 194; for see nmtt. 

“ iw (N 18) island. " 

(E 9. 14) dog. 

wrong, crime ; iwyt wrongdoing. 

complaint; siw bring a complaint, 
r against. 

twi^y) one without a boat, 
street. 

ox- 

iwc (F 44) thigh (of beef), femur. 

iwc inherit; iwrt, iwrrt heritage, inheri¬ 
tance ; iwrw heir. 

iwc reward (vb.), m with. 

iwryt garrison, soldiery; cf. wciv 
below. 

iwrw (S 2 [), var. rrw, ring. 

(properly if, § 59) meat, flesh. 
iwn colour, complexion, nature. 

Ql iwn (O 28) column; Iwn-mwlf 

Pillar-of-his-Mother, a name of Horus, 
p. 269, n. I : var. iwnyt 

(O 28) hall of columns. 

0 “ iwnt (O 28) bow (n.); lwu[ty)-Sty 

(T 10) Nubian, foreigner, lit. bowman, 
p. 398, n. I. 

'Iwnw El-Matariyah, Heliopolis, On of the 
Bible; 02 ^^® 'livnw SmCiv On of Upper 
Egypt, an epithet given to Thebes. 

0 “^® 'Iwny Armant, Hermonthis, a town in 
Upper Egypt. 


0 ^® 'Iwnt Denderah, Tentyra, a town in 
Upper Egypt. 

9 —^l^l® Iwnyt Esna, Latopoli.s, a town in 
Upper Egypt. 

(B 2) conceive, become pregnant. 
Iwh load (vb.), in or hr with. 
iwh water (vb.), irrigate. 
iwsw balance (n.). 

iwty (D 35), varr. iwlw, B. of D. 

ity, who . . . not, which . . . not, 
§§ 202-3 ; origin and forms, § 202 ; with 
adv. pred., § 203, i ; with noun-t-suffix, 
who has not, § 203, 3 ; with infin. 4- suffix, 
§ 307, 2 ; foil, by imperf. tdmf, § 443 ; by 
sdnt-n-f, §§ 203, 6; 418, end; iwty nf, 
iwty sw, who has nothing, § 203, 1.2; ntt 
iwtt what exists and does not exist, i. e. 
everything, § 203, 4 ; hr-hvtt because not, 
§ 223. 

iwht ground, floor. 

iwd separate (vb.); r-iwd between 
. r and, § 180. 

Y ib (F 34) heart, wish (n.); as seat of intelli¬ 
gence, etc., second element in many epi¬ 
thets, exx. wih-ib patient; wmt-ib stout¬ 
hearted ; st-ib affection; hrt-ib 

wish, desire (n.); rdi ib m-si be anxious 
about; di m ibf determine, infin. to, 
§ 303 ; rdi ib hnt pay attention to; ib 
wish (vb.), § 292. 
ib (E 8) kid. 
ib suppose, imagine. 

ibi (be) thirsty; ibt thirst (n.). 
ib"^ refuge. 

O J (-^ 3^ ’ ^ b) dance (vb.). 

ibr (E 6) stallion, Hebr. 

ibhty, a stone used for beads, etc., 
from Ibhet. a Nubian region. 
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— UA (F 18) tooth. 

idA (E 8), a priest who poured liba¬ 
tions or the like. 

H ° ip count, calculate, reckon; ip 4 if ( 271 '^) 
take stock of (one’s) person, i.e. grow up; 
ipt reckoning; \^$^^^%' 4 pl-swt Ipet-sut, 
Most select-of-Places, name of the temple 
of Karnak ; sip revise, inspect, assign, n 
to; sipty revision. 

ij ipt, oip'^, Gk. olffii, a measure of capacity 
= 4 Aekat or i8 litres, § 266, i. 

Vx^ ‘ 3) omission, message, occupation; 

ipwtyf\t.\.. messenger. See below. 

I]d^ i/fw (m.), (1°^ iplw (f.), archaic plur. of 
that; IIJ^ ipn (m.), iptn (f.), 
do. of ^pn this, §110. 
varr. a (O 45. 46), also ^ (W i i), 
ip(f)t harlm, private apartments. 

ifdt a four, quartet, § 260; 1)^-^ ifd 
flee; ifdy, a cloth, square of cloth. 

ini', form of prep, m used before sufifix- 
prons., § 162. 

(]^ im, adv. from prep, m (§ 205, i), there, 
therein, thence, therewith; apparent varr. 
^ (G 18), : ^'so probably 

(]^ -imy in ti’i-imy, ti'k-imy, etc., of 
mine, thine, etc., §§ 113, 3, Obs. ; 205, i, 
Obs. 

imy being in, adj. from prep, m, §§ 79. 
80; of, following adjs., with superlative 
meaning, §97; "f imy-zvrt west side; 

if>^y(-pf' estate, property, will, 
lit. content of house ; varr. 

(F 20) imy-r overseer, superintendent, 
§ 79 ; imy-rn-f list of persons ; 

imy-Ait prototype, example; 
i'fdy'bi' 'idj. from prep, m-f^t 
(§178), who goes after, accompanies; 
■f attendant, bodyguard; 


imytw, also m-imytw, r-imytw, prep, be¬ 
tween, § 177. 

var. imi (Aa 13) give, place, 

cause, as imper. of rdi give, § 336 ; foil, 
by (perf., § 452, i) sdm-/, § 338. 2 ; by 
obj.-f old perf., § 315. 

var. 1]^’“ imi negative vb., § 342 ; posi¬ 
tion of subj., § 343 ; idm-f form of, in 
wishes and commands, §§ 342. 345 ; 
imper. ^ m negating imper., § 340, i ; 
later replaced by m ir, § 340, 2; 

w rdi-\-tdm'f let him not (hear), 
§ 340. 3 - 

imi mourn ; imw mourning, 
var. imw (P i) boat. 

imi^i), etc., see under iim above, 
var. inti^ (F 39) spinal cord. 

var. ^ imiA venerated stale; imi^w 
imiAy revered, honoured, 
var. det. % imn (A 4. 5) hide (vb,). 

( 1 “^ 'Imn Amun, the god of Thebes, Gk. 

var. imnt (R 14. 13), later imntt, 

west; imnty western; see too wnmy 
below, 

imAt netherworld. 

()—« in, rare initial form of prep. »*-«, §§ 148, 5, 
end; 155, end; 164. 

(j— var. (A 27) in, prep., by (of agent), 
§§39, end; 168 ; 227, 4; 300. 

(|«— in, non-encl. part., indeed, § 227 ; in-\- 
noun (perf. § 450, 5, e) idm-f, § 227, 2 ; 
in -I- noun + part., §§ 227, 3 ; 373 ; element 
in indep. prons., §§64. 227; relation to 
prep, in, § 227, 4; introducing n. already 
represented by a pron,, § 227, 5 ; intro¬ 
ducing questions, §§ 227, i; 491,3 ; in iw, 
§492; in alone, §493; in ntt is it the 
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case that . .. ?, § 494, \. 2] in nt-pw is it 
the case that ?, § 494, 3 ; hi m who ?, §§227, 
3 : 496. 

in, van — i in, says, parenthetic, 
§§ 436-7 ; see ? say, above. 
ini (K i) the 

in delay (vb.); sin, same sense, 
valley. 

J ini (W 25) bring, fetch, remove; 

van f«wgifts, tribute; varr. 

'In-hrt (N 31) Onuris, the god 
of This, N. of Abydus, Gk. 'Ovovpi<;. 

()^J[] abbrev. [] ini (O 36) wall; also in 6 i 
det. w- or [[. 

varr. det. ^^ (E 15.16; C 6) 

the dog-headed god Anubis, Gk. 'Auov- 
)8is ; ^ inp crown- 

prince, royal child, 
skin. 

^^rri’ 0^*-® writings) indep. pron. 

1st plur. c., we, § 64. 

(j^a inr (O 39; N 37) stone; inr hd ( 1 ) 
white stone; n ^{i)n2v of *Ainu (D 8), i.e. 
limestone; n rwdt of hard stone, i.e. sand¬ 
stone. 

(D 13) eyebrow(s). 
surround, enclose. 

11‘^Pojf inst shank. 

envelop, embrace. 

^ ink (W 24) indep. pron. ist sing, c., I, §64; 
varr. (]^, ^()^, etc.; belonging 

to me, § 114, 3 ; ink pw, §§ 190, i ; 325. 

earlier ind, (be) ill; illness; sind 
make ill. 

ind hr foil, by suffix, hail to, § 272 ; see 
too under nd below. 

ij-=> ir initial form of prep, r, § 163 ; as to, 

§ 149; if, foil, by idm-f, § 150 (imperf., 


2aegem. vbs., § 444, 4; perf., other mu¬ 
table vbs., § 454, 5 ; negated by tm-f, 
§ 347; 6); if, unfulfilled condition, foil, 
by idm-n-f, §§151. 414, 3 ; ir-, occa¬ 
sional form of prep, r before suffix, § 163, 
cf. below irf end. part.; iry-, var. 

irw, adv. from prep, r, §§113, 2; 
205, Obs. ; (A 48. 47) relating to, 

connected with, adj. from prep, r, § 79; 
see too under <■/, r/, nfr-hit, sim ; 
irt duty. 

^ irt (D 4) eye; reading uncertain 

(prwy ?, brwy ?), eyes. 
iri make, do, act, acquire; writings, § 281; 
as aux. vb., § 485 ; foil, by infin., ib. ; 
§ 338, I ; m ir do not, § 340, 2 ; part, ir 
achieving, § 367, 2 ; ir n, f. irt n, engen¬ 
dered by, §§ 361. 3 79, 3; fr »,ir m amount- 
ing to, §422, 3; iri n act'll behalf of, 
help; iri r act against, oppose; 
irw form, nature. 

var. det. irp (W 21 ; M 43) wine. 

var. ^ rf, end. part, used for empha¬ 
sis, § 252. 

irtyw mourning. 

irtt (W 20), O.K. ^ 1 =^ irtt, milk. 
ihw (military) camp. 

ihvi hold back, detain ; det. vi lag, go 
slow. 

jubilation. 

US see In 

() |C ih, etc., see under —“|C 

ib ox. 

ihw stable (for horses). 

(1 o ihms, see under hnisi below. 

(| g ikj, non-end. part., then, therefore, intro¬ 
ducing desired future consequence, ex- 
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hortation or command, §§ 40, 3 ; 228 ; 
foil, by (perf., § 450, 5, a ; rarely 

imperf., § 440, 4; negated, tm'f, § 346, 4 ; 
wn'f^ § 118, 2), ib .; interrog., what?, § 501. 
ij ® O.K. writing of ^ things, see there. 
ihm-sk, see under below. 

var. river- 

bank. 

I)_£__3f«i non-encl. part., see under ^r. 

(] later var. (N 2), dusk, 

twilight. 

HP is end. part., § 247 ; after indep. pron., 
§§ 127, 4 ; 136 ; as interrog. part., §§ 247, 
4; 491, 2 ; like, § 247, 5 ; ^HP n is soe 
under ^ n below; (jP^^ rare non- 
encl. part, § 232. 

go (imper.) § 336, see too under 35" ; 

plunder (n.). 

i^t^r var. (jiPw^ chamber, tomb, tomb- 
chamber. 

isi (M 2) (be) light (in weight). 

IT,#. 

HflPe,Yi (M 40) reeds. 

HIP.^ (be) old; (jP;^^ var. (HP|\:7; iswl 
old times, antiquity; isjzvi det. Kj (V 6) 
rags. 

var. HlP^iS (P 44) exchange, pay¬ 
ment ; m-isw, rarely r-isw, in return for, 

§ 178. 

HP°'^ ispt quiver (n.). 

HIP*^^ var. *•5/^ evil, wrongdoing ; 

isfty sinner. 
ljp*='0 isr tamarisk. 

isk linger, delay, restrain. 

HP^rs* isk, var. P^^^ sk, lo, archaic var. of ist, 
§§ 119, 3 ; 230. 

HPe ist, varr. Pe=> st, later (jP^ i^i, etc., non- 
encl. part., lo (or sim.), § 231 ; origin, ib .; 


in sent, with adv. pred., §119, 2; with 
nom. pred., § 133; with adj. pred., § 142; 
before pseudo-verbal construction, § 324 ; 
introducing virt. els. of time and circum¬ 
stance, before idm-f, §212; before idm-nf, 
§§ 212. 414, I ; before pass, bdmf, §422, 
I ; before n § 402 ; enclitically, 

§ 248. 

property, belongings. 

i^st what ?, § 600 ; hr sy iht wherefore ?, 
§ 500, 4 ; iht try, § 500, 5. 

^20 unidentified tree; det. °, (M 43), 
its fruit. 

H^l ikr (be) excellent, precious ; excellence, 
virtue, also bw ikr ; iirikr (it) by virtue 
of, § 181 ; r ikr exceedingly, § 205, 5 ; 
sikr advance, promote (a person), adorn 
(a place). 

under kd below. 

^■^ 1 ^ var. 19) tniner, hewer of 

stone. 

ikm (I 6) shield. 
ikn draw (water). 

H'i' ■1’/'''^- end. part., § 255. 

igrt, see under below. 

)cD abbrev. V 33 ! U id) barlej'. 

*/, var. (i}t (p. 43, n. i), father; often 
without in var. it-ntr god’s 

father, name of a class of elder priests. 

HJHH^ var. ^ ity (I 3) sovereign, p. 75. 

rare var. (D 38) the sun-god 

A turn. 

itmw lack of breath. 

H^© itn sun’s disk, sun. 

H itn oppose, thwart, obj. (something), m 
(someone) ; itnw det. opponent, 

enemy ; itnw det. difficulties. 
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later det. == itrw (N 35) river, 
Nile; also measure of length = iO’5 km., 
the Gk. schoenus, § 266, 2. 
itr( (O 20) row (of shrines), particularly 
of those of Upper (det. O 19) and 
Lower (det. ^ O 20) Egypt as seen at the 
6i?n!'-festival, p. 291, n, 3; collectively, the 
gods of these shrines; itriy det. nn 
the two sides, rows, aisles. 
ith drag, draw, stretch (a bow). 

n (1^ 3O prison. 

5 = 1 ^ iti (V 15), var. iti (§ 281), take away, 
seize; take possession, m of; iti hpt, see 
under hpt below, 
tl’lef. 

(j“ icii (F 21) be deaf. 

idyt girl, maid. 

var. idl (F 45 ; N 41) vulva, cow. 

^ var. idt (D 46*) fragrance. 

{]c=3^'T[Tf idw pestilence. 

abbrev. ^ iM (N 21) bank (of river), 
cultivated area; idbwy the two banks, 
i.e. Egypt. 

var. f^idn (F 21) replace; 
idnw deputy, substitute. 
idr (V 37) bind ; bandage; ^ 1 ^ 0 ^ var. 
idr (V 37) herd, flock. 

idhw (M 15), the marshlands of the 
Delta; idhy Delta man. 

(jlj, \\y{M 17: Z4) 

()([ y in grammatical endings representing 
O.E. 1 ) « or ()i] ii, §§ 20, end ; 270, Obs. ; 
as initial consonant hardly except in 
group-writing where equivalent of Hebr. 

’, p. 481, M 17; use of l]i] and distin¬ 
guished, §§ 20, end ; 73, 4, Obs. 


GRAMMAR _or 

(|i] -jr: after duals before suffix ist sing., § 75, 
i; in certain plur. impers., § 335; ending 
3rd sing. plur. in certain old perfs., § 309; 
m. ending in imperf. act. parts., § 357 ; 
rare in imperf. pass, parts., § 358 ; in m. 
sing. plur. perf pass, parts., § 361; alleged 
ending m. sing, in perf rel. form with 
prospective meaning, § 387, 2 ; in pass. 
tdm-/he(ore suffixes, §420; in perf sdm-f 
of certain vbs., § 448. 

''' -y : origin and nature, §§ 20. 73, 4; after 
duals added to suffixes 2nd m., 3rd ni., f, 
§75,2; do. after ns. dual only in meaning, 

§ 76, 2 ; ending m. sing, of adjs. derived 
from preps, and ns., §§ 79-81 ; in imytw, 

§ 177; rare ending m. sing, of imperf act. 
parts., § 357 ; in perf pass, parts, of 2 -lit. 
vbs., § 360; in sdmtyfy form, § 363 ; in 
hr{y)fy, § 437. 

sea, Hebr. n;, §62 a (Add. p. 422). 

!\!\ljiyh, inter)., hey!, § 258. 

.—0 r (D 36) 

*7“ r arm, hand ; in compound preps. »i-r, r-r, 
hr-c, § 178 ; advs., hr q hr rwy immedi¬ 
ately ; dr f long ago, § 205, 3 ; r piece, 
pair (« of), action, position, state, see too 
«Aq r-r, r-rwy, hry-r; '' activity, 

stroke ; ^ var. —o r affairs, business. 
r (W 10) cup. 

^ varr. O^, (S 25) dragoman, in¬ 

terpreter ; see too i a above. 

^ rt limb, member. 

^ ft room, department, house ; iry rt official, 
attached to the department (of), 
r/ (O 29) column. 

(N 31) here, § 205, i. 

^abbrev. ary (O 31) door; doorkeeper. 
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(E 7) ass, donkey. 

13^)1 var. 2 rd (be) great; rrw greatly, § 205, 

4 ; r rit greatly, § 205, 5 ; nt greatness ; 
n-f^it-n{t), m-fit-n so greatly (did, etc,), in¬ 
asmuch as, § 181 ; ^}t (valuable) 

stone (for vessels, etc.); sfi enlarge, ex¬ 
alt, enrich. 

'^ar. nbt (M 19) offering, 

pile of offerings; ^ib det. | (hieratic) 
be desirable; self-seeking, selfishness. 

abbrev. var. det. ^ Ow (T 14; 

A 49) Asiatic, f. ^imt. 

flog, beat feet of. 

rrz£;(jj/) sleep (vb.). 
tent. 

rwt (S 38, Pyr.) awet-sceptre. 

(S 38. 39; E 8) flock, herd (small 
cattle), goats. 

rob, steal; robber ; one robbed ; 
Nhmt-rwiy, see under nhm below; 

— 0 ^ hrigand. 

— rwn (be) rapacious ; defraud, hr, m of; 
cwn-ib of rapacious disposition. 

—stick, club. 

—0J\= abbrev. \= ^b (F 16) horn; metaphori¬ 
cally, (archer’s) bow. 
fb, see under ifb above. 

(O 30, p- 517) f'ork; 2 :^^^b comb 
(hair). 

^bw, s6e under w^b below. 

4*) «<^^ 3 :-sceptre. 

—“J^f = abbrev. ^bi (S 42) stela, table 
of offerings. 

—"boasting, exaggeration. 

fpr (Aa 20) equip, m with; learn, master ; 
rprw equipment, 
var. (fty (A 36. 37) brewer. 
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^fiy encampment. 

3) fly(o-)- 

^fnt (royal) head-dress. 

^fdt, older ^fdt, box, chest. 

—cw (F 10) swallow (vb.); with ib obj., 
rm ib lose consciousness, faint; rm ib hr be 
thoughtless, negligent about; sfm swallow 
down, wash down (food), m with (drink). 
rmf smear ; ^mrt det. mud. 

—''wury/ (T 14. 15) throw-stick. 

var. det. ^ O/, r(/)« (D 8.7) (be) beautiful; 
det. the good man; qe) ^{i)nw 

*Ainu, the limestone quarries at Turah. 
ZH. (D 51) finger-nail, claw; var, >5^ 
^nty (G 7*. 7**) *Anty, a god, lit. He-with- 
the-claw(s). 

fnn (D 55) turn back; fmv one who 
(always) returns; det. jf (A 31) (face) 
averted. 

•^1 fnh (S 34) sandal-strap. 

five ; live, ni on (food, truth); fnh n{'i) 
as (god, king) lives for me, in oaths, §218; 

rnhiyu) wdi[w) sni){w) may he live, be 
prosperous, be healthy, §§55, 313 ; 
rnh(w) dt may he live eternally, §313; 
do. after ^ iri, § 378 ; di rnh given 
fife, § 378 ; life ; det. ^ .swear, oath, 
§ 218 ; Pr-f^n/j, see under pr\ nb mh, see 
under nb] ^(f) one living in, 

attached to, with foil, noun {niwt town, 
mif army, hh the Ruler’s table); rnhw 
det. ,jft, the living; -^1“ ^nhw victuals; 

means of subsistence; smh 
make to live ; sfn}}. (portrait-)sculptor. 

^>ih garland. 
p) rnh (S 34) mirror. 

^”bi goat. 

^nfpuy (F 21) the two ears. 
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the goddess Anukis of Aswan, Gk. 

\vovKi%. 

myrrh. 

older ctid, (be) few; (‘ndt a few 
(people); sf'tid make few, depreciate, 
rr, see under i^r above. 

reed (for writing). 

O'/ sheet (of papyrus or leather). 

O'/ (F 19) jaw. 

^liO''/(F 22) hind-quarters. 

var. det. ^rf (V 6. 33) envelop, tie 
up ; bag, bundle. 

^rrt (O 38), varr. ^rrzvt, crryt, gate, place 
of judgement. 

f'rk (V 12) bind, n on (someone); det. 

understand ; det. ^ (be) under¬ 
standing, wise ; det. swear, take an 
oath ; var. l^-st day (of 

the month), § 264; sf’rk det. ^ put an end 
to (enemies). 

(O ^ !•' i"2), var. (||| ih^ palace. 

^iC (T 24), var. (j|f^ ih, net, catch, snare 
(animals). 

Ct field, holding, domain; var. 

(M 2), var. ihwty, 

tenant farmer, field labourer. 

var. ^ rJu (D 34. 34*) fight, r against. 
hnr with (against); rh) tw beware, 
§338, ‘^v^hnvty warrior; ^Ju det. — 
(T 11) arrow. 

(P 6) stand up, arise, stand fast; attend, 
//rto; r/^r m ibd start on month’s service 
(as priest) ; eke hnist pass one’s life, lit. 
stand up and sit down; rhr aux. vb., 
§§ 476-82 ; rkr sdni-f, § 477, i ; r/;r + pass. 
sdm-f, §477, 2.; I'Z/r + subj. + old perf., 
§ 477- 3; sdm-nf, §478; Oy-n-f 


r 

sdrn-nf, § 479 ; fJy-n sdtuf, § 480: cJy-n + 
pass, sdm-f, §481; ^ly-n + pseudo-verbal 
construction ; s(^ltf erect (obelisk, monu¬ 
ments): rZ/rtc/det. 1^1 position, attendance. 
rZ^r (M 35) heap: nh ('h<'w wealthy man, 
lit. lord of heaps. 

1^0 flyw period, space (of time), lifetime. 

1*5^0. ^b^"'-^ (O 26) stela. 

rZ/rjc; (P 6. i), older I’V'r^i b^"^^ ships. 
^b brazier, fire (for cooking). 

•'/«’ (N i) hang up. 

'^b”^ extinguish (fire): det. ^ quench 
(thirst). 

"©^.^si see ihmt above. 

^bb'^, see ibb^o above. 
r/d (H 5), var. *5“=^ fii, fly (vb.). 

^bw (G 11), varr. 
rZi»/, divine image. 

branches. 

r-Z;;«uZt' inner appartments, audience- 
chamber : see too under Jin below. 

; °.^ later det. o ri (M 41 ; Aa 2) pine, fir, 
the ‘cedar’ of the Bible, p. 123, n. 5. 
ri, see id above. 

riif) (I i) lizard. 

rj/(I i) (be) many, abundant,ordinary; c^i-r 
(*T^) chatter, § 288; adv., often, § 205,4 ; 
ri/Z multitude; sch multiply; det. ^ curb 
(vb.) lit. scatter (?). 

rk (G 35) enter, r into (a place.) hr, m 
before, among (persons) ; rk{yw) det. 

intimates; rjiyt female servant; 
ckzo provisions, revenue (in food) ; sck 
cause to enter. 

rki (D 50) (be) precise, accurate; det. 
1^, equality, level; det. jjjj^ adjust, ckiw 
the right rope (in the ferry-boat); r-r^y 
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on a level with, § 178; srh put, set in 
order. 

^ strain (vb., in beer-making), 
var. (V 26. 27) spool, reel. 

rd, later S cd, perceive, recognize. 

cd (V 26), var. rd, be in good condi" 
tion. 

rdw (K 3) the 6 iiri-f\sh. 

^ cd (U 6), var. O.K. rd, hack up; ^ rd- 
mr (K 3) administrator of a province, 
prob. lit. excavator of canal(s). 
var. hieratic ^ fd (Aa 8), later 

fd, desert-edge. 

^,8,r^/(V 26) fat. 

” , see (m')r(^dt below. 

(be) guilty ; guilt, crime. 

^ w (G 43 ; Z 7) 

\ %Vy semi-vowel, § 20; often omitted in gram¬ 
matical endings, ib. ; immutable in (e.g.) 
)bw ‘brand’, § 279: initial, omitted in 
some derivatives, § 290. 

\ -w, ending 3rd sing, or plur. m. of old perf., 
§ 309 ; of plur. in impers., § 335 ; of neg. 
complement, § 341 ; m. in imperf. act. 
part., § 357 ; in imperf. pass, part., § 358 ; 
in some perf. act. parts., § 359 ; in imperf. 
rel. form, § 387, 1 ; in idmiv'ii-f rel. form, 
§ 387, 3 ; ending of pass, sdm-f form be¬ 
fore nom. subj., § 420. 

^1 -w, plur. m. ending of ns. and adjs., § 72; 

-wt, plur. f., ib. ; -wy, dual m., ib.\ 
“ -ty, dual f., ib. 

var. -w, from Dyn. XVIII occasional 
suffix-pron. 3rd plur. c., they, them, their, 
§ 34- 

^ w, very rare end. part., not, § 352 a. 


w district, region. 

4). also wmit, coil of 

rope, let loose in foundation cere¬ 

monies. 

(N 31) (be) far, distant, r from ; 
fall, r into (decay, etc.); wiw, adv., afar; 
Wit, abbrev. way, road, side; r (“T*) 
-Wit path, place of passage; swii det. ^ 
var. det. or abbrev. ^ (Z 9) pass, hr by ; 
pass, of time ; swm passing (n.). 
wave. 

w/te/y ponder, deliberate. 

■fl'fleSa Wawat, region at N. end of 

Lower Nubia. 

1 J|*T tVib(wy)? (S 40), name of the 19th 
nome (Oxyrhynchite) of Upper Egypt. 

var. Ill wih (V 29) i. place, put 
down; permit, foil, by idm-f, § 184, i ; 
Wih tp bow the head (in submission); with 
m, multiply, § 338, i ; Wih hi (f j^) make 
offerings; 2. endure, (be)enduring, lasting; 
wih-ib patient, well-disposed; swih make 
to endure. 

zvihyt increase, abundance (of corn). 
wihw (S 10) wreath. 

wy/yy (M 15) hall of the Inundation, 
reception hall in Palace; cf. too til} above. 

1 1 wis (S 40) y/a^-sceptre. 

1 wiS dominion, lordship, only in fixed ex¬ 
pressions like Oth, ddt, wis life, stabi¬ 
lity, dominion. 

Wist (R 19) Wise, Thebes. 

var. wisi (S 40) be ruined, de¬ 
cay ; ruin (n.). 

Wii (A 28) be exalted; swii var. det. 
'I (A 30) extol. 

■f[.^ ^^ig (W 3) festival, celebrated 

on the 18th day of the ist month. 
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|.M 13 incorrectly used for | V 24, see under 
wd below. 

w^d (M 13) (be) green, fresh; r w^d 
vigorously, §205, 5; *^1 w^d success, 
good fortune; J wid (M 13) papyrus 
column; widyt colonnade; | 

wid2i pale green stone, felspar (?); 

Widt (I 12. 13), the cobra-goddess Edjo, 
p. 73, n. I®; Wid-wr the sea, 

lit. the great green ; <^{](]^^ dyt (M 15), 
O.K. dyt papyrus-marsh ; swid make 
green, renew. 

varr. ^(j, \ wi dep. pron. ist sing, c., I, 
me, my, § 43 ; as subj. in iii^y)-ivi I belong 
to, § 114, 2 ; with other adj. preds., rare, 
p. 109, n. 6; with pass, parts., doubtful, 
p. 425, Add. to § 374. 

^(]J wi (A 53) mummy, mummy sheath. 

^ 'wy, ending added to adj. preds. with ex¬ 
clamatory force, how, § 49 ; do. added to 
parts., § 374, with Add. p. 425 ; prob. 
originated in dual m. ending, § 49, Obs. 
-z£{y, see under -w above. 

'wyn, ending ist plur. c. of old perf., § 309. 
var. det. ^ wu (P 3) sacred bark. 
win reject, decline. 

^ z£/r (T 21; Z i) m., ^7 alone; 

§§ 260. 262, I ; wr n as indef. art., § 262, 
I; foil, by adj., yielding superlative sense, 
§ 97 ; as numeral, one, usually written 1, 

§ 259 ; wc ... . ky^ wr . sn~nwf one 

.... other, § 98 ; we 'nb everyone, § 103 ; 
wc m one of (several), § 262, i ; wH det. 
^ be alone ; ^ wcty sole, unique ; 

^"5^ var. det. n wcrw privacy, soli¬ 
tude. 

wrzv soldier, cf. iwryt above, 
speak abuse. 


0 'S var. wcb (D 6o; A 6) (be) pure, clean; 
swcb purify, cleanse; (ordinary) 

priest; wcbw det. clean clothes ; wcbt 
det. place of embalmment, tomb, 
sanctuary; det. meat; abbrev. 

'1^1^ rbw (F 17) purification ; rbw-r.i^) 
breakfast. 

wiy^bend, curb. 

(1^ 41) juniper (?). 
wCrt (D 56) leg, shank, 
wcr flee ; fugitive ; wcrt flight. 

abbrev. wcrt (D 56) administra¬ 
tive district; wcrtw district official, 

abbrev. wrh (N ii) carob-beans. 

IJ^I IJI (U 26. 27) open up; wbi- 
intelligent, capable, enlightened; 
swb) hr initiate,, r into (work); 
wbi open court (of temple); J^ var. JoJ 
wbs butler. 

^JT var. det. © wbn (N 8. 5) shine forth, 
rise (of sun); det. Q (M 35) overflow; 

var. wbnw (Aa 2 ; N 8) 

wound (n.). 

^J'^H burn (vb.). 

^ wpt (F 13) vertex, brow. 

^ wpi divide, open, judge; wpw-fir except, 
but, §179; wpt det. specification; 

P_ wp st (Z 9) lit. specify it, intro¬ 
ducing list of items; connected with this 
stem are ipt message, ipwty messenger, 
see above; var. wpt-rnpt (F 14. 
15) New Year’s day, p. 204 ; var. 

k/ Wpt-ti Earth’s Beginning, name given 
to the extreme south; ^| 7 |^ Wp-wswt 
(E 18) the jackal-god (Gk. wolf) Wepwa- 
wet of Asyflt, Gk. ' 0 <f>a>i<;. 

w/i talk, talk about, di.scuss. 
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(be) thick; wmt~ib stout-hearted; 

wmt gateway; zvmtt det. cn (O 36) 
fortification, bulwark. 

31) open (vb.); instructed, 

expert; wn hrn light is given to (some¬ 
one, that he may see), lit. face (i.e. sight) 
is given to, etc. 

will (E 34) pass by, disregard ; wn det. 
^ fault, failing. 

Wnw El-AshmOnen, Hermopolis, a 
town in Upper Egypt. 

var. wtiwl (N 14. 5) hour, p. 206 ; 
priestly duties; det. priesthood; 
wnwt{y) hour-watcher, star-watcher. 
wnfht. glad, gay. 

varr. +^, wnm (Z ii ; 

M 42 ; X 7) eat; wnmt food; 

the consumer, i.e. fire; 
( 1 snm (G 52) feed (someone), eat, 
feed on; det. greed; snmw det. 

food. 

wnmy (R 14) right hand (n. and adj.). 
exist, be, § 107 ; supplies missing 
partsof/zc/,§§ 118,2; 142. 150. 157,1; 326. 
395. 396. 469; in sents. with adv. pred., 
§ 118, 2; notin sents. with nom. pred.,§ 125; 
in sents. with adj. pred., § 142 ; in pseudo¬ 
verbal construction, § 326; do., itself in 
old perf. or infin., § 326; wnn-f r sdm, 
§ 332; parts, of, as equivalents of rel. adj., 
§ 396; w««y^with future reference, §§ 118, 
2; 326; 440, 3; after ir, §§ 150. 

395. 444, 4; wn-f expressing purpose, 
§ 118, 2 ; after if}, ib. ; as obj. after rdi, 
ib. ; after other vbs., § 186, 2 ; wtff, wnn-f 
after preps., §§ 157, i. 2. 3; 326, end; 444, 
3; wn’f, wnnfm virt. adv. els., §§ 214. 
215. 219; wn 7 i as aux. vb., §§ 469 - 75 ; 
wn-inf in pseudo-verbal construction. 


§ 470; wnn-^rf do., § 471; wn-in 

bdm’f,\At’J2 ; wji’inf idftt'f, wn-^rfidm-f, 
§473; other forms from wnn before id'mf, 
§ 474; before idm-n-f, § 475 ; iw wn there 
is, are, § 107, 2 ; foil, by parts., § 395 ; in 
questions, §492, 2; nn wn, n wnt there is, 
are, not, §§ 108, 1.2; 109 ; nn wn, n wnt, 
before bdmf, § 188, 2 ; ir wn if there be, 
p. 427, Add. to p. 358, n. 11; var. ^ wn 
being (n.) in phrase n (w) zvn mic 
in reality, lit. of (in) true being, § 205, 3 ; 

^ wntit, wnt end. parts., indeed, 
really, §§ 127, 4; 249; wnt non-end. part., 
that, §§ 187. 233; foil, by subj. -h old perf., 
§ 329 ; wnt in see above ; 

W 7 in-nfr(yd) Onnophris, He-who-is-con- 
tinually-happy, a name given to the 
resurrected Osiris, cf. p. 307, bottom. 
wnh be clad, obj. in, § 84 a, p. 423. 

jackal or wolf-like animal; det, 
-S& (U 16) sledge. 

wndw (M 42 ; E 3) short-horned cattle. 

var. with [i, (Z 11) wndwt subjects, 
people. 

^ wrr (G 36) (be) great, important, much; 
wr, adj. ; wr, wrt, adv., much, very, 
§ 205, 4 ; wr how much ?, § 502 ; n-wr-n 
inasmuch as, § 181 ; var. wr 

(A 19) prince ; wr mrw greatest of 

seers, title of the high-priest of H eliopolis; 
^ —1]'^ wr-«-*/'haunch (of beef); wrrt 
det. (S 2. 6) great crown ; det. or 

abbrev. (T 17) chariot; Wrt det. ^ 

the Great one, designation of a goddess; 
Wrt-hkrw, see under hki, 
wrh (W 23) be anointed with, obj., 
§ 84 A, p. 423 ; see too mrht below, 
wrs (Q 4) head-rest, pillow. 
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wri spend all day, pass time ; foil, by 
subj.+old perf., § 316; watchman. 
^<=3^ wrd (A 7), O.K. wrd, be weary. 

ivhi, escape, miss, fail. 

(O 37) overthrow. 
whyl tribe, tribesmen. 
whi pull up (papyrus, flax), hew 
(stones). 

^1*0^ var. %vhit (Aa 2), var. O.K. 

wht (W 6), cauldron; var. ^ 

Whit Oasis region ; Whityw Oasis 
dwellers. 

(P 4) loose, break off work; dec. 
unravel, explain ; clet. fisherman, 
fowler. 

whmt (F 25) hoof. 

var. det. | whni repeat; foil, by infin., 
§ 303 ; whm rnh repeating life, living a 
second time, § 55 ; m whm, ni whm-r a 
second time, adv.; whmwdet. herald, 
also a provincial official in charge of 
judicial matters. 

^©1 wh (R 16), fetish of the Upper Egyptian 
town Cusae. 

^©'y' wh (N 2), also w}}t, night; swh make dark. 

whi (M 3) (wooden) column ; det. in 
hall of columns. 

whi require, demand. 

(be) ignorant; fool (n.); swhi 
make foolish. 

\SS^ (Aa 2) suffer, bear patiently ; pain 
(n.). 

varr. earlier Wsir (Q i. 2 ; 

F 51) Osiris, local god, king of the dead, 
the dead king, Gk. ’Ocripts. 

^ 3^71 wsfh^ idle; idleness. 

"j “ wWt (F 12, Pyr.) neck. 


1 P^ var. det. J wsr (F 12; P 8) oar. 

1' 2) (P^) powerful, wealthy; power, 
wealth ; swsr make powerful. 
ivsh (W 10) cup. 

^p®| wsh (W 10) (be) wide, broad; breadth, 
with older var. P©^ ^ shw ; swsf} det. 

var. © (S 11) widen, enlarge; wsh det. 
or abbrev. © (S ii) collar; ^ varr. 
^Pfn- ws^t(0 15) broad hall, court; 
wsht det. later ws^, barge. 
wsi, var. wB, urinate. 

^P^^ later a wstn, stride, move 

freely. 

wi fall out (of hair), be bald ; free, un¬ 
occupied (of time); gm wS (D 3) 

found defective. 

var. wii (G 42) fatten; det. 
heap (praises). 

^ wB bite, chew. 

wih (Z 9) answer, « (someone); 
answer (n.). 

wim (H 2) ear (of corn). 
wimw (H 2), a vessel for beer. 

var. det. scin (G 54; H i) wring 
neck (of bird); make offering of. 
wSr dry up, be barren. 

(P^ 3*^) address, question (vb.). 
var. wg-g- (V 33) misery, want, 

var. (Aa 2) wrap (mummy), bandage 

(vb.); det. ^ embalmer; det. O.K. 
0 (V 38). var. ^0^9Ti I I bandage. 
wtb flee ; wthw fugitive. 

wit, O.K. zvtt, beget. 

~*~1 wist (U 39) post (of balance). 

var. det. j wts (U 39. 40) lift up, carry, 
wear; det. ^lodgeacomplaint,denounce; 
cf. too tsi. 
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(D 46) put, push, shoot, inflict, emit 
(sound). 

wdpw (W 22) butler. 

wdf, later occasionally wdf, 

lag, delay; ir wdf\{ (something) delays, 
i.e. does not happen, §352; wdf, adv., 
tardily, § 205, 4. 

van wdn (Mu) offer, make offer¬ 
ings ; offering (n.). 

(U 32) (be) heavy. 

wdh (O.K.), later written wdh, 

pour; det. d (O 7) cast (metal objects); 

abbrev. ^ wdhw, later ^ 
wdhw (V 25), table of offerings. 
wd (V 24. 25), later wd, e.g. p. 277, n. 2, 
command (vb.); foil, by idmf (imperf. 
§442, i), § 184: by infin., §303; fj| wd 
mdw give command, n to; wd, wdt, zvdt- 
mdw command (n.); abbrev. ^ wd 

(O 26) stela; p swd, later P ‘‘fj | sw{i)d 
(M 14), hand over, bequeath. 

7 z/di send forth, set forth; wdyi 

(military) expedition ; wdzvw wan¬ 

dering herds. 

(be) whole, sound, prosperous; 
abbrev. see under fnA] swdi id send a 
communication, write, n to, lit. make easy 
the heart (of), § 225 ; swdi id communica¬ 
tion, letter; abbrev. ^ wdd 

(D 10) the wdit-iwedjat-) eye, the sound 
uninjured eye of Horus, § 266, i ; || 7 i dit 
(U 28, n. 5) remainder. 

wdi proceed ; cf. too sdi below. 
wdi magazine, storehouse. 

^0 divide, .sever, judge, judge 
between; wdf, ryt (f^^) judge (vb.); w^t 
det. divorced woman. 

1JT (V 25 ; F 46), van wdd, 

turn, trans. and intr. 


IJ<= var. ] wdd (N 20), var. w{i)ddw 

(M 13. ii), sandbank, shore. 
wdnw torrent, flood. 

11 ^ child, weanling; var. det. (A 18) 
princeling. 

11 ^A f^dhw, see under wdh above. 

J i (D 58) 

Ji, see bw below. 

(R 7; E 10) ram; Bi-pf{i) (W 10*, 
Pyr.) Bapfi, a god. 

^ van bi (G 29. 53), old (W 10*, 

Pyr.), soul, external manifestation, Gk. 
ySai, p. 173; diw (G 30) spirits, souls 
(plun), might (sing, or plun). 

I biw, boat, pleasure-boat. 
bit bush. 

JVJV° bib^ hole, hiding-place. 

bibit, var. JJs bbt, flowing 
stream, swirl. 

foreskin (.^) ; det. or abbrev. 
^ or in m-bih, also m-b^A-r, in the 
presence of, § 178; do., adv., formerly, 
§ 205, 2 ; dr-b^h formerly. 

(W 2) jar. 

^2 (W 2) the cat-goddess Baste(t), Gk. 
-ov/3acrrt9. 

^0 bik, an oil-bearing tree (not olive ?). 
b^k work, n for, i. e. serve ; bikw det. 
work, produce (n.); ^/^det. ^ manservant; 
bik ini this (thy) servant, lit. the servant 
there, p. 58, n. i ; § 509, 2 ; b^kt det. ^ 
maidservant. 

bigi, van Ji&jg bgi, be remis.s, 

slack. 

J ^ ^ ® big^^^ varr. J ® f bgsw (T 8*), 

niigsw, dagger. 
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■^7 (L 2) bee; bit honey; det. 

or abbrev. ^ (A 45) biby king of Lower 
Egypt; see too under 7 isu> below, 
varr. (W 10; F 18) 

character, qualities. 

J(]® < 5 «/(N 41) copper; the synonymous 

(N 34) is provisionally likewise read as 
var. (N 41 ; 

F 18) mine; J'^i=» firmament. 

(U 16), var. bjy, wonder, « 

var. J 1)^(1 Km 
marvel, wonder (n.). 

37) miserable, act evilly; 

dhiy bint bad (n.); so too bw-bin, see under 
bw below. 

J(|^^ bik (G 6) falcon. 

J_o|^^abbrev. bchi (G32) beinundated; 
inundation. 

var. J \ bw {D 58) place, position; det. 
bw nb everyone, everybody, §103; bwhry-f 
the place where he is, § 204, i ; used to 
form abstracts, bw bm bad (n.), misery ; 
bw nfr good (n.), prosperity; sim. with 
ikr, hzvrWy dw. 

abomination. 

JAM! bwnv magnates. 

J JqIZ bbt, see bibU above. 

J^' 5 - (G 31) phoenix. 

J7P but (Y 7 ) harp. 

Jo5 □ bnwt millstone. 

J J o bnbnt pyramidion. 

abbrev. J | bur (M 30), var. J^i] {| bn[r)i, 
(be) sweet. 

burw outside (n.). 

bh) flee; bkm> fugitive; sbhi det. &. 
(D 55) make to flee. 

(F 18 ; E 3) calf. 

JIPJ varr. det. bhs hunt (vb.). 
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Bhdt Tell el-Balamhn, Behdet, the nor¬ 
thernmost town of Egypt; secondarily, 
Edfu in Upper Egypt; BMt{y), the 
Behdetite, epithet of the winged solar 
Horus. 

blin tower, fortress; also f., bf}nt. 

“ b^HW greywacke, a hard dark stone 
found in the Wady HammSm&t. 

JCS-'** (K 5) introduce; be initiated, hr into; 
det. -<s«, 2 mystery, mysterious form. 

ji'-s- bsi (K 5) flow, come forth in abundance. 
bit (D 26) vomit. 
bSt, older bSt, (be) rebellious. 

JU^ bk! (B 2) be pregnant, 
see bigi above. 

bgm one shipwrecked. 

J ® ^ bgs (be) bad, fractious. 
bii run. 

J bliiytj) crime, wrong, wrong-doer. 

bt, var. bt, abandon, forsake. 

jm*® var. btn, be disobedient, 

rebel against; btn-ib rebel, adversary. 

J<=.^ abbrev. ^ bd (R 9), a kind of natron, 
varr. det. ,<0, ^,aj bdt (M 34; U 9. 10), 
var. f“'" bty, emmer, a kind of coarse 
wheat. 

(A 7) faint, languish. 

□ / (Q 3) 

cL ^ (Q 3) base, pedestal. 

^ P Pe, K6m Fari'in, Buto, a town in Lower 
Egypt, p. 73- 

^ abbrev. i==i// (N 1) sky, heaven. 

pi (G 40), in hieratic always, and in hiero¬ 
glyphic sometimes, replaced by 
G 41. I. 

(G 40; H 5) fly (vb.). 
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^ varr. hieratic this, the, sing, 

m., § no; construction of, § in ; mean¬ 
ings of, §112; hieratic I) 

piy-i, poss. adj. 1st sing, m,, my; so too 
piyk, piyf etc., § 113, i ; ^([(l for 
^p-n he of, § in, Obs. 

(X 6) loaf, bread-offering. 

p!(yv}) have done in the past, aux. vb,. 
§ 484; p)t (X 6) antiquity, primeval 
times; pmty belonging to primeval times. 

(H 3). var. ^j^op^, a kind of cake. 

' 7 'f'iP pikt (H 2), var. pkt, fine linen. 

var. pd (D 56), knee. 

□ IjP^ pis bring in corn (on back of donkeys). 

var. pt (H 8) mankind, patri¬ 

cians ; see too r-pft below. 
pnv this (obsolescent), sing, m., §110; con¬ 
struction of, § n I; meaning of, §112; 
use as pron. 3rd pers., § 128; do, antici¬ 
pating nom. subj., §§ 130. 189, 2; position 
of, §§129. 130; use in sents. with adj. 
pred., §§ 140. 141; in questions after in iw, 
§ 492, 4 ; do. after in alone, § 493, i ; cl. 
with pw 2ih&rgmi ‘find’, § 186, 3; in sdmf 
pw, § 189 ; meaning cest que, §§ 190. 325 ; 
imperf. sdmf as pred. of, § 442, 3 ; perf. 
i^w/'do., §452, 4; in r-pnv'ox\ §91, 2; in 
nt-pw, § 190, 2; in negation nfr pw, §351, 
2; P^y this, that, sing, m., later 

substitute for/ty, §110; meaning of, §112; 

interrog., who?, what?, §498; see too 
under//r; whichever, Add. p. xxviii. 

Pwnt Pwene(t), popularly known as 
Punt, the coast-line S. of the Red Sea. 
^pf, var. ’^pfy, that (yonder), sing, m., §110; 
construction of, § 111; meaning of, § 112; 

Pf^ (N 31), later form oipf,\\ 10. 
^jj., see under psi below. 


□ p 

pn, this, sing, m., §110; construction of, 
§ 111 ; meaning of, § 112. 
p-n he of, § 111, Obs. ; see too under pi 
above. 

pnc (P i) upset, overturn. 
pnw mouse. 
pnk bale out. 

pr {O i) house, f. collective 
^ Pr-Ci Great House, Pharaoh, p. ^5 ; 

Pr-rn^ House of Life, scriptorium 
where books were written ; Pr<vr 

(O 19), name of the oldest national shrine 
of Upper Egypt at Hieraconpolis ; 
Pr-nw (O 20), Pr-nsr (O 20), 

alternative names of the oldest national 
shrine of Lower Egypt at Buto ; 
pr-nsw palace; njn var. pr-hd (O 2) 
treasury, lit. white house; pr-dt 

estate; imy-r pr overseer of a house, 
steward ; nbt pr mistress of a house, 
married lady; see too r-pr under *7” ^ 
below. 

pri go forth, go up; pri r hi, r ^nt, go 
forth abroad, see under hi, fynt ; as aux. 
vb., § 483, I ; pry det. champion; 
det. champion bull; pr-f (“7^, ener¬ 
getic, valorous; prowess; prw det. 
excess; det. Js a coming forth, outcome; 
prw n r (‘7’) utterance; ^ prt-l}rw (O 3) 
invocation-offerings, lit. a going or send¬ 
ing forth of the voice, later sometimes 
interpreted as prt-r-hrw, p. 172; P^^ 

winter season, p. 203 ; S^i/, “, abbrev. 
7^,/r/(U 13) seed. 

(M 6. 5) battlefield. 

phwy (F 22) hind-quarters, end ; phwy-r 
down to, § 179; pht-r northwards to, §179; 
phivyt stern-rope; varr. 

^ phww (N 41) distant marshlands. 
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^ var. ph (F 22) reach, attack. 

I abbrev. ^ phty (F 9) strength. 

□ phrr run. 

^ phi (V 11) split, break open, 
var. "^A phr (F 46) turn, go round; 
serve, n (someone); \^ph^t remedy^ 

medicament; det. frontier guards; 

sphr var. (F 50) cause to circulate, 
copy, write down; Phr-wr, Pekher- 

wer. Eg. name of the Euphrates. 

(see § 281) cook, boil. 

° ^ psh bite (vb. and n.). 

° * psh be in disorder, distraught. 

9) divide; pshv divider (of pro¬ 
perty) ; psU division, share. 
psg (D 26) spit, spit upon, 
varr. det. %mpsd (F 37. 38. 39. 41), 
O.K.p^d, back (n.). 
psd, O.K. pid, shine. 

f'I'I'I P^^^ 9) company of nine gods, ennead, 

p. 291, n. 8. 

(N 9; W 3), varr. psdn, 
psdn, New-moon festival, 
ggg under pihi above. 

PS^ spread out, unfold; det. “ opening 
(n.). 

^^^ptpt tread down, crush. 

var. ^ pty, who what ?, from 
interrog./zy + part, tr, §§ 256. 497. 
^£203. ptr, rare det. (D 7), behold, see. 

° Pth Ptah, god of Memphis, Gk. ^da. 
^Ap^b overthrow. 

^ see under pid above. 

abbrev. pd (T 9), earlier pd, stretch, 
(be) wide; var. ^ pdt (T 9. 10) 

bow, foreign people, troop; pdt g the 


/ 

Nine Bows, traditional name given to 
the peoples neighbouring Egypt; pdty 
det. ')^ bowman, foreigner, see too r-pdt 
under ^ r below. 

^^Apd (vb. showing confusion withknee’ 
and pd ‘ stretch ’) i. kneel, 2. run. 
varr. JP^, f^ pds (D 56) box. 

.^P^“iiTi pd'Swt dunes (of the Delta coast). 
"X rii P-^' see under pd above. 

as det. in 1],^ it father, p. 43, n. i; not to 
be read in psi, see under this above, 
y suffix-pron. 3rd sing, m., he, him, his, it, 
its, § 34; y/ do. after duals, § 75, 2 ; 
after words dual in form but sing, in 
meaning, § 76, i ; after sing, words with 
dual implication, § 76, 2; in the ^d^tyfy 
form, § 364; not an obsolete dep. pron., 

§411. I- 

var. <s— y? (I 9, O.K.) viper. 

abbrev. ^*-11 fn (A 9) carry, lift, weigh; 
fii tm sail (vb.), lit. carry the wind. 

^^iTi magnificence, splendour. 

var. A (be) bald, bare. 
fn (be) weak, infirm; sfn make weak, 
afflict. 

a term for Syrians, cf. Gk. 

<J>oiz/tKe5. 

abbrev. fnd (D 19), O.K.y«y, nose. 

abbrev. fit 12) loose, depart; sfh 
unloose, take off (garments). 
fki (X 4), a kind of cake. 

fh (X 4) reward (vb. and n.). 
y^, see under fik above. 
ftft leap, see too nftft below. 
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^ fdi pluck (vb.). 
fdt sweat (n.), 

fdk tear asunder; piece, fraction. 

^ « (G .7) 

^ m- as formative prefixed to some nouns, 
§ 290. 

^ m prep., with suffixes 1)^ im-, in, as, by, 
with, from; as conj., when, as, though, 
§ 162 ; m-fb, m-hnw, etc., see under rb, 
finw, etc.; m-f, see before {m)r{n)d^ below; 

see under m dd saying, § 224 ; 
before infin. of vbs. of motion, in, §§ 304, 
2; 331; see too Predication, m of, in the 
Grammatical Index. 

varr. m non-encl. part., behold, 

§234; foil, by dep. pron., ib.\ mostly 
combined with suffix-pron. 2nd pers. 
(mk, mt, mid), ib. 

var. ^ m interrog. pron., who ?, what ?, 
§§227,3; 496; J'.^ire?«assubj.,§§ 2 27, 
3; 496; m m wherewith ?, mi m how ?, r 
m to what purpose ?, hr m why ?, § 496. 
^ m imper. of the negative vb. imi, see there. 
\ m imper., take, ri'k to thyself, also written 
with «— mn (T i), § 336. 
end. part., see below. 

-^m/ {U i), sickle-shaped end of a sacred 
boat (wii). 

(U 2; D 4) see, see to; foil, by 
i^wy^(imperf. §442, i), § 184, 2; by infin., 
§ 303; by obj. idm-f, §213; by obj. -f hr 
+ infin., § 304,1; by obj. -|- old perf., §315; 
rarely in imperf. idm-f sSt&r rdi, § 442, i; 
wr-mrw, see under wrr above; miw 
sight; r-mnv («) in the sight of, § 178. 
var. det. md (D 4; E 22) lion. 

varr. = m)C (Aa II; U 4. 5) (be) 


true, real, just; n (m) wn mif in reality, 
§ 205, 3; bw mir truth, right; mir-^rw 
(§55) justified, deceased; justify, 

make triumphant, r over (enemies); 

var. mid (H 6) truth, right, 
justice; det. (C 10) Mafe(t), the goddess 
of Truth and Right; miriy righteous. 
mif be offered (of offerings), n to; mifw 
offerings, tribute; smif offer (vb.), 

“ mif send, dispatch ; m mifw (det. ^) nfr 
with good dispatch, with a good wind. 

ffifC (H 2) temple (of head); tp-mif ac¬ 
companying, escorting, § 178. 
mif edge, brink. 

var. m/{w)y be new, 

fresh; fresh, new; m rrnwt anew, 
freshly; smmy renew. 
ntiwt rays. 

^ var. mii{r), wretched ; 

mii(r)w misery ; smir afflict, harm. 
mih wreath (of flowers, etc.). 

*>^>-hd (E 28) oryx. 

mih, var. mijt, burn, be con¬ 

sumed. 

mist thighs, lap; tp-hr-mist head-on- 
lap, i.e. in mourning, § 194. 

migsw, see bigsw above. 
mit (W 7, O.K.), later .^<7, mit 
(Aa 2), red granite (from Elephantine). 
mit proclaim. 

var. mi imper., come, § 336. 

£(] mi (W 19, Pyr. mr) prep., like, according 
to, as well as; conj., as when, according 
as, § 170 ; mi entire, § 100, 2 ; mi m 

how .?, §496; mii(jy) copy (n.); 

mity, var. £.^ mitw (§ 79, Obs.), like (adj.), 
equal; miii likeness, the like; m mitt 
likewise, §205, 3: £1111 my, var. £(|)| mi. 
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likewise, accordingly, § 205, i; smi 

report (vb.), § 275 ; report (n.), acknow¬ 
ledgement (of letter). 

£^^ 5 ^ mte; (E 13) cat, f. mit. 

very rarely min (W 19), to-day, 

§ 205, I ; used enclitically, § 208 ; m min 
to-day, § 205, 3. 

see under mni. 
minb (N 34; T 7) axe. 

^ mist (N 36) liver. 

var. end. part, after imper. or 

idmf in wishes, pray, §250; rarely non- 
encl., ib. 

m-c prep., together with, in the hand of, 
from, owing to, § 178; mf-ntt seeing that, 

§ 223. 

(w/)r(«)^/^ (V 26), O.K. mrndt, the morn¬ 
ing bark (ship) of the sun, p. 291, n. 5. 

^^01 var. det. ^ mrr (M i ; V 29) (be) 
fortunate, successful. 

mrhct, var. mihrt (N 36), 

tomb. 

^ mw (N 35) water; hr mw n loyal to, lit. 
on the water of; mu^, also f. 

mwyt, urine, seed, saliva. 

wmy (N 35) »«««-dancers, in funerary 
ceremonies. 

mwt (G 14) mother; Mwt, var. ^ 5 ^ 
(G 15), Mut, the chief goddess at Karnak. 

K\Z. mwnf helper, champion. 

^6^ var. det. m{w)t (A 14; Z 6) die, § 279; 
death ; m{w)t, m(w)ti dead man, woman. 

^ LT.?. var. mfkt, turquoise, 

var. m-m prep., among, § 178. 

^ (G 18) var. mm, prob. mere varr. of 

adv. im, see there, 

var. mmy giraffe. 

«— mnw (T i), a kind of mace; in writing of 


GRAMMAR 

m n-k take to thyself, see m imper., take, 
above. 

“I mn (Y 5) be firm, remain, be established; 
r-mn-m as far as, §180; r-mn together 
with, §180, Obs. ; smn det. (U 32) 
establish, make firm ; halt, stand down 
(from office); mn det. ‘J’ such a one, f. 
mtit det. "5”; mnt det. ^ such an amount 
(see pp. 201-2); mn, mnt example, a 
similar case; “ mnw monument(s); 

Mn-nfr Memphis, p. 183, n. i. 
mn be ill, obj. of (something), §84 a, 

p. 423- 

“q mnt ; m mnt daily. 

mnt (G 36) swallow (n.). 

Sjf mnt (D 56) thigh. 

°m var. “111^ mni (appar. originally 
m{i)ni, §285; Pii; T 14) moor; land ; 
attach, join (someone), m to (so^mething, 
a wife); det. 6^, (A 14. 54) die; 
death ; mnit mooring post. 

^(| g mni, a measure for oil or incense, § 266, i. 

mnit (S 18) necklace with counter¬ 
poise, me 7 iat. 

varr. ^ mniw (appar. originally 

m{i)niw; A 47. 33) herdsman. 

Mnw (R 22; C 8) Min, the god of Pano- 
polis(Akhmlm)andCoptus(Kift),Gk.Mtv. 
mmvt pigeon. 

“000 mnw (M i) trees. 

mn( (D 27; B 5) nurse, suckle; mn^t 
nurse, foster-mother; mn^y tutor. 
mnfyt (A 12) soldiers. 

mnmn move about, be disturbed; 
mnmnt det. (E 8) herds, cattle ; 

smnmti remove. 

mnnw, var. mnw, fortress. 
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mnhd(Y 3), O.K. writing outfit. 
“I, “, mnh wax. 

“j[\ mnh papyrus plant. 

mn}} (U 22) chisel; fashion, carve 
(O.K.). 

abbrev. mnl} (U 22) (be) efficient, bene¬ 
ficent, excellent; r mnf} thoroughly, § 205, 
5; smn^ fashion excellently, put in order, 
honour, advance (someone). 

“©^t mn/} string (beads), fasten (amulet on 
neck). 

ii abbrev. U mnht (S 27) clothing. 

“q mns (L.E.) cartouche, p. 74. 
mn-kb bed-chamber. 

Mntui) Mont, the falcon-headed god 
of Hermonthis (Armant), Thebes, etc. 
Mni{y)w : nw Stt Beduins of Asia. 

mnd (D 27. 27*), var. bndt, O.K. 

mnd, breast. 

mndm basket, crate. 

is read imy-r, not mr, see under imy above. 

mr (U 23) (be) ill, painful; mrt disease; 
mrw painfully, § 205, 4. 
f^A (U 23 ; O 24) pyramid, tomb. 

mr bind ; mrw band. 

“ mr (N 36) canal, channel. 

(N 36) friend(s), partisans; 
hrw-mr the multitude, 

the masses. 

var. mrt 36, f.) weavers. 

mrt serfs, slaves. 

varr. = mri (U 7. 6; N 36) love, 
wish (vb.); foil, by idmf {2aegem. imperf., 
§ 442, I; other vbs. perf., § 452, i), § 184; 
by infin., § 303 ; Mrr-f irrf Whenever- 
he-likes-he-does, a name of the supreme 


god, §442, 8; mrwt love, wish 

(n.); n-mrwt, m-mrwt in order that, § 181; 
mrwyty the beloved. 

^( 1 £® mrt in —^il£® Ti-mri (M 5. 6) Ta- 
meri, a name of Egypt. 

1) “ mryt river-bank, coast, harbour. 

Syrian magnate, Babyl. 

mariannu. 
mrw desert 

mrw (M 41), a red wood from Syria. 

Ln 3 ^^ Mr-wr (O 5) Mnevis, 
the sacred bull of Heliopolis. 

var. ^"^(T mrrt (O 5. 38) street. 
mrh(w) decay (n.). 

abbrev. ^ mrht (W i) unguent, oil; 
cf. wrh above. 

mhy be forgetful, negligent, hr about. 
mhwt family, household. 

XiH_£ mhr (W 19) milk-jug. 

2 {V 22) fill, be full, m oi\ as formative 
in ordinal numbers, § 263, 3; mh ib (be) 
trusty, trusted; mh det. *—«seize, m (some¬ 
one or something); mhw a filling. 

*°V varr. ^ mh cubit, linear measure 

of 523 mm., § 266, 2; as measure of area, 
27-3 sq. metres, § 266, 3. 

3:^ later var. be anxious, 

grieve, hr about; grief, care (n.). 

var. '^l^mh (?), mrh {?) (M 38) flax. 

mh{i?) drown. 

“^6 mht dish. 

var. "n mht north; mht-r northward to, 
§179; mhyt det. ^ north wind; mhty 
northern, § 79. 

(1^ ’'5- ^b) papyrus clump, in 
varr. ^ Ti-mhw the Delta, 
Lower Egypt; mJys det. ^ (S 3. 4) 
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crown of Lower Egypt; mh(i ?) det. ^ 
or Lower Egyptian. 

mhw fish-spearer; mhyt 

fishes. 

mhnyt the Coiling one, i.e. the uraeus 
on head of sun-god and king. 

balance, equal (vb.); 
abbrev. ip mhit (U 38) balance (n.); cf. 
hn below. 

W-ht, see under fit below. 

mhnty, see under hni below. 
mhr storehouse. 

mhrw administration, governance, 
var. ^35" ms bring, 
fljc^ mst (F 31) apron of foxes’ skins. 

[[|P^ mst (F 31 ; B 3. 4) bear, give birth; 

form, fashion (statue); (H p«, f. mst 
n born to (mother), §§ 361. 379, 3; ms 
det. child; \ writing of -msw in personal 
names (Z 5); smsi deliver (in childbirth). 
(fiP^ end. part, expressing surprise or re¬ 
proof, § 251 ; iw-ms, see under iw, at end. 
IP^^^TiTi supper, evening meal. 

Msn (V 32) Mesen, a town near ^antarah 
in Lower Egypt. 

msnw (V 32) harpooner, hippopota¬ 
mus-hunter. 

msnh turn backwards. 
msh (I 3) crocodile. 

(DP^n msfin, also msffnt, resting-place; see 
too under fini below. 
msfityw adze. 

Mshtyw{¥ 23) the Foreleg, i.e. 
the constellation of the Great Bear, re¬ 
placing earlier conception as Adze. 
i|jPPZ 7 var. det. mss corselet. 
fDPu'^ msk} hide (of ox). 


fuski rumour. 

(m)sktt the evening bark (ship) of the 
sun-god, p. 291, n. 5. 
ffiP^^ ^stiwty descendant (of a god). 
f|]p° ? mstpt bier (at funeral). 
fI|P«=>^i‘0| msdmty see under sdm. 
fUP'n^ var. (I]P^ msdi, hate (vb.). 

ftiP^'^ var. det. p, abbrev. ^ msdr (F 21 ; 
D 18) ear. 

•^,^1 var. wir (A 12) army; det. 

expedition. 

mSrw evening. 

varr. mk non-end. part, from 

m (see above), behold, § 234 ; used in 
addressing a male person, ib. ; foil, by 
dep. pron. as subj., § 44, 2 ; in sent, with 
adv. pred., §119, i ; in sent, with nom. 
pred., § 133 ; in sent, with adj. pred., § 142; 
in pseudo-verbal construction, § 324 ; mk 
tdm-n-f, § 414, I ; pass, tdm-f, § 422, 
I ; mk idmf, §§ 234; 450, Obs. ; with 
sense of Fr. void, § 234; curiously sub¬ 
stituted for hr, § 234, Obs. 

var. mki (D 38) protect; mkt 

det. [y protection ; mkty protector, 
right place. 

mkhi neglect, obj. (someone, some¬ 
thing). 

3 . class of young recruits. 

mt, earlier mt, non-end. part, from 
m (see above), behold, in addressing a 
female, §§ 119, i ; 234. 

^8^2,, see m(w)t above. 

mt vein, muscle, vessel of body. 

■^511 mty (D 52. 50) (be) regular, correct, 
trustworthy, loyal; mtt n ib rectitude, lit. 
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regularity (?) of heart; nt mtt nt ibf fol¬ 
lowing his natural bent (or sini.); mty 
regulator (?) of a phyle {si) of priests. 
mtwt seed, poison. 

mtwii, O.K. mtwn, place of combat 
for bulls. 

mtn, earlier mtn, non-encl. part, 

from m (see above), behold, in addressing 
several persons, §§ 119, i ; 234. 
nilpitt (T 8) dagger of the form |. 

mtn reward (vb.); mtnwt det. =5*= reward 
(n.). 

21 !f^ (D 50; T 14) bear 

witness to ; mtrw witness (person); nitrt 
testimony. 

*^■^0 mlrt midday. 

»«/ non-encl. part., see under mt above. 
mti flout, insult (vb.). 
mtm, see under tm. 

^ mtn, non-encL part., see under mtn 
above. 

mtn, varr. ^ wtn (G 14), 

road ; 'mtn nomad. 

Mitanni, a kingdom E. of the 
Euphrates. 

IwL (S 43) staff; mdw n im staff of old 
age, epithet applied to a son taking over 
his aged father’s work. 

1'?"^ mdw {mwdw, § 285) speak, talk; mdw m 
speak against; mdw dispute, litigate, hnr 
with (someone), hr about (something); 
mdw -wovdi, saying; '’]jj| abbrev. mdw 
ntr the god’s words, p. i; ^j, [ , abbrev. 

dd mdw (words) to be recited; or 
placed at top of columns containing spells, 
etc., § 306, I ; wd mdw, wdt mdw, see 
under wd ; mdt speech, matter. 
mds keen, alert. 


n mdw (V 20) ten, §§ 259. 260; construction 
of, § 261. 

'ftfl md (V 21) (be) deep ; mdwt depth. 

'ftln var. mdt (V 19. 20. 21) stable, 

cattle-stall. 

mdt (W i) ointment. 
mdH (Y i) papyrus-roll, book, 
var. mdd (Y i) sculptor’s chisel. 

XI^ ^ .^^;>'wMedjay, a Nubian people, 
p. 183, n. 2; police. 

Q var. 0i| mdh (S 10) fillet. 

mdh (S 10), var. mdh (T 7), 

hew; mdh(w) carpenter. 

«abbrev. ‘Q,f=^mdd (Aa 23, p. 520) 
hit (a mark), adhere to (a path). 

— « (N 35) 

— n afformative prefix in some reduplicated 

verb-stems, § 276. 

— n prep., var. rare initial form in, to, 

for, belonging to (§ 114, i), through, in 
(of time); as conj., because, § 164 ; in 
compound preps., §§178. 181; in nd-imy, 
n-k-imy, etc., §§ 113, 3 ; 114.4; after adjs., 
indicatingpossession,§§ 138 141; possibly 
sometimes to introduce qualifying noun, 
§ 95 ; in negative nfr «, § 351, i ; by, of 
agent after pass, parts., p. 279, top; § 379, 
3 ; element in sdmw-nf re\.. form, §§ 380. 
386, 2 ; in narrative sdm-n-f, §411, 2 ; 
ntt because, § 223. 

ny adv., therefor, for (it), § 205, i ; with 
varr. n, «(w ?) prob. in cases of n 
tdm-n for n tdm-n-f he does not hear, 
§486, Obs. 2. 

— genitival adj. § 86; forms, ib. ; use 
in indirect genitive, ib. ; Add. to § 86, 
p. 423; in genitive between noun and 
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adj. epithet, §94; mediating adj. epithet, 
§94, I. 2; introducing noun used like 
Latin accusative of respect, § 95 ; after 
demonstratives in p. 86, top; as 
pred., § 114, 2; introducing prep. + noun, 
§ 158, I ; after compound preps, when 
governing noun, p. 131, bottom; foil, by 
idm-f, §§ 191 ; 442, 5 (imperf.); 452, 5 
(perf.); by ^dm-nf, § 192; by infin., § 305; 
^ niw (nw), pi. m. of «(^) belonging to, 
§ 86 ; ”^“7^1^, see below under nt-r, 

I'T'i « suffix- and dep. pron. ist pi. c., we, us, 
our; rarely —, §§ 34. 43 ; -ny dual of 
do., early obsolete, § 34. 

possibly rare suffix-pron. 3rd dual in 
imytw-ny between them, § 34, 

Obs. 3. 

^ n not (shortened form of ^ ««, see there), 
varr. discussed, § 104 . N idm-f, with 
perf. §dm-f ioxm, § 455 ; negates idm-nf 
in reference to past events, § 105, i ; less 
commonly negates present (§455, 2; adj. 
vbs. § 144, i) or future (§455, 3) events; 
with past reference after mk, § 455, i ; 
in unfulfilled wish after hi, §455, i; rarely 
translatable as ‘ cannot ’, § 455, 4; in sub¬ 
ordinate els., § 455, 5 ; in virt. rel. els., 
§ 196, 2 ; after ni!y, § 201 ; n sdtnf, 
showing a distinctive form of perf. sdtnf, 
§§ 106 ; 456 . N idnt-nf §§ 105, 3 ; 418 , 
common in characterizations, statements 
of custom, and generalizations : present, 
§ 418, I ; past, § 418, 2 ; future, § 418, 3 ; 
in virt. rel. els. and after nty, id .; with 
adj. vbs., § 144, 3; negating statements 
with old perfect., §§311, Obs. ; 418. N+ 
pass, § 424 ; with past and present 

reference, §424, i. Nidmmf, §426. N 
idnilf §§ 402 - 6 ; meaning, §402 ; forms. 


ft 

active, § 403; forms, pass., § 404; origin, 
§ 405. before iw ‘ is ‘ are ’, very rare, 
§ 120; n referring to future, § 120; 

n before indep. pron., §134; rarely negat¬ 
ing infin., § 307, I, end. -*-(] p n is in sent, 
with adv. pred., § 120; in sent, with nom. 
pred., § 134; negating adv., § 209; before 
idm-nf with meaning ‘ if not ’, ‘ unless ’, 
§216, end; with infin., ‘except(?)’,§ 307, 
I ; negating a word or phrase, §§ 247, 2, 
cf. 505, 5, end. wnt there is not, 

§§ 108, 2 ; 115; without, § 109; in sent, 
with adv. pred., §120; with i^wyas subj., 
§ 188, 2; with infin. as subj., § 307, i; with 
part, or rel. form as subj., § 394; n wnt 
zun there does not exist, ib. 
n, writing of prep. — n, see above. 

"ITM ^4) Neith, the goddess of Sais, 

Gk. 

nt (S 3. 4), the red crown of Lower 
Egypt. 

water, see under nzvy below. 

^ m this, the, properly with neuter sense, but 
used as plur. c., §110; construction of, 
§ III ; meanings of, § 112 ; concord of, 
§511. 3: "''T* Poss. adj. plur. c., 

foil, by n, my; so too tuy-k thy, etc., 

^ § 113. I- ^ 

nizv (E 30), var. nrm, ibex. 

ni (D 41) reject. 

7^ var. ^5“^® (^40 bowl. 

var. (D 41 ; G 34) ostrich. 

nizvi (O 49) town, village; JV^izvi rst the 
Southern City, i.e. Thebes; imy-r niwt 
overseer of the (pyramid-)city, traditional 
title of the vizier; | niwty (§ 79, end) 
belonging to (one’s own) town, local ; 

A townsmen. 

Ok I I 
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® uiw {nw)y pi. m. of genitival adj., see under 
— n{y) above. 

^ ~ perhaps with two distinct readings i. fiiw 
or uww, 2. nnw or nwnw (W 24), primeval 
waters, Copt. 7 iou 7 i, 

(A 2^) person); in 

funerary cult, invoke, p. 170. 

AMMMA « mm 

w w ^ wjKwjV do homage, 
nd travel by boat. 

ncr (Y 3) (be) smooth; sure polish, grind 
fine. 

nwd (U 19. 20, Pyr.) the two adzes, 

nw (U 19) this, these, properly with 
neuter sense, but used as plur. c., § i lo ; 
construction of, § 111; concord of, § 511, 3. 

Jiw time. 

nw (be) weak, limp. 

nwi return (also reflex.), r to (a place); 
var. det. collect, tend, 
see under niw above. 

Nwi Nut, the sky-goddess. 

nwy water, flood; also f. nwyi, nwi, 
nt. 

hunters. 

«ze;/, later nw, look, see. 

nwh (V i) rope; }}t (^) n nwh rod of 
cord, a measure of 100 cubits, 52-3 metres, 
§ 266, 2 ; nwh bind (vb.). 

° , see under ink. 

nwd move crookedly, aslant; nwdw 
crookedness. 

ointment, perfume. 

^ nbt (V 30) basket or like; plur., name of 
distant indeterminate foreign regions; 

'^3.r. Hm-nbwt, the 

Hau-N ebwet, inhabitants of those regions, 
in Graeco-Roman times interpreted to 
mean the Greeks. 


var. ^ nb lord, master; use in letters, 
p. 239, n. 8; owner of (property, attribute), 
§ 115 A, p. 423; nb the Lord, i. e. 

the king, p. 75; nb tmy lord of the 

two lands, do., ib .; nb-r-dr lord [nbt- lady) 
of the universe, § too, i ; nbwy the 
Two Lords, i.e. Horus and Seth; nb cnfp 
det. fc-i (A 54) sarcophagus; nbt mistress, 
lady; nbt pr, see under pr ; ^ nbty (G 16) 
Two Ladies, title of the king, p. 73; 

var. Nbt-hwt, Nbt-hyt (O 9) 
the goddess Nephthys, Gk. Ne<^^us. 

^ nb every, all, any, f. nbt, pi. m. 1 1 nbw 
(uncommon), p. 47, n. ®; ^ common for 
both genders and numbers, § 48, i ; use 
after nty, § 199; after parts., § 375, Obs. ; 
after rel. forms, §381; s nb everyone, each 
one, § 103; bw nb everyone, ib.\ hr nb 
everyone, ib .; wc nb everyone, each, ib. ; 
nbt everything, anything, ib, 
nbyt (S 12), the collar depicted as (=*). 

nbw (S 12) gold; det. Gold, name given 
to the goddess Hath or; 0 nbi (S 13) 
gild, fashion; nby goldsmith. 

Nbt Ombos, near Tfikh in Upper Egypt; 
Nbt[y) the Ombite, epithet of Seth. 

Nbyt K6m Ombo, Ombi, a town some 
distance N. of Elephantine. 

var. nbi, pole; nbiw, a 

linear measure larger than i cubit, § 266, 2. 
j]iO nbs Christ's thorn, nebk-tv&e.. 

nbdw-kd perverse (O.K. nbd) 
of character, epithet given to foreign 
enemies. 

Npri, the corn-god Nepri. 

nprt edge, brim (of sheet of water). 

^ z^that, § I lO; properly with neuter sense, 
but used as plur., §§ 11 i-i 2 ; construction 
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of, § 111 ; van «A ^^ter 

form of «/, § 310. 
nf wrong (n.). 

(P 5) skipper, r^is; snf relieve, 

release. 

np remove, drive away. 
nfr (F 35) (be) good, beautiful, happy; 
nfr tfi it went well with me, i. e. I died, 
§ 307, bottom; nfr adv., happily, well, 
§205, 4; Wnn-nfr{w\ see under wnn-, 
nfrt det. ^ beautiful woman; nfrw det. 

recruits; nfr(w)i det. cows; ||| 
nfrw, also |l, nfr, beauty, goodness; 
bw nfr goodness; nf r-hit diadem, or 

like ; try nfr-hd keeper of the diadem ; 
snfr embellish. Probably connected are 
the following words, see § 351 : 

shortage; innermost 

room; | nfr(w) ze^ro] nfryt end; 

nfryt r down to, §179; ^ “ nfryt 

rudder-rope; nfr pw as negation, § 351, 
2 ; nfr n as negation, § 351, i. 
nft, later van n,tf, loose, slacken. 

nftft leap, ci.ftft above. 

rare var. n-m, for in m who ?, what ?, 
as subj., §§227, 3 ; 496. 
fki' (T 34) knife (?); var. 

nmt (T 29) place of slaughter. 

nmi (O 5) traverse; Nmiw-Sr Sand- 
farers, i.e. Beduins. 

j^!]Ln^ nmi (O 5) cry aloud ; low (vb., of 
cattle), 

nmr act partially, show partiality, n to 
(someone). 

nmh poor man, orphan, waif, f nmhyt-, 
snmh abase oneself, pray, n to. 
nms, a royal head-dress. 

tSPS jug (for water). 


wwwwvv fl 

7i7 nmtt (D 54), plur. f, var. ■^, walk, 
steps. 

^ nn non-encl. part., not, § 235 ; distinguished 
from only after Dyn. IX, §§ 104 . 235; 
negates sents. with adv. pred., §§ 118, i; 
120; with nom. pred. when pw is subj., 
§134; in questions introduced by in iw, 
with indep. pron. as .subj., §492,7; as pred. 
of sents. with infin.as subj., § 307, i; with 
part, or rel. form as subj., § 394; negating 
sent, with pseudo-verbal construction, 
§ 334 ; nn sdmf with future refer¬ 

ence, §§ 105, 2 ; 144, 2 ; 457 ; nn tdm-nf, 
obscure, §418 a; at beginning of sents., 
§ 66, end; foil, by dep. pron. as subj., 
§ 44, 2 ; iw suppressed after, § 107, 2 ; in 
questions with sense of nonne, §491, 3 ; 
negating single word or phrase, § 505, 5; 
with meaning ‘no’, §258; expressing 
non-existence, § 108, 3 ; ‘without’, § 109 ; 
do. with infin., §307, i. 

‘there is (are) not’, § 108, i ; ‘without’, 
§ 109; in sent, with adv. pred., § 120; 
with sdmf iorm as subj., § 188, 2; with 
part, or rel. form as subj., § 394. 
var. — nn (M 22) this, these, properly 
with neuter sense, but used as plur., § i lO; 
construction of, § 111; meaning of, § 112; 
concord of, §511, 3. 

Nni-nsw (A 17; W 24) Ihncisyah 
el-Medinah, Heracleopolis, a town in 
Upper Egypt. 

nzA mil be tired, slothful; nntw weariness. 

^ nnw, see under niw above. 
nnm err, go wrong, 
var. nn^m (D 35) spleen. 

^ nnk belong(s) to me, § 114, 3 ; after infin., 
on my part, § 300, end. 

Py*"- (G H) vulture. 
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nrt be in terror, n at; 

I (G 14: H 4) terror. 

[^0 nht (Mi) sycomore-fig, tree. 
nht shelter (n.). 

Td M ^ little, a few, § 99; nhw loss. 
nhp rise early; nhpw early morning; snhp 
det. spur on. 

«/m jubilate. 

'T^'^ 7 Z\Nhrn Nahrin, i.e. Mitanni, a kingdom 
E. of the Euphrates. 

Td Pil^ wake up (vb.). 

^1^ nh (G 21) guinea-fowl. 

var. nhl (G 21) pray for (some¬ 

thing) ; nh, nht prayer. 

nh) (be) hard, rough, dangerous. 

^IJx nhb yoke together, unite; equip, m 
with ; Nhb-k)w det ^ (D 30) Uniter-of- 
attributes, name of a mythical serpent; 
det. w Ne^eb-kaw, feast of the month 
later called Khoiak, see p. 205. 

^bbt neck. 

nhbt (M 10) lotus bud. 
potter’s wheel. 

take away, rescue, m-r from 
(someone); Nhmt-cw)y She-who-rescues- 
the-robbed, consort of the god Thoth at 
Hermopolis. 

nhntn non-encl. part.,surely, assuredly, 
§§ 119, 6; 236. 

^11© var. |©| nhh eternity. 

var. 'iP^, Nhsy (T 14) Nubian. 
nhdt tooth, molar; see too ndht below. 
»_ji nh defend, protect; nfyw protector. 

”© nl}-ivy how grievous (is)!; nf}wt plaint, 
mourning. 

'^Jx nhb open up (mine, fields); det. ^ newly 


opened up field ; n}}bt det. xj^ protocol, 
titulary, p. 71. 

U® El-Kib, Eileithyias polls, a town in 
Upper Egypt; Nf}bt{U 22; W 24; 

G16) the vulture-goddess Nekhbet, p. 73. 
@ var. § Nf^n (O 47. 48) K6m el-Ahmar, 
Hieraconpolis, a town in Upper Egypt; 
^ r-N^n mouth of (or iry attached to) 
Nekhen; minw N^n herdsman (i.e. 
ruler) of Nekhen, two distinct titles; see 
too under Hr below. 

(be) young; child; nJj-nw, njpit 
childhood. 

abbrev. nhJ}W (S 45), earlier nh)^), 
flagellum (conventional rendering), 
abbrev. *—n nht (D 40) (be) strong, mighty, 
victorious; strength,victory; victory, 
hostages; n}}tw det. strongholds; sn^t 
make strong, strengthen. 

"-"OO nhnm (W 9), one of the seven ritual oils 
and jug for same. 
ns (F 20) tongue. 

^ ^ varr. ^ nst (W 11. 12) seat (of office); 
nb nswt t)wy lord of the Thrones of the 
Two Lands, epithet of Amen-Ret. 
nsw, for ny sw he belongs to, § 114, 2. 

varr. (P- 50, n. i) king 

of Upper Egypt, king; plur. 
var. nsyw (§ 72);^yil(l| nswy{>), 

nsy(?) be king, § 292; nsyt(?) king- 

ship; ^ n-sw-bit (§55) king of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, p. 73; pr-nsw, see 
under pr\ s)-nsw king’s son; sim. 
with s)t, mwt, sn, snt, hmt daughter, 
mother, brother, sister, wife. 

nswt flame, fire, cf nsrt below. 
nsb lick. 

^ 7 isr in Pr-tisr, see under pr ; nsrt 

the uraeus-goddess. 
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nsr burn, blaze (vb.); nsrl flame, cf. 
nswt above. 

ni supplant, drive away, hr from. 
mp breathe. 

the sacred bark of Osiris at 

Abydus. 

3^bbrev. 0 nimt (K 6) fish-scale. 

(vb. and n.). 

'>^hf‘wt (D 51) notched sycomore figs. 
nkfh be in pain, sorrow. 

—see under kdd below, 
copulate. 

nkii^y) reflect, m upon ; cf. kn below. 
nkn (D 57) damagie (n.). 
nkt (m.) a little, a trifle. 

"h ^ '^S ^ species of bull. 

X ngi break open ; ngt breach. 
ngsgs overflow, § 276. 

”^“7“,'^ nt-( custom, observances. 

nt-pw it is the fact that, §§ 190, 2; 494, 3. 

nty who, which, §§ 199-201 ; antecedent 
mainly defined, § 199 ; origin, forms, and 
writing, ib.; foil, by nb, ib. ; foil, by adv. 
pred., § 200, I ; do. with inserted subj., 

§ 200, 2 ; in pred. of cl. with pw as subj., 

§ 200 A (p. 424); foil, by dep. pron.; § 200, 

2 ; by suffixes, ib. ; iw suppressed after, 

§ 107, 2 ; foil, by bdm'f (imperf. § 443), 

§ 201 ; by sdnt'nf, ib.] do. negated by 
n, p. 334, top; with construction n 
bdmt-f, § 402; foil, by pseudo-verbal con¬ 
struction, § 328; ntywn, § 201, Obs. ; ntyw 
im those who are there, i.e. the dead, 
p. 123, n. 6; ntt iwtt what is and is not, 
i. e. everything, § 203, 4. 
be parched. 


GRAMMAR n 

^ «^indep. pron. 3rd sing, m., he, §64; be- 
long( 3 ) to him, § 114, 3. 

^ ntf = n(yf 'wh.xch. he . . . ., § 200, 2. 
irrigate, water (vb.). 
see above under nft. 
ntry, see under 1 ntr below. 

”rP indep. pron. 3rd sing, f., she, 

§64. 

'T'P.Ti TP~~> Z^iT, indep. pron. 

3rd pi. c., th^y, § 64. 
nfi besprinkle. 

^ ntk indep. pron. 2nd sing, m., thou, § 64; 

belong(s) to thee, § 114, 3. 

^ ntk = ntyk which thou ....,§ 200, 2. 

^ ntt conj., that, § 237 ; foil, by dep. pron. as 
sufij., §44, 2; introducing noun els., § 187; 
after preps., § 223 ; r-ntt, hr-ntt, etc., see 
under r, hr, etc.; foil, by subj. -1- old perf., 
§ 329; foil, by parts, and rel. forms, § 400; 
in interrog. in ntt, § 494, i. 2. 

^ ntt, later ^ ntt, indep. pron. 2nd sing, f., 
thou, § 64. 

nttn, later nttn, indep. pron. 2nd 

pi. c., you, § 64. 

varr. ntr (R 8) god; ntr-f, 

O.K. writing with suffix-pron., p. 432, 
3; *^be good god, title of 

the king, p. 75; it-ntr, see under it] hzvt- 
ntr, see under hwt ; Ti-ntr, see under t> ; 
1*^^ var. ntrt, goddess; 

ntry, O.K. ntr(t), (be) divine; sntr 
make divine; sntr, var. sntr 

(R 7), incense. 

^ Jn, ndb cover, overlay, m with (metal). 

i ndbwt area, full extent, 
t nd (Aa 27 ; W 24) grind; miller. 

“fo^ ask, inquire, m-( from (someone); nd 
r (*^) take counsel, for; ndwt-r counsfel 
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(n.); nd hr greet, n{i) someone, see too 
ind hr above; ndt-hr homage, gifts ; nd 
Ij^rt inquire the health of; nd (det. ht 
confer rank, hr on (someone); ndnd det. 
^ converse, take counsel. 
nd save, m-r from (someone); ndty pro¬ 
tector. 

ToT thread (n.). 

var. ^ ndt subjects, serfs; cf. dt below. 
ndyt baseness. 


1 


ndi be parched, stifled. 


(M 29) (be) sweet, agreeable; ndm- 
ib joy, happiness; {() ndtn, a species of 
tree; sndm sweeten, make pleasant; det. 
sit, § 275. 

toto^ see ur>der nd above. 

ndri catch hold of, hold firm; ndrt im¬ 
prisonment. 

O.K. nhdt, tusk; see too nhdt 

above. 

abbrev. \, nds (G 37) (be) small, poor, 
feeble; dim (of eyes); det. ^ poor man, 
commoner ; ndsw poverty. 


<=> r (D 21) 

*=» r prep., with suffixes rarely ir-, to, at, 
concerning, more than, from; as conj., so 
that, until, according as, § 163 . Before 
noun or infin. conveys futurity or purpose, 
§§84. 122. 163, 4. 10; 304, 3; 332. 333; 
rmio what purpose ?, § 496; in compound 
preps., §§ 178-81; to form advs., § 205, 5; 
r }W'f, entire, § 100, i. 3; r-ntt in¬ 

asmuch as, § 223; to the effect that, §§ 187^ 
Obs. ; 225; r dd that, saying, § 224. See 
too ir, irf, rf. 

-=■ r part, in fractions, § 265; ro, smallest 
measure of capacity = 3^^ hekat, § 266, i. 


"7*^ ^ species of goose. 

*7* y (originally n, p. 429, bottom) mouth, 
utterance, spell, language, door; 
st-r occasion for speech, authority; ^*7* 
tp-r utterance ; , R-iw Turah, 

location of the great limestone quarries, 
Gk. Tpoia; ^ r-r place, state ; as prep., 
var. ^"7° r-r-r, beside, near, § 178; ^7^ 
r-r-l}t warfare, see under below; 
r-rz£^ hands, activity of hands; ‘7*'f\^-^- 
r-wit path, place of passage; var. 

r-pw or, §91, 2; “7“'^ temple, 
chapel, shrine; *7*7^'),^, r-pdt foreign 
bowmen ; R-stm (V 3) necropolis, 

particularly that under the protection of 
the god Sokar of Memphis; 
r-diw fight, battle. 

*5’ as end. part, with ist sing., § 252, i. 

*^0 var. det. cl abbrev. f, rr (N 5. 6) sun ; 
^ var. rr nb every day; varr. 

det. ^ (C I. 2) Rr Re«, the sun-god; 
Si Rr son of Re<, as epithet of king, p. 74 ; 
^ Rr-Hr-if^ty (G 9) Re<-Harakhti. 
rwt (N I) gateway, outside; rwty double 
doors, outside; later var. 

rwyt (E 23) gateway, place of judgement. 
rwi cease, make to cease; depart, r from 
(place, something); var. det. (A 33) 
wander. 

var. rivd (O 40) stairway. 
rivd (T 12), O.K. rwd, bow-string. 

-=■^‘^1 rwd, O.K. rwd, (be) hard, vigorous, 
flourishing; srwd(srwd) make to flourish 
(varr. with ^5=^ rd by confusion with 
vb. for ‘ grow ’); ■=■ abbrev. “ 

rwdt hard stone, sandstone. 

rwd control, administer; controller, 
executor. 

rp>yt statue (of female). 
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^ var. r-prt (iry-prt) prince, hereditary 
prince; rt-prt {irt-prt) princess. 

^ rf, var. irf, end. part, used for emphasis, 
also with wishes, commands, questions, 
etc., §§66. 152. 252 , 3 ; after pi. imper., 
§ 337> 3: after perf. idmfxn wishes, § 450, 
4; ist sentence-adV., now, §§119, 2; 

152. 

(K 5) fish (n.). 

var. det. and abbrev. rmi (D 4. 9) 
weep, beweep; rmyt weeping (n.). 

<==>^ r-mn, see under mn above. 


rail varr. ^ rmn (D 41) arm, shoulder; 

side (one of the two sides); rmn 

carry (on shoulder); —^ rmn, measure of 
area, | aroura § 266, 3. 

Rmmi Lebanon, Hebr. 


5 ftrare var. rmt (H 4) men, people; 

also as collective, var. rmtt, § 77, 4. 
rn name; as logical subj., § 127, i ; var. 
det. a (V 10) king’s name; rn wr great 
name (of king), p. 71; rn n nbw name of 
gold, i.e. golden Horus name, p. 73; 
imy-rnf, see under imy above. 
rn young (of cattle, antilopes, etc.). 

(j^ rnpi (M 7. 4) (be) young, vigorous; rnpwt 
det. and abbrev. (M 39) vegetables 
and fruit; rnpt (M 4) year; (@, see 
under ht below; v£/, see under wpi above. 

rnn praise, belaud; rnnwt jubilation, 
§ 287. 

rnn (B 6) nurse, rear (vb.). 


Ernute(t), the cobra-goddess 
of the harvest, Gk. -p/iovdi. 
rri (E 12) pig; rri sow. 

^21 ^ (-^ 19) lean, Ar upon. 

^ cauldron. 

abbrev. ^ 5 ft^ rkw (A i) men, fellows. 


rjj. learn, become acquainted with, know; 
foil, by fg'»?/(imperf. § 442, i), § 184; by 
infin., § 303; by ntt, § 452, 2 ; with active 
sense in old perf., §§312, i ; 320; with 
pres, meaning ‘know’ in idm-nf §414, 
4; in rel. idmwn-f, § 389, 3 ; in negation 
n r}}-f, p. 376, top; rlj-f^t (f,"^) learned 
man; r-rht to the knowledge of, § 178; 

var. 2- old title interpreted in 
M.E. as ‘acquaintance of the king’; srh 
det. ^ denounce, accuse ; srljy accuser. 

var. det. i& 5 ftJ (G 23. 24) 
people, common folk. 

'^P'^ rhs (T 30) slaughter (vb.). 

J^i| rj}t (m.) amount, number. 

rhty (G 50) fuller, washerman. 

-=»p rs end. part., § 252, 4. 

var. rs (T 13, also inaccurately 
with j] U 40) (be) wakeful; rs tp 
vigilant; rswt dream ; srs awaken. 

*3) foreign hordes. 

r-sy (N 31), var. *=“PP^ rs-sy, entirely, 
quite, at all, § 205, i. 
rsy (M 24) southern ; south ; rsw det. ^ 
south wind. 

rhv (D 19) rejoice; rSwt det. 3 ^, joy; 

(§ 274) rejoice. 

41) incline (intrans.); bend; 
envy, hostility; r^, also ri-id, det. 6^ 
disaffected one, rebel; rkw det. tilting 
(n., of scale of balance). 

^ r-k, as end. part, with 2nd sing, m., § 252, 2. 
rk time, period. 

(Q 7) burning, heat, 
rare var. (U 30 baker, 

restrain. 

^ r-t, var. 1)*^ ir't, as end. part, with 2nd 
sing, f., § 252, 2. 
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see rmi above. 

r-in, var. ir-in, as end. part, with 

2nd plur., § 252, 2. 

Rtnw Retjnu, Eg. name for Palestine 
and Syria. 

^Jf rd (D 56) foot; Jfj rdwy the two feet; 
fj tp-'*'d rules, order, principles. 
rd, see rwd above. 

^0| var. det. rd (M 31. 32) grow; also 
inaccurate for rwd, see above ; srd cause 
to grow, plant. 

"1“ var. ^ rdl, with related forms di 

(X 8; D 37), give, place, § 288 , 1 ; cause, 
foil, by sdm-f (perf. § 452, i; imperf. only 
2ae gem. rarely, §442, i), §§ 70. 184; by 
W 7 ff, § 1 18, 2; by sdm-f of adj. vbs., 
§ 143; by obj.+ old perf., §315; give, 
grant, foil, by infin., § 303 ; special uses 
and phrases, see under ib, hw, hr, htp, 
gs,tr, dy gift, gratuity; 

di(yd) (X 8) provisions, rations. 

in h (O 4) 

ra^ ^ (O 4) room (?). 

in^ var. h) ha, ho, §§ 87. 258. 

rD^./i hn go down, descend, fall; attack (vb.); 
shil send down, cause to fall. 

h!w environment, neighbourhood, 
time; m-hiw in the neighbourhood of, at 
the time of, § 178; det. '&S neighbours, 
kindred. 

hit (N i) ceiling, roof. 

^ var. hiyt (N i), var. rul\!\^hyt, 

portal; smsw hyt elder of the portal, usher 
(in the Palace). 

rn^J^i hib send, n to (someone), hr about 
(something), i.e. send a message (in writ¬ 
ing or otherwise). 


hikr, name of a feast. 

ral|ftiP^ hi-ms-. m hi-ms approaching in humble 
attitude. 

hail, §258; 

(A 32) jubilation, jubilate, 
roljll'^ hy (D 53), var. hiy, husband. 

hb enter, penetrate into; hbhb traverse, 
explore. 

rnj']^ hb (G 26. 26*) ibis, 
ra hb (U 13) plough (n.). 

var. (U 13), a liquid measure, 

§ 266, I. 
hbny ebony. 

^ hp law. 

hmt fare, payment to ferryman. 
rD^rn^^ hmhmt roaring, war-cry. 

var. det. hn (Q. 5. 6) box, chest. 

hnw, a liquid measure of about f litre, 
hin, § 266, I. 

hnw (A 8) jubilation. 

neighbours, associates. 

JLq var. hnn nod, bow; attend to; 

rely, n, hr, m on. 

hrl {hrw ?) be content, pleased, quiet; 
hrt contentment, quiet; shri make con¬ 
tent. 

rp var. hrw day, day-time ; irt hrw nfr 
make holiday; hrt-hrw, see under hr 
below ; hrwyt det. journal. 

Jp g ~~ hrp sink, be submerged; hrp ib suppress 
thoughts. 

hrmw enclosure for poultry, pen, 
hot breath. 

^ hks be deficient; stint. 

punish, defeat; (victorious) attack. 
hdmw footstool. 
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I ^ (V 28) 

0 , see under hwt below. 

Hi (N 25) the desert-god Ha. 

var. non-encl. part., would that!, 

§ 238 ; in sents. with adv. pred., § 119, 7; 
with nom. pred., §133; foil, by perf. §dnt-f, 
§450,5,(5; byi^w;^/;§4i4, 3; by pseudo¬ 
verbal construction, § 324, end ; as noun 
' wish ’, ' would that§ 238, end. 

(D i) back of head; prep., behind, 
around, §172; r h go forth 

abroad ; Hm-nbwt^ see under 

nbt above, 
f l^omb. 

*1*^“ hit-ib grief, sadness. 

^ hit (F 4) front; m-hit, r-hit, hr-hit in front 
of, before, § 178 ; hr-hit formerly, § 205, 

2; imy-hit prototype, example; imyw-hit 
det. ancestors; ^ hit-( beginning, m 
of (a book, instruction); ht-sp regnal 
year, p. 204 ; hity heart, breast; 
hitt prow-rope (of a ship); ^ hity-f (§ 55) 
local prince, mayor, pi. hityw-r. 

(S 28) naked ; hiwt nakedness ; 
shiy lay bare, reveal. 

excess; rdt hiw hr in¬ 
crease (vb.); m-hiw in excess of, 178; 
m-hiw-hr in addition to, except, §178; 

hiw-mr, see under mr. 

strife, civil war. 
hip conceal, hide. 

f (G' 51) catch fish, fowl, etc. 

'1’^'^ hik plunder (vb. and n.); is-hik, see 
under is. 

hityw linen. 

varr. , hieratic hit, hwi (A 25. 19), 
strike, beat, drive in (mooring post); tread 
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I ^ 

(a road); hit ti (^) go a-wandering; hit 
clct. ^ flow; hyt rain; hit sdb, 

see under sdb. 

1*^ he piece of flesh, member; pi., abbrev. 
(F 51) flesh, body; -self, with suffixes, § 36. 
hrt (V 28, Dyn. XIX) wick. 

1—“T rejoice; hrrwt joy, § 287 ; shri make 

to rejoice. 

hrw (P i) ships. 

(O 29) child, lad. 

var. | Hpy (N 36. 37) inundation 
(of Nile); Hatpy, the god of the Inunda¬ 
tion. 

pillage, plunder ; plunderer. 

Hio (F 18) Hu, deity personifying 
Authoritative Utterance; hw food, 

sustenance. 

non-encl. part., would that!, 
§§ 119, 8; 238. 

(O 6) house, temple, tomb; walled 
village, in hki-hwt, see under hki \ 'jQn 
hwt-ntr temple; (O 8) castle, 

also of temples; Q u hwt-ki soul-house, 
tomb-chapel; ^ var. var. det. ^ 

Ht-hr (O 10; C 9) the goddess Hathor, 
Gk. ‘Adwp ; Nbt-kwt, see under nb. 
hw! rot, decay (vb.). 

(be) short; shwc shorten. 

\^‘Pt var. J hwn (be) youthful; youth ; 
hwnt maiden. 

,^zc//'ze/ (be) poor, helpless, wretched; 
wretch; bw hwrw wretchedness, misery; 
spwr abuse, vilify. 

hwtf xo\), plunder (vb.). 

Ijw var. det. ^ hb (W 3. 4) feast, festival ; 
® PaQQ (O 23) jubilee, 6ka(-festival; 
iJw hbt ritual book, see too hry-hbt 
under hr below : l^J hb triumph (vb.); 
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hA mourn, n for (someone); shb I 
make festal. 

J(J waddle (of goose), 

IJPT (S 28) clothe, cover; hbsw clothes, 
clothing. 

'pp'f Hp{wy) (S 36) ^epuy, a deity personi¬ 
fying the king’s two sunshades. 

AJ hpt (Aa 5 ; P 8) oar. 

hpt (Aa 5), literal meaning obscure; 
iti hpt proceed by boat; dsr hpt row 
(vb.). 

hP (Aa 5) Apis bull. 

no (D 32) embrace (vb, and n.). 

hfm (114)snake; hfit female 

serpent; hfit det. crawling (n,). 
hfn (I 8) 100,000, § 259; construction of, 

§ 262, 2. 

hm (U 36) male slave, f. hmt det. ; J' 
var. hm Majesty, foil, by sufifix-prons. 
or genitival adj., p. 74; abbrev. “jj 

hm-ntr prophet, the highest grade of 
priests; (]/ var. f hm-ks (D 31) soul-priest, 
^a-priest, appointed to tend the funerary 
cult of private persons. 
hmww (U 36) washerman, fuller. 

varr. d^ (N 41) end. part., 

assuredly, indeed, § 253. 

d^A. hmi flee, retire ; hm-^t retreat, 

§288. 

hmt woman, wife; hmt nsw king’s wife, 
queen ; st-hmt, see under s (si) below. 

®°|“, see under idi above. 

d^*=^ hm poltroon. 

d^^\, hmw (P 10) steering oar; hmy steers¬ 
man, 

£7| ° I perhaps later read hmt (?) (N 34) copper, 
bronze ; see too under bu above. 

(U 24) craftsman; hmt craft; 
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hmwt body of craftsmen; 
hmw-ib clever, skilful. 

hmit (U 32) salt. 

hmigt, a red stone from Nubia. 

hmsi (A 3. 17*) sit down, sit, dwell; 
besiege, hr (a town); rhr hmsi, see under 
chc above; hmst session (e.g. of king and 
courtiers); hmsw sloth; l|^ ihms occupant 
(in titles). 

hni (M 2) rush (n.). 

I 'k ^ go; see too hnhn below. 

Gfr (U 8 ; V 36; Dyn. XIX), a receptacle 
given to a temple. 

3^) command; commend (some¬ 
one), n to (someone); supply, equip, m 
with ; hpit var. abbrev. occu¬ 

pation. 

var. hnly period, end, § 77, i. 
j[ 7 o hnt (W 10) cup. 

| 2 s 3 var. ^ hnwt (W 10) mistress. 

{“ hnt swampy lake. 

I hnw vessel; pi., chattels, belongings. 

{\<=.\= hnt (F 16) horn. 

hnw (U 8; G 10), name of the sacred 
bark of the god Sokar. 

{ hnr, rare var. ][— hn, prep., together with, 
and (§91, i); as conj., and, § 171 ; foil, by 
infin., § 300, Obs. ; adv., var. hncw 
therewith, together with them, § 205, i. 

var. hnmmt (N 8), the sun-folk 
of Heliopolis; mankind. 
hnn (U 8, Pyr.) hoe (n.). 

(U 53) phallus. 

! \ \ tv hnhn be detained. 

A A • • 

(C 37) (be) narrow. 

? \ hnskt lock of hair. 
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|£s abbrev. 6 hnkt (W 22 ; § 59) beer. 

hnk (D 39) present, offer; ^ hnkt 
offerings (of meat and drink). 

bed, couch. 

b'^Ay) (I 3) be greedy, covetous. 

^ Hr (G 5) the falcon-god Horus; ^ Hr- 
ihty (N 19) Horus-of-the-horizon, Hara- 
khti; see too under Rr \ Hr Nhny 

(G 13) Horus of Nekhen; Ht-hr, see 
under hwt above. 

^ hr (D 2) face, sight; m hr-f in his sight; 
rdi m hr n charge, command (someone), 
r to (do something); hr st-hr-f (J 
under his supervision ; hr nb everyone, 

§ 103. 

^ prep., with suffixes ^ hr% upon, in, at, 
from, on account of, through, and (§91, i), 
having on it; as conj., because, § 165 ; 
before infin., on, in, §§ 3. 165, 10; 304, i ; 
319. 320. 482; do., from, after, § 165, 10; 
infin. omitted, say(s), said, § 321 ; hr-nit 
because, § 223 ; hr m why ?, § 496 ; com¬ 
pound preps, hr-hw, hr-tp, etc., see under 
second word ; advs., hr r, hr rwy immedi¬ 
ately, § 205, 3 ; var. hry adj. 

(§ 79) who, which, is over, upon; captain ; 

hrt (N i) heaven ; hrt (N 31) 

road, see too hr ‘be far’ below; 
hrty travel by land ; shr fly aloft; 

hrt upland tomb; J hryw 

rnpt the five epagomenal days, p. 203 ; 
menial (orlike); 

Hry-if He-who-is-upon-his-lake, Arsa- 
phes, the ram-god of Heracleopolis, Gk. 
\p(Ta(f)rj <;; Hryw-ir Beduins, lit. those- 
upon-the-sand; ^ var. hry~tp chief, 

chieftain; hry-r^ also hrt-^^ arrears; 

hrw upper part; r-hrw adv., up. 


GRAMMAR 

§ 205» 3 i varr. hr[y)-ib middle 

(n.); m-hry-ib in the midst of, § 178; ^ 
var. ^ hry-ib{y) adj., who is at (a town), 
localizing deities worshipped away from 
their own home. 

Xh ^ be far, r from ; 

lir'tiwny r, keep away from, avoid, §313; 
hrw-r abbrev. ^ apart from, besides, 

§179: (r'-); 

shr (A 59) drive away, banish. 

1 ^ 0 ^ br (Aa 19) prepare. 
lirrt (M 2) flower. 

? I b'^^^ carnelian. 

|©|, see nbb above. 

^ Hb (C 11), one of the eight Heh-gods who 
hold aloft the sky. 

^ bb ^ great number, million, §259; con¬ 
struction of, § 262, 2 \ bb many, § 99. 
lU' hb seek. 

1 Pi?I b^ (Aa 2, cf. F 52 ; N 32) excrement. 

5 “ bst (W 14) water-pot. 
b^ freeze. 

IJpTi b^ turn back, intrans. or reflexive ; turn 
in homeward direction ; m b^ in meeting 
(someone), in front of (someone). 
b^^^ (O.K. b^^) praise, favour (vb.) ; b^t 
praise, favour (n.). 

IIP^ (O.K. b^i) sing; b^w singer, f. b^yt, 
HsU (E 4) sacred Hesa(t)-cow. 

IpJ^ abbrev. o hsb (Aa 2) count, reckon ; 
tp-b^b right calculation, right order; x hsb 
(hieratic) § 265 ; ^ aroura, § 266, 3. 
hsp (N 24) garden. 

IP^liM abbrev. hsmn (U 32) natron; 
amethysts ; det. or abbrev. bronze. 
b^b cut oft, hew off.' 

1^6, see b'^b^ above. 
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(I 7) the frog-goddess I:Ieke(t). 

IT var. Jf I hk{))t (S 38) sceptre. 

rule (vb.); abbrev. | hk(j) chief¬ 
tain ; det. ^ Ruler, i.e. the king; |0 hki- 
hwt village headman. 

If*'™ (S 38; U 9. II. 12) ^^^measure, 
gallon, § 266. I. 

var. det. ^ h^r (be) hungry; hkrw 
hunger. 

magic; hhy magician ; Wrt-hkm 
Great-of-Magic, goddess identified with 
the royal crown, p. 190, n. i. 
var. det. ^ hkn exult, m at; hkmo exulta¬ 
tion, praise (n.). 

hit rare var. htt (O 6) mine (n.). 

(F 10) throat, wind-pipe. 

(P 5) sail (n.). 

^ var. hieratic J[.^n htp (R 4) rest, go to rest, 
set (of sun); (be) at peace, pleased, hr 
with; forgive, n (someone); rest, obj. 
upon, § 84 A, p. 423; htp, htpyiv peace (n.); 
^ var. O.K. htp (R 4) altar, table of 
offerings; htp(w), htpt det. “ offerings; 
htpw-ntr offerings to the gods; htpt-df) 
food-offerings ; dbht-htp, see under dbh ; 

h'ip s boon which the king 

gives, opening words of the formula of 
funerary oft’erings, p. 170; shtp propitiate, 
pacify. 

htmt (Q I, Dyn. XIX) chair. 

var. (G 38) perish; 

shtm destroy; shtmw destroyer. 

htr (M 6) tax (vb.), assess; tax (n.). 

htr (E 6) pair of horses; det. pair 
of oxen (for ploughing). 

IJPJ hts (U 33) celebrate (a feast). 

|<=^2 Mb throw down, be prostrate; det. 
make a halt, hr at (a place). 


I' (T 3) mace. 

I'Sl (be) white, bright; l^-hr cheerful, 
bright; l^dwt (T 6) brightness, 

light; M-ti (~) dawn (vb.), lit. the earth 
becomes light; dawn, morning (n.); shd 
illumine, make clear; Pf in titles, in¬ 
structor (?) ; Iff) var. I, (S 12. 14) 
silver; |<=</ hdt (S 1.2) the white crown 
(of Upper Egypt); |<a'^ hdt white cloth; 
see too under t bread. 

I^^ var. hdi (T 3; Z 9) damage, destroy. 

(L. E.) be vexed; shdn (M. K.) vex. 

© h (Aa i) 

e in some words substituted, usually later, 
for •=» h, under which must be sought 
writings not found here. 

f d ¥ (Q 7) fire. 

ffT*, var. without det. }}t (O.K. f^?) things, 
property, f., § 92, 2; nbt everything, 
anything, § 103 ; something, anything, 
m., §92, 2. 

1 , 1 , ^ 3 w (M 12; §5) lotus-plants; plants 
(generally). 

^ ^3 1000, §259; construction of, §262, 2; 

l}3-t3, var. I l}3, measure of area of 
10 arouras (st 3 t\ § 266, 3. 

I^im (G 27) administrative office, diwfin. 

I^/CD f} 3 i (U 9) measure (vb.); fs. 3 w measurer; 
f} 3 y det. \ measuring cord; see too m}} 3 , 
m}}, 3 t above. 

I^^ abbrev. ♦—» b^i (D 40) examine (a patient). 

*1 ^ o(Aa 2), var. ©|^ b^t, illness. 
f^ 3 yt slaughter, massacre. 

b>M (R 0 > varr. (L 6), 

b^y^Pj (R 2), table of offerings. 

I var. b^h'^ky) (O 27), night, 

late evening. 
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throw, put, leave, desert; throw 
down (hippopotamus). 

hib (E 25) hippopotamus. 
b^'bis the starry sky. 

Hirw Khor, name of Palestine or 
a part of it (Dyn. XVIII); Hir det. 
'll^ Khorians. 

hih hasten, move quickly; shih hasten 
(trans.). 

^ var. (N 25) Ijist hill-country, foreign 
land; hsslyw desert-dwellers. 

(N 28) shine, appear (of sun, gods, or 
king); ^cw det. appearance in glory ; 
'^1^1 nb hrw lord of the crowns, epithet 
of the king; shH make shine forth. 

b^w (N 34) weapons, nw r-f-ht 

of warfare. 

rage (vb.). 

^^1 hwi (D 43) protect; kw (S 37) fan 

(n.); y^ze'(Aa i) exclusion, in 
unique; hr-hw except, § 178. 
bww (D 43) evil (n.). 
hwsi (A 34) build, accomplish; shws 
det. I deck out. 

(Aa 9) (be) rich ; shwd en¬ 

rich. 

©Jf^ hbi (A 32) dance (vb.). 

©Jx hbi (Z 9) lessen, subtract. 

hb), var. ©J^ destroy, overwhel m; 

hbyt destruction, slaughter. 

®Jir b^'^ (be) guilty; f^bnt crime; hbnty 
criminal. 

©JP^ Ms (U 6. 7) cultivate, hoe (vb.); hbsw 
det. y,, abbrev. (Z 9) ploughland.s. 

©J' 2 '“ 1 ii hbst tail, beard; hbstyw det. 

the bearded ones, i.e. the inhabitants of 
Pwene(t). 

b^^ blame, disapprove of. 


GRAMMAR 

f jO hpi walk, encounter; hpt det. p=J, (A 55; 
Z 6) decease, death; shpl bring (offerings) ; 
nai bPP strange. 

^1 }}prr (L i) dung-beetle, scarab. 

^ very rare var. ^ hpr (O i) come into 
existence, become, happen ; sometimes 
used as pass, of ^ iri make; hprt occur¬ 
rence ; Hpri det. Khepri, the sun-god 
at his rising; hprw det. forms, stages 
of growth ; hpr^ds-f lees, dregs ; s}}pr 
create, bring to pass, train. 

hprs (S 7), the blue crown, 
var. det. ^=^hpi (F 23. 24) foreleg (of ox), 
arm, strength ; det. w- (T 16) scimetar. 
var. det. tb }}fc (D 49) seize ; grip, grasp 
(n.). 

var. h^ft prep , in front of, in accordance 
with, corresponding to; as conj., when, 
according as; with infin., at the time of, 
when. § 169 ; I'-hfti r-hfkM' in front of, 
§178; hft-ntt in view of the fact that, 
§ 223 ; hfl-hr presence (n.); in front of, 
§ 178 ; hftw, hft, adv., accordingly, § 205, 
I ; fifty det. 6^, (A 14; Z 6) enemy. 

©^-^ hm not know, (be) ignorant of; 

1 ^ 1 ^ Indestructible, lit. not-know- 

ing-destruction, name given to a circum¬ 
polar star, § 272 ; m-hmt in the 

absence of, without, § 178; see too smh 
and shmh-ib below. 

©^^ hm be dry; ffmw dust. 

varr. ■^, Hm (R 22. 23) Ausim, 

Letopolis, a town in Lower Egypt. 

var. b^ (R 22; O 20. 34; 

D 35) shrine. 

hmft handle (of oar). 

=e 3 ® Hmnw El-Ashmfln^n, Hermopolis, a 
town in Upper Egypt, § 260. 

==“^■^7^ kmntyw, ships of a special kind. 
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# f} 

three, § 260; do for third time, § 292; 
,^' 0 ' f}mt-nw third, § 263; “ff** l^fnt rw{}) 
three quarters, § 265. 

foretell; expect, think,foil, hyidmf, 

§ 184, I. 

^ni (G 41) alight, halt; ^nw det. 
utterance, saying; ^hw det. n dwell¬ 
ing-place, chapel; }}nt '^,'7; expense, 
expenditure; fi^nyt det. '^^,1?, (strolling 
female)' dancers, musicians; sf^ny settle 
down, alight, halt, hr at; see too insl}n 
above. 

b'^P I - rob, despoil; 2. offer. 

I. smell (vb.); hnmw smell (n.); 

2. give pleasure to (someone), m with; 
l}nmw in friendly, cheerful fashion, § 205,4. 

I var. mhnt, red jasper or 

carnelian. 

(A 21), O.K. det. ^ (A ii), 
friend ; det. associate with (obj.). 

bnr (U 31), var. b^i (D 19), re¬ 

strain; ^»(r)* det. ^ prisoner; ^ 
l}nri,v3ixr. 201,n. i), 

harim, prison. 

var. reins. 

}}ns fare through (marshes, etc.); 

Hnsw Khons, the moon-god at Karnak. 
bni stink (vb.). 

[^j {}ntw (W 17) racks for water-pots. 

(®"^<S^«^(W 17. 18; D 19) face; m-fj,nt{no 
det.) within, out of, § 178 ; -f var. 
imy-hnt, a priestly title; var. fynt 

prep., in front of, among, from, § 174 ; 
^nty adj., to the fore in, in front of, § 79; 
/}ntt-r southward to, §179; s^nt advance 
(someone, in rank, etc.); /}nt det. n front 
part; pri r f}nt go forth abroad; 
adv., before (of time), § 205, i; det. 
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^ (P 2) sail south, upstream ; go farther 
south than, obj. (earlier kings), 
see under f^nr above. 

bnty (I 3) crocodile. 

wooded country, garden. 
bnti take pleasure, m, hr in. 

(D 56) tread, hr upon, 
prep.,with, near; under (aking); (speak) 
to, § 167 ; by (of agent), § 39, end ; «(j>/) 
l^r nsw from (Fr. depar) the king, § 158, 
I ; }}rt det. ^ what belongs to (someone 
or something); desire, wish. 

lir (A 15) fall (vb. and n.); ^^5*^ 
abbrev. b^"^ fallen one, i.e. conquered 

enemy, see too f^rwy below; sf^r abbrev. 
y** overthrow (vb.). 

^3»«i varr. ^ O.K. non-encl. 

part., and, further, § 239; in sent, with 
adv. pred., §119, 5; with nom. pred., 
p. 105, n. 6; with adj. pred., § 142; in 
f}r idtnf, b^'f § 239; relation of 

these to idm-br-f, § 427. 

bf"^ cry (vb.), §§427. 437 ; varr. 

I^> I b^"^ (P8) voice, sound ; tmc-^rw, see 
under mir above; varr. j"^, 'f b’'[y)fy 
-bdep. pron. and/or noun, parenthetic, 
says, §437; ^ ^r-l-suffix, parenthetic, 
says, § 436, 

b^^y enemy; fyrwyt det. ^ war. 

-§>|^ var. b‘>'P (S 42 ; D 44) be at head 
of, undertake, make offering of; -=§»f 
abbrev. | }}rp director, leader; }yrp nsty 
controller of the two seats (thrones), a 
priestly title; b^P director of works, 

builder, architect; b'^P^ mallet. 

^'==>\ l}ri bundle (of vegetables). 

earlier det. ^ Mi (F 10. ii) throat. 
b^>y> var. My, bribe (n.). 
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©PJ^ bsbd lapis lazuli. 

©Pt bsf^ 34) spin. 

var. 4 -^^ b^/(^ 34- 35) repel, oppose; 
punish, n (someone); b^fw approach (n.); 
m-bsfw at the approach of, § 178 ; 
var. det. ^ b^/^ travel upstream. 

see under b^> above. 

b^^ (V 29), var. 2X^ dispel, drive 
away, ward off. 

Jd, fire, f bt things, see at beginning of 
letter © b above. 

Ht (U 30) Khatti, the land of the 
Hittites. 

^ M (M 3) wood, stick, tree (m., § 92, 3); 
abbrev. for b^ n nwh, see under nwh 
above; see under above; 

b^-tiw, also abbrev. ^ b^, mast; 
r-bt under the authority of, § 178. 
bt prep., through, pervading, §175; 
b^-bi prep., throughout, § 178. 

^75 bt\ m-bt prep., accompanying, 

after; before infin., when; as conj., before 
idmf, after, when; before sdm-n-f, after, 
§§156. 178 ; before pass, sdnif, after, 
§423, 3; before idmtf, after, §407, 2; 
before noun + old perf., § 327; adv., after¬ 
wards, § 205, 2; see too under imy 
above. 

hti retreat, retire; see too under hmi 
above ; btb^ retreat, be reversed. 

b^^ carve, sculpture (vb.). 

^^.£3 abbrev. df] b^yw (O 40) terrace, ter¬ 
raced hill. 

©I^T b^y^ threshing-floor. 

(S 20) shut, close; seal (vb. and 
n.); det. m fortress; b^mt det. ^ con¬ 
tract (n.). 

hdi (P i) fare downstream, travel north. 


i (F i2) 

» h : see here for various words also written 
(usually later) with B h] ^ h also often 
represents earlier ^=3 i. 

^ hi (F 32) body, belly, f., rarely m., § 92, 4; 
det. body of people, generation. 
bfi (K 4, O.K.) oxyrhynchus, a fish. 

‘^F=} varr. det. o (A 55. 54; Aa 2) 
corpse; irdi hit, cbt hit, see under irb 
above. 

^ hit quarry, mine. 

M var. M swamp, marsh. 

hibt (V i), bent appendage of the red 
crown J2> hibb (V i. 2), var. 

J b^^b), crookedness. 

*^^^0 b>mi, var. b^mi, bow down, 

bend (arms, back); himt-bt (f j^) pile of 
offerings. 

abbrev. fl- hir (V 19) sack, a large 
measure of capacity, § 266, i. 

birt, var. b>^t (D 3). 

widow. 

hihiti tempest. 

hik-ib disaffected, rebellious; rebel. 

b^^< var. b^rn, approach (obj., 

with hostile intent). 

(U 37) shave (vb.); h^kw barber. 

abbrev. 1°, hpw (Aa 2) sculptured re¬ 
liefs. 

hpi (Aa 2) navel, navel-string. 
bpn. var. bpn, fat (adj.). 

hms bend, obj. (the back). 
hnt (F 26) hide, skin (n.). 

^*1? hn tent. 

hn approach, m (someone); hww 

interior, inside; det. ® (royal) Residence; 
m-hnw (det. m), rare var. & (W 24), in 
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the interior of, inside, § 178; see too 
r-hnwty above. 

(N 35) stream, brook. 
hni (D 33) row, convey by boat; hnyt 
det.,sailors; mhnt ferry-boat; 

mhnty ferryman; var. det. /knt{y) 

(A 22. 21) statue (originally portable?). 

(W 9) join, become joined, obj. or m 
with; A ^;^w^£;house-mates, associates. 

var. Hnmw (W 9 ; C 4; E 10) 
Chnum, the ram-god of the First Cataract, 
Gk. XpovJSl^. 

var. (N 41) well (in the 

desert). 

destroy, disturb; knnw det. ^,V1 
turmoil; cf. too sknn, 

^ hr (T 28) prep., under, carrying, at (head 
or foot), § 166 ; hr-r in the charge of, 
§178; Jp^-hU, see under hU above; hri^yyr 
assistant, subordinate; bw hryfthe place 
where he is, § 204, i ; varr. 

i%l > % hr{yyhdt (W 5; p. 51, n. 4) lector- 
priest, lit. holder of the ritual book; 
hry tp nsw he who is at the head of the 
king, a title; h^t (a man s) due, 

duty; m hrt-hrw (var. § N 7) re nb in 
the course of every day; var. 

hr{i)-ntr (R 10; p. 51, n. 4) necropolis; 
hrty-ntrdi^X., ^ necropolis-worker; 
hryw kinsfolk, household ; krw 

lower part; hr-m-hrw abashed, lit. face 
downcast, § 194, end. 
abbrev. hrd (A 17) child. 
hsi (be) weak, feeble; of enemies, vile. 
hkr (Aa 30) be adorned; hkrw 

ornament, also hkryt\ hkryt nsw king’s 
ornament, title of a royal concubine; shkr 
adorn. 

¥b kill. 


|I, ^ (S 29; O 34) 

P — 2, signs for distinct consonants in O.K., 
are no longer so distinguished in M.E., 
and are here treated as a single consonant 
Note that the sequences si and h are 
particularly liable to metathesis. For the 
causatives in j- (§ 275, i) see under the 
simple stems. 

(O 34) bolt (n.). 

varr. "J", j (^1 A i) man (mostly indefi¬ 
nite, a man); someone, anyone, § 102 ; s 
nb everyone, each, § 103 ; ^ (B i) 
woman; st-hmt woman, 
rare var. ^ st [Q \. 2) seat, place; in 
compounds with parts of body forms 
equivalents of Engl, abstracts, indicating 
activity of the part, ex. st-ib affection, 
lit. place of heart; see also under r, r, hr, 
drt\ Isis, see under Osiris, 

see under Wsir. 

39) plfitail duck, 
see smyt below. 

s! (G 39) son, in filiations written with a 
hieratic sign giving rise to Dyn. XIX 
0 (H 8); sf mr'f son-who-loves, epithet 
of Horus, king, or priest impersonating 
one of these, p. 145, n. 2 s ("J^) a 
man of rank, lit. son of man; shti 

snake, lit. son of earth ; see too under 
nsw, Rr ; sd daughter. 

^ (hieratic) sf, land-measure of | aroura 
§ 266, 3. 

■6 older var. ^ s^ (Aa 17. 18) back; in preps., 
sometimes also as conj., m-sf, r-sf, hr-si 
after, § 178; do. as advs., § 205, 2 ; rdi s^ 
turn the back, i. e. flee ; put a stop, r to. 
i6n ^ cattle-pen, door (?), outside. 

^7* outer wall. 
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siwy (D 22 ; § 265) two-thirds. 

KI var. ■««>, see under siw below. 

sn I. be sated, m with ; siw satiety; 
ssii sate, feed ; 2. (be) wise, understand¬ 
ing, cf. too sirt below. 

^^^75 sn linger, lag; s!w iwt-f 

it-f) slow (as regards) his coming, 
i. e. impatiently awaited. 

later var. siw (A 47) guard, 

protect; imper. foil. \>y&dm beware lest, 
§§ 184. 338 , 3 , varr. sH, perhaps for s! tw, 
and sn-ti old perf., § 313 ; foil, by infin. 
(rare), § 303, or by noun, § 338, 3 ; siw 
guardian; )(1 var. (V 16. 17) protec¬ 
tion, esp. magical; see too under sip ; 

Si phyle of priests (Lesson XXIII,a; 
p. 247, n. 2), corps, regiment ; sm 

magician ; imy-si, see under Imy. 
beam, plank. 

5 ^ el-I^agar, Sais, a town in 
Lower Egypt. 

^ Asytxt, Lycopolis, a town in Upper 

Egypt. 

PUPTrTi tare writing for 'fjl (F 28) 

variegated of feathers, epithet of the solar 
Horus. 

Sib (E 17) jackal; dignitary, worthy. 
sirnt mourning. 

sir need, requirement; 
sn{r)w need (n.); sir det. ^ needy one. 

5/r/ wisdom, understanding, cf. 
sit, 2. above. 

P=^^!W .4 var. 0,4 siA (D 61) toe. 

P 6 ^|l! 31 »^ sib approach, touch, reach, obj. or 
r; det. ^ endow, m with; det. 131 ,'^ 
land given as reward; sibw det. Sl» l&S 
neighbours; m-siht in the neighbourhood 


of, § 178; Sih det. the constella¬ 

tion Orion. 

overthrow. 

P= 4 ^ 7 i'^| sik (I 5) collect, gather together; 
with reflex, pron., gird oneself, r against, 
later var. sitw ground, earth. 

ZE' si (O 35) in imper. (|X is go ; det. ^ perish. 

35 "([i] var. 'dT sy who ?, what ?, which i*, 

§ 499 ; Ar sy iht wherefore ?, § 500, 4. 
see under sb-tw, 

P,;, varr. p, — sy, dep. pron. 3rd sing, f., 
shfe, her, it, § 43 ; part, -f replacing 3rd 
f. old perf., § 374, end; use in archaistic 
texts before sdmf, p. 424, Add. to § 148, i. 

P^., sy she, it, pron. compound, § 124. 

“ var. Pyr. pij^^ siii (S 32) piece of cloth. 

■=1^^ sii perceive, recognize; «=i^ Sii Sia, 
deity personifying Perception. 

pi]^^ sin smear (vb.). 

P^^S clay, plaster. 

p(]^ 7 i sin I. hasten; 2. delay, see under in 
above. 

P— srb castrate. 

PT°fe var. P“J^8 sik (E 31; S 20) (be) noble; 
rank, dignity ; nobleman, worthy (n.); 
det. J mummy. 

^ 7 % swt (M 23), a plant, perhaps sedge or 
scirpus-rocd., p. 73, n. 10. 
sw dep. pron. 3rd sing, m., he, him, it, §43; 
use in archaistic texts before sdmf, p. 424, 
Add. to § 148, I ; do. as non-encl. part., 

§ 240; swt old indep. pron. 3rd sing, 
m., he, very rarely f., she, § 64, with Obs. ; 
as end. part., but, § 254. 
sw pron. compound, he, it, § 124. 

(F 44) leg of beef, tibia. 

PPP>®, var. 7 r>®, sww (?) dates, particular 
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days; probably plur. of © sw ‘day’, as used 
in dates, p. 203. 

swii, see under wn above. 

9) off (limb); cut 

down (tree). 

(T 11) perish, suffer; sswu consume, 
destroy. 

swnw (Tit). var. O.K. oQ zin, physician. 

P^^ abbrev. ^ sivn barter (vb.); swnt 
barter, price; iri swnt trade (vb.); r-swnt 
in exchange for, § 178. 

P^^=:^ jw(r)? (N 35 ; rarely with ^ Z g) 
drink, § 279 ; ssw(r)i make to drink, 
var. det. sw/t boast, n about. 

P^io (H 8) egg. 

P^^^ swt breeze (m.). 

P^^^ swtwt walk, promenade (vb.). 

"jrsbi (O 35) go, pass, send; load (.ship); 
sbt det. ./iff’, load, transport (n.). 
sb-tw (?), si-tw (.^) in quest of, seeking for, 
foil, by infin., §181. 

PjTlf abbrev. if sbi (N 14) star. 

var. sbi teach, r concerning, 

§ 84; sbiyt det. teaching, (book of) 
instruction ; sbit^y) pupil. 

P'^UW abbrev. ^ sbi (O 32) door. 

PJlj'j^ later det. sbi (Aa 26; T 14) rebel 
(vb.), hr against; det. ) rebel (n.). 

PJ^ var. det. Js sbn slip, go astray. 

PJi'—^ (F 18) cry aloud ; cry (n.). 

PJ®| sbh (O 14) wall in, enclose; sbht varr. 

det. nn> n (O 13- 32) gateway. 

Pj^i sbk (D 56, Pyr.) leg. 

PJzi| var. Jf| sbk (D 56) (be) excellent, success¬ 
ful ; ssbk honour (vb.). 

PJ^ var. det. "Si Sbk (I 4. 5*) the crocodile- 
god Sobk, Gk. ’Zovxp's. 
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P, ^ J 

PJCD 3^) surrounding wall. 

sbt, var. PJ^^^ sbt (F 18), laugh, m at; 
ssbt make laugh. 
spt (O 50) threshing-floor. 

^ sp happen, in it did not happen, never, 
foil, hy tdmf, §§ 106. 456 ; time, occasion, 
blameworthy action; n sp together, at 
once, § 205, 3 ; ® sp 2 after group of signs 
to be repeated, e.g. after advs., § 207 ; 
to indicate reduplication, § 274; fj, see 
under hit above. 

^ spi remain over; sp>yt remainder. 

^ spt (D 24) lip, edge (of pool, etc.); pj^^<=> 
abbrev. <=> spty (D 25) lips. 

-tA (L 5) centipede. 

p^ varr. ™,^ (N 24; Aa 8) district, nome. 

P^-«^ var. spr (F 42) rib. 

spr approach, r (place or person); det. 
^ petition (vb.), n (someone); sprt peti¬ 
tion (n.); sprw, sprty petitioner. 

P^lt sph lasso (vb.). 

P°lv (T 43) T’T^s of beef. 

var. det. or abbrev. /()| spd (M 44, p. 538) 
(be)sharp, clever, ready; sspd make ready; 
spdd supply (vb.), § 274. 

(G 13) the god Sopd. 

Spdt the dog-star Sirius; Sothis, the dog- 
star as a goddess, Gk. p. 205. 

P"^ var. sf {N 5 ; S 30) yesterday; m sf 
adv., yesterday, § 205, 3. 

¥ (be) mild. 

sft sword (f.). 
sfn (be) gentle, kind. 

O.K. sft, an oil for anointing. 
sft, O.K. zft, slaughter (vb.); slaughterer. 

P^» see stm below. 
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van jw (M 21) herb, plant. 

van P^S 21; F 37) i. succour, 

tend ; 2. occupation, pastime. 

^ varr. 1^. ^ (N 25 ; Aa 8) 

desert, necropolis. 

3 J'^ van smi (F 36) lung. 

3J van smi unite, (be) united, m with ; 
take part, m in (holiday); companion^ 
participant, n{y) in, lit. of; smiyt det. 
confederates; smi-fii^^ reach land, i. e. 
be buried ; burial; verge (of river). 

P3“^ smi locks, hair-covered part of head. 

P^ smi, van sm{i) (§ 279), slay; 

3 "^ sffii (S 31) fighting bull. 
smi (Aa 25), a priest of Min, Horus, etc., 
whose function was to clothe the god. 

P£(|^ smi, see under mi above. 

P£(]^ smi lash (n.). 

P smwn non-encl. part., probably, surely, 

§ 241. 

P“^ smn, kind of eoose. 

pf_^^ varr. Pf^|^^, Pf smr (U 23) friend 
(of king), courtier. 
smk skiff, light boat. 

p^^^ smA (D 35) forget (caus. of Am ?). 

P^P^f^ abbrev. smsw (A 19. 20) eldest, 
elder; see too Ay( above. 

smdi subordinates, staff (e. g. of 
temple). 

P 3 , varr. 3, later 3 „ 3 sn, rarely p, pi, 3 
suffix-pron. and dep. pron. 3rd pi. c., they, 
them, their, §§ 34. 43 ; as obj. usually re¬ 
placed by p^ si, §44, I, Obs.; in archaistic 
texts foil, by sdm-sn, p. 424, Add. to 
§ 148, I ; P 3 dual, they two, them 
two, early obsolete, § 34. 
usually written 11, snw (T 22) two, § 260 ; 
van {3 sn-nw second, § 263, 2 ; hr sn- 


nwsy adv., a second time; sn brother; 

^3^3 sister; snsn det. | fraternize. 

smell, kiss (vb.); sn ti kiss the ground, 
n before (god or king); ssn, later usually 
snsn, sniff, breathe. 
snt flagstaff. 

PJ^ snt base-block. 

var. p snw (X 4) food-offerings. 

33^ feast of the sixth day (of the 
month). 

van 33 37 ’ O 31) open (vb.). 

3 T var. 3 ^ sni (X 4. 5) pass by, surpass; 

s'ny-mnt distress, calamity. 

33 5) likeness; m-snt-r in the like¬ 

ness of, in accordance with, § 180; 
snty image, duplicate; snn image, 

portrait; cf. too snn document. 

3 J Q-^ snb overleap (wall); snbt det. [[ wall. 

3 J S snb{{) (W 14), jar of shape J. 

P3i| (t>e) healthy, rarely trans. heal, § 274: 
health ; abbrev. P in -^ip, see under rnh\ 
P3Y famine ; snbb det. | converse 

(vb.); ssnb preserve, keep in health. 

ff©" (1^ 4) 1^®^ year. 

P3^ ^;5/'(caus.), see under nfw above. 

3,3 snf ij) 26) blood. 

PS^ see under wnm above. 

31 ^"^^ sad ; grief 

31 ^^^ snm{w) torrential rain. 

3°^ snn document, deed ; see too under snt 
‘ likeness ’ above. 

P3\\^ muster (troops, workmen, etc.). 

p —snh bind. 

3 °^^ var. det. snhm (L 4; G 38) locust, 
grasshopper. 

p^-.p'g snsi^y) praise, adore; snsw adoration. 
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_^ snk (D 27) suckle. 

(V 5), var. snl, plan, plot out, 
found; sni, snii det. ground-plan. 
snir, see under «/r. 

var. stui (G 54) fear, n (someone); 
foil, by i^m-/ (imperf., §442, i), § 184; 
by infin., §303; by r + infin., § 163, 10; 
snciw, sndt fear (n.); m-S7td through fear 
(that), § 181 ; sndw the timid man. 
sr, kind of goose. 

sr (E 10) sheep, ram, f. srL 

P«=*^ sr (E 27) foretell. 

abbrev. sr (A 21) official, noble; srt 
office, magistracy. 

P*^A (M 44) thorn. 

abbrev. sryt (S 35) military stan¬ 
dard. 

P«=*^# g srwf} tend (of physician). 

PwH warm; also abbrev. (J. (Q 7) 

warmth, temperature, passion. 

P^^ J^(l) take rest; repose (n.). 

P"©*H (O 33) banner, to contain Horus- 
name, p. 72. 

p^l si'k relieve, admit breath to {htyt wind- 
pipe); P^ 1 ?t§ var. Srkt (L 7), the 
scorpion-goddess Serke(t). 
srd glean. 

Prn]^'^ sh) disorder, lawlessness. 

P!m var. rrin 5.^ (O 2 2) booth, arbour, council- 
chamber; var. sh-ntr (O 21) 

divine booth, shrine of Anubis; PJm| 
counsel. 

(G 41) collect, assemble; assem¬ 
blage. 

Po^^-j shm, O.K. zhm (U 32), pound (vb.). 
sfj, beat; s^t blow (n.). 

P*^c s^w, see under wsf}, above. 


Pf M MS 20) marshland, country; 

shty peasant, fowler. 

Pl^^ (probably cans., with f. inf.) re¬ 
member; foil, by idm-f, § 184, i; by infin., 
§ 303 ; recall, n to (someone); sjii, shm 
memory. 

P©^^ (caus.) dispute (vb. and n.). 

P©^| var. det. w- shm (S 42), sceptre of au¬ 
thority. 

have power, m over; 
(be) powerful; power (n.); 1 1 shm a Power, 
epithet of deities; strengthen; |i 

shm (S42) sistrum; Shmt the lioness¬ 
headed goddess Sakhme(t), Gk. -traj^/xis; 
Pf®^w var. shm-ir{y)f{Y 8) 

potentate, magnate; f shmty (S 5. 6) 
the double crown of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Gk. rliy(ivT. 

P^^Y sb^b'^^ recreation, sport, lit. distraction 
of heart, sbm/f. caus. half-reduplication 
(§ 274) from hm, see under this above. 
s^fit (O 30) post, support (of heaven). 

P« shr plan, counsel, will, way of acting, state ; 
shry manager, commander. 

Jit shs run (vb.). 

P®,^ var. sht (T 26. 27) trap, snare 

(birds); weave; make, form (dbt bricks). 

P«£=i8i ^b^ (•^ 29) (be) upside down. 

■a sh, var. sfy, (be) deaf; sh-hr{f) turn 
a deaf ear, r to. 

s/uk strain, empty to the last drop. 

P*°J^ var. P*^^ shp, swallow (food, 
drink). 

shm exert oneself, act violently, cope 
with, obj. 

^b^i^ (O 37), var. p^^ sljttn, de¬ 
molish ; caus. of hnn (?), see above. 

P^^ shr cover, coat (a surface), m with (gold, 
etc.). 
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(E 6) horse. 

PPl^O ssndm (M 29), a species of tree. 

PP|'=\ var. det. <—« ssh smash, destroy. 

var. det. ^ var. ® si (G 48. 49) bird- 
pool, nest, 
see under sn. 

"ZZ A spread out. 

|]|| si (Y 3) write, draw, paint; writing, book, 
letter,.var. pi. si scribe. 

Sifi (R 20. 21) Sesha(t), the goddess of 
writing. 

P>'^y> ^ (god); supplication 

__ (n.). 

siw (S 21) ring or disc (of metal), 
see is/> below. 

^0 var. sip (O 42) daylight. 

P'^^^ van 31. 32) lead,guide; 

show, Wit the way; conduct, hb a festival; 
det. I guidance, scheme, state of affairs ; 
iry sim the proper official; simw, simy 
leader; det. ^ divine shape, form. 

'-8 iimt^) (T 33, O.K.) butcher. 

abbrev. ^1 sin (M 9) lotus. 

sir (V 6. 33) linen; var. ^5 sir-nsw 
royal linen, byssus ; isrw (N 33) 

bags; see too under is. 

PXI var. ^ sir or is (V 6. 33), thing, con¬ 
cern ; mi sir (or is) in good condition; 
sir (or is) mir a genuine remedy. 

P<I»^ van isr, recount, announce. 

PXi^i varr. 5 1/^, sir, later is (V 33. 35), 
corn. 

abbrev. ^ siit (Y 8) sistrum. 

P3^l see under iti below. 

sid gleam, glitter (like a star). 

PS"^ head-band. 


P^=r varr. p^, p^^ s/kr (Aa 7; T 2) smite; 
skr-rn^ det. living captive. 

P sMi travel by water, fare upon (river, 

sea); det. (A 10) sailor, traveller. 

P'^T. sA, see under is^ above. 

P^l^ iy6 (V 29, O.K.) wipe, sweep; sk (M.E.) 
empty (At body, of what one wishes to 
say). 

P^^ sAi perish, destroy; pass (time); i^m-sA, 
see under }jm above; sAw det. var. 
det. ,*7", squadrons, companies; battle; 
II2XPX'?iVi draw up in line of 

battle ; sAsA det. " destroy. 

P (m)sAtt above. 

sAi (U 13) plough (vb.). 

pz 3 ^“^ sAm (D 3) grey-haired. 

sAn (I 3) be greedy, lust, r after, 
var. det. ^ SAr (G 10), the god Sokar 
of Memphis. 

PX^ quiet (n.); cf. too^r below. 

P^ later var. st, dep. pron. 3rd sing. f. and 
pi. c., it, them, § 43; as obj. of vb., § 46, i; 
of infin., § 300; as obj. in ithdw st, p. 41, 
n. 2; relation to O.K. indep. pron. 3rd 
sing. f. itt, p. 46, n. 8; after particles, 
§ 46, 2 ; treated as m., §511, 5. 

Pi 71 st, pron. compound 3rd pi. c., they, § 124. 

PJf* var. ■f'X (f^ 29; O.K. itt) shoot, obj. 
(arrow); r or obj. at (a person, a mark); 
det. pour (water); det. stare at; 

later var. p§[)., kindle (torch); shvt 

rays. 

under sti below. 

Styw Asiatics; see too under Stt 
below. 

P (F 29), the goddess Satis worshipped 

at the First Cataract; see too under Stt 
below. 
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Sti (Aa 32, p. 512): Ti-Sti, Nubia, 

properly ist nome of Upper Egypt; 

Nubians; \, van 
sty (D 19) red (?) Nubian (?) pigment. 

pQ.«^ sip (U 21), O.K. itp, I. cut up (ox, O.K.); 
stpt pieces of meat; stp det. ^ dis¬ 
memberment, ruin; 2. van ■^)j choose, 
^nt out of; stfm the choicest, best; stp si 
(•») extend (magical) protection, r over, 
hi around; stp-si det. n the Palace, 
later van P^^^ stm, a priest who attended 
to the toilet of a deity or deceased person, 
van Sth (E 20), later van St 

(C 7 ; § 60), the god Seth, Gk. 

P*=. st, see under ist above. 

P!^ sti, M.K. infin. P*^'f* stt, later sti 

engender, beget; procrea¬ 

tion (n.). 

P*^ varr. det. C3, 'O sti (V 33 ; Aa 2. 3), later 
P“o sty, perfume, odour; P^o‘ 7 *^ sty-r 
time for breakfast, p. 206, n. 5. 

Stt (S 22), later van Stt (N 18), 
I. Asia; 2. Seh^l, an island in the First 
Cataract; hence perhaps i. Styw Asiatics, 
and certainly 2. Stt the goddess Satis, see 
above. 

i’//, a measure of capacity, § 266, i. 

(V 2), later PS!kT ^^ag, draw, 
flow; stit (N 37), aroura, a field- 

measure of about f acre, § 266, 3; see too 
R-stiw under r above. 

P^li^i support, supporting (n.), see too 
tsi below ; stsw $w the supports of Shu, 
p. 380, n. 3. 

^i-^y upside down (adj. pi.). 

sd be clad, m in. 

P^ sd (F 33) tail; sdty, a title of unknown 
meaning. 


P ^ sd (N 20) in hb-sd, see under hb above. 
sdi (Z 9), earlier van p^ sdi, break. 

^di (G 33) egret. 

P'==^'^ sdi (also sdidi) tremble; sdm trem¬ 
bling (n.). 

P<=-^e^o„ sdw}} (Aa 2) embalm. 

P‘^J^ swallow (vb.). 

van sdm (F 21) paint (eye¬ 

brows); ff|P‘=^,f, msdmt (F 31), van 
fflP'~ 1 ‘^^ ^^sdmt (D 7), black eye-paint. 
9) flame. 

P2^_^ sdty child, foster-child. 

Pi^vi sdi (probably caus.) go, pass by, pass 
away (die), cf. ze^di above. 

Pi^xT sdiy-hr (caus.), see under 

Pi^^^S sdiyt (S 20), van PI^'^S sdizvt, seal 
(n.) ; Sis van 8 sdnvtyip) (S 19) treasurer; 
@ sdizv (?) precious. 

P jll var. det. sdb (O 30, p. 517) hindrance, 
obstacle, harm; hii sdb impose an obstacle; 
dr sdb remove an obstacle. 
sdin (F 21) hear; obey, n (someone); 
sdmyzv judges', sdm-rjl(^A 26) servant. 

P^p=J abbrev. f=\ sdr (A 55) lie, spend all 
night; foil, by old perf., § 316; as aux. 
vb., §483, I. 

^ -f (N 37) 

c=i of O.K. later often replaced hy ^ h\ the 
combinations si and is are particularly 
liable to metathesis. 

“ var. ^ (N 37. 38. 39) pool, lake; 

Ti-i To-she, Lake-land, i.e. the FayyOm; 
see too Hry-i'f under hr above. 

^ (V I), perhaps originally int, hundred, § 260. 

(M 8) lotus pool, meadow, country (as 
opposed to niwt town). 
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S> appoint, command; foil, by infin., 
§303; dues, taxes; $!w 

extent,bulk,fate; iity equivalent, 

equal. 

(H 7) Shae(t), a country in the ex¬ 
treme south. 

(E 12), also Siw, pig. 

he begin ; foil, by infin., § 303 ; Sic-m 
beginning from, § 179; i/f-r, also r-iif-r, 
as far as, §§ 179. 180. 

SS^J^££i iibw food, meal, cf. ibw below. 

I I iimw linen to be washed. 

25 ^ [ 1 73 iis go, travel; 255 ^ 1^^® ^^s-htp Shutb, 
Hypselis, a town in Upper Egypt. 

Sisw Shasu, the desert region adjoin¬ 
ing Egypt to the E.; without det., Beduin 
of the Shasu-desert, 

var. 2^ M dig, dig out 
ir cut off (heads, etc.); “ abbrev. 

ir/ (F 41) slaughter, ferocity. 

® (N 33) sand; Nmiw-ic, see under 
7 imt ; Hryw-Sc^ see under hr, 
kt dispatch, letter. 

8. ' . var. i^ty (S 20), measure of weight 

and value = deben, § 266, 4. 

var. (T 30; F 41) cut off*, 

cut up, cut down. 

iwi (H 6) feather; hvty det /f] (S 9) double 
plumes. 

(be) empty, free, m of, from ; Swt 
emptiness; Sw, the air-god Shu, 

Gk. S0I9. 

P^© Swi (be) dry; Sw det 0, 8 sun, sun-light. 
Swt (S 35. 36) shadow, shade, p. 173. 

P^^m 3. herb or gourd. 

(be) poor; det poor man ; 
skvi impoverish, rob, m of. 

“fiJO persea-tree; 


Swibt[y), funerary figure later known as 
‘answerer’, perhaps originally made 
of persea wood. 

change, alter; ibt det. exchange, 

price; SbSb det ^ regulate, transform. 
“J^rTi food ; from Pyr. wSb eat, cf. too 
S^bw above. 

=jj Sbb knead (in brewing). 

'^JT' ^ 9) rnixed, hr with; 

various. 

var. det. .oe. (D 4. 5) (be) blind. 

^P| var. Spsi (A 50. 51. 52) (be) noble, 

rich; trans., enrich, Dyn. XIX, §274; 
Sps(w) nobleman; Spst det. ^ noble lady; 
ipsw, Ipssw det. riches. 

^0^, jp/ (K 7) (be) discontented, r with. 

“o (Aa 2) swell (vb.). 

(F 7. 8) ram’s head (?). 

“(](]<=.worth, dignity; dignity. 

(V 12) papyrus roll. 

(N 40) go, depart, § 278. 

(A 33) wanderers, 

strangers. 

varr. ^ ^mcw (M 26. 27 ; N 24) 
Upper Egypt; see too under 'Iwnw above; 
Tp (^) Stnrw, the southern end of Upper 
Egypt from Asyllt or Thebes to Ele¬ 
phantine ; 7 1 var. wr mdw 

Smr(yS) (M 28) greatest of the tens of 
Upper Egypt, a title; imf-s (S i) 

the crown of Upper Egypt. 

var. O.K. '='^—make music; 
var. Smryt (M 26. 27) chantress, 
singer. 

■=^0 Smw summer, p. 203 ; det. z® harvest 
(n.). 

'='^^(1. Sm 7 n be hot; Sm, var. ©^(J. hnt, hot; 
sSmni heat (vb.). 
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Sms (T 18) follow, accompany; Smsw det. 

^ follower; Smsw det. following, suite; 

funeral procession. 

8 A tree. 

V 

var. det. «= Sni (V i ; Z 8) surround, en¬ 
circle ; varr. det. Q, a Snw (Z 8; 

V 9. 10) circuit; cartouche, p. 74; 

^=1: Sn-wr, the Ocean supposed to sur¬ 
round the earth; 21), 

var. Snyt, courtiers. 

Sni (V i) exorcise, conjure; ask about 
(something); Snt enchantment, spell, 
t Snt (?), see St above. 

Sny (D 3) hair. 

Snyt (N 4) rain-storm, cf. Snf below. 

Snw (V i) network, net. 

S 0%^ Snw illness, disease. 

var. ^ Snwt (O 51) granary. 

var. Snr (U 13. 14; E 23) repel, 

deter, turn back (trans.); Snrw det. 
policing, control. 

var. Snr (U 13. 14; E 23) magazine, 
ergastiilum. 

^^'rffr Snr storm-cloud, cf. Snyt above. 

var. det. Sn6t (G ii) breast. 

8 P 6 Sns, kind of cake or loaf. 

±^■5 (G 31) heron. 

Snt, later int, resent, feel hostility 

towards; Snt Jjt vent anger, r, n on (some¬ 
one). 

^<==.(](]£.^ abbrev. ^ Sndyt (S 26) apron. 

8 '*^0 Sndt, later 8 Sndt, the Nile acacia, 
Arab. sunt. 

Srt (D 19) nose, nostril. 

Sri stop up, close. 

Srr, later iri, (be) small; Sri det. 
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boy, son; Srit det. girl, daughter; 
sSrr diminish. 

^ t abbrev. g Ss (V 6) cord, rope. 

S a Ss (V 6) alabaster; ^ abbrev. g Ss (W 3) 
vessels of alabaster, p. 172. 

?'t’> 1 J,> see under sSr above. 

ijyw (F 5) bubalis, hartebeest. 

abbrev. V(^| var. det. Ssi (F 5. 6) 
(be) skilled, m in ; isrw prescrip¬ 

tion, recipe. 

in M.E. possibly usually sSp, later Sp 
(O 42. 43), receive, accept. 

Ssp (N 11) palm, a measure of length = 
J cubit, § 266, 2. 

Ssp image, statue, sphinx. 

, see under sSp above. 

Sspt room, chamber. 

° I Sspt cucumber. 

Ssmtt (S 17*) Shesmete(t), a god¬ 
dess. 

©ITTo (S 17*) malachite, 
gp*^ Ssr (T 11 ) arrow. 

(be) secret, difficult; Stiw secret (n.); 
P 3 ^l (h®) secret; secret (n.); hry 
sSti varr. h. (E 15- 16) over the 
secrets (of), introducing various titles. 
ityw (I 2) turtle. 

Stm (be) insolent; det. ^ abuse (some¬ 
one), n to (someone else). 

Styt (V 19), sanctuary of the god Sokar 
at Memphis. 

Sdw (F 30) water-skin, cushion. 

Sdi draw forth, rescue, educate; also in 
place of Sid ‘dig out’, see above ; det. ^ 
recite, read aloud. 

^2 Medinet el-FayyAm, Crocodilopolis; 
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•Sdty, the Shedtite, epithet of the crocodile 
god Sobk. 

Sdzu plot of ground. 

1 ]() sdyt mound ; also My. 

^ (N 29) 

! long (of 

time); hw height (abstract); hi, h{y)i 
det. “ (N 29) hill, high ground; hy det. 

(O 41) high place; shi raise on high, 
exalt. 

? I abbrev. “ hw (D 51) grains (?). 

(D 26), var. h, spew out. 

(F 46) intestine; m-kib det. ^ in 
the midst of, §178; A k{j)b double (vb.). 

earth, plaster (n.); skill plaster (vb.). 

kis bind ; string (a bow). 

a kind of boat. 

ki (A 53) form, image; mi ki-/ entire, 

§ 100, 2. 

Wi varr. ^(IP® (A 38. 39), later ^p^ 
.^sy, El-I^uslyah, Cusae, a town in Upper 
Egypt. 

krh bend the arm; elbow; det. angle, 
corner; kfht det. district. 

AJJ /5 ^ bbb (W 15. 16) (be) cool, 

calm, secure (as adj. kb '); skbb cool (vb.), 
refresh oneself; skbbwy det. bath¬ 

room. 

AJM '^nr. det. kbh (W 15. 16) libate; kbhw 
libation; det. Kebh, the region of 

the First Cataract; kbhw det. 
birds of the marshes. 
bf'>^ bake; det. = cake, biscuit. 

var. kmi (T 14; G 41) 

throw (throw-stick); var. 
km{^ (§ 2 79) create; nature, form. 
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M, var. '^([ 11 ,°, kmyt (G 41) gum, 
resin. 

kmd devise. 

kni (be) strong; prevail over; strong 
man; valour; strengthen; knkn 
det. beat. 

kn (Aa 8) complete, (be) complete. 
kn (Aa 8) mat. 

^(]0 kni embrace (vb. and n.); kniw det. ()>.*. 
(M 3) palanquin, carrying-chair. 
kni (V 19) sheaf 

.£,J[r (O 38, O.K.) corner, angle; det. 
IT,^, magistrates; knbty magistrate. 

knd (E 32) be furious, angry. 
krt, earlier kirt, bolt (of door), 

^1]^ kri cloud, storm. 

krr (I 7, Dyn. XX) frog. 

^ krrt cavern. 

<= 5 » 

var. det. o krht (W 22. 23) vessel. 
krht local divinity, ancestral spirit. 

^P^S krs (T 19; Q 6) bury; krst burial; 

krsw coffin, sarcophagus. 
iiP^ ks (T 19. 20) bone, harpoon. 

■^P^S (T 19) (be) irksome, difficult. 

1^113 varr. rarely kd (Aa 28. 29; 

W 24; N33,p. 538; A 35) build, fashion 
(pots); ikdiv (N 33, p. 538) builders, § 272; 

bd form, character; nb kd the man 
of character, virtuous man; mi ent\re, 
§ 100, 2 ; hr kd completely; 
kdwt outline (of a drawing). 

Md sleep, slumber (vb.); kddw sleep 
(n.); — nkdd sleep (n.); skdd cause 
to sleep, let sleep. 

j ^ kdt, kite, a weight of ^ deben = 91 grammes, 

§ 266, 4. 
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^ ^ (V 31) 

^ k, in hieratic regularly written rz? (V 31 *). 

^ -k suffix-pron. 2nd sing, m., thou, thee, thy, 
§ 34 - 

-k, ending ist sing, old perf., see -kwi below^ 
var. ki non-encl. part., so, then, 

§ 242 ; in ki sdm-f, kif sdmf (perf., § 450, 
5,^), § 242 ; before tm^f, § 346, 5; relation 
to sdm-kpf {oYvn^ § 427. 

kn <levise, think out, plan; foil, by 
infin., § 303 ; he will say, §§ 436. 437; 

kU, var. ^ kt, device, thought; 
abbrev. ^ ht (A 9) work, construction 5 
kmty porter, workman. Cf. too nhy 
above. 

Lf var. h (D 28. 29) soul, spirit (p. 172), 
mood, attribute, fortune, person(ality); 
see too under hivt house, hm slave. 

4,^ varr. » -t/ (E i ; F i) bull, ox, 

p. 172; ^ ki nf}t (E 2) victorious bull, 
epithet of the king, § 55. 

Ua ki, var. food. 

var. O.K. "^^1, ksp (R 5. 6) fumigate, 
n abbrev. /<=- kip harim, nursery. 
kip cover (in building), ni with. 

(O.K.) garden; var. 

kmy (M 43) gardener, cf. too kiry below. 

var. det. fl- ki{r)i (O 18; V 19) chapel, 
shrine. 

kiry gardener, cf. too under kfnw 
above. 

kihs (be) harsh, overbearing. 

Kis (f.) Cush (of the Bible), Ethiopia. 
^ ki cry aloud, complain, hr about. 
ky sing, m., kt sing, f., kywy 

plur. m., other, another, preceding noun, 
§§ 48, I; 98 ; do. with numeral, § 261; wf 

(or ky) . ky one.other, § 98; 

others, § 98. 


ky monkey. 

varr. 'kwi, 'k, ending ist sing, 

old perf., § 309. 

- 77 ^ Kpny (R 5), older Kbn, Jeb^l, 

Byblus, a coast-town in Syria. 

(S 28) uncover, despoil (someone), 
hr of; plunder (a place). 

kfi (F 22) bottom (of vase, etc.). 

abbrev. kfi-ib (F 22) trusty, care¬ 
ful. 

capture (vb. and n.). 

Kftiw Crete. 

km (I 6) black (adj.); Kmt the 

Black Land, Egypt; Km-wr 

the Bitter Lakes E. of Egypt. 

Z 3 ^| km complete (vb.), be complete; com 
pletion, success; skm make complete. 

7 ^P<^ abbrev. kns (F 51) pubic region. 

-^^p^ ksi (A 16) bow down; ksw bowing down, 
crouching down (n.). 

ksm thwart, treat defiantly. 

kkw{y) (N 2) darkness. 
ktt (be) small, trifling; little oite. 

® ^(W ii) 

(V 32) bundles. 

‘®> (V 32; Aa 2) lack, 

r (something), be narrow, short of breath; 
deprive, m of (breath); git, giw lack, n 
of; n-giw through lack of § 178 ; gwiwi 
det. ® (D i) throttle, choke. 

®J 3^> O'K.) white-fronted goose. 

older var. “bj J Gbb, the earth-god 
Geb, Gk. K^;8. 

■bj^® Gbtiw (V 33) Kift. Coptus, a town in 
Upper Egypt. 

(D 41) arm; det. ^ side (of 

room). 
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gbgb fall prostrate; gbgbyt headlong 

fall. 

gf, varr. gif, gwf (E 33), monkey. 

® (D 19). van !^&^gnf, rebuff (vb.); 

gfnw rebuff (n.). 
gmt (G 28, O.K.) black ibis. 

(G 28) find; foil, by id»if (perf., 

§ 452, i), § 184, I. 2 ; by iim-nf, § 185; 
by obj. + ^dmf or &dtn'nf, §213; by obj. 
+ Ar + infin., § 304, i; by obj. + old perf., 

§315- 

mourning. 

espy, look at; sgmh, same sense. 

(Z 9) break up, break. 

i 7 . van ^ °r^,gnwt (N 33; T 19) annals; 
van ^‘^gnwtyij) sculptor. 
g”f' gf”’ above. 

gnn (A 7) be soft, weak; sgnn soften, 
weaken. 

gr (A 2) be silent; silence; grw silent, 
calm one; ig^i^ van iwg‘>'t 

(p. 209, n. 7), the necropolis, lit. the silent 
one; silence (someone); silence, quiet 
(n.). 

-§> grt, older ^ gr, early varr. igrt, Igr, end. 
part., moreover, now, §§ 66. 255 ; as adv., 
further, either, §§ 205, i ; 255. 

^ grh (D 41) cease, m from; finish, m 
(something); sgrh make to cease, quell, 
abbrev. y grh (N 2) night. 

varr. ^ grg (U 17) i. snare 

(vb.); 2. found, establish. 

van ^niS.^grg falsehood, lie. 

varr. siPii^ ghs (E 29; D 56) 

gazelle, i. ghst. 

f gs (Aa 13-16) side; half, § 265; r-gs, rarely 


GRAMMAR ^ t 

hr-gs, beside, in the presence of, §178; 
T't" g^{^y)fy its two sides, § 75, 2; *-o^^ 
di hr gs I. dispose of, kill; 2. show parti¬ 
ality ; g^ neighbours; b p^^'^ 

gsw (X 7, O.K.) half-loaves; ^ g^-pf' 
administration (?), in title imy-r gs-pr. 
van g-s (Aa 13) anoint, m with. 

gsi run (vb.). 

'h'^P® Gsy Khs, Apollonos polis, a town in 
Upper Egypt. 

(O 37) tilt, slant (intrans.). 

van ^^ 1 ) gsH (Aa 13) palette. 

W^gg^ (V 33) kidney (?). 

ggwy, van ■bb>«,' 7 i ggwt (V 33), 
dazzled amazement, hr at. 

^ / (X i) 

o t, often replaces earlier *= /, which is later 
sometimes written for « by a false archa¬ 
ism, § 19, Obs. 2. 

-t f. ending in nouns, adjs., and parts., etc., 
§§ 26. 354; in certain inhns., §§ 267. 299; 
early lost in status absolutus, p. 34, n. i*; 
p. 432, n. 4. 

't suffix-pron. 2nd sing, f., for earlier *= •/, 
thou, thee, thy, § 34. 

t formative in id^tyfy form, § 363 ; in 
tdmtf ioxm, § 401. 

a -t summary writing for | 'ti in old perf, see 
J -ti below. 

t, see under above. 

Q varr. 9“' “ ^ (X i. 2. 4) bread; t-hd 
(M 44, p. 538) white bread. 

^ ti this, the, sing, f, §110; construction of 
§iii; meanings of §112; tiy-i 

poss. adj. sing, f, my; so too tiy-k, ttyf, 
etc., §113,1; for J'7' tn-t she of 

§ 11 1, Obs. 
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^ t 

^ varr. — etc., ti (N i6. 17) earth, land; 
^ tmy the two lands, i.e. Egypt; = tm 
lands (as opposed to hswt deserts), coun¬ 
tries; ^ var. Ti-wr (R 17. 18), the 

nome of Abydus and This; Ts-ntr 
God’s Land, generic term for foreign 
tribute-producing lands, esp. in N.E. and 
S.E.; ^1^ 7 V-i Lake-land, i.e. the Fay- 
ydm; Ti-mri, Ti-rnhw, Ti-dsr, see under 
mri, mhw, dsr ; 4 —diw r ti putting 
(lit. it was put) to land. 

Ti-tnn Tatjenen, a Memphite earth-god. 
ti (U 30, O.K.) kiln, 
ikl * (Q 7) (be) hot. 

ti (O 16. 17, Dyn. XIX), var. 
tiyt, curtain; Taye(t), the 

goddess of weaving; be of the 

curtain, epithet of the vizier; var. 

Ti-wr (O 17 ; S 22) larboard. 

(Z 9) boundary. 

□ tit (U 33) pestle (.^). 

J varr. |(] -ti, ^ endings 2nd sing, c., .3rd 
sing. f. old perf., § 309. 

J writing for ^ f. ending in perf. rel. form, 
§§380. 387, I. 2; Add., p. 426; in ^mt-f 
form, § 409. 

] var. J(]| H, non-end. part, with same sense as 
is^, §§ 119, 4; 243 ; in sent, with adv. 
pred., § 119, 4; in virt. ds. of time with 
vb. pred., § 212; in pseudo-verbal con¬ 
struction, § 324. 

Hw interj., yes, § 258. 

^71 var. 17 (V 39, p. 508) the /y^/-amulet. 
abbrev. (D 17) figure, image, 

stick (n.). 

Ij^PO ^ tree and a spice. 

^(]^(]^ var. det. titi crush, trample down. 


— -tiwny ending 2nd plur. c. old 
perf., § 309. 

^ tw later form of tw, dep. pron., see 

tw below. 

^ tw indef. pron., one, Fr. on, §§ 39. 47; after 
various particles, §47; uses, §47, Obs. ; 
as subj. to ^+infin., § 333 ; appended to 
infin. as subj., p. 230, n. 6; in anticipatory 
emphasis before sdm-tw, unique ex.. Add. 
to § 148, I, p. 424; forming pass, of idmf, 
§ 39 ; of sdm^H'f, § 67 ; of other forms of 
suffix conjugation, §410; in supposed 
pass, of rel. forms, §388; m hr-lw sdm-twf 
§ 239 ; in hdw sdmdwf, § 242 ; in hr-tw 
one says, § 436 ; treated as m., § 511, 5. 

^ tw this (obsolescent), sing, f., §110; con¬ 
struction of, § III ; meaning of, §112; 
^()!] twy, later form of tw, §§ 110-13. 
tw-i, ^^tw-k, etc., pron. compound, §124. 

(A 30) claim, obj. (something), n 
from (someone); det. poor man, in¬ 
ferior. 

twi support (vb.), support oneself. 
twr (T 19) reed (?). 
tw(r)i (T 19) be pure. 

/z£7r show respect, obj. or hr for, cf too 
tr below. 

iwt (A 53) I. (be) like, n (someone); statue; 
stwt make resemble, r (someone, some¬ 
thing) ; 2. (be) fair, appropriate; 3. be 
assembled. 

® // (D i) head, chief; beginning (of year, 
season, morning); tp nfr good beginning; 
hry-tp chief, chieftain ; tp det. ^ with 
numeral ,x persons; tp-hr-m^st, tp-r, tp-rd, 
tp-hsb, see under m^st, etc.; rdp, r-tp-f^ 
into presence of, § 178; hr-tp on behalf 
of, § 178 ; tp-m in front of, in the direction 
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of, § 179; ® tp prep., upon, § 173; tp-niif 
accompanying, § 178 ; tphC conj., be¬ 
fore, § i8[; Q® , J tpy (T 8) who, which, is 
upon, § 80 ; first, § 263 ; first (month), 
§264; tpyw-r those of former 

times, the ancestors; ®^== tpyw-ti those 
upon earth, the living; ^^9 tpt first 
quality oil. 

tpi (D 19) sniff, breathe in. 

rin O-K- tpht, van ^ htpt, cavern, 

hole (of snake, Nile). 
tf, also tfi, that (yonder), sing, f, 

§110; construction of §111; meaning 
of, § 112. 

see under it father. 

tfn orphan. 

p‘ Tfnt, the goddess Tefene(t), Gk. -d<f)r)VL^, 
P- 435 - 

(U 15) sledge, 
see under 'Itm. 

tm (U 15) be complete, perfect, be 
closed, § 342 ; old perf., complete, § 317 ; 
invw det. the totality (of mankind). 

tm negative vb., §§ 342 - 4 ; 346-50 ; 
nature and origin, § 342 ; uses analogous 
to those of wnn, § 346, end ; position of 
subj., § 343; foil, by infin. replacing earlier 
negatival complement, § 344; sdm-f or 
sdm-nf form of, in main clauses, § 346 ; 
in questions for specification, §§ 346, i; 
495, end; in double negatives, § 346, 3 ; 
after ih, § 346, 4; after ki, § 346, 5 ; in 
subordinate els., § 347; virt. noun els., as 
obj., § 347, I ; as pred. of pw, § 347, 2 ; 
virt. els. of time and condition, § 347, 3 ; 
of purpose, § 347. 4 ; after preps., § 347, 5 ; 
in sdmtf form after preps., § 408 ; after 
i'f' ‘ if , § 347, 6: as negation of infin.. 


GRAMMAR 

§ 348; in parts., sdmty-fy form and rel. 
forms, § 397; in pass, sdm-f {orm, § 424, 2; 
in sdm-hrf form, § 432; summary, § 350. 
[T var. tm (O 38) in obscure title hry tm. 

var. (from tmi}, V 19; 

A a 6) mat. 

^ tn this, sing, f, §110; construction of 
§ 111; meaning of § 112; see too tn below. 
tn dep. pron., later form of tn, see tn 
below. 

1-^ -tn suffix-pron. and dep. pron., later form of 
1“ -tn, see tn below. 

t-nt she of § 111, Obs. ; see too ti above. 

see tn, tnw below. 
tni (A 19) (be) old, decrepit. 

ZJZ tnbh shrink, recoil. 

tnm go astray; stnm lead astray. 
tnm beer-jug. 

^£© varr. det. [©, £© tr (M 4. 5. 6) season, 
time. 

^£^ tr, varr. *=£ ty, end. part., forsooth, 
I suppose, § 256 ; in questions, pray, 
§ 491, 3 ; see too ptr above. 
tr (A 30), var. t(r)i (§ 279), show 

respect for, awe of, cf. twr above; sdfi 
tryt, see under dfi below. 
thi (D 56) wander, transgress, disobey 
(command); cause to wander. 
thnt, see thnt below. 

tA {U ^i) plummet. 

J6 tAi (W 22) be drunken ; tAw drunkard, 
immerse, soak, 
abbrev. j) tAn (O 25) obelisk. 
i J\ tii be missing, stray, r from. 

tii, var. ti, smash, crush. 

Sd (Q 7) torch. 
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tkn (be) near, tn to; approach, obj. (some¬ 
one) ; stkn bring near. 
tks pierce, penetrate. 
tkk attack, violate (frontier). 

^ t (V 13) 

t, often original of M.E. t\ sometimes 
written for the latter as a spurious archa¬ 
ism, § 19, Obs. 2 ; form with tick (V 14) 
found sometimes in hieratic and hiero¬ 
glyphic of Dyn. XI in words where the 
old value t persisted. 

e= -t, later « -t, suffix-pron. 2nd sing, f., thou, 
thee, thy, § 34. 

“/=\ van /=\“ tt table (for food). 

^ ti (G 47) nestling, child. 

'k>° (N 33) pellet. 

abbrev. ^ tm (P 5), wind, air, breath; 
see under ^ 

(D 53) man, male, 
vizier, p. 43, n. 2. 

o*'; 2. rob; 

tiwt theft. 

ybt loan (of corn). 

tim be veiled; tint hr .« show in¬ 
dulgence to (someone); mtim det. ^ 
clinging dress (for girls); det. •=?> foreskin. 

(Aa 19) fasten, make fast; t)rt 
det. cabin. 

t=^ tw, later ^ tw, dep. pron. 2nd sing, m., 
thou, thee, §43; twt old indep. pron. 
do., used very rarely also for f., § 64, with 
Obs. 

van Pyr. tbt (S 33), later tbt, 

sole (of foot), sandal; tb be shod; tbw 
sandal-maker. 

tmi-f with powerful arm, epithet of 
Homs or king. 


t 

varr. tmi (V 19; Aa 6) 

cadaster (?); kind of land (?). 

*=^!M Tmh (O.K.), van Tmkw, 

Libyan(s). 

(Y 3. PyO red; tmsw 

hurt, injury. 

^ tn, spurious archaistic writing for “ tn, 
sing, f., this, see tn above. 

“ tn, later ** tn, dep. pron. 2nd sing, f., thou, 
thee, § 43; very rarely used for suffix- 
pron. *=> t,% 43, Obs. 2. 

S -tn, later -tn, suffix-pron. and dep. pron. 
2nd pi. c., you, your, §§ 34. 43 ; rare van 
as dep. pron. twin, § 43, Obs. 2 ; 

S .tny dual, early obsolete, you, your, §34 
Tny, This, town near Girga in Upper 
Egypt. 

tnii (T 14, O.K.) throw-stick (?). 

“'1'^ tn, van where ?, whence ?, 

§ 503 : whither ?. 

“'1'^ (T 14; G 41), later raise 

up, distinguish, r over (others), ^nt out 
of (a number); stni, almost synonymously; 
tnt distinction, difference. 

tmu, later tnw, number 

(n.); foil, by noun, each, every, § loi ; 
r-tnw-sp every time that, foil, by idm-f, 
§ 181 ; t 7 vw, do., see Add. p. xxviii; tnwt 
number (n.). 

Trmt Tjenene(t), goddess worshipped 
at Hermonthis. 

tnUt, rare van tntt (Aa ii), 

baldachin, raised platform for throne. 

“0^ ti'p, species of goose. 

draw near (to fight), with. 

“i«:?.(Sl5. -S. 17 , 0 .K.),later 

var. lirflt: thnt, fayence, glass. 

Thnw (T I4;Vi 8) Libya; Thnw 

Libyans. 
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^ exult; tkw, thhwt exultation, 

§ 287. 

“ tst (S 24) knot, vertebra; “ ts, var. Pyr. 

tz, tie, bind, arrange; ts skw, see 
under ts saying, utterance; tsw 

det. commander; tst det. ^ hill. 

“I var. det. j (V 14; U 39. 40) raise, lift, 
recruit (vb.); rise, mount (vb.); tsi m 
feel resentment at, blame; tswt det. 
complaints ; see too wts, stsw above. 

(E 14) hound. 

var. det. ~ ///overflow, pour forth. 

(V 13, Pyr.) fetterer (.?). 

d (D 46) 

<= d, often replaces earlier § 19. 

^ hand, to be read drt, see there. 

var. dit (dwd, N 14. 15) netherworld. 

var. diiw (N 18, p. 507) loin¬ 

cloth. 

43) figs- 

(r 12; 5279), abbrev. 
originally dir, subdue, suppress. 

di, see under rdi above. 

under wid. 

diwt a set of five, § 260; d{iw)t 

field-labourers. 

diwt var. 1. shriek, cry 

(n.), cf dwi below; later is here re¬ 

placed by c; (V 11). 

ic‘%fidw! morning, to-morrow; rise early, r-\- 
infin. to do (something), § 163,10; 
dwiyt, var. •A'^© dwit (N 14), morning; 

var. det. ^ dwi (A 30. 4) adore 
(deity) in the morning; adorations; 

dwi ntr praise (i.e. thank) god, n for 
(someone). 


GRAMMAR d 

dwH Stretch out. 
dws, see dws below. 

■=^63 db (E 25) hippopotamus. 

—D dbi Stop up, block (vb.); cf. dbi below. 

■=.J var. dbn (F 46) go round; dbnw 
circle, circuit; ^1=1, also with dbn 
(O 39; F 48) flfe/^^«-weight, of about 91 
grammes, § 266, 4. 

beg for, request (vb.); dbhw re¬ 
quest (n.), requirement; dbht-htp 

the requisite offerings, full menu of offer¬ 
ings. 

dp (F 20) taste (vb.); dpt taste (n.). 

^ Dp Dep, part of the Delta town of Buto. 

dpt ship, boat; dpt-ntr (P i) god’s 
ship, divine bark. 
dpy crocodile. 

dm (T 30) (be) sharp; det. dm 
pronounce, rn name (of someone); dmt 
abbrev. knife. 

dmi (M 36. 38) bind together. 

.=£1)^ dmi (§ 270, Obs.) touch, arrive at; ac¬ 
crue, r to; det. “ abode, town ; sdmi 
attach, annex (one place), n to (another). 
dmd (S 23), O.K. dmd, unite; old perf., 
entire (§317): var. abbrev. (Y i) total 
(n.). 

dn cut off (heads, etc.). 

^()c^ dni (V 11) dam off, restrain ; dnit det. 

dam (n.); for see under diwt. 

dnh (H 5), O.K. dnh, wing. 

^P^cii dns (U 32) (be) heavy; dns-ib reticent. 
dr remove, quell, drive out. 

drp (D 39) offer food, n to; feed (some¬ 
one). 

writing (n.). 

dhnt (D i) forehead; dhn U touch 
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ground with forehead; dhn promote 
(someone), r to (a rank). 

>=1^ dh (be) low, lowly; sdh det. ^ bring 
low. 

dhr (be) bitter; det. (F 27) hide, 
leather. 

^6 ds (W 22) beer-jug, beer-measure, § 266, i- 
ds (T 30) knife ; det. flint. 

^ dir (G 27; Add. p. xxviii) flamingo. 

<5^ dir (G 2 7) (be) red; dirt det. the 
Red land, the desert; det. and abbrev. 

(S 3), the red crown of Lower Egypt; 
det. H (W II. 13) red pot. 

“ dkr (D 51) press (?), move, expel. 

abbrev. dkrw (D 51) fruit, 
var. det. ^ (A 4) hide (trans. and 
intr.); sdg, var. hide 

oneself, r from ; conceal (g from); det. ^ 
hidden place or thing, 
var. det. «»- dgi (D 4. 5) look, n at; see. 

^®, Ddw, see Ddw below. 

Ddwn Dedwen, a Nubian god. 

^ d (I 10) 

d, often original of M.E. <= d\ sometimes 
written for the latter as a spurious archa¬ 
ism, § 19, Obs. 2. 

^ dt body, self; ip dtf, see under ip above; 
n dt-f\i\s own. 

^ dt (N 17) estate; det. serf(s), cf. ndt 
above. 

^ dt (N 17) eternity. 

d) (U 28) fire-drill. 

stretch forth, (arm “7"). 

ferry across (trans. and intr.); d)i ti 
(^) r interfere with, lit. cross land to; 
r-dit in return for, corresponding to, 


§ 180; dit, var. diyt, trans¬ 

gression, wrong. 

i ''L Q D ? diy-hr divert onself, amuse oneself; 

Pi^xT same sense. 

dit, see under wdi above. 

|^()P^ d)is contend, hnr with ; d)isw disput¬ 
ant. 

l^ljP^y, d)is, an unidentified plant. 

dimw youths, troops, generations. 

varr. det. ^ dirw need, re¬ 

quirement. 

12 ^ Diky Djahy, a name for Phoenicia. 

possible varr. ^ dHt (?) (Aa 8; O 49) 
estate. 

didw (O 27) hall of audience, 
i^l^® abbrev. ® didi (D i) head. 

(W 24) pot. 

didit (Aa 8) magistrates, assessors, 
harp. 

dr (M 3, n. 5) spear (vb.), harpoon (fish). 
dr 5) storm. 

I drbt charcoal. 

var. det. | drm (S 40. 41) ^^aw-sceptre, 
of spiral shape. 

varr. jr=i, drm (S 40. 41. 12. 14*) 
fine gold. 

var. det. ) drr (T 14; M 3) seek, search 
out. 

“^7^ dw (N 26) mountain. 

1^^^ dw (be) bad, evil; sad (of heart); dwt 
evil, sadness. 

dwi call (someone); cf. too diwt above. 
t=a^P dws, var. p^ malign (someone), 
n to (another). 
irUa dbt (G 22) brick. 

^ J^rTi dbiw (T 25) floats. 
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4bi (T 25) I. clothe, adorn; 2. var. <=J 
db) replace; r-dbi instead of 
§180; dbm payment, bribe. 

^ JS '^P’ block (vb.), cf. dbt above. 

^J® Dbi Edfu, Apollonos polis, a town in 
Upper Egypt. 

J dbf (D 50) finger; finger-breadth, as measure 
= /e cubit, § 266, 2; jjg dbrt (S 20) signet- 
riHg: db^w reproach, lit. a finger¬ 

pointing. 

jj dbr 10,006, § 259; construction of, § 262. 

var. df{!) (G 42) provisions; 

rfcrninrn see under htp 

above; sdfi equip with provisions, pro¬ 
vide,with; sdfi swear. 

ifd (D 12) pupil (of eye). 

^ dnd (F 2) rage (vb. and n.). 

rare var. df't (D 46. 47), also dit^ 
hand; trunk (of elephant); st-drt 

the way to act, how to handle things. 
df" (M 36) end, aux. vb. foil, by old perf 
§316; by idm-nf, § 483, i ; as adv., at an 
end, § 205, I ; di''V‘> end, limit (n.); 

ini g'yw reach boundary (of a country); 

i'-d‘i''f entire, § 100, i ; nb-r-dr, 
see under nb above; ^"7° end (n.); 
as adv., originally, long ago, § 205, 3; 
dr-f-r right down to, § 179 ; ^ di' prep., 
since ; as conj., since, before, until, § 176 ; 
dr-ntt since, because, § 223; 
drtyw those of yore, the ancestors. 

3.0 loiter var. 3.113 d(P)i{i), wall, enclosure 
wall (?). 

dfi (L.E.) (be) hard, firm; adv. (Dyn. 
XVIII) hard, stoutly. 
d^'^ side (of body, chariot, etc.). 

3.^'i ° I d'Twy colour (n.). 

<f late var. 21) leaf (of tree). 


3.3.1]^ foreigner, foreign. 

varr. Dkwty (G 26; C 3 ; 

X 2) the ibis-god Thoth, Gk. %(avd. 

Yl ds' with sufifix-pron., -self, by (him-)self, §36. 
dsr (D 45) set apart, clear (a road); be 
private, holy; dsr hpt, see under hpt ; 

Ti-dsr the Sacred Land, i.e. the 
necropolis; privacy. 

^ dd say, think; foil, by §dm-f, §184; by infin., 
§ 303; abbrev. in , see under mdw ; m 
dd namely, as follows, § 224; rdd (saying) 
that, §224; ddw called, introducing 
second name (m.), f. ddt n-s ; sdd det. ^ 
relate, converse, hnr with. 

Jl (R 11) ^^V^f-column. 

ddi (be) stable, enduring; abbrev. 

ddt stability, duration. 

5 “^® Ddt Tell er-Rub'a, Mendes, a Delta 
town. 

varr. t^^®- S^® (§ 289, 0- 

Abusir Bana, Busiris, a Delta town, 
var. det. o ddi (Aa 2) (be) fat. 
ddb sting, incite. 
ddft (I 14) snake. 
ddh imprison. 

Words of Doubtful Reading 
(D 4) eyes, see under irt. 

*fn’ (D 23) three-quarters, see under f}ntt. 

2 T (F 45 ; N 41) vulva, see under idt. 

(M 23) be king, see under nsw. 

^ (N 13) half-month festival. 

.D, ° I (N 34) copper, see under bu and hmt. 

TT \ (O 35) in quest of, see under sb-tw. 

(S 19) treasurer, see under sdiyt. 

(T 19) sculptor, see under 
^ var. ^ (Aa 8; N 24) estate, see under ddt. 
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ENGLISH-EGYPTIAN VOCABULARY 

For the restricted scope of this Vocabulary see the Preface to the Second Edition, p. vii. 


A 

A, omitted, § 21 ; later ^1— § 262, i. 
abandon van 
abide S, 

able, be foil, by idmf, § 184, i. 

abomination 

about ^ § 165, 7. 

above § 79- 

absence : in the — of §17®’ 

absent oneself ^ ^ 

abundant 

Abydus 

accept 

accompany 

accompanying § 178; 178: one 

who accompanies 

accordance; in — with § 169, 2 ; £() § 170,2; 

J8o. 

according as -=» § 163, 11 {d); £([ § 170, 5 {b ); 
§ 169, 6 {b). 

according to £(] § 170, 2 ; § 169, 2. 

accordingly £(1(1 § 205, i ; § 205, i, 

accurate, be 
accusation jj— 
accuse P’J’^ 

acquainted: become — with 
act -o- 

added to ^ § 165, 8. 

addition : in — to § 178. 

address 

adore 

adorn p=?|, ^ be —ed, 
advantageous, be ? 
adversary 


adze filer's 

affair: state of—s P'^^l 
after § 178; § 178; 

T § 165,10. 

afterwards § 205, 2. 

again ToPw § 263- 

against ■=* § 163, 9. 
age: old — (IM^ 
aged (i;^^J^, 
aggressive, be 
agreeable, be j^| 
alabaster van X 

alight (vb.) 
all ^ 

allow X var. ^ ^ van *-j 

alone, be 

also ^ van § 205, i. 
altar 

among (^"T § 174, 2 ; § 178. 

amount g^)| 

amulet van 5(i 

Amun (l“i§ 

amuse oneself Pi^xT 

amusement P,^Y 

an, omitted, § 21 ; later § 262, i. 

ancestors 

and, omitted, §§ 30; 91,1; f §§ 91, i; 165, 8 ; 

§§91,1; 171,2. 

anew 
angry, be 
annals ^£^1 
announce P£(l^, P^T 
anoint 

another '^"(lll m., f., § 98, 
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A 


answer 

antiquity 

Anubis 

anxious : be — about ^7^'^ 
any ^ § 48, i. 

anyone, after negation, ^ § 102. 
anything §§ 92, 2 ; 103 ; f§ i03- 
apart from van ^§179. 

appear 

appearance in glory 

appoint s;^!| 

apprehension 

approach 

apron 

are 1)^ §§ 29. 117. 

arise 

arm 7^, 

army van 

around § 172, 2. 

aroura van "^1=' 

arrow SP^. [E^i— 

as ^ § 162, 6. II ; — well — £<!§ i/O- 3 ; 

— when £(] § 170, 5 (a). 
ascend var. 

Asia M'==> 

dd 


Asiatic van ; —s "f 

ask j ^®r ^ 

ass 

assent (vb.) '^an ™® 

assessors 11 7 , 7 1^1 

assure(% §§ 119. 6 ; 236 ; § 253. 

Asyflt 

at, of time *=* § 163, 3 ; of place 7 § 165, i. 

at all ‘T’P^i § 205, I. 

attach 

attack 

attend to , „ 

attendant 

Atum van 


audience chamber 

authority: under the — of § 178. 
avaunt (from) § 31’3- 

axe J <!7 


B 

Baboon 
back Wm, 
bad 
baker 

balance: (ofaccounts) |7, 
bald 

bandage (vb.) var. ^(vb. and n.). 

bank (of river) (1<=-J'==>, |J^, 

barge IPf.^ 

bark, sacred 

barley 

basket ^ 

Baste(t) 

battlefield ^^£7 

be sSZ § 107 not § 342. 

beam, wooden 

bear (a child) [HP^ var. ^ 

beat 

beautiful 

beauty var. |i 

because — § 164, 9; f § 165, 11 ; 777, J.Z 
§ 223. 

because of 7 § 165, 7 ; ^ § i 78. 
become ^ 

Beduins ° p 

bee ^7 
beer |^6 

beer-jug ^9 § 266, i. 
beetle 

before (prep.) § 178 ; 

§ 178; i77§ 178; § 179; f‘7§ 181. 

before (adv.) (ffil ^ H § 205, i ; 

§ 205, 2. 
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ENGLISH-EGYPTIAN VOCABULARY 


B 


beg 
beget 
begin 

beginning from § 179. 

behalf: on — of 'f ® § 178. 
behind § 172, i. 

behold § 234. 

behold (vb.) 
belly rr 

belonging to — §§86; 114, i. 2 ; he belongs 
to § 114, 2 ; belongs to me, thee, 

etc. TIIM, § I‘4, 4 : 

var. ^^ § 114, 3 ; what belongs to 
someone or something 
belongings 

bend ; — the arm ^ 

beneath ^ § 166. 
beneficent 
beneficial, be 

bequeath p var. p I 
beside (near) -=»^, ^*=7 § 178. 
besides ^^£;5<=* §179; § 178. 

besprinkle 
best, the 

between I also §^77: 

between .... and -=»Sb^'^ .... -=^ § 180. 
beware (lest) §§184; 338,3; 

§313: 

§ 338 , 3- 

beweep 

bind : — (things) ! — (person) 

— together 

bird 

birth fllP>,7,: give — 
bite (vb.) 
bitter 
black, be 

Black Land, i.e. Egypt /□] 
blind, be “«»■ 


block ^ 

blood 

boasting 

boat : without a — 

body^, |*^i: — of men 5(i.^, 
bolt I 
bone ioP^ 
book ^ 

boon: a — which the king gives 3 . ? A p. 170. 
booth “jf m 

born to, m. ft)—, f. § 361. 

bottom 

boundary 

bow (n.) ^ „ 07 

bow down *^^^0 var. ^P^ 

bowman 

box ra c=LPi^ varr. jp—, jfJ_ 

brand (vb.) UM 
brave, be Hi 
bread ^ 

breadth ;^p||, p#^o 
break p^l| var. P'^; 
breast 
breath 

breathe pp^, 
brewer var. 

brick 

brigand "jf 
bright, be 
brightness «, 

brilliance 
bring JL § 289, 3 ; 
brink 

broad, b^p|| 
bronze ;, var. 

brother 
brow 

bud^JJS, 
build 


— nigh pjyt 


var. 
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bull 4,^ varr. » p. 172 ; fighting — 
bulwark 

burden (vb.) var. 

burden (n.) 

burn 

bury 

bush 

business V ^ 
but (prep.) VFT § 179- 
but (end. part.) § 254. 
butler 6^;^, 

by (of agent) §§ 39. 168 ; ^ §§ 39. 167, 3 ; 
— (of measurement) -==» § 163, 5 ; — 
means of ^ § 162, 7. 

Byblus'TTti^ 

c 

Cake : —s 

calculate (|^, { [I I ^ 

calf 

call u% 

called (of names), m. f. § 377. i- 

canal ^ 

candle 

capture 

care : in the — of 
careful ? var. 

careless, be 
carpenter (vb.) 
carry 

carrying ^ § i66. 
carve 

case ; is it the — that.... ? t 70% 

castle Qn [§ 494- 

cat £(lk'^ 

catch ; — fish If 

m iiMiii iiiiiii \ £. 

cattle 

cauldron kf 2^^ 

cause 4_j § 70. 
cavern 


GRAMMAR C 

cease fjvi, .S.^> uiake to — 

cedar (properly ' pine ’) [T^ ^ 

centipede 
cessation f 

chamber ^ ; audience — ^ 71 ^ 
channel 7 

chantress var. 

chapel 

character: good — 

charge kT^. §178: 

chariot 

charm Ok,“ 7 ^ 

chattels ?, 

chatter (vb.) ^ 

chief (adj.) n® var. J; ^® 

chief (n.), chieftain ^® 

child var. P^Tl^ i 

childhood 77^ 

chisel var. kiT 

Chnum okkW var. oYa 

choicest, the P^^T? 

choose Pq-"^ 

circuit 

circulate 2 -^. 

cistern 

city 

clay p(|^° 
clean, be (T= 

clear : — (a canal) ; — (the road) 
clever P^AIT- 
close fk 8 ^ 
closed, be 

doth (i^T, piik^ 

clothe iJi ypT; - oneself 

clothes iJPTi 

clothing ^fJl var. R 

cobra 

coffin ^P^kl^ 
collar kl'S® ^’ac- ® 
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C 

collect 

column 01, 23 ^^. U-I hall of—s 000^ var. 
come § 289, 2 ; as imper. var. 

§336. 

comfortable: make oneself ^^ Pl^j^ 

coming forth (n.) 

command 

commander 

common people 

commoner ^P^^ 

Companion, Sole (title) Pf^ 
company: in the — of § 17^- 

complete, be 
complete (adj.) <=>^. 

completion [^, § 317. 

complexion 

conceal 

conceive 

concern (n.) L|,p>^| 

concerning f § 165, 7; (speak)-- § 163, 6. 

condition P'^^l; be in good — “ var. S 
confine 

consisting of ^ § 162, 5. 
constrict 
construct ^P J,, 
construction U ^ 
content, be ^ 
control (vb.) var. <|>f 

controller f var. 
conversant, be '='P'=^^V^)[| 
converse toTo^. P TjI 
convey by water 
cook -^£-0. 

cool: be — > make — P^iJ J/fE 

cool (adj.) 4J/5 
copper jq^. v,°, 

Coptus bj^® 
copulate B 

609 


copy (n.) —II 
cord 

corn gif'™, 
corps 5(i,^, 
corpse 

corresponding to § 169, 4. 
council 

counsel PXIJ take — toTo^ 
count IPJX. 

country ^ var. P|M: ®: foreign — ^ 

court (in temple or palace) ^PfEl 

courtier Pf^^ var. Pf ; —s 

cow : —s ST^i 

cowardly, be 

craft tX 

craftsmanship f 

create PJ,, .a>j| var. ^>^^'|'^| 

Crete 
crew 17 &, 

crime Ji^"^ 

crocodile 

cross 

crown : — of Osiris > ^^^e — >’ 

— of Upper Egypt j“</ var. </ ; ; 

Lower Egypt 

var. V; tW > the double - 
crush [var. 

cry (n.) ; , 

cry out PJI^^ 
cubit ^• 

cultivate ©Jp^, pLI^'b^^ 
cultivated lands ©JP^iT|Var. 
curb 

curse Pl^^ 

Cusae ^P| varr. ^ , >a 0 P® 

Cush 

custom (f-)' 

cut: — off IPX’ — down (trees) 

"fTA var. X 

4 I 
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D 

Dagger 

daily 

dam ‘^QrT 
dam off ^([c 
damage (vb.) 
damage (n.) 
dance (vb.) •Jf 
dance (n.) (] JQOQ 
dappled flj'J'f van 'f 
darkness 
daughter 
dawn (vb.) 

day_o® van®: .2.1®: (indates)©pl.|l[ip^,®,; 
pass the — 

day-time ^^®, f .5,^® van ^ 
dazzling, be 
dead van 
deaf 1]'^, 

death ^S^van^--^; 
deben, a weight of 91 grammes, van 
§ 266, 4. 
decease 
deed p @ 
deep, be I 
defeat ^ 
defective van 
delay van § 352. 

deliver (in child-birth) PjfjP^ 

Delta 

demolish P^c^j 
Denderah 07 ® 
depart 

department ^ 

departure 

depth 

deputy 

descend 

desert 71^ 


desire (vb.) 7^. U^. ? 

destine £ 5^1 

destroy 

Pl^- 

determine §§ 184, i; 303. 

device 

devise 

dew 1)^7'™' van W 
diadem 

die van ^ '7-1 
difference 

difficult "^P— 

dig e 5 ;kS 

dignitary van ^ 

dignity P^f^ 
dim, be 7 P^ 
diminish ©Jx 
disaffected 7 
disagreeable, be .^p^— 
discreet 7 PI? 
disease 

disk (of sun) ()■§' 
disobedient, be 
disobey 

dispatch (n.) 7A 
dispel 

dispose of (kill) 4 -j ?7 
distinguish P^'^l 

district van jf “ 

divide 

divine: be — 
diwan j;kllll 

do —not § 345 ; — not (imper.) ^ 

§340; have—ne in the past §484. 

doctor 7^ 

dog 

domain g, 7^, 17 
donkey 

door , , PJVfl^l; double —s ^ "7 
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door-keeper I elephant f 


double (vb.) a 

down ; — to § • 79 : 

go — 

downstream : fare — 

drag van 

dragoman van 

draw nigh 

dread 

dream 

drink 

drive : — away — out 

drown “=^{ 
drunken, be Js 
duck 

due (n.) 4>;^ 
durability van | 

duty 
dwell ^ 

E 

Each^o^'l'^ van § loii — one 

§ ^03. 

ear IP^^ van p ; —s 
earlier (adv.) § 205, i. 

earth ^ 

Earth-god 
eastfj^ 
eastern “fj ^ 
eat varr. 

ebony 
edge 
educate 
efficient “*| 

egg P>|q 

Egypt =^( 1 £®; Upper — van 

^; Lower — var. ^ 

elder van |^; — of the portal ^ var. 

6 


Elephantine JJvar. 

embalm PToi 

embalmer 

embrace |°0, 

emit (sound) 

emmer 

empty, be 

empty out {Ai body) Pf^ 
encircle var. 
enclose 
encounter 

end (vb.) ^ §§ 316 ; 483, i. 
end (n.) 

endow P6^|^ 
endue 

endure |||, “| 
enduring ||| 
enemy 

engendered by, m. ;^, f. ;^ § 361. 
enjoyment, have 
ennead ^1! 

^ I I 

enter 

entire § ^00. 

entirely , p^ var. -=*PP4i § 205, i. 

envelop 

envious 

environment 

envoy 

equal £X| 

equip J.S. 

erect (vb.) P^j^ 

ergastulum var. 

establish pS, : be —ed “)| 

estate (property) 

eternally J©| 

eternity var. ||© 

Ethiopia 

evening 
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evening meal 

evening bark of the sun-god p f 
everlasting (n.) ^ 
every ^ 

everybody^J§ 103. 

everyone § 103. 

everything § 103- 

evil: be —one (]flP^^ 

evil (n.) 

exact, be “^PIU 

exaggeration — 

examine i]^, P ; — (a patient) | var. *—j 
excavate 

exceedingly '='1]^ § 205, 5. 
excellent “?|, Pj^il 

except VI""? §^79: §178; tv 

§ 178 ; <=>‘Y § 178. 
excess f > ; in — of > § 178. 
exchange: in — for § 178. 

excrement IP,^, 
exist §§ 107; 118, 2. 
exorcise 2 ^ 
expect '=03^ 
expedition (military) 
explain 2^^ 
extend 
extinguish 

extol p-f\;^1, p^;kTI 

extract 

exultation ^ 

eye ^; sound — of Horus ;-paint 

eyebrows [IP"^^, ?< 

F 

Face ^ 
failing (n.) 
faint 

fall ; — into (decay, etc.) 

falsehood 

61 


GRAMMAR F 

family 

fen 

far: be — as —as 

§ 179: § 180. 

fare : (upon river) p|'^«^ ; northwards 
fare upstream, southwards 
fashion (vb.) ffjP^, <^v_i 
fat (adj.) 

father “ ; — of the god, a priestly 

fatten [title, var. 

fault ^ 

favour (vb.) 

favour (n.) Ij-^, O^rTi- 4 *? 
fayence MTfl?: van 
fear (vb.) 

fear (n.) through — of 

feather [17 [§ 181. 

feeble, be 

feed (trans.) Pl 7 *^ 

femur 

ferry across 

ferry-boat 

festal, make P|J® 

festival |J'^ var. ^ 

fetch ^ 

— /MWA^ O (• 

few ra'^i I I— § 99- 

field \IZ, c:, mz var. PfM 

fight 

figa-^JTTM, 

figni'e 

fill 2 

find 

fine linen ^ 

finger j]i ; (as measure) § 266, 2. 

finger-nail 

fire Sd, PTli van --drill 

firm, be ^4- 

firmament 

first van | §§ 8o; 263, i. 
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fish 

fisherman 2^^ 
flagellum var. /V 

flagstaff 17 
flame 

fledgling ^ 
flee 

flesh (Ilf. IV 

flint 

flock 

flourish <=>>Ti 
flourishing 
flower 
fly (vb.) 

fly («•) 

follow ^Pj!i ; — upon (road) as —s 

§ 224. 

follower 

following (n.) 

following after § 178. 

food ±^-^££1, i^m. 
fool 

foot ^ I 

for > § 164, 2 ; 7 § 165. 7 - 
forasmuch as 7££ § 223. 
forehead y,, ‘^£5 
foreign country ^ 
foreigner 
foreleg (of ox) 
foremost var. | § 80. 

foretell P-^*^ 
forget P^i^ 
forgetful, be 
forgive — 
form (vb.) IP^ 

form (n.) |£, ^^IH; -s 

formerly J.V^ 205,2. 

forsake var. J^.>i 

6 


forsooth varr. “ “f §§ 256; 49 i, 3 - 

fortification 

fortress var. ; tM 

fortunate ^VOi U^Ji 
foster 

found ^£.i|, P^f 
foundation ^7= 
fowl var. "S 

fowler Ilf 7^ 
fraction •=^ § 265. 
fraternize 1 1 | 
free 

fresh, be J^, var. 

friend — (of the king) PfK^^ 

var. Pf 

from ^ §162,8; §178: -=»§i63i8; 

T§i 65 , 2 . 3 ; (17 §174,3. 

front ^; in — of -=>^, §178; £f 

§169,1; 17 §i 74 .i; tT.-2s§i78; 
178; ®^ § 179- ^ 

fruit 7fr. var. ^7,; vegetables and — _££,7, 

full, be 2 [var. 

fuller 

fumigate 

furious, be ^ 52 ? 

furnish ^ 7 

further varr. § 239. 

G 

Gallon § 266, I. 
garden 17 ;^, 17 ™ 
gardener Mvar. l|() 
garland 

gate s^ir. PJffi] 

gather together p^^zi's®!, P|^VI 
gazelle b|P^ 

Geb 

gentle, be 

gifts ioT7 var. j,7, 
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give X var. X : A var. aj § 289, i; as imper. 

5 336 : —n life § 378. 

glad, be 

gladden PA^I? : (with tidings) 
gladness 

glass If van f|? ^ , 

glorify P'^^ 
glorious, be f. 

go Pli;^^, xj: (imper.) ; 

— down ; —forth —round 

: — to rest — up ; 

■— well with — §141; let —^ "1;^; 

cause to — up ; one who —es 

after 
goats 

god ^ r van 
goddess 

gold X.: fine — 1^, 
good, be 
good (n.) 
goose X'^. 
government 

gracious, be (1>0 varn 0^1 

granary Me 

granite van -^o 

grapes . 

grasp (vb.) 

grasshopper 

great, b^^;^|, ^ ^ 

greatly § 205, 4 ; § 205, 5. 

green, be 
greet 

grey-haired p^^“^ 
grind to'i 

ground (n.) 
grow ^0| 

guard (vb.) van 

guide P'^^.A 

gum 

6 


GRAMMAR H 

H 

Ha (interj.) ra^ §§ 87. 258. 

Ha, god of the desert ^ 
habit xr.t: 
habitation 

hail (interj.) ra(l(]^ §258. 
hair 1^^, P>nsL 
half "7 § 265. 

halX;^n: IPJEil:—ofcolumns 

hand X van > 'ri the — of § 178. 

hand over p|^| van P'fjl 

hang up 

happen ^ 

happily | § 205, 4. 

happy, be ^X0>1 

Harakhte ^ 

hard stone “ 

harim (]°ra varr. ^3 ; 

harm van P=-Jl^ 

harp JXF 

harsh, be '^^rap^ 

haste thee 

hasten 

hate fpPXi van fpp^ 
have, §§ 114-15- 

he w§34; §43; ^§64; §64; 0^ §128. 

head®, I I back of—f^s; -band 

PS'^ : be at the — of *|*f 1;| 
head-rest ^p.2L 
health P7I 
healthy, be P7I 
heaps 4 j,Q, 
hear 

hearken to — 

heart 7, 

heat XU 

heaven 

heavy XP1°. 1X1° 

heed w—..® var. „ 
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H 

height 

heir 

Heke(t), goddess 
Heliopolis 0 ® 
helper % 

her p, — § 34; h< P §43: § ” 3 . >• 

Heracleopolis _® 

herb 531 [^\ 
herd 

herdsman varr. “( 1 ^^, 

here § 205, i. 

heritage ^4. 

HermopoHs , EEO^® 

heron 

hers, of_§113, 3. 

hew: — (stones) 
hey (interj.) § 258. 

hide (vb.) ii“t, 
hide (n.) 

high :-priest ']|f 

hill iiKkT 

hill-country ^ 
hill-side 

him -^ § 34; § 43- 

kin, a liquid measure, § 266, i. 

hind-quarters 14 ^'''' 

hippopotamus <=j6a 

his>w.§34; !!■<-.§ 113,1,- 3 K^Uii 3 , 3 - 

Hittite land f 
ho (interj.) ra^ 
hold fast 

holding ^ § 166, 2 ; — of land C“ 

holiday iJ'37 var. Q 

holyj be 

honey ®, 

honour (vb.) 

honoured 

hoof ]7 

horizon ^; belonging to the — ^ § 79. 


H 

horn —yw var. \=; «==J\= 

horse p p ; pair of —s 

Horus ^ 

hot, be 

hot breath 

hound 

hour ^°ic& var. 

4MWMA ^ ^ 

house 0n 

how (with adj.) § 49. 

how ? (interrog.) £11^ § 496 ; — much ? ^ 

§ 502. 

however § 254. 

Hu ^ 

humble: man of — birth ’-j p^^ ; this thy 
— servant ^^1]^ p. 58, n. i. 
hundred ^ §§ 259. 261; — thousand ^ § 259. 
hunger (n.) 

hungry, be ^ 

hunter: hippopotamus-ffiPo(?“*”^ 

hurt (vb.) 

husband rai)HY ''^^r. ra^ijlj'y 

I 

I ^ § 34 ; § 43 : ^ § 64; |^ § 124. 

ibex var. 

ibis raj”^ 

idle, be 

idol 

if, omitted, § 216; J,. §§ *5®-^ 5 ‘ I —notHP 
§ 216, end. 
ignorant, be ®^, 
ill, be 

image . ^“5, “HC '> divine — var. 

immediately TT" § 205, 3. 

important ^ 
imprison Jj, 

in ^ § 162 ; being — (1+^ § 79- 
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insistnuch as § 223 i «*««^^»»»« 

§ 181. 

incense ,, 

incite 

incline 

indeed j^§227; J 1 M 247 ; 

§ 253 - 

indict 

inhabitants fiiS 
inherit 
inheritance 
iniquity &*,>()()^i 
initiated, be Jp'^ 

inquire "fo^ I — ^^ter the health of to^'i’lTi 

inspection P(l° 

instead of ‘=*^ J| § 180. 

instruction P 

interior 

Ammww _tf 

interpret 

introduce JP*^, PBl^':;^ var. 
inundated, be var. 

inundation -season ® var. ®o 

irksome, be iiP^^ 

is <]^ §§ 29.117. 

Isis 

island “ 

it w (m.) §34; p, — (f.) §34; P^ §46: Pv, 

§43. ~ ^^564. ^^.564; o>§I28. 

its -w (m.) § 34 ; p, — (f.) § 34. 
ivory f 

J 

Jacl^l ^ 

jar _ , ST 

jaw 

join 

joy |-|Yi 

jubilation 

jubilee IJiP^QO 


judge, judge between ^ 

judges 

jug ^5 

just 

justice ^^( 1)1 
justified “ var. JJ 

K 

Karnak (l£j]j||J 5 
keen, be P,^^| 

Khepri 

Khons 

kill --tr 

kindle pjf var. PB;|^(i 

king varr. J — of Upper 

Egypt var. — of Lower Egypt 

var. ^; — of Upper and Lower 

Egypt 
king, be 
kingship IQd 
kiss I ^ var. 

1 a § 266, 4. 
knee ^ 
knife t=p^ 
knot (vb.) 

knot (n.) 7; ^ 

know © I; — how to © |; not — ©^-*- 
knowledge ; to the — of “=“©^1 § 178* 
kohl (PP«=^,f, 

Kfis “b^p^ 

L 

Lack ; through — of § 1 7 ^* 

lag var. 

lake “ 
land (vb.) 

land (n.) ; foreign — ^ 

languish 
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lap 

lapis lazuli ®PJ^ 
large ^ 

lasso (vb.) po|^ 

last day of the month § 264. 

last year 

later (adv.) § 205, 2. 

laugh PJ^4 

law ^ 

lead P^^jO 

lean on 

leap 

learn g,jj 
leather 

lector-priest var. |/aj 

left(-hand) \ 

legl^i, ^i; -ofbeef;>4 

length 

leopard f 

Letopolis var. ^ 

letter : (official) 

libation 

Libya 'l^ 

lie down P^pi 

lie (n.) 

liegeman ^ 

life ^7 

lift >ri. ri _ 

light, be (in weight) 
light; (n.) grow — 

like, be 


of beef 


likeness £“| 
likewise ^£“| 
limb ^ 
limestone 
limit 

linen fine --rfT. 

linger 


link together 
lion 

lip n 

little ; a — (of something) §99; 

m • ^ AWVMA pAWWA 

live ^ 

1 • XTTO 

liver ^ 

lo ( 1 P*= varr. (jP^, p*= §§119,2; 231; ijp^ 
var. P'='§23o; (1P<?^§ 232; ^§247. 
load (vb.) 
load (n.) 
loaf 

local §; — prince ^ 
loiter 

long ago ^7 § 205, 3. 
look var. : — at 

loose ^ ^ 

lord var. ^; of the king, p. 75. 

loss 

lotus 

love (vb.) varr. :c=r 

love (n.) 
low (of cattle) 

Lower Egypt var. ^; king of — 

var. ^ 

lower part 
lowly, be '=■1'^ 
lungs 


; — at 


king of 


Mace 1 1 
magazine 


var. 


like: (prep.) £1) § 170; (adj.) £“ §80; the — magic 


magistrates ^Jr 

magnificence X'^iTi 
magnify p~(] 
maid-servant 8“^$^ 

Majesty var. Ji, p. 74. 
make ^ 
male 
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M 


man varr. , 
man-servant . I' ^ 

management 
mankind 4^*^, 
many § 99. 

marshlands (of Delta) varr. 

marvel (vb.) var, 

marvel (n.) var. 

master 'J’ var. ^ 

mat 3^ 

matter (n.) 

mayor ^ 

me ^ § 34 ; § 43. 

meadow J 5 S^ 
meal 

means : by ^— of ^ § 162, 7. 
measure (vb.) 
meat 

medicament 
Medjay 

member (of body) ^; —s of household 

memory 

Memphis 

men -=>11,^,. T'l*l‘=‘^. 4 ",^^ 

messenger 

midst: in the — of § 177. 2 ; 

might (pi.), 1P3 

mighty, 1Pw 

mild, be 
milk var. 

million ^ 

Min ” var. 
mine (n.) 

mine, of§ 113, 3 - 
miner var. 


I I I 

I I I 


§ 178; 


nn 

III’ 


n 


mirror 

miserable jq^, 

misery >^1]“^^, var. 

mishap 

missing, be 3 a 


mission 


mistress varr. — of the house 


a I 


Mitanni 
mix \i!\^ 

Mnevis 

moment 

monarch 

monkey 

Mont 

month 

monument “ 
moon 

moor (vb.) var. 




(11 


moormg-post 
more than «=> § 163, 7. 
moreover -=* 5 255. 
morning -jk-^©, 

morning bark of the sun-god ^3 
mother ^5^ 


mound var. 

I 


1 


mount up 
mountain ^ 
mourning 
mouse 
mouth 

much (adj.) ^ ; (adv.) ^ § 205, 4. 
multiply III® 


mummy 
Mut 

my ^ § 34 ; 

§ 113. I- 

myrrh 

mysterious “ 
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N I nose van 


NakedJt^qilT 

name ^ 

narrow, be van s;^^; 

natron Jp=|, ;, van ^°van q 
nature ^>'|i 

navel-string 
neck 

necklace >P|o ^ ^ 

necropolis van ^ *7”^ 

•=»w- 

I 

neglectful, be 

neighbourhood ; in the — of 

^ ^ 7 ^- 

Neith 7 >^ 

Nephthys YBns^ van Y 

Nepri 

nest 

netherworld -jirn van ®|^ 
network 

never 77 § 106 ; §§ 106. 456. 

new, be van >;kl 

New Moon festival ® 

New Year's Day 
newly ^>|| 
nigh, draw 

night ^iT. l^T.IWT 

Nile; high — 1 *^^=: van -god 

no 7;: §^ 8 . ^ [1 van 

no one 77-A. § 

noble p-=^f| van ; p Y^f van %; the —s 

noble, be ^P| 
nomad 

nome p^ van ™ 
north 7^ 
north wind 
northern "TJ 
northwards : fare — 


nostril <=>5 

not—,77 §§104. 235; >§352 a; (vb.)-l»K^, 

§ 342. 

nourish P'^ ^ 

now (]p.=^ § 119, 2 ; «|.§ 255. 

Nubia 1 ^, =.|^ 

Nubian 
number 
nurse (vb.) 
nurse (n.) 

Nut ^ 

o 

O van §§87.258. 
oar qp^ 

Oasis 

oath 

obelisk ^J] 
obey 

oblations = 
obstacle PYl van 
occasion ^ 

occupation ITl-M van pi.^| 
occur _§ 

occurrence ^,7i 

of — § 86 ; consisting — ^ § 162, 5. 

offer ^)j, WYl’ 

offerings ±, ,.. 

van IgY: — to the gods 
table of— van ^ 

office : (rank) f7 var. 

official p^ll var. ; \ 3 P>^i 
officials, body of i,Jf,#, 
often § 205, 4. 
oil (for anointing) ^1^, PY^ 
ointment 

old van ; — age 

— times 1)P^\ 
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O 

Ombos 

on ^ § 165, i; ® § 173. 
once, at § 205, 3. 
one §§ 260; 262, I ; — of (several) 

§262,1; the —_theother^- 

.... • • • • § 98- 

one (impersonal) § 47. 

Onnophris 
Onuris 

open 1 var. 

oppose var. 4^1 

opposite ^ § 169, I. 
opponent 

or; not expressed, §91, 2 ; "7*°^ §91, 2. 
order (vb.) 

order: in — that § 181. 

Orion 

ornament 5^;^^ 
orphan 

oryx >i4 

Osiris J"|" 
ostrich var. 

other (m.), ^ (f.), §98; §98; —s 

our-134; m:T- 

§113.1- 

out (adv.) § 205, 3- 

out of ^ § 162, 8 ; [fi ^ § 174. 2 : 

§ 1 78 - 

outside (prep.) § 178. 
outside (n.) ^ 
overlay 

overleap (wall) 

overseer varr. ^‘7’, "~\ § 79- 
overthrow P^r=’. PH^ 

overturn 

owing to ^*7° § ^ 78 - 

OX (11^, varr. a (p. 172). 

620 


GRAMMAR P 

P 

Pacify p^, P^|-s> 
pack up ^'8^ 
pain 

pair (of horses) 
painful, be 
palace §7^, ^,^'7', 
palanquin 
palette 

palm (as measure) ^/=s varr. /=s, <= § 266, 2. 

panther 

papyrus-roll 

pardon ^— 

part <=> § 265. 

pass P-fi;^"^ var. ; — (time) ; 

— the day ; — the night P3.F^; 

— in review pi)^; — by P-f\^^t 
pavement V^iTi 

peace 1 become at — ^ 

peasant : —s 

peer § 79, Obs. 
pellet 

people: common — (asindef. 

pron.) ^ § 47. 
perceive “tC—, 

perfect, be 

perfume P*^ var. p^o 
period f^©, ^©, ^£© 
perish Pf^, 

permit III. ^ 
pervading (prep.) § 175. 
petition (vb.) “^A — 
petitioner 
phallus |^(^ 

Pharaoh p. 75. 

Phoenix 
physician 7;^ 
pierce with looks P'?*7 
P'g 
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p 

pillage 
pillar 01, 

Pillar-of-his-Mother 0 
pillow 

place (vb.) *^,^.111: (imper.) 

place (n.) Jl, J ^ 

plan (vb.) p-f, 

plan (vb.) ; (in building) p^^ 

plank 

plant (n.) 

plaster (vb.) 

pleasant |^| 

pleasure, take 

plentiful 

plot out p-f 

plough (vb.) PU^*^^ 

plough (n.) raj'^ 

plummet 25 

plunder 1—; take as — 
poison 

poltroon 0 ^*=^ 
pool “; bird- — 
poor, be ^p^ var. ^ 
poor man ^P^^, 
portal ^ var. ra(]l]n: 
portion 4.;^ 
possess, see §114. 
possessor of ^ 
potent =f| 
pound (vb.) ©>Pfci 
pour pjf 
poverty ’-j <= 

power; divine — P®^fi§ have 

— over f 

powerful, be ip,_^ 

praise (vb.) |j^ 
praise (n.) 

pray (vb.) , pes;^"^^ 

pray (part.) ^ § 250 ; § 256. 

621 


P 

precious — things ^PP[^ 
precise 

predilection -=*7 
pregnant, become 2bs|^^, JU^ 
prepare |^n^, pp^/\| 
prescription 

presence: in the — of § 169; 

t.?- -‘T§i78. 
present (vb£^|\ ^ 
preserve P P J | 

prevent 

previously f § 205, 2. 

priest var, "jf; high^ — "]Jf; 

lector-JfflJ ; ordinary — (J; soul- 

—■ [l( var. ^ 

priesthood var^^*^, 

primeval; — times ; — waters ^ 

prince ; hereditary — ^! local — ^ 

princess hereditary — ^ 

principal § 80. 

principles 

prison ^ var. ^ 

prisoner 

privacy 

private, be 

probably P^^i § 241. 
procedure P^^| 
proceed 

prominent, make Pfffi]"^ 
promote Pffi ^ g, 
pronounce (name) 
property f 
prosper 
prosperous, be 

protect_tn‘i. All 

protection var. )(i 
protector f 
province ™ 
prow-rope 
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prudent, be 
Ptah 

pull up (corn) 
punish '4-'^^—jS.r~! 
pure, be 
purification — 
push 

put >2, H’l 

Pwene(t) (‘ Punt’) 
pyramid 

Q 

Qualities |'^!| 

quarter x § 265. 
quartet § 260. 

quest: in — of ^^§181. 
question (vb.) 
quickly § 205,4. 

quiet, be ^)| 
quiet (n.) 

quite var. -^-PP^ § 205, i. 

R 

Rage (vb.) , ^55- 

rain = 
raise up 
ram 

rank 'f" var. ; p^|^ 

rapacious, be — 
rays rjT^, 

Re« varr. |, ^ 

reach ^ 
read aloud 

ready, be P^(\|: make — PP,^/il 
real 

reality, in § 205, 3. 

really §249. 

reap 


GRAMMAR R 

rebel (vb.) pjlj^S^; (n.) 

rebuff (vb.) ^<5^ 

rebuff (n.) 

recall PIP^^ 

receive 

recite 

recitation § 306, i, 
reckon |PJ^ var. fl 
recognize 
recollect P|P^^ 
red '^-=* 

Red Land 

reeds flflp'J,'^, 

refresh oneself P^iJ J/S:z: 
refuge (n.) :;Z^ 

regiment 
region 

reis =9^^ ^ 

rejoice ^.S®, ](>-“T 

rejuvenated, be |;+^ 

relate P^^ 

relating to § 79- 

remain “jf; — over ^ 

remainder 1,7, 

remedy °, 

remember P^;^^ 

remembrance P|P^^^ 

remiss, be J var. Jmjg 

remove 

renew P>Pk^i 

renewed, be 

repair P“?| 

repeat j^| 

repel ^rt'i var. 4.^; 

replace Q*^ ^ var. i 

X 1 tJ S izn u 

report p£l)^ 
repress -4-'i 
reproach (n.) |— 
rescue 
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resent 

resentment, show 

Residence (of the king) 

resin 4(1(1-,;, van , 

respect: in — of -=> § 163, 6; show — for, 


rest (vb.) 


restore |l 
restrain 


retire P=^, 


Retjnu, i.e. Palestine and Syria 


retreat 

return: in — for HflPl! 

-i: § 180. 
revenue ^^“1 
revered (1^(1(1 
reversed, be 
revise PQ ° 
reward (vb.) 

rib van ; —s of beef P ^ 

rich, be j^PPI 

riches )^pp;7i 

right, be 

right (n.) ^-(1| 

right(-hand) 

righteous 


row 
rudder 
rug iHu'^ 

ruin (n.) van 

ruined, be ■f\;^p|^ 
rule 
ruler 

rule(^f^i| 

run 

rush (n.) j[\(l% 


2 § 178; Sack (as measure) van ft § 266, i. 
sad 

safe, be ^ van § 

sail (vb.) ; — (upon river, sea) ; 

— downstream, northward ; — up¬ 

stream, southward 
sail (n.) 

) sailor^j‘=^f;^^ : —s, 1,(1 (1-,^, 

Sais 

sale P^l:7; van =^7=, 
salt ;, 

sanctuary £a,>_r3, (I#! 

sand ' ' vv ° 

sandal *=J-8 


ring var. i (as weight) 8 „ van sandstone ■ 


§ 266, 4; signet-Jg 


rise a 
river (]1^^ 

river-bank 'l^JT 

road van ^ 

roaring 

roast [^“(1 

rob *ft M, MM. 

rod (as measure of length) ^ § 266, 2. 

room ^ 

rope 

round, go var. 


sarcophagus 
satiated, be Pdi^^ 
satisfied, be 

say —ing<='^, ^^§2 

§ 437 - 

scale (of fish) var. o 

sceptre ]", 1', -^J^f 

schoenus § 266, 2. 

scimetar 
scribe 

sculptor van 
sculpture (vb.) 


§224; (he) —s 
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shine ^|: - forth 

ship -s, 

shoot [abbrev. 


s 

sea 

seal (vb.) 

seal (n.) f^8, Ss 

search out 
season ^£® 

seat -5[Ej^ar. ; J ^ var. ^ 

second | q var. ^ § 263. 
secret P“a^| 

^(?«^festival ®PSQQ 
see 

seed S'^,;, var. ^, 
seek 

seer : ‘ Greatest of —s ’, title of high-priest of 
Heliopolis 
SeMl H= 

seize in; 

self, not expressed § 36; , 1"^] with suffixes, 

§ 36. 

send ra;^J^, 
sensible, be Pdi]^^ 
sentence 

serf var. ^ (f.). 

Serke(t) i'Zfi 

servant: man-I maid- 

> this thy humble — 

serve pjO 
Sesha(t) 

set (of sun) ^: be — apart 

Seth ^i^jarr. 

shadow ^7 P- * 73 * 

shape 1^1 

share 

sharp, be 

shave 73 

shawabti figure SS-f(J75 

she P, §34: Ks §43: TP §64; p,, (pron. 

compound) § 124; § 128. 

sheep T'Ja 
shield 

624 


shore 

short-horned cattle 
shriek (n.) I , 

shrine TT. U'lQ 

Shu 

shut ; — in 

Sia 

side var. TJ i T 

sight 7: '>1 the — of § 178. 

signet-ring jjg 

silent, be 

silver 

I o o e 

since ^ § 176. 

sing nP^ var. JJTi 

singer 5^^; female — ^ 

sister 1 ,-J 

sistrum f==*^y 

sit - down 

skilled, be i=ip= 4 ]^>^| 

skin 

skipper 

skirt 

sky ^ 

slack, be var. Jh^ 

slaughter (vb.) T-'^» "©"P^ 
slaughter (n.)^o^77^var.fl^; place of— 
slave (male) f; female — j7j§ 
slaves 

slay P^ var. 
sledge 
sleep 
sloth 

small, be var. 

smash p^^^ var. 

smell PPT 

smite 1^^, P^^ varr. p^, P^^ 
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smooth make — 

snake 

snare (vb.) Pf 

so § 242 : — that -=> § 163, II. 

Sobk pj^^ 
soft, b^4 
Sokar 

soldier —s, 

sole (of foot) >=J‘="!8l 
sole (adj.) ^ § 260. 
someone ^ § 102. 
something § 103. 
son 
Sopd 
Sothis 

soul U p. 172; ^ var. ^ p. 173, 

soul-priest t]j var. f 

sound (n.) varr. J>, — 

sound, be 

sour 

south 

south wind 
southern 

sovereign var. 

space (of time) f^0 
speak 

speech 1=^, 
spell (n.) , 

spend : — all day ; — all night P^?=i 
spew out J“ var. 

spirit U (p. 172), 
spit ° 

spleen var. 

splendour 0^1,*P,. XlPTl 

split 

spring (vb.) 
stable, be 

stability f'^jj var. f 
staff 1^ 


staircase 
stairway '=‘^^ 

stable: (for horses) ()J[^n ; (for cattle) 
stall 

stand 1“^ 

standard (military) — p<=.(||j<^‘^ 

star pj-;^ var. 
statue ^“5, 
steal 

steering oar 
steersman 

stelaIn¬ 
steps varr. 

stern-rope 
sting ^ 
stink 

stone ; precious — 

stop ; — up 

storehouse var. 

storm 

stout, be 

street n 

strength 

strengthen PPf^^ 

stretch var. i! >='; — out 

stride >Kvar 5 T 7 

Strike var. 

strong, be,^l^,iP^,H^, M 
subdue var. 

subjects 

subsequently ^6 § 205, 2. 
subtract ©Jx 
succour P^lflll, 
suck, suckle P'^'? 
suffer >1,0, 
suite ^p>,^, ^ 

summer-season '=1^0 
summon Jir 

sun ^0 var. 0; ()^0; [i>0 
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T 


sun-god 

sunder 

supper fllpqq-T.T, 

supply (vb.) 

support (n.) —s 

suppress var. 

surely P^^^ § 241; fl]p^ § 251. 

surroun<^2|^, 

survive ^ q 

sustenance 

swallow (vb.) P<=J^ 

swallow (n.) 

swamp 

swear ^7^, 

sweat 

sweet, be |^| 
sweetness j^|Y 
sycamore ^^0 

T 

Table of offerings var. A : 

tail p^ 

take (imper.) ^ 

§336; — away ±> — 

counsel ‘tn'fn^ 
talk 17 ^ 
tall 

tardily § 205, 4. 

taste (vb.) ; (n.) 

Taye(t) 

teach 

teaching 

temperature P^Q. 

temple f’n 

ten n § 259; — thousand J § 259. 

tend P^l. 

tent 

terrace 

terror var. 


test (vb.) pq^ 
testament 
testify to 
than <=■ § 163, 7. 

that (demonstrative) §110. 

that (conjunction) 7 §237; sg,7 § 233; in 
order —, omitted, § 40. 
the, omitted, § 21; § no. 

Thebes jfj 

thee (m.) § 34; ^ § 43. 

thee (f.) «=, - §34; . 1 , §43. 

their P 7 ,§ 34 . 

theirs, of —P,, ,q^qq § 113, 3. 
them P7 §§ 34. 43 ; P^ § 46; — two P7 § 34. 
then § 228 ; § 242 ; § 240. 

thence q^ § 205, i. 

there q^, ^§205, i; —is, was, q^^§ 107; 

— is not 7^. § 108 ; 

therefore q^ § 228. [§ 35ii 2. 

therefrom q^ § 205, i. 
therein q^ § 205, i. 
thereof q^ var. q;7q § 113, 2. 
thereupon §§ 478-482. 

therewith q^. C § 205, i. 
these q^, q^^, —, 7°^— § iio- 

theyp,7.^"§34; P,T',§43; rP,T,§64: P,T, 

§ 124; § 128. 

they two P7 § 34- 
thick, be 

thigh : — (of beef) ; —s “jj” 

thine, of ^q^qq § 113, 3. 

thing f . Id! expressed by fern, gender, §51. 

think 7 ; (expect) •=o-'^ 

third 5'i'var.'i'§ 263, 2. 

thirst (vb.) q 

thirst (n.) q J1oi=^ 

thirsty qj^—^ 

this 7 (m.). I. (f.); K). ^>(f.):9>qq 

(m.), >qq (f.) § 110; (neuter) ]■]■ § n i. 
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those § no. 

Thoth 

thou ^ (m.), s=, (f.) § 34; s=^, ^ (m.); 

r. 2 . (f-) §43; ^ K). E (f-) §64: 
-:r. ¥n § 64^ (««.), (f.) § 124. 

though ^ § 162, ii,c. 
thousand | § 259. 
three .^i^, var, 11 1 § 260. 
three-quarters 'Tp' § 265. 
throat 

throne ®„. P- ^ 5 . n. 8*. 

through § 164, 5 ; ^ § 166, 3 ; ^ § 178 ; 

5 I^§i 75 J TT§i 78. 
throw PJ*. 
throw-stick — 
thrust 

thy (m.), *=, <=^ (f.) § 34: ^ i) 

^(|(|^^ etc., § 113,1. 

tibia 
tie (vb.) 
tilt sP^^^ 

time ^so>©, rD;^^,=^, ^£®, ^; at the 
— of § 178; every — that 

tired, be ^-4^, UZA 

to'“-§164; <=>§163; J,§i 67, 2; Jf §169,1. 
to-day 27 var. £^7 § 205, i ; M '7 § 205, 3- 
toe 

together § 205, 3 ; — with C § 171. i ; 
K^§i 78 . 

tomb qiln; var. =f7n: 

to-morrow § 205, 3. 

tongue 7 
too «=> § 163, 7. 
tooth yi--, 
torch yQ. 
tortoise 7^“^ 
total 
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touch c= 32(1—»<=» 
town ®,, ==2n 
trample down Jjd 
transgress 

transfix (with look) P~f*^ 
trap (vb.) pf^ 

travel JS^Pjd ; — downstream ; — 

upstream (®7^ — overland — 

(by water) p^^*^ 
traveller P|7}i^ 
traverse 
treasure @ ° 
treasurer ^ 
treasury nfn 

tree 7 . 70 . AO I -s “000 

tremble 
tribute 
trifling (adj.) 
trouble 

true ; — of voice “ 
trusty '^^r. 

truth 
tumult 

turn ]JX var. ; — back ; — 
back (trans.) 
turquoise ^'y.?. 
two var. II 
tyrannical, be ^^rap^ 

U 

Uncover ZT 

under ^ § 166 ; ^ § 167, i. 

undertake 

unfold gi;^0 

unguent ^|g 

unique ^ § 260. 

unite ^Ijx; fjf; l\i var. ZJ ; 

united, be fJf 
unless -^y § 216, end. 
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unloose 
untie PV"^. 

until <=■ § 163, II. 12.13. 
upon t § 165 ; ® § 173 ; § 178; (adj.) q® 

upper van — Egypt van ^; 
King of — Egypt van ^ ; King 

of — and Lower Egypt 
upset 

upside down, be p^Ji 
uraeus 

urinate ^^i*=s. van 
us , 7 ^ §§ 34 * 43 - 
us two 7 § 34. 

utterance ‘7’. ^ 

V 

Various =J 7 van 
veptables van 

vein 

verily (j p& van p*= §231; (| P";^ van p^^* § 230. 

vertebra 7 

very ^<=> § 205, 4. 

vessel (of body) 7^; — (pot) 

victorious ^ 

victory 7!1,V, 

victuals •^1, I I 

view : in — of the fact that ^7 § ^^3" 

vigilant ]f7 

vigorous, be 

vile (of enemy) 7^ 

vine 

violate ; — (frontier) 
virtue |2 : by — § tSi. 

vizier ^7^ 
voice van 

void 

vomit J“ 
vulture 

vulva van 7 


GRAMMAR W 

W 

Waif 

wake ra 

wakeful, be van !«**■ 

walk *j^, ; — about 

walk (n.)i^> varn 

wall van O'; ^ 6 ^-. PXO 

want (n.) van 

war-cry 

warmth P^(J. 

wash 

washerman 

water =, ; primeval —s ^ 

water-skin 

wave 

wax 3,:, 

way van ^ 

we 7 §§ 34. 43 ; (li= van § 64: |7 
§ 124; — two § 34. 
weak : be — ; make — ~^Z 1 A 

wealthy, be iP3 
weapons ^^>7- .foirTi 
weary, be 

weavers van “ 

weep van 'J’fR" 
welcome § 3^3 I § 374 - 

welfare \ 

well: it goes — with § 141; as — as 

£(] § 170. 3 - 

well (n.) 

Wepwawet ^, 7 ,^ 
west 

western p7 

what ? ^ § 496 : van § 497 ; 

§498; Xl)!) §499; §500: 

§ 501; to — purpose ? § 496. 

when: not expressed, §30; ^§162,11.12; 
§ 169, 6, 8. 

whence ? van § 503. 3- 
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where ? var. § 503. i- 

wherefore ? Q ^ ^ § 500, 4. 

wherewith ? § 496. 

which ^ §§ 199-201, 
which ? 35" ^ 1 ^) §499, I. 
while f + infin., § 165, 10. 
white the — crown of Upper Egypt 

!-</ 

whither ? § 503, 2. 

who §§ 199-201. 

who ? ^var. § 496 ; var. 

§ 497 : § 498. 

whole § 100. 

whole, be 
why? tAi§496. 
wide, be 

widowvar. 

wife 

wind 

wine 

wing var. 

O /wvwaA 

winter-season 
wise, be 

wish (vb.) Y, : (n-) ? 

with (of instrument) ^ § 162, 7 ; (of persons) 

J,§i 67 , i; together —C§ 171,1; ^ 

§ 178; ^ § 162, 7«. 
withdraw 2^ 

within § 178. 

without ^ §§ 109.307; 

§ 178. 


witness (n.) ^^55^^ 
wolf (or jackal) 
woman 

wonder var. 

wood ^ 

work (vb.) : (n.) 

workman 

worm 

worshipj;;;:p'g , 
worth 

would that! f § 238. 

wrath 

wrathful, be 
wreath q 

wretched 

wring neck of (bird) ^“^3 
write |j^| 
writing ^|, 
wrong (n.) 

wrongdoing var. 


Y 


Year (7 ; regnal — f|; last — [f V 
yes § 258 

yesterday (n.) p*^ ; (adv.) ^P”^ § 205, 3. 
you §§ 34. 43 § 64 ;—two ^ § 34. 

young, be l±f) 

your S, §34; 
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INDEXES 

I. GRAMMATICAL AND ORTHOGRAPHIC 

For words written in hieroglyphs see the Egyptian-English Vocabulary 


Abbreviations, § 55. 

Absence, see Non-existence. 

Absolute use of infinitive: in headings, titles, etc., 
§ 306, I; in* narrative, § 306, 2, 

Absolute use of nouns: to express time, § 88, i; with 
function of a sent., § 89; after adjs., § 88, 2; after 
prohibitions from adj.-vbs., § 340, i. 

Absolute use of participles and relative forms, in 
headings or narrative, § 390. 

Abstracts ending in -w, § 77, i; Sign-list, Z 2. 

Accent: in Coptic, p, 429; in fern, ns., §78, Obs. 

Accumulation of particles, § 257. 

Active voice, § 293. 

Adjectival parts of verb: parts., sdmtyfy form and 
rel. forms, p. 222, top; § 353. 

Adjectival predicate: sents. with, §§ 28, 3 ; 135 - 45 ; 
this preceded by indep. pron. ist pers. as subj., 
§§ 65, 2; 136; very rare with other persons, p. 108, 
n. 6; exceptionally after mi, § 154, end; is inserted 
to emphasize pron., § 136; related construction 
with parts., §§ 136, Obs. ; 373; foil, by n. as subj., 
§§48, 2; 137: by dep. pron., §§44, 3; 137; by 
§ 46, 3; by §§ 140. 141; by dep. pron. with n. 
in apposition, § 139; adj. with ending ^zvy ‘how', 
§§49- 137- 139: parts, as adj. pred., §374, with 
Add. p. 425; adj. pred. combined with dative 
indicating possession, §138; n{y) ^belonging to’ 
foil, by dep. pron. even of ist pers., §114, 2; 
sim. ink, ntk, etc. ‘belonging to me, thee, etc.’, 
§ 114, 3; sim. n'i-im{y\ etc., § 114, 4; adj. pred. 
impersonal, foil, by dative of person affected, 
§ 141; preceded by iw and wnn, § 142; by mk or 
ist, §142; replaced by adj.-vb., see under this; 
subj. omitted, § 145, cf. too § 467; negated, § 144. 

Adjective clauses, see under Relative clauses. 

Adjective-verbs, §§135. 291, 2, h\ sdm^f form of, 
used in same cases as sdm f of wnn and of tm, 
§§ ^43- 34^5 ot)j. of certain vbs., §§ 143. 186, i; 


(imperf.) p. 355, n, 8; in virt. cl. of purpose, 
§§ 143. 219; after preps., § 157, 4; after ir ‘if, 
§ 150, end; sdm-n'f form of, after §§ 141, 
Obs. I; 144, 3, Obs. ; old perf., when pred. follow¬ 
ing its subj., §§ 137,1; 320, end; p. 252, n. 8; with 
omitted subj., § 467; expresses state of things, 
§ 311, end; in ist pers. narrative, § 312, 4; as 
negatival complement followed by qualifying n., 
§340,1. 

Adjectives, § 48 ; probably are mostly parts, from 
adj.-vbs., § 135; some ending in ~y (less often -w, 
§ 79, Obs.) derived from preps, or ns., so-called 
nisbe-zA]^., §§ 79-81; some from f. ns. ending in -ty 
are written as duals, § 79, end; genitival adj. n{y), 
see in Eg.-Engl. Vocab.; nb ‘every’, ‘any’, ‘all’ see 
in Eg.-Engl. Vocab.; equivalents of Engl, adjs., 
§§ 98-103; number in, § 72; no degrees of com¬ 
parison, § 50; these, how indicated, § 97. See further 
Demonstrative adjectives, Possessive adjectives. 

Adjectives, uses and syntax of: as epithet follow n., 
agreeing in number and gender, § 48, i; do., 
sometimes separated from n. by genitive or adv., 
but sometimes adhere closely, forming compound 
n., §94; m. form when following several ns. of 
which first is m., §511, i; rarely precede n., this 
introduced by n(y), § 94, i; or follow n., them¬ 
selves introduced by n(y), § 94, 2; foil, by qualify- 
ing n., § 88, 2 (cf, §§ 340, i; 345); or such a n. 
introduced by n(y) or prep, n (?), § 95 ; adjs. in ~y 
may govern n. or suffix-pron., §80; sometimes 
with intercalated word, § 80, end; adj. epithet may 
bear emphasis without external mark (§ 96, i); or 
may be introduced by m of predication, § 96, 2; 
adj. epithet employed like a rel. form, p. 308, top. 
Use as ns., usually followed by appropriate deter¬ 
minative, § 48, 3; adjs. felt as ns., hence treated 
as of 3rd pers., §§ 136. 509, i. Use as preds., 
§ 48, 2; see too under Adjectival predicate. 
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Adverb clauses, §§ 210 - 23 : one of three kinds of 
subordinate cL, §182; nature defined, §210; 
three types, i. virtual (details below), 2, a, preposi¬ 
tional without nit (§ 222), 2, b. prepositional with 
ntt (§223), §210; difficulties in connexion with 
type I., § 211; virt. els. of time with verbal pred., 
§ 212; virt, els. of circumstance with verbal pred., 
§ 213; use of old perf. as, § 314; pass, sdni'f used 
as, § 423, I; virt. els. of time and circumstance 
with non-verbal pred., § 214; virt. els. of circum¬ 
stance used as pred., § 215; virt. els. of condition, 
§ 216; ‘whether .. . or whether’ els., § 217; virt. els. 
of asseveration, § 218; virt. els. of purpose, § 219; 
virt els. of result, § 220; virt. els. of cause, § 221. 

Adverbial phrase, i.e. preposition-j-noun, §§28, r; 
116; common exx., §205, 3; position at end of 
sentence, § 27; dative, however, as far forward as 
possible, § 66; if needful for convenience, others 
too may precede subj. or obj., § 507, 2. 

Adverbial predicate, sents. with, §§28, i; 116 - 24 ; 
rare with indep. pron. as subj., §116, end; presence 
or absence of iw in, with n. subj., §117, i; with 
suffix-pron. subj., §117, 2; expressing wish or 
Command, §118, i; with emphasized pred. with¬ 
out subj. in exclamatory wishes, § 153 ; other cases 
of omitted subj., § 123; themselves serving as adv. 
pred., § 215; tense and mood made explicit by use 
of zvnn, § 118, 2; so too after ih^ § 118, 2; also as 
virt. n. cl. (obj.) after rdi and other vbs., § 118, 2; 
186, 2; adv. pred. after participles of wnn, § 396, i; 
parts, mk^ ist, hr, nhmn, h, hwy-f used before sents. 
with adv. pred., §119; pronominal compound 
to-i, etc., used in, § 124; introduced by in iw in 
questions for corroboration, § 492, i; with interro¬ 
gative word in pred. in questions for specification, 
§ 495; theory that imperf. sdm-f serves as subj. 
to such sentences in wishes and questions, etc., 
§§ 440, 5. 6; 446; this certainly true in questions 
with tnt'f, § 346, I; also elsewhere, § 346, 2; ways 
of negating such sents., § 120; w of predication as 
adv. pred,, §§ 38. 125 ; r of futurity, § 122; prep, n 
to indicate possession, §114, i; adv. pred. may 
intervene within a composite subj., § 121; pseudo¬ 
verbal construction conforming to model of sents. 
with adv. pred., § 319. 

Adverbial use: of ns., there; of infin. after negative 
nn or w, § 307; of old perf., §§311. 314. 

Adverbs, §§ 205 - 9 ; derived from {nisbe-) adj. in 


-3;, § 205, I; corresponding to compound preps., 
§ 205, 2; consisting of prep.+n., § 205, 3; derived 
from adj. or verbal stems, § 205, 4; formed with 
help of r, §205, 5; ns. used as, §§86. 205, 6; 
syntax of, § 206; to qualify a vb. or entire sent., 
§206; to qualify ns., equivalent to adjs., §206; 
phrases for ‘entire’, § 100; degrees of comparison, 
how expressed, § 207; position of, § 208; nega¬ 
tion of, §209; resumptive, § 195. See too under 
Sentence-adver b, 

AlFormative prefixes: causative j, § 275; «, § 276; m 
in ns., § 290. 

Agent: defined, § 297, 2; introduced by in or hr after 
passives, § 39, end; after infin., § 300; after pass, 
parts., § 379, I; expressed sometimes by indep. 
pron. after infin., § 300. 

Alphabet, the, § 18; p. 27; later alternative forms, 
p. 27, Obs. 

Alphabetic (or uniliteral) signs, § 17, i. 

‘And’, how expressed, § 91, i. 

Anomalous verbs, § 289. 

Answers to questions: introduced by pw, § 190, i; 
325; often elliptical in form, § 506, i. 

Antecedent: meaning of term, §195; when un¬ 
defined, foil, by virt. rel. cl., § 196; rarely so when 
defined, §198; when defined, nty usual, § 199; 
nty less common when ant. undefined, § 199; rare 
exx, of ant. being absent before virt. rel, cl,, § 197; 
term also used for the word with which pass, parts, 
(or rel. forms) agree, § 376; cases where a resump¬ 
tive pron. is not needed, § 382; where it is needed, 
§ 383; presence or absence of resumptive pron. in 
certain cases, § 385. 

Anticipatory emphasis, defined, § 146; in non-verbal 
sents., § 147; in verbal sents., § 148; by means of 
ir ‘if, § 149; by means of r/, § 152. 

Aphorisms, use imperf. sdnt'f, § 440, i. 

Apposition, § 90 ; used to indicate material of which 
objects are made, § 90, i; used of measures and 
numbers, § 90, 2; in indications of locality, § 90, 3; 
adj. used as n. in app. emphasized by m of predica¬ 
tion, § 96, 2; n. in app. to dep. pron. as subj., 
§§ 132. 139; in app. to pw, § 130; n. in app. after 
suffix-pron., § 90. 

Archaism, false, in writings of ^ for t and d for d, 
§ 19, Obs. 2. 

Article, usually unexpressed, § 21; but see under 
Definite article, Indefinite article. 
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Asseveration, virt. clauses of, § 218. 

Attendant circumstances, usually expressed by n.+ 
adv. pred., § 117, i. See too Circumstance, clauses 
of. 

Auxiliary verbs, §§ 460-85. Details, see in Eg.-Engl, 
Vocab. 

apposition, p. 68, n, 4®, 

‘Be’, two stems iw and wnn used to express, § 118, 
end. 

Biliteral signs, §§ 17, 2; 31, 41. 53. 71. 82. 93; how 
to be transliterated, § 19, Obs. i. 

Biliteral verbs, § 278, 

Body, parts of; apt to be in singular, if single in the 
individual person, § 510, 3. 

‘Bring’, anomalous verb, § 289, 3. 

Cardinal numbers, see Numbers, cardinal. 

Case-endings not found in Egyptian, § 83, 

Case-names, use of in connexion with Egyptian 
convenient, but not scientific, § 83, Obs, 

Causatives in 5, §275, i; of 2-lit. vbs., §282; of 
3 -lit, vbs., § 283; of 2 aegem. vbs., § 284; of 3 ae inf. 
vbs., § 285; of 4-lit. vbs., § 286; of 4a€ inf. vbs., 
§287. 

Cause, virt. clauses of, § 221. 

Characterizations: use imperf. sdmf form, § 440, i; 
negated by n sdm-nf, §§ 105, 3; 418, 

Circumstance, clauses of: virt., with verbal pred., 
§213; with non-verbal pred., §§117. 214; old 
perf. used as, § 314; pass, sdmf used as, § 423, i; 
in pseudo-verbal construction, §§ 322. 323. 

Clauses, subordinate, defined, § 182. See under 
Adverb clauses, Noun clauses, Relative clauses; 
also under Circumstance, Condition, etc. 

Collectives, feminine, §77, 3. 4; referred to by f. 
adjs., but sometimes by plur. sulfix-prons., § 510,2. 

‘Come’, anomalous vbs., § 289, 2. 

Commands: expressed by imper., §335; negative, 
§ 340; sometimes expressed by ih-\-sdmf^ § 228; 
sents. with adv. pred. expressing, §118, i. 

Comparative degree, absent from adjs,, § 50, and 
advs., §207; meaning expressed with help of 
prep, r, §§ 50. 97. 163, 7; 207. 

Comparisons: apt to be much abbreviated, § 506, 4; 
tend to be focussed on things rather than actions, 
§ 398; construction with part. + noun or dep. pron. 
common in, § 374, with Add. p. 425. 


Complementary infinitive, § 298, Obs. 

Compound narrative verb-forms, §§ 460 - 85 . De¬ 
tails, see in Eg.-EngL Vocab. 

Compound verbs, § 288. 

Concord, §§ 508 - 11 : defined, § 508; of person, 
§509; of number, §510; of gender, §§92. 511; 
with parts., § 354. 

Condition, clauses of: virt. els. of condition, § 216; 
using n is for ‘if not’, ‘unless’, § 216, end; with 
imperf. sdmf, § 444, 2; after ir ‘if’, with sdmf 
form, § 150; with imperf, idmf of 2 ae gem. vbs., 
§ 444, 4; also of 3 ae inf, vbs. if another sdmf pre¬ 
cedes, ib. ; with perf. sdm f in other verb-classes, 
§454. s; negated by tm'f, §347, 6; by nfr n, 
p. 266, n. 10; by nfr pw, p. 267, n. 2; by ir wdf, 
§ 352; unfulfilled, with ir+sdm-nf §§ 151. 414, 3. 

Conjunctive tense of L.E. and Coptic, origin of, 
§ 300, Obs. 

Consequence, future, expressed by ih-{-sdmf §§ 40, 
3; 228. 

Consonantal changes, § 19. 

Consonants: alone represented in hieroglyphic 
writing, § 19; how to be rendered in transliterating 
proper names, p. 436. 

Consonants, weak, § 20. 

Continued action, expressed by imperf. tense^ § 295; 
in act. parts., §§ 366. 367; in pass, parts., § 369, 2; 
imperf. sdmf § 440; negated by n idm-nf § 418. 

Contrast, izv employed to express, §117, i; p. 248, 
top ;§§ 394. end *,468, 2. 

Co-ordination, how expressed, § 91. 

Copula: often left unexpressed, §§28; in certain 
cases expressed by iw, and in others by some form 
of wnn; in sents. with nom. (more rarely adj.) 
pred. expressed by pw ; see under these words in 
the Eg.-Engl. Vocab. 

Custom, pres., past or fut., expressed by imperf. 
sdmf, § 440, I. 2. ; hy iw sdmf, § 462; by iwf 

sdm f § 463; negated by n sdm^nf § 418. See too 
under Continued action. 

Dates: absolute use of nouns in, § 88, i; numbers 
used in, §§ 259. 264; examples of, p. 203. 

Dative: expressed by means of prep, n, §§ 52; 164 ; 
precedence in word-order before other adv. 
phrases, § 66; serves to indicate possession, 
§§ 114, i; 138; possible use after adj. to express 
qualifying n., §95, end; use after adj. pred. to 
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express contingent or temporary qualification, 
§ 141; indicating agent after pass, parts., p. 279; 
§ 379» 3 \ so used also as element in reL sdmw'ti'f 
{§ 386, 2) and narrative sdm rff, § 411, 2; reflexive 
use after imper., § 337, 2. 

Defective writings, § 59. 

Definite article, § 112, end; usually dispensed with, 
§ 21; masc. pf with neuter sense before rel. form 
an anticipation of L.E. usage, § 511, 4, end. 

Degrees of comparison, absent in Eg., §§50. 97; 
meaning of, how conveyed, §§ 50. 97. 207. 

Demonstrative adjectives and pronouns: enumerated, 
§110; construction of, § iii; meaning of, §112; 
as subj. of sent, with adv. pred., §§ 116, 117; with 
nom. pred., this preceding, § 127, 2 {see too esp. 
under pw in Eg.-Engl. V^ocab.); plur. (really 
neuter in meaning) w/, nw etc. treated as m., but 
referred back to wfith f. suffix-prons,, §§ m, 
511, 3; dem. adj. has precedence over other adjs., 

§48,1. 

Denominative verbs, § 292. 

Dependence (of verbs and clauses) often not marked, 

§30- 

Dependent pronouns, §§ 33, 2; 43 ; main uses, § 44; 
as obj. of all verb-forms except infin., § 44, i; 
with infin. in exceptional cases, § 301; obj. of 
imperative, § 339; of negatival complement, § 341; 
retained obj. after pass, parts., §§377, 2; 386 
(disputed by de Buclt, Add. p. 425); as subj. after 
adj. pred., §§ 44,3; 48, 2:137; after adj. anticipat¬ 
ing n., § 139; after interrogatives, §§ 127, 3; 132. 
497, I; 498. 503, 4; after words signifying ‘belong¬ 
ing to\ n(y), §114, 2; ink, ntk, etc,, §114, 3; 
nd-imy, etc., §114, 4; ist pers. hardly used as 
subj. except after n{y), § 137, and possibly with 
pass, parts., Add, p. 425 to § 374; 2nd pers. after 
imperatives, § 337, i; 3rd pers, f. sy replacing 
ending -f? of old perfect., § 374, end; dep. pron, 
as subj. after many non-enclitic parts., §§44, 2; 
244; after niy, § 200, 2; after ntt, § 237; reflexive 
use, § 45. For st and tw see in Eg.-Engl. Vocab. 

Determinative of dual, § 73, 4. 

Determinative of plurality, § 73, 3; added to some 
sing, ns., § 77, i. 2. 3; to collectives, § 77, 3; to f. 
parts, wfith neuter meaning, § 354. 

Determinatives, § 23; only rarely absent from words, 
ib .; inaccuracy of term, § 23, Obs. ; p. 440; generic, 
§ 24; p, 441; stroke-, § 25; phonetic, § 54; after 


final element of compound phrases, §§6i. 354; 
added to parts, used as ns., § 354. 

Direct genitive, see under Genitive, direct and in¬ 
direct. 

Direct speech, § 224. 

Direction of writing, § 16. 

Disjunction, how expressed, §91. 

Doubtful readings, § 63, 

Dual appearance of some adjs. ending in ~ty, § 79, 
end, cf, also § 77, i. 

Dual of adjectives, §72; omission of ending, §74; 
dual of n{y) rare and archaistic, § 86, 

Dual of nouns, §§ 72. 73, i. 2. 4; omission of end¬ 
ings, § 74; treated as m. sing., §511, i®; apparent 
duals, § 77, I; forms of suffix-prons. after, § 75, 
I. 2. 

Dual of pronouns, early obsolete: suffix-prons., 
§34; dep. prons., p. 45, n. s*". 

Dynamic sense of construction with Ar+infin., 
§320. 

Ellipses, § 506; definition, ib .; in questions and 
answers to questions, § 506, i; in exclamatory 
wishes, etc., § 506, 2; in label mode of statement, 
§506, 3; in comparisons, §506, 4; omission of 
prons., § 506, 5. 

Emphasis: often rests on indep. pron. ist sing, before 
adv. pred., § 65, end; on subj. in participial state¬ 
ment, §§373. 391 ; on adj. without external mark, 
§ 96, I; do., conveyed by tn of predication, § 96, 2; 
of sents. by means of r/, § 152. See too under 
Anticipatory emphasis. 

Enclitic particles, §§ 66. 245 - 57 ; defined, §§208. 
226; position in sent., §66. For the individual 
particles see the Eg.-Engl. Vocab. 

Epithet, adjectives as, §§48, i; 94. See too under 
Laudatory epithets. 

Exclamations: use of old perf, in, see under Exhorta¬ 
tions. See too under Interjections. 

Exclamatory ending -zuy, §§49. 137. 139. 141. 374. 

Exhortations: expressed by 2nd and 3rd pers. of old 
perf., § 313 ; use of imperf. sdm f in, § 440, 5; use 
of perf. sdm'f in, §§40, 2; 450, 4; do., after ih, 
§450, 5, a. 

Existential sentences, §§ 107 - 8 ; use of wnn in, § 107, 
1] iw itm ‘there is\ ‘was', § 107, 2; iw omitted in, 
after nty and certain particles, §§ 107, 2; 201, Obs. ; 
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or else iw changed into wnn, § 107, 2, Obs. ; ne¬ 
gated, see under Non-existence. 

Feminine ending -t, §26; attached to ideograms, 
§ 25; fallen already in O.K. in status absolutus, 
p. 34, n. I®; p. 432, n. 4; falls also in status con- 
structus, p. 66, n. 2^; retained in status pronomi- 
nalis, §§ 78, Obs. ; 62, end. 

Feminine gender used to express neuter, § 51; so too 
in pron. st^ § 46. 

Feminine plural: ending § 72 ; the w never shown 
in adjs., § 74; referred to by m. old perfs. and parts., 
§ 5 “. 2. 

Filiation: -fdirect genitive, §85, end; do., early 
with graphic inversion, ib.\ expressed by ir n, 
ms n, p. 279, top; § 379, end. 

Flexional endings in verbs, § 296. 

Fractions: expression of, § 265; in the corn-measure, 
§ 266, I; in other measures, § 266, 2. 3 ; in weights, 
§ 266, 4. 

Future participle: represented by sdmty'fy^ §§3^3’ 
364. 365, 3; rarely by an actual part., § 368. 

Future, reference to, in perf. rel. form, § 389, 2, b. 

Future, statements with regard to: expressed with 
wnu'fm sents. with adv. pred., §§ 118, 2; 440, 3; 
do., in existential sents., § 107, i; using r of futur¬ 
ity, § 122; do., in pseudo-verbal construction, 
§§332. 333; in verbal sents., with imperf. sdm-f, 
of custom and the like, § 440, 3; with perf. sdm^f, 
§450, 3; do., preceded by fn-fn. or by indep. 
pron., §§227, 2; 450, 5, €\ do., preceded by mk, 
§ 234; by hr or Ar/, §§ 239. 450, 5, c; by A/ or fo/, 
§§ 242. 450, 5, d\ using sdmdu'f, § 429, 2; Mm^kr-f, 
§431, I; sdm^krf, § 434. Negated, mainly nn sdtft'f ; 
see under nn in Eg.-Engl. Vocab.-; tm'hr-f idm,- 

§ 432- 

Futurity, r of, see under last entry and r prep, in 
Eg.-Engl. Vocab. 

Geminating verb-forms: imperf. parts., §§ 356 . 357. 
358; sdmty‘fy, in 2 aegem. only, § 364; imperf. rel. 
form, §§ 380. 386. 387,1; imperf. Mm-f, §§ 271. 274, 
Obs. i; 438. 439; wnn^hr-f, §§430. 471, i; old 
perf., §310, end. 

Geminating verbs, §§ 269 , 274, Obs. i ; 2 ae gem.y 
§ 280; jae gem., § 284. 

Gemination: term misleading, § 277; possible ex¬ 
planation of, §§ 269. 356, Obs. ; distinguished from 


reduplication, § 274, end; found in weak vbs. end¬ 
ing in or -w, § 270. 

Gender: of ns. and adjs., §§ 26. 72. 79. 92; of adj, 
as epithet and pred., § 48; concord of, § 511. See 
too under Infinitive, Participles, and Relative 
forms. 

Generalizations: affirmative, expressed by imperf. 
sdm’f, § 440, I; by iw sdm'f, § 462; by iw-f sdm'f, 
§463. Negated by n sdmm’f, §§ 105, 3; 418, i; 
possibly expressed by geminating forms of old 
perf., § 310. 

Generic determinatives, § 24; p. 441. 

Genitival adjective, see under n(y) in Eg.-Engl. 
Vocab. 

Genitive, direct and indirect, § 85. Direct, uses, ib .; 
changed to indirect when adj. intervenes. Add. to 
§86, p. 423; suffix-prons. used as, §§35, i; 85; 
do., as semantic obj. after infin., § 300; as semantic 
subj. after intrans. infins., rarely elsewhere, §§301. 
306, 2; as semantic subj, after pass., §379, 2. 
Indirect, see under n(y) in Eg.-Engl. Vocab. 

'Give’, anomalous vbs., § 289, i. 

Glosses introduced by pw, §§ 189, i; 325; do., with 
neg. vb. tm, § 347, 2. 

Grammatical predicate, defined, § 126; normally 
follows gramm. subj., ib. 

Grammatical subject, defined, § 126; normally pre¬ 
cedes gramm. pred., ib. 

Greetings: expressed by 2nd or 3rd pers, of old 
perf., § 313; by part., with ending -zvy, § 374; by 
adv. pred., § 153. 

Group-writing, § 60; p. 437, n. i^. 

Headings: n, used in, § 89, i; infin., § 306, i; parts, 
and rel. forms, § 390. 

Hieratic writing, §8; mode of transcribing, §63.4, 
see Add. p. 422. 

Hieroglyphic signs: generalities, §6; pp. 438-41; 
details in the Sign-list. 

Hieroglyphic writing, see in General Index. 

Horizontal lines, writing in, § 16- 

Ideograms or sense-signs, §§ 6, i; 22 ; after phonetic 
signs called determinatives, § 23 ; ambiguity of 
term, § 42, Obs. 

Ideographic writings, accompanied by stroke-deter¬ 
minative, § 25; ambiguity of designation, p. 440. 

Idiomatic phrases used as nouns, § 194. 
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Immutable verbs, § 267. 

Imperative, §§ 335 - 40 ; meaning and endings, § 335; 
forms from mutable vbs., § 336; use and adjuncts 
§ 337; periphrasis with /r, § 338, i; 3rd pers. 
equivalent uses imi^ § 338, 2; ‘beware lest’, § 338, 
3; obj. of, § 339; negation of, § 340. 

Imperfective relative form, § 380; origin, § 386, i; 
forms of, § 387, I; tense-distinction in, § 389, i. 

Imperfective tense, implies repetition or continuity, 
§§ 295- 355. 365, See below under Participle, 
Relative form, ^dm-f form. 

Impersonal use: with adj. pred., § 145; do., adj. foil, 
by prep, n, § 141; in iw-\-o\A perf. with adj. mean¬ 
ing, § 467; perhaps sometimes with actual adj., ib, ; 
§§422. 465; in /w+vb. of motion, §466; with 
different forms of suffix-conjugation, § 486; esp. 
with pass, sdm-fy §§ 422. 465. 

Indefinite article, usually unexpressed, § 21; later 
expressed by zvr w, § 262, i. 

Indefinite pronoun, see under tw in Eg.-Engl. Vocab. 

Independent pronouns, §§ 33, 3; 64 ; main uses, § 65; 
as subj. in sents. with nom. pred:,' §§125. 127, 4; 
128. 499, 3 (with interrog. pron.); with adj. pred. 
(mainly ist pers. sing.), § 136; very rare with adv. 
pred., § 116, end; with meaning ‘belongs to me’, 
etc., §114, 3; as agent after infin., §300; do., 
giving rise to conjunctive tense in L.E. and Copt., 
§ 300, Obs. ; before parts, in participial statement, 
§§ 227, 3; 373; in anticipatory emphasis before 
sdm-fy § 148, i; do., future sense, §227, 2; do., 
perfect, sdm'fy § 450, 5, e; before sdm-n-fy § 148, i; 
in cl. with nom. or adj. pred., preceded by prep., 
§ 154, end; rarely follow iw^ §468, 3; negated by 
n, § 134. 

Indirect genitive, see under n(y) in Eg.-Engl. Vocab, 

Indirect questions, § 504 ; not differing from direct, 
§ 504, I; without interrogative word, § 504, 2; 
sense rendered by part, or rel. form, §§ 399. 504, 3, 

Indirect speech, § 224. 

Infinitive, §§ 298-308 ; nature defined, § 298; excep¬ 
tionally with passive sense, § 298; nominal and 
verbal, § 298; complementary, § 298, Obs. ; forms, 
§ 299; forms in Coptic, p. 431; gender of, § 299; 
subjs. and objs., how expressed, §§ 300. 301; as 
obj. of certain verbs, § 303; in this use alternating 
with sdm'f form, §§ 184. 298. 302; after genitival 
adj., § 305; after preps., § 304, see too under hr, 
niy and r in Eg.-Engl. Vocab.; after Ar, meaning 


contrasted with that of old perf., §§ 304, i; 320; 
use in headings, etc., § 306, i; in narrative, § 306,2; 
later replaces negatival complement after tniy § 344; 
tm itself as, §§ 308. 348; with preceding «, and 
iwtyy see in Eg.-Engl. Vocab. 

Inflexion of verbs, § 296. 

Interjectional comments, often elliptical in form, 
§ 506, 2. 

Interjections, § 258. 

Interrogative adverbs, see under zurr and tn in Eg.- 
Engl. Vocab. 

Interrogative particles, see in Eg.-Engl. Vocab. under 
itiy rfy and tr. 

Interrogative pronouns, see in Eg.-Engl. Vocab. 
under ihy isst, pWy ptr^ m, and sy. 

Interrogative words: sometimes absent in questions, 
§491 (direct); §504, 2 (indirect); not necessarily 
at beginning of question, but occupy same place 
as in statement, § 495; often close to an interrog. 
end particle, ib. 

Intransitive verbs, § 291, 2; pass, parts, from, § 376; 
rel. forms from, §384; some apparent, take obj. 
§ 84 A, see Add., p. 423. 

Inversion of subject and predicate, §§ 126 . 127. 130. 
137, Obs. 

Juxtaposition, direct, of subject and predicate; in 
sents. with nom. pred., §§ 125. 127. 130. 497, 

Label mode of statement, § 506, 3. 

Late Egyptian: defined, § 4; def. art. in, §112, end; 
indef. art. in, § 262, i; pronominal compound, 
§ 124; higher numbers foU. by n(jy), § 262, 2; con¬ 
junctive tense in, § 300, Obs. ; m. gender of infin. 
in, p. 223, bottom; neuters in, expressed by m,, 
§ 511, 4; m. def. art. before rel. form with neuter 
sense, p. 417, bottom. 

Laudatory epithets: may employ either imperf. or 
perf. parts., §367; doubt whether imperf. rel. 
form in, is to be rendered as past or present, 

§ 389. 

Letters: imperf. sdm*/ in address of, § 440, 7; ddy f. 
ddty in opening words, § 450, i; formula swdi ib 
pWy § 298; nb without suffix for ‘(my) lord’ in, p. 239, 
n. 8; concluding formula nfr sdm*ky § 188, 3. 

Lists, absolute use of nouns in, § 89, i. 

Logical predicate: defined, § 126; normally follows 
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log. subj., ; cases where it precedes, §127; 
parts* and rel. forms used to indicate, § 391. 

Logical subject, § 126. 

M of predication (term substituted for former of 
equivalence’, p. viii), see below Predication, m of. 

Masculine forms written where fern, expected, 
§ 5 ”. 4 -6. 

Masculine gender, § 26 ; of infin. in L.E,, p. 223, 
bottom; used for neuter in L.E., § 511, 4. 

Medical prescriptions: pass, idm-f common in, 
§ 422, 2. 

Middle Egyptian, defined, §§ 2. 4. 

Monograms: with a, § 58 (i); others, § 58 (2). 

Mood: not clearly expressed in M.E., §§30. 294; 
Add., p. 426 to p. 303, n. 2^; how indicated in 
sents. with adv. pred., § 118; with nom. pred,, 
§ 133; with adj. pred., § 142. 143. 

Motion, verbs of, § 291, 2, a \ old perf. in, describes 
position reached as result of the movement, p. 238, 
top; sdm^ti'f form in, lays stress on the movement 
itself, § 414, 4. 

Multiple sentences, § 505. 

Mutable verbs, §§ 267. 268, 

Narrative; verb-forms, p. 222, top; p. 324, bottom; 
compound verb-forms in past, §§ 460-85 ; n. used 
absolutely for purpose of, §89, 2; infin. do., 
§ 306, 2; parts, and rel. forms do., § 390. 

Negation, §§ 104 - 6 : of sents. with adv. pred., § 120; 
with nom. pred., § 134; with adj. pred., § 144; of 
advs., § 209; of preps., § 160; of parts., rel. forms 
and sdmtyfy by § 397; elfected by nfr n, 
§ 351, I; by nfrpw^ § 351, 2; paraphrased by wdf, 
§ 352. See too the next entries, under Non-exist¬ 
ence below, and under n, nn^ and w in Eg.-Engl. 
Vocab. 

Negatival complement, § 341; forms, use, and origin, 
ib. 

Negative verb, §§ 342 - 50 : two stems, imi and tm, 
§ 342; subj. of, § 343; foil, by negatival comple¬ 
ment, § 341; later by infin., §§ 343. 344. 

Negative universal propositions with parts, and rel. 
forms, § 394. 

Negatives, double, § 346, 3. 

Neuter: expressed by f., § 51; in L.E. by m., §511,4; 
meaning of, treated syntactically as m. already in 
M.E. in old perf., parts., and rel. forms, ib.\ 


demonstratives in n- properly neuter in meaning, 
§ in; treated syntactically as m., §§ iri; §511, 
2. 3; f. parts, with plur. strokes with sense of, 
§ 354 - 

Mm, Coptic for ‘who?’, ‘whom?’, §496, 

Mjfe-adjectives, derivatives in -y from preps, or ns., 
§§ 79 - 81 ; may govern a n. or suffix-pron., § 80; 
used as ns., § 81; from preps., introducing epi¬ 
thets, § 158; at base of sdmtyfy^ § 364. 

Nominal: use of term defined, § 28, 2; parts of verb, 
p. 222, top; infins. that are, § 298.. 

Nominal predicate, sents. with, §§ 125 - 34 ; questions 
with, introduced by in iWy § 492, 3. 4; by in alone, 
§ 493, I; virt. n. els. with, § i86, 3. 

Nominative: suffix-prons. as, §§ 35, 3 ; 83; term con¬ 
venient, but not strictly scientific, for Eg., § 83, 
Obs. 

Non-enclitic particles, §§ 227 - 44 ; defined, §226; 
position in sentence, §66; foil, by dep. prons., 
§ 44, 2. For the individual particles see the Eg.- 
Engl. Vocab. 

Non-existence, how expressed, § 108; sdmf form as 
subj. of phrases expressing, § 188, 2; parts, and 
rel. forms do., § 394. 

Non-geminating forms: of vb., §§269. 270; of 
sdm f form, § 271; of perf. parts., § 356; of perf. 
rel. form, § 387, 2. 

Non-verbal sentences, §28; anticipatory emphasis 

in. § 147- 

Noun clauses, §§ 69; 182 - 93 ; defined, § 183; verbal 
commoner than non-verbal, ib,\ virtual, as obj., 
introduced by sdmf §184; by sdm-nf §185; 
virt. with adj., adv., or nom. pred., § 186; intro¬ 
duced by ntt or wnt, § 187; virt. as subj., § 188; 
as pred,, with pw as subj., §§189. 190; after 
genitival adj., introduced by sdmf, § 191; do., 
introduced by sdm^nf § 192; after preps., §§ 154. 
193; see for these too under Adverb clauses. 

Nouns: gender of, §§26. 92; number of, §§ 72 - 7 ; 
adjs. used as, § 48, 3; adjs. felt as, §§ 136. 509, i; 
m>6<?-adjs. used as, § 81; do., ending in -ty, at base 
of sdmtyfy, § 364; derived from verb-stems with 
initial i or w, § 290; derived from parts., p. 274, 
top; §359; parts, and rel. forms used as, §§ 354. 
390; idiomatic phrases used as, § 194; syntax of, 
§§ 83 - 92 ; as subj. and obj., § 83; do,, place of, in 
sent., §66 (exceptions, §507); as subj. of sents. 
with adv. pred., § 116; in pseudo-verbal construc- 
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tion, §§ 319. 32a* 323; in suffix conjugation, § 410; 
in reL forms, § 380; in sdmt'f, § 405; after infin. 
from intransitive vbs,, § 301; do., rarely from 
transitive vbs., tb,; as pred., see under Sentences 
with nominal predicate; as predicative adjunct, 
§84; in genitive, §§85. 86; in dative, §52; in 
vocative, §87; adverbial uses of, §§88. 205, 6; 
with the function of a sent., §89; governed by 
«wA^-adjs., § 80. 

Number of nouns and adjectives, § 72, see too under 
Adjectives, Nouns, Singular, Dual, and Plural. 

Numbers, cardinal: names of, §260; construction 
of, §§261, 262; use as ordinals, § 264. 

Numbers, ordinal, § 263; use of cardinals as, § 264. 

Numerals, writing of, § 259. 


Oaths: how expressed, § 218; use of iw in statements 
introduced by, § 468, i. 

Object: dep. pron. as, except after infin., § 44, i; 
sufftx-prons. as, after infin., § 300; of infin., con¬ 
formed to use with suffix-conjugation, § 301; after 
parts, and sdmty'fy, §37SJ retained, after pass, 
parts., § 377, but see Add. pp. 425-6; not shown 
with rel. forms whose subj. is identical with ante¬ 
cedent, §§382. 386; exceptional cases, §385; no 
vbs. with two objs., §§ 84. 291, i; after vbs, appar¬ 
ently intrans. in sense, § 84 A, see Add. p. 423 ; 
irfm/as, §§ 184. 442, 1 (imperf.); 452, i (perf.); 
do., negated by tm^f, § 347, i; sdtn^n-f form as, 
§ 185; infin, as, § 303. 

Object, retained: see above under Object. 

Object, semantic: defined, §297, i; direct, ib,; in¬ 
direct, ib. See too in various paragraphs quoted 
above under Object. 

Objective genitive, suffix-prons. as, p. 90, n. 4. 

Obligation, sometimes expressed by parts., § 371. 

Old Egyptian: defined, § 4; dual suffix-prons. in, 
§34; indep, prons. pvt and swt in, §64; plur. 
demonstratives tpUy etc., in, § no; particles isk and 
sk in, § 230; used for both n and nn in, § 104; 
sdm^h'f form belongs to, § 434. 

Old perfective, §§ 309 - 18 ; endings, § 309; affinities, 
§ 309, Obs. I; transliteration of, § 309, Obs. 2 ; 
forms in mutable vbs., §310; rare geminating 
forms, ib,\ meaning and use, §311; with pass, 
sense from transitive vbs,, ib, ; rare act. sense from 
same, § 312; independent use of ist pers., § 312; 


exclamatory use of 2nd and 3rd pers., § 313; 3rd 
pers. f. sometimes replaced by part.+^j', p. 290, 
top; as cl. of circumstance, § 314; do., exception¬ 
ally preceding main cl., §314, end; expressing 
result, p. 240, n. 7^; qualifying obj. of vbs., § 315; 
qualifying subj., §316; in virt. rel. els., §317; 
other uses, §318; in pseudo-verbal construction, 
§§ 319 . 320 . 322 - 30 . 334 ; explanation of this 
term, § 319; relation to sents. with adv. pred., ib ,; 
contrast of, in this construction, with Ar+infin., 
§320; preceded by subj. with adj. vbs,, p. 245, 
bottom; with adj. vbs., after iw, subj, omitted, 
§ 467; sim. with vb. of motion, § 466. See further 
under Pseudo-verbal construction. 

Omission of subject: in sents. with adv. pred., § 123; 
with adj. pred., §§ 145, 467; in verbal sents., 
§§ 466. 486. 487. 

‘Or’, how expressed, § gi, 2. 

Ordinal numbers, see Numbers, ordinal. 


Parentheses, virt. adv. els. sometimes as, § 507, 6, 
Parenthetic, els. of circumstance introduced by iw 
originally perhaps felt as, § 117, Obs. 

Participial statement, §§ 227, 3; 373- 
Participle, imperfective active: endings and forms 
from mutable vbs., §357; implies repetition or 
continuity,'§§ 355. 365; with like implication in 
reference to past, § 366; better adapted for refer¬ 
ence to present, § 365; so especially in participial 
statement, §373, 2; use in laudatory epithets, 
§ 367; rare use in reference to future, § 368. See 
further under general heading Participles. 
Participle, imperfective passive: endings and forms 
from mutable vbs., § 358; use in reference to con¬ 
tinued or repeated action in past, § 369, 2; in 
present, § 369, 4; in future, § 369, 6; use as adj, 
pred., § 374 and Add. p, 425. See further under 
general heading Participles. 

Participle, perfective active: endings and forms 
from mutable vbs., § 359; free of any particular 
implications, § 3 SS; specially suited to refer to 
past action, § 365; so particularly in participial 
statement, § 373, i; use in laudatory epithets, 
§ 367, I; expresses vigour and immediacy with 
some vbs, better than imperf, part., §367, 2; 
rarely in reference to future events, § 368. See 
further under general heading Participles* 
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Participle, perfective passive: forms with reduplica¬ 
tion from 2 -lit. vbs., §360; normal forms from 
other verb-classes, § 361; various derivatives, 
§ 361, QbS- I; use in reference to past occurrences, 
§ 369, I; in reference to present states, § 369, 3. 
See further under general heading Participles. 

Participle, prospective: separate existence of such a 
participle denied, § 355, Obs. 

Participles, §§ 353 - 62 ; 365 - 79 ; §§ 227, 3 ; defined, 
§353 5 ^se as epithet or as n., ib.; have meaning 
of Engl. rel. els., ih .; most adjs. are, from adj. 
vbs., §135; number and gender, §354; with 
additional determinative when used as ns., ib. ; 
four kinds of, §355; cannot be distinguished in 
immutable vbs., §356; general rule as regards 
gemination, §§356, 362; partial exceptions, perf, 
pass. part, from 24 it. vbs., ib, \ general rule as 
regards endings, § 362; distinction of meaning in 
tenses, §§365. 370; how tending to express dis¬ 
tinctions of time, §365.; both kinds of act. part, 
in laudatory epithets, §367; act. parts, in refer¬ 
ence to future events, § 368; tense-distinction in 
pass, parts., §369; summary as regards tense- 
distinction, § 370; use to express obligation, 
§ 371; uses as predicate, §§ 372 - 4 ; in participial 
statement, §§ 227, 3; 373; as adj. pred., § 374 and 
Add. p. 425; expression of obj, and dative with, 
§375; extended use of pass, parts,, §376; these 
with retained obj., § 377, but see Add* pp. 425-6; 
omission of resumptive pron. with, § 378; semantic 
subj. after pass, parts., §379; rel. forms derived 
from pass, parts., § 386; idmtf form derived do., 
§ 405; verb-forms of suffix conjugation derived 
do., §§411* 421. 425. 427. 438. 447; absolute use 
of parts., §390; use to point to logical pred., 

§ 391; emphatic or emphasized, § 393 ; in negative 
universal propositions, § 394; after iw zon, § 395; 
parts, of zvnn as equivalent of rel. adj., §396; 
negation of parts., §397; use in comparisons, 
§398; in virt. indirect questions, §§399. 504, 3; 
as pred. in rel. els. with ntt^ § 400. 

Particles, see above Enclitic particles, Non-enclitic 
particles; also Accumulation of particles. 

Passive: of forms of suffix conjugation, mediated by 
§§ 39’ 67. 410; sense of most old perfs. from 
transitive vbs., p. 237, bottom; some exx. of infin. 
must be translated as, § 298; as means of avoiding 
expression of semantic subj., §486; supposed, of 


rel. forms, § 388. See too under Participle(s), 
Passive sdm*f form, ^dmm‘f form, Passive voice. 

Passive sdni'f iovm, §§ 419 - 24 ; defined, §419; end¬ 
ings and forms from mutable vbs., §420; origin 
and relations of, § 421; used in past narrative, 
§422, i; do,, impersonally, p. 340, top; after iw 
as pass, of iw sdm-n-f, § 422, i; after mk as pass, 
of mk sdm'ti'f, ib. ; after as pass, of fh’-n 
sdm-n-f, §§ 422, I; 481; after ist, ib. ; in reference 
to future events, §422, 2; do., impersonally, ib.\ 
do., after Ar, § 422, 2, end; in reference to present, 
§ 422, 3; in subordinate els., § 423; in virt. cl of 
circumstance parallel to old perf,, §423, i; with 
sense of cl. of condition, § 423, 2; very rare after 
preps., § 423, 3; negated by «, § 424, i\hy tm in 
virt. cl. of circumstance, § 424, 2; doubtful exx. 
after nn, § 424, 3. 

Passive voice, § 293 ; defined, § 376. 

Past: Engl tense, §295, Obs. 1; how expressed in 
Eg*. §§295. 311, end; 355.407.414. 422, i; 450, i; 
p. 383 * Negated mainly by n sdm’f, §§ 105, i. 455. 

Past perfect: Engl, tense, § 295, Obs. i ; expressed 
in Eg. by sdm n f, §§ 67, 414, 2; do. in virt. cl. of 
time, § 212. 

Peculiarities of hieroglyphic writing, §§ 54 - 63 . 

Perfect tense, Engl: see under Past perfect. Present 
perfect. 

Perfective relative form, formerly called Prospective, 
p. 297, n. 4; forms of, § 387, 2; use in reference 
to past action, § 389, 2, a; to prospective action, 

§ 389^ 2, b. 

Perfective tense. Eg,, distinguished from Engl 
Perfect, § 295, Obs. i ; see too §§ 355. 365 and 
under Old perfective. 

Person; concord of, § 509; special uses of ist, in old 
perf,, §312; exclamatory use there of 2nd and 3rd, 

§313- 

Personal pronouns, see under Pronouns, personal 

Phonetic complements, § 52. 

Phonetic determinatives, § 54. 

Phonetic signs, preceding ideograms foil by stroke 
det., § 25, Obs. 2. 

Phonograms or sound-signs, §§ 6, 2; of three kinds, 
uniliteral or alphabetic, biliteral and triliteral, 

§ 17- 

Pi'el-forms in Hebrew, possible analogy of Eg. 
geminating verb-forms to, §§ 269, Obs. ; 274. 356, 
Obs.; 438, Obs. 
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P/VeZ-forms in Hebrew, Eg. verb-forms analogous 
to, § 274; related nouns, § 274, Obs, 2. 

Place-names: gender of, § 92, i; forms best to use in 
Egyptological books, p. 435, 

Plural: of prons., §§ 34. 43. 64; of nb 'alP, § 48; of ns, 
and adjs., §§ 72 ^; ns. denoting foodstuffs and 
materials, written as plur., Sign-list Z 2; of demon¬ 
stratives, §110; of old perf., § 309; of imper., 
§335; of parts., §§354. 357-9- 3^1; of sdmtyfy, 
§ 364; f. collectives sometimes referred to by plur. 
suffix-prons., § 510, 2. 

Plurality, determinative of, § 73, 3; see too Z 2. 3 in 
the Sign-list. 

Plurals, apparent, § 77. 

Possession, sentences expressing, §§ 114 - 15 ; 115 a 
(A dd. p. 423). 

Possessive adjectives, equivalents of Engl,, § 113. 

Predicate: three kinds of non-verbal sentence, dis¬ 
tinguished according as they have adverbial 
(§§ 116-24), nominal or pronominal (§§ 125-34), 
or adjectival (§§ 135-45), § J circum¬ 

stance used as, § 215. 

Predicate, grammatical and logical: distinguished 
and defined, § 126. 

Predicate, logical: cases where it precedes logical 
subject, §§ 127. 128, 13a 

Predication, m of (formerly called m of equivalence, 
p. viii), § 162, 6; used where Engl, has nominal 
pred., §§ 38. 44, 2; 116. 117; p. 151, n, 8; used to 
emphasize adj. as epithet, §§96, 2; 204, 2; do., 
parts., § 393; before rel. els. introduced by nty, 
§ 199, end; in els. of time, circumstance, and con- 
dition, §§ 133, Obs,; 150. 214. 

Predicative adjunct: introduced by m after vbs. of 
‘becoming’, ‘making', by r after vbs. of ‘appoint¬ 
ing’ and like, § 84. 

Preposition+noun, used as epithet of ns,, § 158, i; 
used as n., § 158, 2. 

Prepositional adverb clauses: without ntty § 222; 
with ntty § 223; former negated by Zm/, § 347, 5. 

Prepositions, simple or compound, § 161; simple, 
§§ 162 - 77 ; compound, §§ 178 - 81 ; suffix-prons, 
after, § 35, 2; compound, often with genitival adj. 
n{y) before n., p. 131, bottom; rarely at begin¬ 
ning of sent,, § 159; negation of, § 160; use before 
n., suffix-pron. or infin,, § 154; before virt. n. cl. 
with indep. pron. as subj, and nom. or adv. pred., 
§154, end; as conjunction before sdm^fy §§154. 


^SS- 444 > 3; 454 . 4 ; before sdm-n f form, §§ 156. 
417; rarely before pass, sdm-fy §423, 3; before 
sdmVf form, §§ 407-9, 

Present perfect: Engl, tense, §295, Obs, i; ex¬ 
pressed in Eg. by sdn^n-fy §§67, 414, 2; do. in 
virt, cl. of time, § 212. 

Present time, expressed in Eg. mainly by imperf. 
forms, §§355. 365, 2; 367. 370. 373, 2; 389, i; 
440, i; but sometimes by perf., §§367. 369, 3; 
§373 (*); 450.2; negated mainly by §§ 105, 

3; 418, I; but sometimes by n sdm-fy § 455, 2. 

Prohibitions, §§338, i. 2; 340. 

Pronominal compound {twdy etc.), § 124; origin, ib., 
Obs.; as subj. of sents. with adv. pred., Zi.; after 
ntty §223; in pseudo-verbal construction, §330; 
with r-f-infin., § 332, end. 

Pronouns, demonstrative, §§ 110 - 12 . 

Pronouns, interrogative, §§ 496 - 502 . 

Pronouns, personal: three kinds, §33. See under 
Dependent pronouns, Independent pronouns. 
Suffix-pronouns. Occasionally omitted, § 506, 5; 
ordinarily do not precede n. to which they refer, 
§ S^7> IJ 3rd sing, used with bfk int and hndy 
more rarely ist sing,, § 509, 2. See too Reflexive 
use of pronouns. 

Proper nouns, transcription of, Appendix B, pp. 
434 - 7 - 

Prospective: reference of verb-forms, see Future; 
relative form, term abandoned in this edition, 
§ 295, Obs. 2; p. 298, top. 

Prothetic (] Z, § 272. 

Pseudo-participle, name given by others to verb- 
form here called old perfective, § 309, Obs. i. 

Pseudo-verbal construction, §§ 319 - 34 ; defined, 
§ 319; conforming to model of sentence with adv. 
pred., ib.; meaning in, of old perf. as compared 
with infin., § 320; without introductory word, 
§ 322; intr. by Zw, § 323; by wnUy § 326; by parts, 
of wnny § 396, 2; by non-enclitic particles, § 324; 
containing pWy § 325; after w-A/, § 327; after w/jy, 
§328; after ntt and tmty §329; after the pro¬ 
nominal compound, § 330; with infin., § 331; 
with r+infin., §§332-3; negation of, §334; in 
questions intr. by in tWy § 492, 6; by in ntty 

§ 494 > 2- 

Psychic activities, vbs. expressing, § 291, i. 

PulalAoim in Hebrew, Egyptian analogies to, 

§§ 274- 360.425- 
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Purpose; virt. cIs. of, with idm-f (perf. § 454, 3), 
§§ 40,1; 219; with wn-f, § 118, 2; negated by fm/, 
§347,4; cis.of introduced by n mrwt, §§ 181.222, S* 

Quadriliteral verb(s), § 283; causatives of j-ltt. vbs. 
belong to these, ib. ; swtwt ‘walk’, doubtful causa¬ 
tive of, § 286. 

Qualitative, Coptic verb-form, p. 431, n. i. 

Quartae infirmae vbs., § 285; causatives of jae inf. 
belong to these, ib, ; causatives of, § 287* 

Questions, §§ 490 - 504 ; various kinds of, §490; 
often elliptical in form, § 506, i; for corrobora^ 
tion, defined, § 490; indicated only by tone of 
voice, §491, i; using particle is, §491, 2; intro¬ 
duced by in, §§ 491, 3; 493 ; when negative n or nn 
precedes, answer ‘yes’ suggested, 491,3; introduced 
by in iw, § 492; by in ntt, § 494; for specification, 
defined, §490; position of interrogative word in, 
§ 495; introducing parts, irf, rf, tr, ib.; interroga¬ 
tive prons. and advs. used in, §§ 496 - 503 , see 
too in Eg.-Engl. Vocab,; imperf. idmf used in, 
§ 440, 6; negated by tmf, § 346, i ; indirect, 
§§ 490. 504; these sometimes not different in form 
from direct, § 504, i; without interrogative word, 
§ 504, 2; sense rendered by part, or rel. form, 
§§ 399. 504, 3 ; rhetorical, §§ 489. 490; answers to, 
pw used in, § 190, i. 

Quinquiliteral verbs, § 286, 

R of futurity, § 122. 

Rank of officials considered abstractly, how ex¬ 
pressed, p. 336, n. 5. 

Reduplication, § 274 ; half-, ib.; of final con¬ 
sonant only, ib. ; do., in some pass, verb-forms, 
comparable to Hebr. pu'lal, ib. ; §§ 360. 425; of 
second radical, comparable to Hebr. pi^el, § 274; 
how distinguished from gemination, ib., end; in 
names of small animals, etc., § 274, Obs, 2. 

Reflexive use of pronouns: of suffix-prons., § 36; of 
dep. prons., § 45; in dative after imper,, § 337, 2; 
phrases reinforcing reflexive sense, § 36. 

Relative adjective, see Eg.-Engl. Vocab. under nty; 
negative, ib. under iwty. 

Relative clauses, §§ 195 - 204 ; definition, §195; 
virtual, defined, opposed to those using rel. adjs., 
ib. ; not used for making additional statements, 


§195, Obs.; virt, used when antecedent un¬ 
defined, § 196; do., without expressed antecedent, 

§ 197; rare when antecedent defined, § 198; in 
latter case usually with rel. adjs., § 199, see above 
under Relative adjective: other ways of rendering 
sense of Eng. rel. els., §204; old perf. in virt., 
§317; pseudo-verbal construction in do., §323. 
See too under Participles, Relative forms. 

Relative forms of verb, §§ 380-9 ; definition and 
endings, §380; three kinds, ib., and see under 
Imperfective rel. form, Perfective rel. form, and 
^dmwnf rel. form; origin of, from pass, parts., 
but nevertheless felt as active, § 386, see too Add. 
p. 425; supposed pass, of, § 388; with direct 
semantic obj. identical with antecedent, §382; 
different from antecedent, § 383; rel. forms from 
intrans. vbs., §384; tense-distinction in, §389; 
absolute use of, § 390; used to point to logical 
pred., § 391; in the construction sdm pw iT[w\nf, 
§392; in negative universal propositions, §394; 
in comparisons, § 398; from wnn with adv. pred., 
p. 314, n. 4; with pseudo-verbal construction, 
p. 314, n. 4®, but see correction p xxviii; negated 
by tm, § 397, 3; in rel. els. with rUt, § 400. 

Relative past time, conveyed hy sdm^nf iorm, §§ 156. 
212. 414, 2;4I5- 417^ 

Relative present or future time, conveyed by sdmf, 
§§155.212.441.451. 

Repeated action, sometimes implied in reduplicated 
verb-stems, § 274; conveyed by imperf. tense, 
§295; so in imperf, act. parts., §§365-7; do., 
pass., § 369, 2; in imperf. rel. form, § 389, i; in 
imperf. sdmf, §§ 440-4. 446; perhaps in rare 
geminating old perf., § 310, end; conveyed also by 
iw sdmf, § 462; by iwf sdmf, § 463. 

Repetition: of like consonants, avoided, §62; do., 
with other signs, § 62 A (p. 422); of the same con¬ 
sonant, to indicate its retention in pronunciation, 
p, 53, top; of a prep., suffix-pron. or adj., to in¬ 
dicate co-ordination, §91, i; do., to indicate dis¬ 
junction, § 91, 2. See too Repeated action. 

Result: expressed by sdmnnf, § 429; by sdm'hr f, 
§431; by old perf., p. 240, n. 7^; of movement, 
expressed by old perf. in vbs, of motion, §§311. 
414, 4; virt. els. of, § 220, 6; els. of, introduced by 
r, §§ 163, Ilia); 222, 6. 

Resumptive adverb, §§ 195, 200, 2; 377, i; 378. 

Resumptive pronoun, defined, § 146; in rel. els.. 
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§§195. 200, 2; after pass, parts, in extended use, 
§§ 376- 377; cases where omitted in do., § 378; not 
found with rel, forms whose semantic object is 
identical with antecedent, §382; elsewhere is 
necessary, §§ 383. 384; exceptional cases of omis¬ 
sion, § 385; importance of omission for origin of 
rcL forms, § 3S6, i. 

Retained object after pass, parts,, § 377; this inter¬ 
pretation disputed, p, 425, Add. p. 294, n. 3. 

Rhetorical questions, §§ 489. 490. 

‘Said he\ etc., phrases expressing, §§ 436. 437. 

Sdm ‘hear’, verb used as paradigm, § 39. 

&dmpw ir{wyn-f, with pass, sdmpw iry, construction 
used in narrative, § 392. 

^dm'f form; preliminary account, §§ 39-40; belongs 
to suffix conjugation, § 410, i; endings, tb .; origin, 
§ 411, I; at least two forms, §411, i; imperfective, 
§§ 438-46 ; perfective, §§ 447-59 [see separate 
entries below]; in statements, §39; wishes and 
exhortations, § 40, 2; continuing imperative, § 337; 
from adj. vbs., §§ 143. 144, i; 150, end; 157, 4; 
from wnn and tm, see Eg.-Engl. Vocab.; as obj, of 
certain vbs., §§ 70. 184; do., alternates with infin., 
§§184. 298. 302; as subj., §188, I. 3; do., after 
phrase expressing non-existence, § 188, 2; sdm-f 
pWy § 189; after genitival adj., § 191; in virt. rel. 
els., §§ 196, 2; 197; after nty, §201; after iwty, 
§ 203, 5; in virt. cIs. of time, §§ 30. 212; of circum¬ 
stance, § 213; of condition, § 216; of asseveration, 
§ 218; of purpose, §§40, i; 219; of result, § 220; 
in ‘whether ... or whether’ els., § 217; after ntt 
and wnt^ §187; after prep. + »//, §223; after 
preps., §§155. 157; (in detail) 161 - 81 ; after ir 
‘if’, § 150; after in or indep. pron., future sense, 
§ 227, 2; after ik^ future consequence or exhorta¬ 
tion, §§40, 3; 118, 2; 228; hty in els. of time or 
circumstance, §212; mky future sense, §234; hi 
and hwyy § 238; hr idm^fy hr^f sdm^fy future sense, 
§ 239; sw (archaic), § 240; smwriy § 241; kf sdm^fy 
ki'f idni'fy future consequence, § 242; in questions 
introduced by in iWy § 492, 5; by alone, § 493, 2; 
after archaic prons. sWy s(y)y m, p. 424, Add. to 
§ 148, I. Negated, see Eg.-Engl. Vocab. under 
n, nn ; also ib, under imy and tm, 

Sdm^f form, imperfective, §§ 438 ^ 16 : introductory, 
§438; various theories about, §446; relation to 


pass, parts, and rel. forms, §411, i; forms in 
mutable vbs., §439; implies repetition or con¬ 
tinuity, § 440; statements with present reference, 
§440, i; past custom, §440, 2; with future 
reference, § 440, 3; after ih (unique ex.), § 440, 4; 
in exhortations and wishes, § 440, 5; in questions 
for specification, §440, 6; in address of letters, 
§440, 7; in subordinate els., §441; as obj. of 
certain vbs., §442, i; as subj. of adj. pred,, 
§ 442, 2; as pred. of pw, § 442, 3; after genitival 
adj., § 442, 5; after nty and iwtyy § 443; in virt. 
adv. els., § 444,1.2; after preps., § 444, 3; 2 aegem. 
after ir ‘if, § 444, 4; also jae inf, when preceded 
by another Mmfy § 444, 4; negation of, § 445. 

Sdmf form, perfective, §§ 447-59 ; probably con¬ 
ceals more than one form, § 447; forms in mutable 
verbs, § 448; meaning of, § 449; in past state¬ 
ments, § 450, I; with present reference, § 450, 2; 
future reference, § 450, 3; in wishes and exhorta¬ 
tions, §450, 4; after ihy §450, 5, a; A/ and hwyy 
§450, 5, b\ hry §450, 5, c\ hy §450, 5, d\ in ntf 
(or in X) sdmfy future sense, §450, 5, e; hrf 
sdmfy future sense, § 450, 5, /; hf sdmfy future 
consequence, § 450, 5,^; in subordinate els., § 451; 
in n. els., § 452; as obj. of certain verbs, § 452, 1.2; 
after ntty §452, 2; as subj,, §452, 3; as pred. of 
pWy §452, 4; after genitival adj., §452, 5; in rel. 
els., § 453; in adv. els,, § 454; in virt. els, of time, 
circumstance, condition, § 454, i; of asseveration, 
§ 454, 2; of purpose, § 454, 3; after preps., § 454, 
4; after ir ‘if, § 454, 5; forms from iw ‘come’, 
§459; concluding remarks, §458. Negated, see 
Eg.-Engl. Vocab. under nn. For the Passive 
sdmf form see under this above. 

Sdm'hrf form, §§ 427 . 430 - 2 : origin, § 427; forms 
in mutable vbs,, §430; with future reference, 
§ I; present, § 431, 2; past, § 43i» 3» negated 
by /m, § 432; vM'hr f and wnn-hrf in the pseudo- 
verbal construction, § 471; wnn^hrf sdmf oi future 
habit, § 473; summary, § 435. 

^dmdnf form, §§ 427 - 9 : origin, § 427; forms in 
mutable vbs., § 428; in past narrative, § 429, i; in 
future consequences and injunctions, §429^ 2; 
wn'inf in compound verb-forms, §§ 470. 472. 473; 
concluding remarks, §435. 

^dm^krf form, §§ 427 . 433 -- 4 : origin, § 427; forms 
in mutable vbs., § 433; to express future conse¬ 
quences or injunctions, § 434. 
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Sdmm-f form, §§ 425 - 6 : nature and meaning, 
§ 425; forms in different verb-classes, ib, ; pass, 
meaning and uses, § 426. 

Sdtn'ti'f form, narrative, §§ 412-18 A: preliminary 
account, § 67; belongs to suffix conjugation, § 410; 
endings, fi., 412; origin, §411, 2; forms from mu¬ 
table vbs., §413; affirmative uses, §414; with past 
reference, §414, i; do., after iw^ §§68. 464; do., 
after rhr-tiy § 478; do., after § 479; do., aftfer 

mk, ist or subj. in anticipatory emphasis, § 414, i; 
expressing rel, past time, §§ 67. 414, 2; after Ay, 
§4H» 3J §§ 151- 4H> 3; from vbs. of 

motion, §414, 4; from rh and sh, §414, 4; to 
express actions simultaneously spoken of and per¬ 
formed, §414, 5; in virt. n. els., with rel. past 
reference, §415; as obj. of vbs., §185; after 
genitival adj., § 192; in virt. rel. els., §§ 196, 2; 
416; after nty^ §201; after iwty^ §§203, 6; 418, 
end; in virt. adv. els., §417, i; with rel. past 
reference as virt. cl. of time, §§67, end; 212; as 
virt. cl. of circumstance, §213; after preps., 
§§ 156. 417, 2; in questions introduced by in iw^ 
§ 492, 5; by in alone, § 493, 2. Negated, see Eg.- 
Engl, Vocab. under w, nn. 

^dmt-f form, §§ 401 - 9 : three uses, possibly not of 
same origin, § 401; i. n sdmt-f, negative, use, §402; 
forms in mutable vbs., § 403 ; passive forms, § 404; 

§ 405; 2. narrative sdmt f form, doubtful, 
§ 406; 3. after preps., § 407; negated by tm, § 408; 
forms in this use, § 409. 

^dmty*fy form, §§ 363-4 ; equivalent to future act. 
part., ib. ; object of, § 375; very rarely with pass, 
sense, §363; structure of, §364; forms of, ib.; 
negated by tm. § 397, 2. 

^dmwn-f relative form, p. 297, n. 4; origin, § 386, 2; 
relation to narrative idm-n-f form, §411, i. 2; 
endings and forms in mutable vbs., § 387, 3; 
mainly past meaning, § 389, 3; meaning in verbs 
rA, Am, mri, § 389, 3. 

Secundae geminatae verbs, § 280; causatives of, § 284; 
use of imperf. sdm-f perhaps sometimes due to 
inherent meaning of stem, § 446, end. 

'-self, how expressed, § 36. 

Semantic object, defined, § 297, i; direct, ib. ; in¬ 
direct, ib. ; agent a special case of indirect, § 297, 2; 
with infin., how expressed, §§ 300. 301; after 
active parts., §375; inherent in pass, parts., 
§§ 376- 377; in rel. forms, §§ 382. 383. 


Semantic subject, defined, § 297, i; with infin., how 
expressed, §§300. 301; p. 231, n. 5; after pass, 
parts., expressed as agent, § 379, i; by direct 
genitive, § 379, 2; by n, whether genitival adj. or 
prep., § 379, 3 : in rel. forms, § 386, i. 

Semi-vowels, § 20; proofs of consonantal character, 
PP- 430^ 431* 

Sense-signs, see under Ideograms. 

Sentence-adverb, more appropriate designation of 
particles, §§ 226. 244. 

Sentences: verbal, defined, §27; non-verbal, de¬ 
fined, § 28; with adv. pred., §§ 116-24; nom. 
or pronom. pred., §§ 125-34; with adj. pred., 
§§ 135-45 I existential, §§ 107-8; expressing posses¬ 
sion, §§ 114. 115; multiple, defined and exempli¬ 
fied, § 505 ; classification of, according to intention 
of the speaker, § 489, see too under Statements, 
Questions, Commands, Wishes, Exhortations, 
Exclamations, and Interjections. 

Sexiliteral verbs, only in O.K., p. 216, n. 6. 

Singular number: with ns. and adjs., §72;.^^^ too 
under Pronouns, Participles, etc. 

Sound-signs, see under Phonograms. 

Spelling, conforms to definite habits, § 54; special 
cases, §§ 54-62. 

Spellings, defective, § 59. 

Statements, arising from desire to give information, 
§ 489; label form of, § 506, 3; seen in absolute use 
of ns., § 89; of infins., § 306; of parts, or rel. forms, 

§ 390- 

Static sense of old perfective, p. 238, top. 

Status absolutuSy § 78, Obs. ; f. ending -t fallen in this 
already in O.K., p. 34, n. i*; p. 432, n. 4; final r 
apt to disappear in, p. 432, n. 3; in Coptic infins., 
p. 431, top. 

Status constructus : in relation of direct genitive, § 85, 
Obs. ; involves reduction of vowel and loss of f. 
ending -ty ib.; in Coptic infins., p. 431, top. 

Status pronominalis in f. ns., § 78, Obs. ; in Coptic 
infins., p. 431, top. 

Stroke as determinative, § 25; extended use of, § 25, 
Obs. I; see too the Sign-list under Zi. 

Subject: pronouns as, see under Suffix-pronouns, 
Dependent pronouns, and Independent pronouns; 
ns. as, see under Nouns. See too under Gram¬ 
matical subject. Logical subject, and Semantic 
subject; also under Omission of subject. Trans¬ 
position of subject. 
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Subordinate clauses: defined, § 182; see under Ad¬ 
verb clauses, Noun clauses, and Relative clauses; 
sense of, sometimes conveyed by actual sents., 

§489- 

Suffix conjugation: definition, enumeration of forms, 
and common features of these, § 410; concluding 
remarks, §§ 486-8. 

Suffix-pronouns, § 34: chief uses, § 35; {a) as subj., 
in sdm-fiovm, §§ 35, 3; 39; in sdm^rvf iorm, § 67; 
in all forms of the suffix conjugation, § 410; in rel 
forms, § 380; in sdmPf form, § 405; after iw as 
copula in sentences with adv. pred., §§37. 117; 
do., in pseudo-verbal construction, § 323; after 
infin. from intrans. vbs., § 301; do., rarely from 
trans. vbs., ib, ; after nty, § 200, 2; after ntt, § 223; 
(b) as genitive after ns., §§ 35, i; 85, end; after preps., 
§§35, 2; 159; nouns followed by suffixes are not 
necessarily defined, §§ 35, Obs. ; i 15; (c) as seman¬ 
tic subj. (properly subjective genitive) after pass, 
parts,, §379, 2; (d) as semantic obj. (properly ob¬ 
jective genitive) after infin., § 300; of 2nd and 3rd 
pers. sing, rarely after p^s. parts., § 377, end. 

Summary writings, i.e, omission of inflexions and 
like, §§ 20. 296, 

Superlative: of adjs., meaning conveyed by genitival 
adj., § 97; by imy, ib. ; by ear or ear/, ib. ; a suflix7 
pron. may help to indicate, ib. ; of advs., indicated 
by wrt or by phrases like r ht nbt, § 207. 

Syntax of nouns and pronouns, §§ 83-92; of ad¬ 
jectives, §§ 94-7; of verbs, after § 298, passim. 

Tense, not clearly expressed in Egyptian, §§ 30. 295; 
distinction of, in parts., §§ 365-70; how indicated 
in sents. with adv. pred,, § 118; with nom. pred., 
§ 133; with adj. pred., § 142. 143. See too under 
Imperfective tense, Perfective tense. 

Tertiae infirmae verbs, § 281; causatives of, § 285. 

Time, virt. clauses of, verbal, §212; negated by 
§ 347t 3; use imperf. sdm^f, when with 
notion of repetition, § 444, i; do., non-verbal, 
§ 214; verbal cIs. of, after prepositions, § 222, i. 

Titles: of sections of books, etc., indicated by n. 
used absolutely, § 89, i; by infin., do., § 306, i; 
of persons, often use direct genitive, § 85; see too 
under Laudatory epithets. 

Transitive meaning of some usually intransitive vbs., 

§274- 


I Transitive verbs, §291, i; old perf. of, with act. 
meaning, §§311. 312, i; do., usually with pass, 
meaning, §§311. 312, 2; construction with infin. 
of, §301. 

Transcription : of hieratic, § 63 A, see Add, pp. 
422-3; of Egyptian proper names, Appendix B, 
PP- 434 '- 7 ; 

Transliteration of Egyptian words, § 19; of particu¬ 
lar letters, ib. ; of biliteral and triliteral signs, § 19, 
Obs. I; use of dot and hyphen in, §§ 19, Obs, 3; 
309, Obs. 2; minimum transliterations generally 
advisable, § 63, end. 

Transposition of subject: of negative vb., when a n., 
to position after the negatival complement or 
infin., § 343; a possibly similar case after ir wnn, 
§ 474, I. See further under Word-order. 

Transpositions, graphic, § 56; with honorific intent, 
§57; p. 65, bottom; in expression of filiation, 
p. 66, top. 

Triliteral signs, § 17, 3; relation to ideograms, § 42, 
Obs.; accompanied by phonetic complements, 
§ 42; how then transliterated, § 19, Obs. i. 

Triliteral verbs, § 279; causatives of, § 283. 

Undefined antecedent in rel. els., § 196; rare with 
nty, § 199. 

Uniliteral signs, see under Alphabetic signs. 

Universals, negative, how expressed, §§ 144, 4; 394. 

Variants (variant writings), § 22, Obs.; p. 549. 

Verbal sentences, defined, § 27; anticipatory emphasis 
in, § 148; word-order in, §§ 27. 66. 507. 

Verb-classes, § 277; in detail, §§ 278 - 89 , 

Verb-forms, §296; verbal and other, §297, 3. See 
in detail under Infinitive, Old Perfective, Sdm-f 
form, etc. 

Verbs: introductory, §§ 267 - 97 ; different classes 
of, § 267; mutable and immutable, ib. ; mutable, 
discussed, § 268; geminating, § 269; weak, § 270; 
reduplicated, § 274; causative, § 275; with pre¬ 
fixed n, § 276; compound, § 288; anomalous, 
§ 289; with initial i and za, § 290; classification of, 
according to meaning, § 291, 

Verb-stems, general characteristics of, § 273; usually 
triconsonantal, ib. ; classification according to 
number and nature of radical consonants, § 277. 
See too under Verb-classes. 
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Vertical columns: writing in, § i6; exceptional order 
of, p. 25, n. I. 

Vetitive m, §§ 338, end; 340, i; later expanded into 
m ir, § 340, 2; m rdi as neg. of imi^ § 340, 3. 

Virtual subordinate clauses, defined, § 182. See in 
detail under Adverb clauses, Noun clauses, Rela¬ 
tive clauses; also under Circumstance, Con¬ 
dition, etc. 

Vocalization of Middle Egyptian, for most part un¬ 
known, § 19; means of ascertaining. Appendix A, 
pp. 428-33. 

Vocative, § 87; position in sentence of, ib. ; introduced 
by i or A/, ib ,; pw attached to, p. 87, top. 

Voice, § 293; see too under Active voice. Passive 
voice. 

Vowels: omitted in hieroglyphic writing, §§7. 19; 
changes of, found in Coptic, p, 433. See too under 
Semi-vowels. 


11 . 

Akerblad, J. D., pp. 12. 14. 

Akhmimic dialect of Coptic, p. 6. 

Akhtoy, son of Duauf, Instruction of, p. 24 A. 

Am Duat, p. 20. 

Amen-Re« as sun-god, p. 90, n. 5. 

Ameny, prophetic book concerning king, p, 24 b. 
Ammenemes I, Instruction of, p. 24 A. 

Area, measures of, § 266, 3. 

Aroura, a measure of area, § 266, 3. 

Aten, hymns to the, p. 21. 

Babylonian transcriptions of Egyptian words, p, 428. 
Bai^ soul, external manifestation, p. 173. 

Bankes, W. J., p. 14. 

Banner-name, p. 72. 

Birch, Samuel, p. 16. 

Black ink substituted for red for superstitious 
reasons, p. 268, n. 2. 

Bohairic dialect of Coptic, p. 6. 

Book of the Dead, p. 19. 

Breasted, James Henry, p. 17* 

Breath, as symbol of life, p. 91, n. i, 

Brugsch, Heinrich, p, 16. 

Buto, early capital, p» 73; Sign-list, under O 20. 


Weak consonants, § 20. 

Weak verbs, § 270. 

‘Whether ... or whether’ clauses, § 217. 

Wishes: introduced by hf or hwy, § 238; do., with 
perfect, sdm-f, § 4 So> S> without particle, sdm*f 
expressing, § 40, 2; imperf. idm-f in, § 440, 5; 
perf. sdtn'f in, § 450, 4; negative, with sdni'f form 
of imiy § 345; sentences with adv. pred, having 
meaning of, § 118, i; exclamatory, often elliptical 
in form, §§ 153. 313. 506, 2. 

‘Without’, how expressed, § 109; with infin., § 307; 
see too Engl.-Eg. Vocab. 

Word-order: in sentences with adv. pred., §§ 29. 66. 
116; with nom. or pron. pred,, §§ 125-7» with adj, 
pred., §§135-7. 139; in verbal sentences, §§27. 
66; final remarks on, and exceptions, § 507, 

Writing, nature of hieroglyphic, § 5; direction of, 
§16. 


Buto, goddess, better called Edj 5 , p. 32, n. i; 
p. 73, n. 

Calendar, pp. 204-5. 

Cartouche, pp. 13. 33, n, i; p. 74. 

Caverns, Book of, p. 20. 

Chabas, Fran9ois, p. 16. 

Champollion, Jean Francois, pp. 12-15. 

Charade, principle of the, p. 6. 

Chronology, pp. 204-5. 

Clement of Alexandria, p. ii. 

Cleopatra, p. 14. 

Coffin Texts, p. 19. 

Coptic, pp. 5-6; early books on, p. ii; value of, for 
study of Eg. vocalization, pp. 428-33. 
Corn-measure, § 266, i. 

Corpse, p. 173. 

Crocodilopolis, p. 381, n. 3, 

Crum, Walter Ewing, p. 17. 

Cubit, measure of length, § 266, 2. 

Dating, pp. 203-5. 

Decans, p. 206. 

Decipherment of the hieroglyphs, pp. 12-15. 


GENERAL 
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DebeUy a weight, § 266, 4. 

Demotic, defined, pp. 5. 10; writing, latest examples 
of, p. ii; sample of, PI. II. 

Destruction of Mankind, p. 20. 

Dictionary, the Berlin, p. 17, 

Didactic treatises, p. 24 a. 

Digit, measure of length, § 266, 2. 

Diversion of offerings, p. 172, n. i. 

Divine Cult, Ritual of the, p. 20. 

Divine names: how best represented in English, 
p. 435; as first element in Eg. personal names, 
pp. 436-7. 

Dot, use of, in transliteration, § 19, Obs. 3; § 309, 
Obs. 2. 

Ebers medical papyrus, p. 22. 

Edjo, better form of the name of the goddess usually 
called Buto, p. 32, n. i; p. 73, n. together with 
Nekhbet reincarnate in king, p. 73. 

Edwin Smith medical papyrus, p. 22. 

Egyptian language; affinities of, § 3; character of, 

^ p. 4- 

Eloquent Peasant, story of the, p. 24 a. 

Enchorial writing, now called Demotic, p. 10. 
Ennead, the Great, p. 291, n. 8. 

Epagomenal days, p. 203, 

Erman, Adolf, pp. 16-17. 

Falcon of gold, p. 73. 

Fayyumic dialect of Coptic, p. 432, n. 2. 

Filiation, how expressed, see in Grammatical Index. 
Finger(-breadth), see Digit above. 

Foreign words, § 60. 

Fractions, ideas underlying, § 265. 

Funerary Cult: Ritual of, p. 20; formula of offering 
used in, pp. 170-3. 

Gates, Book of, p. 20. 

Golden Homs, name of king, p. 73. 

Goodwin, Charles Wycliffe, p. 16. 

Griffith, Francis Llewellyn, p. 17. 

Gunn, Battiscombe George, pp. viii. ix. xi. 17. 

Hamitic languages, relation of Egyptian to, p. 2. 
Harpers, songs of the, p. 24 c, n. 4. 

Hekat, a corn-measure, § 266, r. 

Hieraconpolis, early capital, p. 73; Sign-list, under 
O 19. 47. 


Hieratic writing, p. 10; § 63 A, Add. pp. 422-3; 
samples of, PL II, 

Hieroglyphic writing: principles of, § 5; latest ex¬ 
amples of, p. I; students’ need of good, p. 33; 
autography best mode of publishing texts, p. 438; 
different styles of, PI. I (Frontispiece). 

Hiny liquid measure, § 266, i (p. 199). 

Historical records, p. 24. 

Horapollo, p. ii. 

Horus, god, p. 32, n. 3; incarnate in the king, p. 32, 
n. I; p. 72; p. 90, n. 2. 

Horus name of king, p. 73. 

Hotp-di-nesu formula, pp, 170-3. 

Hours, p. 206. 

Hymns to the gods, p, 20. 

Hyphen, use of, in transliteration, § 19, Obs. 3. 

Ipuwer, Admonitions of, p. 24 b. 

Kuy spirit, p. 172. 

ATfl-priests, p. 172. 

Kagemni, Instmction addressed to, p. 24 b. 
Kha^kheperra^sonb, writing by, p. 24 b. 

King, designations of the, pp. 71-6. 

Kircher, Athanasius, p. ii. 

Kitiy a weight, § 266, 4. 

Language, Egyptian, see under Egyptian language. 
Late Egyptian, defined, p. 5. See too in Gram¬ 
matical Index. 

Lebensmudey pessimistic composition known as, 
p. 24 c. 

Legal documents, p. 23. 

Length, measures of, § 266, 2. 

Letters, private, p. 24. 

Lepsius, Richard, p. 16. 

Lexicographical book, p. 23. 

Litany of the Sun, p. 20. 

Literature, Egyptian, pp. 18-24 c. 

Magical papyri, p. 21. 

Manetho, pp. ii. 15. 76. 435. 

Mariette, Auguste, p. 16. 

Maspero, Sir Gaston, p. 16. 

Mathematical papyri, p. 23. 

Measures, Egyptian, § 266. 

Medical papyri, p. 22. 

Menes, p. 73. 
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Merikare^, Instruction addressed to king, p. 24 b. 
Middle Egyptian, defined, § 2; p. 5. 

Month-names, p. 205, 

Names, see under King, Month-names, Personal 
names, Place-names. 

Narmer, slate palette of, p. 7. 

Nebiu, measure of length, § 266, 2. 

Nebty-n 2 imt of king, p. 73. 

Neferrohu, prophesyings of, p. 24 A; different read¬ 
ings of name, see Add. p. xxviii. 

Nekhbet, goddess, p. 73. 

Netherworld, Book of what is in the, p. 20. 

Nomen of king, p. 74. 

Oaths, see in the Grammatical Index. 

Offering, formula of, pp. 170-3. 

Official documents, pp. 23-4. 

Oipe, a corn-measure, § 266, i. 

Old Egyptian, defined, p. 5; see too in the Gram¬ 
matical Index. 

Ombos, p. 73, n. 4. 

Osiris, god, *p, 32, n. 3; p. 70, n. 2; p. 90, m 2. 

Palm, measure of length, § 266, 2. 

Pe, a town, p. 73, 

Peasant, see under Eloquent Peasant. 

Personal names, how best transcribed and quoted, 
PP- 434 - 7 ; 

Pessimistic literature, p. 24 b. 

Petrie, Sir (William Matthews) Flinders, p. 16. 
Pharaoh, the term, p. 75. 

Philae, demotic inscriptions at, p, ii; Obelisk of, 
p. 14. 

Place-names, how best quoted, p. 435. 

Plutarch, p. ii. 

Poetry, secular, p, 24 c. 

Prenomen of king, pp. 73-4. 

Prophetic books, p, 24 b, 

Ptahhotpe, Instruction of, p. 24 a. 

Ptolemy, p. 14. 

Pyramid Texts, p. 18. 

Ramesses, p. 15. 

Rebus, principle of the, p, 6, 

Regnal years, p. 204. 


Ritual; of Divine Cult, p. 20; of Funerary Cult, 
p. 20. 

Rod of cord, measure of length, § 266, 2. 

Rosetta Stone, pp. 12-13. 

Rouge, Emanuel de, p, 16. 

Sa^idic dialect of Coptic, p. 6. 

Sack, a corn-measure, § 266, i. 

Sacy, Silvestre de, p. 12. 

Schoenus, measure of length, § 266, 2. 

Sea!, as a weight, § 266, 4. 

Sedge or scirpus reed, symbol of Upper Egypt, 
P- 73 - 

Semitic languages, relation of Egyptian to, p, 2. 
Seth, god, p. 32, n. 3; p. 73; p. 90, n. 2; p. 197; 

p. 268, n. 2. 

Sethe, Kurt, p. 17. 

Shadow, p. 173. 

Shipwrecked Sailor, story of the, p. 24 
Sinuhe, story of, p, 24 a. 

Sirius, heliacal rising of, p. 205. 

Sothis, goddess, p. 205, 

Soul, pp. 172-3. 

Soul-priests, p. 172. 

Spiegelberg, Wilhelm, p. 17. 

Spirit, p. 172. 

Steindorff, Georg, p. 17. 

Stelae, p. 21. 

Stern, Ludwig, p. 16. 

Stories, Middle Egyptian, p. 24 <2. 

Supports of Shu, the, p. 380, n. 3. 

Thompson, Sir Herbert, p, 17. 

Thoth, pp. 113. 197. 

Time, divisions of, pp. 203-6. 

Titulary of king, pp. 71-6. 

Tuthmosis, pp. 15. 75. 

Typhon, see under Seth, 

Wedjat-eye^ § 266. 

Westcar papyrus, p. 24 <2, n. 5. 

Year, Egyptian, pp. 203-4. 

Young, Thomas, p. 12. 
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